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THE  STORY  OF  CAPE  ST.  VINCENT 


surface      and 


THB   SASCTl- 


Fnm  a  Uli-palnU«x  in  Ihi  Calhc-      Barlng-Gould, 

rfr.;,  u>bo;.  jj^  jjjg  „  Lives 

of  the  Saints," 
tells  us  that,  when  the  fury  of  the 
persecution  had  spent  itself,  the  sacred 
remains  were  placed  imder  the  altar  of 
the  principal  church  of  Vatentia.  "The 
fact,"  says  a  Roman 
Catholic  writer  —  in 
allusion  to  the  story 
of  the  raven  — "  is 
attested  by  St.  Augus- 
tine and  other  con- 
temporary  writers." 

It  is  remarkable 
that  in  none  of  the 
accounts  I  have  quoted 
is  there  any  allusion 
made  to  Vincentins' 
connection  with  the 
Cape.  Why  should 
Mr.  Baring-Gould 
ignore  the  most  romantic  part  of  the 
story  ?  Perhaps  he  is  a  little  sceptical 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition 
which  connects  Vincentius  with  the 
Promontorium  Sacrum  ? 

Some  few  years  ago  chance  brought 
into  my  possession  a  small  "Guide  to 
the  City  of  -Lisbon  " — the  first,  I  tjelieve, 
that  was  ever  published  in  the  English 
language — printed  at  Lisbon  in  1848. 
The  author,  who  is  unknown,  was  evi- 
dently a  great  admirer  of  the  Jesuits,  as 
well  as  the  monastic  orders,  and,  from 
internal  evidence,  would  seem  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  English 
College  at  Lisbon,  which  prepared  young 
men  for  the  English  priesthood.  In  this 
little  work,  which  has  long  been  out  of 
priht,  the  author  gives  "the  real  and 
authentic  version"  of  the  story  which 


connects  St.  Vincent  with  the  Cape,  and 
he  also  descrilies  the  miraculous  interpo- 
sition of  the  ravens  which  gave  rise,  in 
after  years,  to  the  Cult  of  the  Holy  Crows. 
According  to  this  writer,  when  the  Moors 
overran  Spain  the  Christians  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Valentia  were  exposed  to  a  vio- 
lent persecutioii,  and  to  escape  the  cruelty 
of  the  Saracens  they  retired  to  a  distant 
promontory  in  the  kingdom  of  Algar\'e, 
carrying  with  them  the  cherished  remains 
of  St.  Vincent.  After  the  subsequent 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Portugal 
by  Alphonso  Henriques,  this  monarch  in 
the  year  1139  caused  the  relics  to  be 
conveyed  by  sea  to  Lisbon.  ''  In  that 
age  of  faith,"  continues  our  author,  "  the 
translation  of  the  fx)dy 
was  considered  an 
event  full  of  interest, 
worthy  of  lasting  re- 
membrance, and  likely 
to  bring  down  on  the 
city  abundant  bless- 
ings from  the  God  of 
martyrs.  St.  Vincent 
was  therefore  chosen 
as  the  patron  saint  of 
the  metropolis." 

The  further  curious 
tradition  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Cult  afore- 
said, and  which  has  been  immortalised  in 
the  arms  of  the  city,  is  thus  cautiously 
alluded  to  by  the  same  author  :  "A  legend 
says  that  a  couple  of  ravens  accompanied 
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the  vessel  in  its  voj-age  ;  and  to  c 
onite  the  arrival  of  the  rehcs,  and  the 
connection  of  this  bird  with  the  martyr's 
historj',  a  ship  and  two  ravens  were 
adopte<l  as  the  arms  of  the  city,  and  a 
couple  of  the  same  birds  were  ordered 
to  be  kept  at  the  cathedral."  Now,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware — and  I  have  a  fairly 
extensive  acijuaintance  with  English 
literature  on  Portugal — this  is  the  only 


took  advantage  of  a  recent  visit  to  Lisbon 
to  push  inquiries  in  a  quarter  whence 
he  had  good  reason  to  look  for  an  authori- 
tative statement  on  the  subject.  For, 
be  it  observed,  the  Saint's  memory  is 
still  deeply  revered  in  the  capital  of 
Portugal,  where  the  anniversary  of  his 
maityrdoni  is  most  devoutly  celebrated, 
and  where,  more  important  still,  his 
relics  are  tenderly   cherished. 


authoritative  statement  that  has  appeared 
in  print  in  explanation  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  ship  and  ravens  into  the  Lisbon 
city  arms. 

But,  interesting  as  all  this  is,  there  are 
circumstances  connected  with  the  migra- 
tions of  the  sainted  Vincentius  which 
have  never  yet  been  explained.  The 
translation  of  the  remains,  (or  example, 
by  sea,  to  Lisbon,  under  an  escort  of 
ravens,  is  an  incident  which  appeals 
strongly  to  seafaring  folk.  With  a  view, 
therefore,  of  satisfying  a  very  natural 
feeling  of  curiosity,  the   present  writer 


From  a  Koman  Catholic  priest  of  the 
city  of  Lisbon  the  following  authentic 
particulars  were  obtained  and  airefuUy 
noted  down. 

That  Vincentius  was  of  noble  birth, 
that  he  was  martyred  under  Diocletian, 
and  that  his  remains  were  brought  to 
Lisbon,  are  facts  of  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  When  the  Moors  overran 
Portugal  and  captured  Lisbon,  the 
martyr's  remains  were  preserved  from 
desecration  by  the  Dominicans,  who 
carried  them  away,  for  greater  security, 
into  the  far  south-west,  which  was  then 
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the  most  remote  and  inaccessihlL-  cunier 
of  the  peninsula.  Here  tlic  monks 
raised  up  a  monastery  and  Imilt  a 
church,  wherein,  under  the  hif^h  altar, 
they  deposited  the  precious  relics  ;  and 
the  promontory,  which  is  said  to  have 
liecn  clothed  at  that  time  in  forests  so 
dense  as  to  lie  almost  impenetrable 
by  man,  became  known  henceforward 
as  the  Cabo  de  San  Vincente.  Some 
sixty  or  seventy  years  after  this,  Lislxm 
was  once  more  wrested  from  the  Moors 
by   Dom   Henriques,  and   amongst  the 


>r    I.ISm.N.   WHICH    ClIKTALKS   THH    HEMA1\S 

Christian  captives  liberated  on  this  occa- 
sion was  a  vei  y  afjed  man  who  had  been 
a  prisoner  many  years  amonjjst  the 
Moors  in  Morocco.  This  old  man  had 
an  interostinn  story  to  tell  ;  and, 
amonj^st  other  strange  happenings,  he 
described  how,  when  a  boy,  some  monks 
came  into  his  country  and  built  a  church 
wherein  they  deposited  the  bones  of  the 
blessed  martyr  St.  Vincent.  After  a 
time  some  Moors  came  from  the  sea, 
rava^ied  the  country,  and  destroyed  tlie 
church  and  monastery,  but  left  the  high 
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altar,  under  which  lay  the  precious  relics, 
iiniiijiired.  The  old  man  further  declared 
that  he  quite  well  remembered  the 
position  of  the  church,  one  thing  having 
particularly  impressed  the  circumstances 
described  on  his  memory :  namely,  the 
large  numbers  of  crows  that  frequented 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  monastery. 
He  said,  moreover,  that  he  was  prepared 
to  guide  a  party  to  the  spot, 

Dom  Henriques,  being  anxious  to 
recover  the  bones  of  so  famous  a  martyr, 
on  hearing  the  story  at  once  despatched 
an  expedition  by  sea  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  party,  on  landing,  foimd  the 
forest  so  absolutely  impenetrable  that  in 
default  of  the  means  of  effecting  a  clear- 
ing they  had  no  alternative  but  to  return. 
Many  years  elapsed  before  another  ex- 
pedition was  sent  forth.  And  in  the 
meanwhile  the  old  man  died.  But  the 
information  he  had  imparted  was  trea- 
sured up  ;  and  when,  at  length,  a  fresh 
attempt  was  made  to  recover  the  remains, 
the  party,  being  well  provided  with  the 


means  for  cutting  a  road  through  the 
forest,  and  following  the  directions  which 
had  been  given  on  a  former  occasion, 
after  working  laboriously  for  many  days, 
were  at  length  cheered  by  the  sight  of 
large  Hocks  of  crows  in  front.  Encou- 
raged by  these  signs,  tlie  party  worked 
on,  and  were  eventually  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  the  ruined  church,  wherein, 
under  the  high  altar,  which  was  still 
intact,  they  found,  to  their  great  joy,  the 
box  containing  the  siicred  relics.  With 
this  priceless  treasure  tlie  party  retraced 
their  steps  to  the  coast  and,  re-onibark- 
ing,  pursued  their  voyage  to  Lisbon 
under  an  escort  of  crows  ;  one  bird 
perching  itself  on  the  bow  and  another 
on    the   stern,    as    depicted   on  the  city 

On  arrival  the  remains  were  received 
with  the  highest  honour,  and  presently 
installed  in  the  Cathedral.  And  in  per- 
petual remembr.ince  of  the  miraculous 
circumstances  attending  the  translation 
of    the  martyr's    botly   from    Cape   St. 
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Vincent  to  Lisbon,  it  was  ordained  that 
the  city  arms  should  bear  a  ship  with  a 
crow  perched  at  bow  and  stern  ;  and 
also  that  a  pair  of  these  birds  should  be 
maintained  in  perpetuity  at  the  Cathe- 
dral, where  the  remains  were  placed. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  and  romantic  story, 
whatever  historical  criticism  may  have  to 
say  about  it.  Beckford,  in  repeating  the 
version  of  the  legend  most  in  favour  in 
his  day  (1786),  tells  us  that  **  these  dis- 
interested birds,  after  seeing  the  body 
decently  interred  [after  martyrdom] 
pursued  the  murderers  with  dreadful 
screams  and  tore  their  eyes  out."  He 
further  alludes  to  the  current  belief  at 
that  time  in  the  extraordinary  penetra- 
tion of  these  same  birds  in  the  detection 
of  criminals,  and  makes  mention  of 
certain  tablets  in  the  Cathedral  whereon 
were  depicted  some  of  their  most  famous 
achievements  in  this  particular  line. 

It  was  this  fascinating  legend — with 
additions  that  have  been  tacked  on  from 
time  to  time — that  gave  birth  to  the 
Cult  aforesaid.^  And  in  '*  the  age  of 
faith,"  when  the  minds  of  the  Lisbonense 
were  more  susceptible  of  religious  im- 
pressions than  they  are  at  the  present 
time,  the  Cult  of  the  Holy  Crows  could 
boast  of  a  large  body  of  adherents.  An 
over-zealous  sacristan  even  went  so  far 
as  to  assure  Beckford  that  the  identical 
birds  which  had  escorted  the  Saint's 
bones  to  Lisbon,  some  six  centuries 
before,  were  still  in  being,  though,  on 
being  pressed,  he  had  to  admit,  ''  in  a 
whisper,  intended  for  my  private  car," 
says  Beckford,  *'  that,  if  not  the  very 
birds,  they  were  their  immediate 
successors."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  half 
Lisbon  at  that  time  believed  in  the 
individuality  of  the  Holy  Crows — so 
Beckford  says — and  the  other  half  pru- 
dently concealed  their  scepticism.  All 
of  which  calls  to  mind  what  the  Abbe 
Vertot  wrote  of  the  Portuguese,  a  century 
earlier  :  '^  They  are  great  bigots  to  their 
religion,  but  in  reality  much  more  super- 

'  According  to  one  version,  the  vessel  having 
been  driven  out  to  sea,  two  crows  made  their 
appearance  and  towed  the  vessel  into  Lisbon. 


stitious  than  devout.  Everything  passes 
for  a  prodigy  among  them,  and  Heaven, 
if  you  can  believe  them,  is  never  wanting, 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  to 
declare  in  their  favour." 

In  default  of  a  duly  authenticated 
pedigree-book  a  little  scepticism  con- 
cerning the  ancestry  of  the  present 
occupants  of  the  sacred  cage  is  permis- 
sible. Nevertheless,  though  but  few 
Britons  residing  in  Lisbon  are  aware  of 
the  fact,  a  pair  of  crows  are  still  main- 
tained at  the  See  Church,  in  a  state  of 
sanctified  idleness,  by  way  of  perpetu- 
ating the  memory  of  the  once-popular 
cult,  as  I  can  certify  from  personal 
observation.  My  introduction  to  these 
interesting  creatures  took  place  in  this 
wise.  Having  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
them,  a  party  of  laughing  chorister  boys 
took  me  by  the  hand  and,  leading  me 
through  a  maze  of  passages,  brought  me 
out  on  the  roof  of  a  sort  of  cloister  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  where,  in  a 
by  no  means  over  cleanly  den,  Os  Corvos 
were  pointed  out. 

Beckford  described  the  birds  as  *'  well 
fed,  and  most  devoutly  venerated — 
plump,  sleek,  and  glossy."  It  was  then 
deemed  even  sacrilegious  to  touch  them. 
''  My  admiration  of  their  size  and  deep- 
toned  croakings,"  he  wrote,  "  carried  me, 
I  fear,  beyond  the  bounds  of  saintly 
decorum  ;  I  was  just  stretching  out  my 
hands  to  stroke  their  feathers  when  a 
missionary  checked  me  with  a  solemn, 
forbidding  look,  whilst  the  sacristan  and 
a  toothless  priest,  almost  bent  double 
with  age,  communicated  a  long  string  of 
miraculous  anecdotes  concerning  the 
present  holy  crows,  their  immediate  pre- 
decessors, and  other  holy  crows  in  the 
old  time  before  them." 

Much  has  happened  since  those  far- 
away days  of  robust  faith.  The  Portu- 
guese, of  all  classes,  have  found  out  a 
thing  or  two  ;  and  a  sceptical  smile  now 
adorns  the  face  that  would  formerly  have 
assumed  an  expression  of  reverential 
awe.  But  the  Church  is  no  longer  the 
dominant  power  in  the  land,  which  makes 
all  the  difference.     The  holy  crows  are 
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giv-en  their  rations,  but  thty  seem  to  be 
left  pretty  iiiiich  to  their  iiwii  resouiees. 
The  vulgar  crowd  can  come  ant!  ga/.e  on 
them — aye,  and  even 
prod  them  with  stick 
or  umbrelJa  it  they  will 
— and  I  never  could 
perceive  that  any  special 
sanctity  attached  to 
them.  Thus  neglected, 
the  modern  representa- 
tives of  St.  V'incenfs 
guardians  have  lost  sticli 
self-respect  as  they  ever 
posse;i!ied  :aud  alas,  that 
1  should  have  to  confess 
it  ;  but  on  one  occasion 
the  birds  greeted'  me 
with  a  volley  of  most 
unsaiiitly  language !  But 
prison  diet  of  bread  and 
water  is  not  conducive 
to  sweetness  of  temper. 
Doubtless  loo,  the  holy 
birds,  with  their  well- 
known  powers  of  pejie- 
tration.  detected  the 
scoffer.  And  .is  on  one 
occasion  I  thought  I 
detected  a  sly  twinkle 
in  the  corners  nf  their 
eyes,  and  moreover  have 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
o]»e  of  them  winked,  I 
have  my  private  doiihts 
concerning  their  boiui 
fides.  Still  there  is 
something  attractive 
about     the    motif   of  a  "'"-^'^  '""'■'  "■'■' 

played-out   cult,   and   I 
seldom   missed    the   opportunity,    when 
passing  the  See  Church,  of   paying;  my 
respects  to  the  holy  crows. 

The  remains  of  the  sainted  m.artyr 
occupy  an  h(mi)nred  niche  within.  Feel- 
ing some  curiosity  as  to  their  precise 
resting-place,  I  once  asked  one  of  the 
clergy  of  the  See  to  [loint  it  out.  Con- 
ducting me  to  a  side  chapel  in  the  south 
transept,  and  drawiiig  aside  the  c>irtain, 
my  cicerone  pointed  to  a  small  trunk, 
snugly  ensconced  out  of  h;u-m's  way,  high 


aloft  above  the  altar.  "  There,"  said  he, 
"  in  that  very  box  repose  the  bones  of  the 
blessed  martyr,''     I'eace  to  his  ashes  I 


One  of  the  ainactions  of  the  church  is 
a  tiled  dado  running  round  the  walls, 
whereon  are  depicted,  with  much  skill 
and  imaginative  power,  suiidr;'  episodes 
in  the  translation  of  the  Saint  to  Lisbon, 

Strange  to  sav,  the  moil  recent  "  Illus- 
trated Guide  Book  to  Lisbon"  (-(luia 
Illiistrada  de  Lisboa,"  Lisboa.  i8yi) 
makes  but  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
precious  relics  enshrined  within,  and 
never  so  much  as  mentions  the  holy 
crows  !      But   with    the   decline  of   the 
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cult  public  interest  in  the  remains  of  the 
martyred  saint  has  dwindled.  Sic  transit 
gloria  iiiiiiuli .' 

The   name  of   the   martyr  has  been 


further  perpetuated  in  one  of  the  most 
hnposing  ecclesiastical  structures  of 
which  Lisbon  can  boast,  tlie  Church 
and  Convent  of  San  Vincente  de  Fora  ; 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  oiigiiiai 
church  having  been  outside  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  city.  It  occupies  the  identical 
spot  whereon  the  founder  of  the  Portu- 
guese monarchy,  DoniAffonso  Henriques, 
encamped  his  army  when  he  laid  siege 
to  the  town  ;  and  although,  according  to 
tadition,  the  tirst  erection  was  merely  a 
(eniporary  hospital,  with  chapel  and 
cemetery  for  those  who  might  be 
wounded  or  slain  during  the  siege  ; 
when  the  monarch  had  effected  the 
transfer  of  the  body  to  Lisbon,  he  deter- 
mined on  erecting  a  temple  that  might 
be  a  worthy  receptacle  for  the  martyr's 
remains,  and  himself  laid  the  first  stone. 
The  existing  edifice,  however,  was  built 
more  than  four  hundred  years  later  by 
Pliilip  II.  of  Spain,  and  forms  a  fitting 
memorial  of  monastic  power  and 
grandeur.  Perched  on  one  of  the  loftiest 
hills  in  the  city  this  superb  pile  forms  a 


very  conspicuous  object,  especially  from 
the  river,  and  wlien  viewed  from  other 
points  of  vantage,  whether  at  midday, 
when  its  noble  front  is  projected  against 
the  deep  blue  sky  like  a  mass  of  purest 
alabaster,  or  at  eventide,  when  it  reflects 
the  hues  of  the  setting  sun,  the  effect  is 
equally  noble.  And  of  a  truth,  if  all 
that  has  been  written  of  the  miraculous 
powers  of  St.  Vincent  be  worthy  of 
credence,  no  memorial  could  be  too 
grand  for  him.  Antonio  de  Macedo,  for 
jxample,  who  discoursed  some  four 
"enturies  ago  on  the  superiority  of 
Portugal  and  its  iidiabitants  to  all  other 
countries  and  peoples,  quotes  the 
following  incident  as  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  Saint. 
There  was  once  a  lady  of  such  superior 
ugliness  as  to  be  the  jest  of  the  whole 
city  of  Lisbon.  Deeply  grieving  over 
the  misfortune  of  being  so  ugly  where  all 
others  were  so  beautiful,  she  prayed  with 
unceasing  fervour  to  her  patron  sainl.St. 
Vincent.  At  length  her  prayers  were 
heard  and,  on  looking  at  hersejf  in  the 


glass  one  morning,  she  beheld  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  all  Portugal.  "  I 
say,"  exclaims  M.-icedo,  "  that  the  Saint 
works  many  such  miracles,  for  he  is  much 
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and  devoutly  worsliipped,  and  his  bene- 
volence is  ifreat,  and  power  cannot  be 
wanting  in  him.  for  he  dwells  in  the 
presence  of  God.  But  what  convinces 
me  is  that,  without  some  such  miraculous 
interposition,  the  Portuguese  women 
could  not  possibly  be  so  beautiful." 

Faith,  as  we  know,  can  move  moun- 
tains. But  it  would  require  a  mighty 
strong  faith  to  swallow  all  the  tales  of 
saintly  interference  that  adorn  the  Church 
literature  of  Portugal. 


wind  is  heard  to  howl,  and  a  stormy  sea 
is  for  ever  raging  at  its  base,"  seeing  that 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  things  had 
been  so  ordained  that  the  vast  Atlantic 
lay  like  a  sheet  of  scintillating  silver,  the 
heavings  of  whose  mighty  bosom  were 
just  sufiicieni  to  keep  the  water  at  the  base 
of  the  cliffs  in  a  state  of  gentle  tremor. 

An  immense  detached  rock  at  the 
extremity  of  the  cape  is  known  as  St. 
Vincent's  Chair,  whereon  in  "  the  age  of 
faith  "  the  Portuguese  mariner,  according 


A  visit  to  Cape  St.  Vincent  will  well 
repay  the  traveller.  Having  recently 
accomplished  the  trip,  I  can  endorse  all 
that  Lord  Carnarvon  wrote,  eighty  odd 
years  ago,  about  the  grandeur  of  its 
surroundings  ;  "  The  cape  will  not  dis- 
appoint the  most  ardent  imagination,  for 
the  view  extends  on  either  side  over  a 
coast  uniformly  bold,  and  rendered  still 
more  picturesque  bv  great  masses  of  rock 
standing  out  of  the  water,  and  covered 
with  clouds  of  shrieking  sea-birds."  But 
I  am  at  issue  with  the  distinguished 
traveller  when  he  declares  that  "round 
the  summit  of  the  cliff  a  never-ceasing 


to  tradition,  as  he  rounded  the  headland 
saw,  through  the  rolling  mists,  the  S;iiiit 
upon  his  stormy  throne,  and  fervently 
beseeched  him  to  guide  his  ship  in  safety 
over  troubled  seas. 

The  small  monastery  which  formerly 
stood  here  is  no  more,  having  beeH 
absorbed  into  the  lighthouse  which  was 
elected  some  fifty  odd  years  ago.  Even 
the  chapel  was  obliterated,  the  very  tine 
aziilejos  which  adorned  its  walls  having 
alone  been  preserved.  The  following 
description  of  the  lighthouse,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  July  14,  1899, 
may  interest  the  reader  ; — 
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"Antiquarian  Remains  at  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  Portugal. 
'*  At  the  extremity  of  Cape  St.  Vincent 
stands  a  group  of  buildings,  from  whence 
rises  up  a  quaint  sort  of  lantern,  of  which 
the  frame-work  is  of  metal,  the  inter- 
stices between  being  partly  filled  up  with 


of  patchwork  in  metal.  *  Around  the 
base  of  this  picturesque  lantern  runs  a 
balcony,  the  rail  of  which,  having  long 
ago  divorced  itself  from^  the  rest  and 
fallen  to  pieces  through  age  and  natural 
decay,  is  cleverly  kept  from  tumbling 
down  by  the  lavish  use  of  wire  scraps. 


Codar 


FROM   AN   ANCIENT   MAP  OF  THE  ALGARVE,    BEARING  THE 
FOLLOWING   INSCRIPTION   (IN    LATIN). 

A  brand  new,  and  very  exact  delineation  of  Portugal,  which  was  formerly 
Lusitania,  by  Vernandus  Alvarus  Seccus. 

To  Guido  Ascanius  Sfortia,  Cardinal  Chamberlain  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
—Health. 

To  thee,  O  Guido  Sfortia,  because  of  thy  patronage  of  our  race,  we  dedicate 
Lasitania  delineated  by  the  labour  of  Vernandus  Alvarcs  :  From  this  land  men, 
endowed  with  surpassing  bravery  and  marked  good  fortune,  have  gone  forth  into 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  subjected  a  laigc  portion  of  Africa— have  opened 
up  and  taken  possession  of  innumerable  isbnds  whose  names  alone,  or  not  even 
their  names,  were  known  before— and  the  most  blessed  land  of  Asia  they  have 
rendered  tributary— and  to  ver}-  remote  nations  they  have  taught  the  worship 
and  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.     Farewell. 

Rome.     13  Kalends  of  June  1560. 


scraps  of  glass,  ingeniously  dovetailed 
together  so  as  to  form  a  rough  protection 
from  the  weather,  and  besmeared  with 
paint — doubtless  for  the  better  pre- 
servation of  the  glass.  The  top  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  rustic  roof  or  dome,  in 
the  construction  of  which  all  sorts  of 
scraps  have  been  utilised,  and  which 
forms  a  curious  object-lesson  in  the  art 


The  structure  was  originally  fastened  to 
its  base  by  iron  stays,  but  these  are  so 
corroded  away  that  the  collapse  of  the 
whole  may  be  anticipated  at  any  moment. 
A  praiseworthy  dislike  of  spoiling  the 
venerable  appearance  of  the  structure 
may  be  held  to  account  for  absence  of 
paint,  or  other  preservative,  from  the 
iron-work.     I  may  mention  that,  inside, 
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there  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
making  a  number  of  oil-lamps  revolve  at 
a  fixed  rate  of  speed,  which  has  been 
working,  more  or  less  regularly,  for  some 
fifty  years  past. 

"  For  the  preservation  of  this  rehc  of 
the  dark  ages  quite  a  colony  of  houses 
has  been  built  around.  These  are  all  in 
excellent  repair,  though  mostly  empty,  ' 
but  the  presence  therein  of  two  families 
affords  proof  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
Portuguese  Government  to  protect  the 
relic  from  the  depredations  of  vandal 
tourists. 

"I  observe  that  our  Admiralty  charts 
call  this  a  lighthouse,  though  a  note  is 
appended  to  the  effect  that  the  light  is 
'reported  to  revolve  irregularly.'  The 
wonder  is,  after  all  these  years,  that  it  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  its  faculties.     1 


was  assured  that  as  many  as  eighty 
steamers  sometimes  pass  this  cape  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  which  shows  that 
this  quaint  specimen  of  the  antique  ought 
to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  seafaring 
folk.  1  should  advise  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  antiquities  to  pay  a  visit  to  this 
reUc  before  it  disappears. 
"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  He>)ky  N.  Shore, 

"  Commander,  R.N." 

I  can  assure  the  reader  the  lighthouse 
is  well  worth  visiting.  But  if  he  would 
see  it  he  must  hurry  up,  for  Portugal— 
as  I  was  assured  by  a  native  gentleman 
— is  a  progressive  country,  and  before 
another  fifty  years  have  elapsed  this 
primitive  specimen  of  coast  illumination 
will  probably  have  vanished. 
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By  EDITH  OSTLERE 

Autltor  oj  "  From  Sn'Cii  I)i<ils" 


FROM  the  moment  I  set  eyes  upon 
Jules  Dupres  I  disliked  him.  Of 
itself  that  may,  to  the  casual  observer, 
appear  to  have  been  somewhat  unrea- 
sonable ;  but,  as  after  events  proved,  it 
was  fully  justified.  Instinctively,  I  dis- 
liked him.  Not  that  his  features  were 
repulsive.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been 
emphatically  assured  that  he  possessed 
undeniable  claims  to  be  considered 
handsome.  I  mention  this  that  I  may 
not  be  accused  of  prejudice  ;  but  as  the 
opinion  was  feminine,  I  do  not  attach 
much  value  to  it.  He  was  merely  the 
ordinary  type  of  foreigner  who  purveys 
twopenny  Hcks  of  indigestible  sweetstuff 
in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  or  is  to 
found  hovering  round  the  premises 
of  third-class  West  Central  boarding- 
houses,  arrayed  in  frowsy  dress  suits  and 
soiled  linen — sallow-complexioned,  dark- 
eyed,  greasy-haired  (Lydia  declares 
it  was  natural  gloss,  but  I  picked  up  his 
brush  one  day,  which  literally  reeked  of 
Truefitt's  briUiantine — and  I  ought  to 
know,  for  I  use  it  myself)— but  he  was 
gifted  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  most  things  therein,  and 
with  the  usual  foreign  sensibility  tem- 
pered with  an  unusual  leavening  of 
humour  and  a  manellous  facility  of 
expression ;  he  was  companionable  and 
even  entertaining.  I  am  an  English- 
man, and  I  flatter  myself  I  can  be  broad- 
minded  and  generous,  even  while  suffer- 
ing an  irreparable  wTong. 

We  were  a  small  party — Miss  Lynne, 
her  aunt,  her  brother,  and  myself — 
bicycUng  in  the  North  of  France. 

Miss  Lynne  was  then  engaged  to  me, 


for — however  vehemently  she  may  deny 
it  now — if  being  caught  by  her  aunt 
kissing  her  under  the  mistletoe  the 
Christmas  before  doesn't  constitute  an 
engagement,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
does  ?  But  women  are  all  alike — tickle 
to  the  core — and  the  man  who  wastes 
an  hour's  devotion  on  them,  is  a  fool  for 
his  pains. 

We  had  spent  a  very  pleasant  fort- 
night, riding  from  one  picturesque  spot 
to  another,  exploring  hills,  ruins,  caves, 
&c.,  and  were  enjoying  ourselves 
enormously — till  we  met  Jules  Dupres. 

He  appeared  at  a  small  village  called 
Trebiac,  where  he  said  he  was  sketch- 
ing. In  my  opinion,  he  was  probably 
seeking  seclusion  in  this  remote  hamlet 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself  ;  but 
when  I  ventured  to  advance  my  theory, 
I  w^as  accused  of  being  not  wholly  im- 
partial, and  reduced  to  silence. 

At  any  rate,  he  claimed  a  previous 
friendship  with  Arthur  Lynne  during  the 
Litter's  early  artistic  endeavours  (which 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  productive 
of  the  least  possible  amount  of  know- 
ledge of  his  craft,  combined  with  the 
largest  possible  number  of  undesirable 
acquaintances  exuded  from  the  Latin 
Quarter),  and  begged  to  be  allow^ed  to 
join  us  on  our  tour. 

Naturally,  I  did  my  best  to  prevent 
this.  I  pointed  out  that  we  knew 
literally  nothing  of  the  man — for  Arthur's 
voucher  was  hardly  reUable — that,  being 
a  foreigner,  and  above  all  a  Frenchman, 
he  was  probably  an  adventurer  of  the 
worst  type,  and  as  likely  as  not  the  head 
of  a  gang  of  unscrupulous  thieves,  and 
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it  would  end  in  us  all  having  our  pockets 
picked  and  our  throats  cut.  Also,  that 
five  was  an  awkward  number  for  dining, 
and  that  we  were  very  comfortable 
without  him.  But  my  objections  were 
overruled. 

Arthur  said  he  might  as  well  come  as 
he  could  help  him  with   his 
painting,    where   there   was 
room       for        improvement. 
Which  was  true  enuiigli,  I 
we  never  could  make  uut 
what     Arthur's    sketches 
were  intended  to  rtpre- 
sent.       He     allowed     us 
three  guesses   e.ich,   aiid 
after  that  he  told 
a  rule,  he  told  us. 

Lydia    said 
must     let      hint 
come    be- 
cause    he 
looked     so 
pathetic.   Sht 
was   sure    he 
had   some    hid- 
den sorrow  and 
she    felt     quite 
grieved  for  him.     1 
told    her    any    oni 
could  look  pathetic 
I'd    done     it     mysi 
heaps    of   times,   but  .',.; 

she     said      she'd      never  ■  i 

noticed    it,    and    that    I 
always      appeared     abnor- 
mally cheerful.      Which  shows 
how  misjudged  some  fellows  can 
be.     Hidden    sorrow !     Enlarged  liver. 
Any  onu    could    see    that  the  man  was 
bilious.      Why,  he  was  as   yellow — but 
women  arc  blind. 

Then  Lydia's  Aunt  thought  lie  might 
perhaps  come  since  he  had  such  charm- 
ing manners,  and  besides,  it  was  so  hard 
to  refuse.  I  told  her  I  should  lind  it 
quite  easy,  and  as  to  manners — that  was 
only  tlte  obsequious  way  Frenchmen 
have,  and  meant  nothing,  and  that  when 
he'd  known  her  as  long  as  I  had,  he 
wouldn't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  push  her 
Hunibgr  up  the  hills,  and  tumble  over 


the  cat  at  the  hotel  four  times  an  hour 
to  fetch  her  pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Also,  that  it  isn't  necessary  to  stand  in 
the  fifth  position  with  your  hand  on  your 
watchpocket  when  you  open  the  door 
for  a  lady,  nor  to  show  all  the  teeth 
you've  got  every  time  you  pass  the  mus- 
tard. With  the  feminine  knack  of 
straying  from  the  point,  Lydia  here 
remarked  what  exceedingly  beautiful 
Icclh  he  had,  and  I  said  they  were  pro- 
bably false,  as  most  people's  were  after 
thirty.  And  then  Lydia's  Aunt  said 
that  that  setdcd  it  and  he  should 
I  don't  know  what  on  earth 
she  nu-atit,  or  what  settled  it 
^hut  he  came. 
I    was   always 


of  1: 


,   but 


th  the    others 


success  hom 
the  lirst. 
Certainly,  he 
seemed  anxious 
to  ingratiate  liim- 
seif  with  us  all 
and  was  indefati- 
gable in  planning 
expeditions,  bar- 
niiig  for  our  rooms 
llic  hotels,  and  mak- 
ing himself  generally 
useful,    and    when  he 

...,„. ..::;";:;:,::    ';■■"'  Y'"  ""';"■"' " 

v,„»,„,„.-    up  her        ^'^'^  ViX^^  and   I   was 
-ifuriins.  beginning  to  get  over 

my  dread  of  being  left 
alone  with  him,  lest  he  should  insist  upon 
embracing  me  and  burst  into  tears  if  I 
objected,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  doing  his  best  to  make  himself 
agreeable,  and  relaxed  accordingly.  I 
never  liked  him,  but  I  became  accus- 
tomed to  him  and  was  invariably  civil  to 
him.  That  is.  as  civil  as  my  natural 
antipathy  to  all  foreigners  will  permit. 
Ah  !  when  I  smoked  his  cigars  (they 
were  very  good  ones,  smuggled,  no 
doubt)  and  even  on  oneoccasicni  allowed 
him  to  clean  my  bicycle,  little  did  I 
imagine  what  a  serpent  I  encouraged  ! 
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For,  with  a  duplicity  of  which  only  a 
Frenchman  could  be  guilty,  he  fell  in 
love  with  Lydia.  Not  that  that  mat- 
tered much  if  he  had  had  the  good  taste 
to  keep  it  to  himself,  but  he  hadn't.  He 
showed  it  on  every  possible  occasion 
and  in  every  possible  way.  Afterwards, 
Lydia  declared  that  he  didn't  ;  but  I 
know  better.  He  sighed  and  gazed  and 
gazed  and  sighed  till  I  longed  to  kick 
him.  And  I  would,  too,  if  I  hadn't  been 
afraid  of  making  him  cr^'.  I  have  never 
seen  a  Frenchman  cry,  but  I  have  been 
told  they  do,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  pro- 
voke the  phenomenon. 

Then  he  lost  his  appetite — the  idiot  ! 
It  would  take  a  good  deal  more  than 
Lydia  to  put  me  off  my  feed  ;  but  I 
believe  it  was  only  another  of  his  beastly 
French  wiles,  and  I  suspect  him  of 
keeping  a  stock  of  clandestine  biscuits 
in  his  kit-bag.  That  man  was  capable 
of  any  infamy. 

Our  bicycle  rides,  too,  degenerated 
into  perfect  farces,  for  before  we'd  been 
out  an  hour,  he  would  be  sitting  in  a 
ditch  with  Lydia,  gumming  up  her 
punctures,  inflating  her,  tightening  her 
or  loosening  her,  till  it  made  me  per- 
fectly sick.  And  always  Lydia  would 
sing  out,  "  It's  all  right,  you  people,  we'll 
catch  you.  up."  But  of  course  they 
never  did,  and  on  our  return  to  the  hotel 
at  tea-time,  we  invariably  found  them 
having  watercress  and  eggs  together. 
It  became  monotonous,  and  when  I 
spoke  to  Lydia  about  it,  she  got  quite 
peevish,  and  said  it  wasn't  her  fault — 
it  was  the  bicycle's.  Which  was  absurd, 
for  the  bicycle  was  a  very  good  one — I 
bought  it  for  her — and  had  never  be- 
haved like  that  before.  But  it's  so  like 
a  woman  to  prevaricate. 

I  didn't  argue  with  her.  It's  sheer 
waste  of  time  to  argue  with  a  woman  ; 
they  can't  argue,  they  only  talk.  I 
didn't  even  lose  my  temper.  I  merely 
said  in  my  most  impressive  tones, 
"  There  must  be  an  end  to  this,"  and,  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  having  the  last 
word  (Lydia  has  an  aggravating  way  in 
that  respect),  I  left  the  room  hurriedly. 


banging    the    door    to   emphasize     my 
remark. 

The  end  came  sooner  than  any  one 
expected. 

We  were  all  out  bicycling  together, 
and  the  Frenchman  and  I  happened  to 
get  a  little  ahead  of  the  others.  It  w^as 
then  that  I  noticed  something  sticking 
out  of  his  pocket  that  aroused  my 
suspicions.     I  tackled  him  at  once. 

**  That  is  Miss  Lynne's  glove  in  your 
pocket,"  I  said  curtly.     "  Give  it  me." 

He  flushed  a  little  and  bit  his  lip. 
"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  he 
replied,  and  pounded  on. 

I  wasn't  prepared  for  this  repartee. 
His  impudence  staggered  me.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  knocked  him  down, 
only  you  can't  hit  a  man  on  a  bicycle — 
he^s  so  defenceless. 

I  pedalled  furiously  after  him.  '*  How 
did  you  come  by  it  ?  '*  I  shouted. 

He  looked  at  me  over  his  shoulder. 
"  She  gave  it  me,"  he  said,  and  I  feel 
almost  certain  that  he  smiled. 

Here  was  the  opening  I  wanted.  I 
silent  the  next  live  minutes  in  informing 
him  what  my  true  opinion  of  him  was. 
I  don't  remember  quite  everything  I  said, 
but  it  was  a  good  deal,  for  I  spoke  very 
quickly  and  he  never  got  in  a  word.  I 
flatter  myself  it  was  forceful,  too,  and 
made  an  impression,  for  he  went  very 
white,  and  once  or  twice  I  saw  the  skin 
on  his  knuckles  tighten  as  he  gripped 
his  handle-bars.  I  was  very  hot  when  I 
had  flnished,  for  we  had  been  going  at 
racing  speed,  and  I  had  been  talking 
rather  hnidly.  We  had  come  to  a  steep 
bit  of  a  hill  and  now  dismounted  and 
walked  along  side  by  side. 

At  length  he  spoke.  *'  How  old  are 
you  ?  "  he  asked  quietly. 

I  was  so  surprised  that  I  told  him. 

"  Twenty  next  January,"  he  repeated — 
somewhat  unnecessarily  I  thought.  **  And 
I  am  exactly  twelve  years  your  senior." 
(1  knew  he  was  over  thirty  I)  ''  You 
have  used  some  very  strong  expressions 
to  me,  which  from  an  older  man  I  might 
have  resented,  but  from  your  point  of 
view  I  can  see  that  they  may  be  justi- 
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liable,  r  should,  as  you  say,  know  better 
than  to  take  advantage  of  you,  since  you 
were  first  in  the  field,  I  do  love  Miss 
I.ynne,  above  everything  on  earth,  and 
hard  as  you  may  find  it  to  believe,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  conceal  my  feel- 
ings.' But  I  feel  that  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. There  are  some  things  stronger 
than  ourselves,  and  love  is  one  of  them. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  your  eyes  I  must 
have  appeared  to  be  a  blackguard,  a 
scoundrel  and  a  cur — all  that  you  have  '  ride  the  machii 
so  graphically  assured  me — but  you  have,  "  Never    mind,' 

if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  a  some- 
what distorted  idea  of  a  Frenchman's 
code  of  honour,  and  to  prove  this  to  yon 
I  promise  you  that  I  will  go  away  and 
leave  you  a  fair  field." 

This  I  thought  was  sensible,  and  I 
brightened  up.  "  You'll  go  away  ? "  1 
repeated. 

"  To-morrow,"  he  said  quietly. 

He  might  have  made  it  the  day  after. 
Of  course  it  was  quite  right  that  he 
should  go,  only  he  needn't  have  been  in 
such     a     hurry. 


"  More  hkely  the  bicycle,"'  I  replied 
sarcastically.  I  know  it's  unmanly  to 
hit  a  fellow  when  he's  down,  but  I 
couldn't  help  it. 

Sure  enough  I  was  right,  and  this 
time  it  was  a  genuine  smash — chain 
broken  in  two.  It's  my  firm  behef  now, 
thinking  the  whole  thing  over  dispas- 
sionately, that  she  sawed  it  half  through 
before  she  started.  Women  are  so  deceit- 
ate   she  couldn't  possibly 


As   things  were, 

a  few  hours  more 

or  less  wouldn't 

have  made  nmch 

ditfcrence,      and 

on    the   morrow 

he  had  promised 

to  take  me  to  a 

stream  where 

some  remarkably 

fine  fish  were  to 

be  had.     But  it's 

just   like    a    Frenchman    to 

make  things  as  inconvenient 

as    possible.       However,     I 

said    nothing    about     it — I 

thought    on    the    whole   it 

was  more  dignified  not  to — 

and  at  that  moment  a  faint 

halloo  behind  made  us  turn 

our  heads.  "-''''  '^'^^'  'f 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
we  saw  an  indistinct  and 
entangled  group  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"  My  God,  if  she  is  hurt !  "  cried  the 
Frenchman,  jumping  into  his  saddle. 
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;he  said  cheerfully, 
"  I'll  walk  it  home  ;  but  I  needn't  spoil 
your  ride.  I've  no  doubt  Monsieur 
Dupres  will  be  kind  enough  to  accom- 
pany nie." 

I  told  her  I  would  perform  that  kind- 
ness, but  she  said  she  wouldn't  trouble 
me  for  the  world,  as  she  knew  I'd  set  my 
heart  upon  that  ride  (I  hadn't  a  bit),  and 
then  she  added  in  a  disgustingly  co- 
quettish manner  (I  could  have  smacked 
her)  that  "  of  course  if  Monsieur  Dupres 
didn't  want  to,  "etc.,  etc., and,  naturally,  he 
had  to  say  he  did.  But  I  out-man- 
ceuvred   them,  for   I  insisted   upon 

ng  too.  I  could  see  Lydia 
awfully  cross  about  it,  but  I  didn't 
care.  I  wasn't  goin^  to  let  that 
Fienchmcn   walk   liunie  alone  with 


her,  and  give  him  a  chance  of  an  affect- 
ing farewell,  and  tears  and  promises  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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So  Arthur  and  Lydia's  Aunt  went  on 
alone  and  we  three  turned  back,  wheel- 
ing our  bicycles.  At  least,  the  French- 
man wheeled  Lydia*s  as  well  as  his  own. 
I  didn't  mind  :  if  he  liked  to  make  an 
ass  of  himself  pushing  along  two  bicycles 
it  was  nothing  to  me. 

As  we  walked  along  it  struck  me  that 
it  would  be  rather  a  good  idea  to  tell 
Lydia  there  and  then  of  Dupres'  in- 
tended departure  on  the  morrow.  It 
would  take  the  wind  out  of  his  sails  and 
would  serve  her  right,  too.  I  didn't 
look  at  her  when  I  made  the  announce- 
ment, which  she  seemed  to  take  very 
quietly,  and  I  was  beginning  to  think 
I  had  managed  the  whole  thing  ex- 
tremely well,  when  I  suddenly  heard  a 
sound  like  a  sheep  with  asthma.  Lydia 
was  crvintj.  The  front  of  her  shirt  was 
bespattered  with  wet  drops  ;  two  colossal 
tears  were  chasing  each  other  down  her 
cheeks,  and  I  could  see  there  were  lots 
more  to  follow.  This  annoyed  me. 
What  right  had  she  to  cry — and  for  a 
Frenchman  ? 

I  crossed  over  and  nudged  her  sharply 
with  my  elbow.  '*  Don't  make  an  idiot 
of  yourself,"  I  whispered  savagely. 
'*  You  don't  know  what  a  sight  you 
look.  Leave  off  at  once  and  blow 
your  nose.'' 

My  words  may  have  seemed  brutal, 
but  their  effect  was  magical  and  instan- 
taneous. She  blew  her  nose,  glared  at 
me,  and  remarked  with  a  crooked  smile 
that  it  was  pleasant  weather  for  the  time 
of  year.  I  glanced  an.xiously  at  the 
Frenchman,  but  he  was  stalking  along, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  ahead,  and  appeared 
to  have  observed  nothing.  Which  re- 
lieved me  greatly. 

Presently  he  said  there  was  a  short 
cut  over  the  railway  line,  which  he 
suggested  we  should  take,  and  as  neither 
Lydia  nor  myself  were  particularly  keen 
upon  prolonging  the  walk  we  agreed  to 
sample  it.  Accordingly  we  scrambled 
over  the  fence  and  climbed  the  bank 
which  separated  the  road  from  the  rail- 
way. I  was  carrying  my  bicycle  care- 
fully   over    tlie    metals — which    were 


somewhat  complicated  at  this  particular 
spot,  as  the  line  branched  off  in  two 
directions — when  I  suddenly  heard  a 
rattle  and  a  click,  and  felt  a  violent 
shock  under  my  feet.  It  was  the  wire 
from  the  signal  box. 

I  sprang  back,  startled,  but  it  was  too 
late.  My  right  foot  slipped  between  the 
metals,  and  instantaneously  the  points 
closed  down  upon  it. 

Lydia  and  the  Frenchman  hurried  to 
my  assistance  ;  but  though  I  struggled 
and  kicked  and  tore,  and  they  pulled 
and  hammered,  all  our  efforts  were  in 
vain.  The  metals  remained  firmly 
locked,  and  I  couldn't  move  my  foot 
an  inch. 

At  first  I  could  think  only  of  the  pain 
and  inconvenience,  but  suddenly  an 
awful  thought  Hashed  through  my  brain. 
I  looked  at  the  Frenchman  and  saw  the 
same  thought  mirrored  in  his  eyes. 
'*  How  long  ? "  I  gasped.  *'  Five  minutes 
after  the  signal,"  he  said  hoarsely. 
Lydia  uttered  a  piercing  shriek.  "  The 
express  !  The  express  !  "  she  cried. 
"  The  points  are  closed  for  the  express ! " 

Half  frantic  with  horror  we  all  set  to 
work  again.  I  ripped  apart  my  boot- 
lace, and  they  both  seized  me  and  tried 
to  drag  me  out  of  my  boot,  but  it  was  of 
no  avail  ;  the  iron  was  clamped  firmly 
together,  and  almost  embedded  in  my 
instep.  I  must  own  the  Frenchman  did 
his  best — perhaps  his  conscience  smote 
him — for  he  tore  at  the  metais  till  he 
broke  the  nails  away  from  his  fingers, 
and  he  wrenched  the  brake-handle  from 
Lydia's  bicycle  and  tried  to  hammer  it 
in  between  the  metals  as  a  lever  ;  push- 
ing and  punching,  with  the  perspiration 
streaming  down  his  face  ;  but  it  was  no 
good,  he  couldn't  force  them  apart  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch. 

Suddenly  Lydia  ga,':^  a  fearful  scream 
and  pointed  with  a  trembling  finger 
down  the  line.  *'  Look,  look  ! "  she 
cried. 

In  the  distance  we  could  see  a  thin 
streak  of  blue  smoke  winding  in  and  out 
among  the  trees. 

Down  flopped  Lydia  on  her  knees  at 
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the  Frenchman's  feet.  "  Jules  !  Jules  !  ** 
she  sobbed.  (It  annoyed  me  that  she 
should  address  him  by  his  Christian 
name,  but  women  invariably  lose  their 
heads  at  a  crisis.)  "  It  is  death  !  Oh, 
save  him — save  him  !  "  And  she  clawed 
at  his  waistcoat  and  shook  him  and 
thumped  him  and  laughed  and  shrieked 
till  she  made  me  feel  quite  giddy. 

The  Frenchman  snatched  and  kissed 
her  hands  (which  I  thought  unnecessary 
and  a  waste  of  time  besides)  then  made 
a  grab  for  his  bicycle.  *'  Take  mine," 
I  shouted  ;  *'  it's  the  best."  I  wouldn't 
have  trusted  him  with  my  machine  ou 
an  ordinary  occasion,  but  one  can't  be 
too  particular  in  an  emergency,  and  I'd 
no  faith  in  his  jerry-built  French  thing. 

Lydia  clapped  her  hands  together. 
**The  signal  box,"  she  cried  ;  but  he 
shook  his  head.     **  I  couldn't  do  it." 

He  was  quite  right  ;  the  points  were 
worked  from  a  little  station  half  a  mile 
up  the  line,  and  the  express  was  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction,  and  would 
be  upon  me  before  he  could  possibly 
WMrn  the  signal-man. 

''  Then  where  are  you  going  ?  "  cried 
Lydia. 

"To  stop  the  express,"  and  he  sprang 
into  the  saddle. 

''  Oh,  oh,"  whimpered  Lydia,  *'  you 
can't,  you'll  never  be  in   time." 

I  thought  it  was  jolly  stupid  of  Lydia 
to  attempt  to  put  him  off  like  that,  and 
remarked  that  at  least  there'd  be  no 
harm  in  trying. 

"  But  he'll  never  be  in  time,"  she 
repeated,  like  a  parrot. 

"Yes,  I  shall,"  he  shouted  back,  "I'll 
stake  my  life  on  it,"  and  he  was  off, 
riding  like  mad  between  the  double 
lines  of  railway,  towards  the  oncoming 
express. 

Lydia  crouched  close  up  to  me, 
shivering  and  shaking,  and  wlien  I  told 
her  she  had  better  get  out  of  the  per- 
manent way,  she  said  she  knew  we'd 
both  be  killed,  and  if  we  were  killed 
she  might  as  well  be  killed  too.  I  told 
her  I  didn't  see  what  good  that  would 
do  her  and^  any  way,  did  she  want  to 


wreck  the  train?  Because  two  p:ople 
were  more  likely  to  do  that  than  one. 
After  that  she  moved. 

All  this  happened  quicker  than  I  can 
tell  it,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  next 
four  minutes  as  long  as  I  live.  They 
were  ceons. 

I  can  see  it  all  again  now.  The  figure 
of  the  Frenchman  diminishing  so  rapidly 
that  he  seemed  almost  flying  through 
the  air,  and  Lydia  with  a  strained,  white 
face,  staring,  horror  stricken,  at  the 
increasing  volume  of  smoke  in  the  dis- 
tance. For  a  second  we  lost  it  in  a 
tunnel,  and  when  it  emerged  again  we 
could  see  the  train  itself  quite  plainly. 
Death  was  coming  nearer,  and  my  heart 
began  to  shake.  I  struggled  frantically, 
impotently  at  my  imprisoned  foot  ;  I 
raved  and  swore  in  my  desperation  ;  I 
shouted  blatantly  after  the  Frenchman, 
although  I  knew  he  was  too  far  away  to 
hear  what  I  said.  "  Ride  !  Ride  !  " 
I  yelled.  "  Why  doesn't  he  ride  ?  Why 
doesn't  he  ride  ?  Rascal  !  Coward  ! 
Look  at  him.  He's  crawling — crawling. 
.  .  .  He  wants  me  to  be  killed — the 
blackguard — he  wants  mc  to  be  killed  !  " 
i\Iy  voice  rose  to  a  shriek,  and  I  verily 
believe  I  went  off  my  head  for  the 
minute   with   sheer  funk. 

Lydia  turned  to  me  with  a  queer  look 
in  her  eyes.  "  Be  silent,"  she  said,  in  a 
half-choked  voice,  "  Ife  is  not  a  coward — 
he  has  gone  to  save  you.  Be  silent,  and 
be  calm.     He  was  calm." 

I  foamed  at  the  mouth,  "  Calm  !  Of 
course  he  was  calm,  dash  him  !  It's  not 
his  foot  that's  jammed  in  the  metals 
right  in  the  way  of  the  Paris  express  ! " 
And  I  gnashed  my  teeth  with  rage  and 
tugged  again  madly  at  my  pinioned  foot. 

A  shriek  from  Lydia.  "  He  has  fallen  ! 
Oh,  God,  he  has  fallen  !  " 

For  a  moment  I  thought  the  silly  idiot^ 
had  ;  but  then  I  saw  he  had  only  dis- 
mounted, and  was  standing  frantically 
waving  his  arms,  just  about  half-way 
between  us  and  the  express.  A  shrill 
whistle  rent  the  air.  Thank  God  ! 
They  had  seen  him. 

I  shouted  to  Lydia  to  wave,  to  wave 
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her  hat,  her  handkerchief,  anything  she'd 
got,  and  I  tore  off  my  coat  and  tiapped 
it  furiously  to  and  fro. 

**  He  has  mounted  again,"  cried  Lydia. 
"He  is  coming  back.  And  oh,  look, 
look  !  What  is  he  doing  ?  What  is  lie 
doing  ?  " 

He  was  no  longer  between  the  down 
and  up  lines,  but  riding  right  before  the 
express  in  the  permanent  tvay. 

AfterwMrds  he  told  us  that  at  the  time 
it  flashed  upon  him  as  the  best  thing  he 
could  do.  He  feared  that  if  the  express 
passed  him,  and  the  engine-driver  failed 
to  see  us  in  time,  he  might  put  back  the 
brakes  again  and  I  should  certainly  have 
been  killed  ;  while  if  he  continued  to 
ride  in  the  very  path  of  the  express  they 
were  bound  to  keep  on  slowing  up — 
which  w-as  the  only  chance.  Besides, 
he  had  staked  his  life  upon  saving  me, 
and  knew^  that  if  I  had  to  die,  at  least  he 
would  be  killed  hrst.  Though  what  satis- 
faction the  silly  goat  expected  to  get  out 
of  that.  Heaven  knows  !  It  wouldn't 
have  appealed  to  me.  Any  way,  I  don't 
believe  he  could  have  thought  of  all 
that  at  such  a  moment — I  couldn't  myself. 
I  believe  he  simply  went  dotty,  and  didn't 
know  what  he  was  doing. 

On  they  came  ;  the  Frenchman  on  the 
bicycle,  with  his  chin  almost  touching 
the  handle-bars,  and  the  machine  bound- 
ing over  the  sleepers  like  a  mad  hare,  and 
a  tew  yards  behind — whistling  for  all 
she  was  worth  and  rapidly  overhauling 
him — the  Paris  mail. 

Nearer  still  !  It  was  a  race  between 
the  man  and  the  express,  and  the  uian 
had  ridden  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
dismounted,  mounted,  and  ridden  again 
in  less  than  three  minutes,  and  must  be 
pretty  far  spent.  Every  moment  I 
expected  to  see  him  collapse.  I  shouted 
to  Lydia  to  get  down  the  bank  and  hide 
her  face,  but  she  never  moved.  She  had 
flopped  on  her  knees  again,  and  she  just 
dug  her  iingers  into  the  ground  and 
gazed  at  the  Frenchman.  At  any  other 
time  I  might  have  felt  hurt  at  this,  but  I 
was  too  busy  then,  watching  that  awful 
r/ice,  to  notice  anything  else. 


Nearer  and  nearer.  1  could  hear  the 
squealing  of  the  cogged  wheels  as  the 
pow-erful  brakes  jammed  against  them  ; 
I  could  see  the  frightened  faces  of  the 
driver  and  fireman  round  the  corner  of 
the  cab  and,  beyond  them,  more  fright- 
ened faces  popped  out  of  the  carriage 
windows,  and  right  in  front — it  seemed 
only  a  couple  of  yards  from  the  engine — 
the  panting,  quivering  figure  riding  the 
bicycle. 

By  Jove  I  It  did  one's  heart  good  to 
see  the  way  that  game  little  bicycle  came 
hopping  along.  The  wheels  might  have 
been  charged  with  electricity  and  the 
pedals  seemed  to  be  worki4ig  the  man's 
legs  round  automatically.  Good  heavens 
— thev  were  too  !  For  his  hands  were 
slipping  from  the  bars  and  his  body 
rocked  in  the  saddle,  till  the  front  wheel 
began  to  wobble.  ...  I  broke  into  a 
cold  perspiration — "  Sit  tight,  man  !  "  I 
yelled,  *'  Give  it  a  chance  !  "  He  must 
have  heard  my  shout  and  guessed  at 
what  I  meant,  for,  WMth  a  jerk,  he 
straightened  up  ;  then  bent  with 
renewed  vigour  over  the  machine.  At 
this  moment  all  depended  on  the  bicycle. 
Thank  goodness,  it  was  made  in 
Coventry  ;  if  it  had  been  French,  it 
would  have  given  way  to  a  dead  cer- 
tainty. 

And  the  man.  .  .  .  *'  Ah  !  He  has  lost 
a  pedal  ! — Now  the  other  !  "  I  was 
shrieking  like  a  maniac  ;  for  the  man's 
legs  were  dangling  helplessly  on  either 
side  of  the  machine,  his  body  only  kept 
on  the  seat  by  the  balance  of  the  impetus. 
Good  heavens !  It  was  the  teeth  of 
Death  !  If  the  bicycle  broke — the  strain 
on  it  must  have  been  stupendous  at  such 
a  pace  and  on  such  uneven  ground — a 
stone  in  the  wav,  and  it  was  Death 
itself  ! 

I  felt  the  ground  vibrating  with  the 
thunder  of  the  train.  I  heard  the  rattle  of 
the  stones  round  the  leaping  bicycle,  I 
saw  the  ghastlv  distress  on  the  rider's 
face.  .  .  .  It  was  a  question  of  seconds — 
one,  two  three,  lour,  h  — .  .  .  .  I  saw  the 
great  engine  looming  up.  It  was  here  ! 
It  was  upon  us  '.     Suddenly,  there  was  a 
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hideous,  jarring  sound  that  apparently 
shook  the  world ;  the  liyure  of  the 
Frenchman  seemed  to  spring  forward 
with  a  sudden  spurt,  and,  with  a  rush 
and  a  rattle,  the  bicycle  scrambled  up 
and  the  rider  fell  oH  into  Lvdia's  arms. 

The  screaming,  palpitating  engine  had 
pulled  up  just  niue  yards  from  the  points. 

And  then  of  course  tlie  Frenchman 
fainted. 

That  annoyed  me. 

What  business  had  he  to  do  that,  1 
should  like  to  know  ?  Clearly,  if  any  out- 
had  a  right  to  faint,  it  was  I.  Look  :il 
what  I  had  gone  through  !  Imprisoned 
in  the  cvermanent  way,  with  au  express, 
going  at  the  rate  of  seventy  miles  :)ii 
hour,  bearing  down  upon  me.  Bat  it\ 
just  like  a  Frenchman  to  faiut  out  of  Ins 
turn. 

1  was  busy  overhauling  my  brick  of  a 
bicycle  (I'm  glad  I  caught  it  be- 
fore it  dropped)  aud  congratulat- 
ing myself  that  it  was  all  sound  — 
although  he  might  have  been  a 
bit  more  careful  with  it.  bnl  you 
can't  expect  much  presence  of 
miud  from  a  Frenclunan  in  a 
crisis — when  a  squeal  from  Lydia 
made  me  look  up. 

A  thin  stream  of  blond  was 
oozing  from  the  Frenchman's 
mouth  and  dripjiing  down  his 
neck. 

Of  course  !  Now  he  was  bleed- 
ing. Not  content  with  fainting,  he  was 
Liking  a  mean  advantage  of  nie  by 
bleeding  too.  It  was  the  injusUce  of  the 
thing  that  made  me  angry,  for  if  any  one 
ought  to  have  bled,  it  should  have  been 
I — with  a  foot  that  was  all  Imt  pulverized. 
But  no  ;  I  was  merely  horribly  crushed 
and  bruised,  and  didn't  bleed  a  bit.  1 
left  that  to  the  Frenchman. 

Lydia  was  silting  iuigging  his  head, 
kissing  him,  calling  him  all  sorts  of  silly 
names,  crying,  laughing,  and  keeping  all 
the  air  from  him  she  possibly  could.  I 
didn't  think  her  conduct  at  all  nice  but. 
as  women  always  get  flurried  at  the 
sight  of  blood,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
Mioa  that  she  probably  couldn't  help  it 


and  that  it 
to  her. 

By  this  time,  the  expi 
pretty  nearly 
all  its  passeu. 
g  e  r  B  ,     who 


Id  be  no  good  speaking 
had  vomited 


and  gesli- 
culating  at  once ; 
half  of  them  in 
hvsterics  and  the 
idiotic  things  and 
making  perfectly  useless  suggestions. 

At  length  a  man  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  gibbering  crowd,  who  said 
he  was  a  doctor.  He  was  an  Englishman 
too  ;  I  could  tell  thai  because  he  didn't 
stop  to  take  off  his  hat  and  exchange 
cards  everv  time  he  trod  on  some  one's 
toes.  He  examined  the  Frenchman  and 
said  that  he  was  suffering  from  acollapse, 
that  he  had  only  broken  a  small  blood- 
vessel and  would  be  all  right  in  a  minute. 
Of  course  it  was  only  a  small  one  !  The 
fellow  knew  better  than  to  break  any- 
thing important.  It  makes  me  sick  to 
think  of  thai  man's  cuviwrn^. 
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the  Frenchman  opened  his  eyes  and  said 
''  Angel  I  "  And  I  laughed,  as  it  was  the 
doctor  who  was  holding  him  then,  and  not 
Lydia — which*  was  rather  a  sell  for  him. 

Then,  as  no  one  was  taking  the  least 
notice  of  me,  and  my  foot  really  was 
hurting  rather  badly,  I  said  that  I  hated 
to  give  trouble,  but  that  when  some  one 
had  a  minute  to  spare,  I  should  be  glad 
if  I  could  be  let  out.  So  then  they  all 
came  and  swarmed  round  me,  and  some 
one  ( I  think  it  was  the  fireman  )  set  me 
free,  and  the  doctor  bandaged  up  my  foot 
with  some  one  else's  shirt-tail  and  said 
**  Plucky  chap  !  '*  Clever  fellow  —  that 
doctor.  He  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  But  then,  he  was  an  Englishman. 
Then  the  guard  of  the  express,  after  tak- 
ing all  our  names  and  addresses  and 
warning  us  that  we  should  be  prosecuted 
for  trespassing  (which  was  just  the 
bigoted,  one-sided  view  of  the  occurrence 
a  foreigner  would  take — as  if  /  wanted  to 
obstruct  his  beastly  line  !)  hinted  that  the 
express  was  twenty  minutes  late  already 
and  that  in  a  little  while  the  line 
would  be  wanted  for  another  train  that 
was  coming  up  behind  ;  so  every  one 
scrambled  back  in  a  hurry  and  the 
express  steamed  away. 

While  Lydia  ran  down  to  the  road 
to  intercept  a  market  cart  that  was 
passing,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  the 
Frenchman.  My  words  were  brief  and 
to  the  point — I  don't  believe  in  un- 
necessary fuss — I  said  he  had  performed 
a  very  useful  act  and  that  I  was  much 
obliged  to  him. 

He  made  a  step  towards  me — I  was 
afraid  he  was  going  to  kiss  me,  and 
prepared  to  dodge — but  he  merely  held 
out  his  hand  and  said  "  Thank  you." 

1  begged  him  not  to  mention  it,  shook 
hands  with  him  and  accepted  a  cigar, 
which  shows  how  magnanimous  I  can 
be. 

We  all  three  went  home  in  the  market 
cart,  which  jolted  horribly,  and  Lydia 
sat  and  held  the  Frenchman's  hand  all 
the  time,  which  I  considered  remarkably 
bad  form.     However,  I  pretended  not  to 


notice,  as  I  didn't  w^ant  a  scene  before 
the  driver.  But  to  pay  them  out,  I  sang 
'*  Rule  Britannia ''at  the  top  of  my  voice 
all  the  way  home,  because  I  know  that 
annoys  a  Frenchman  more  than  anything 
else — especially  after  Fashcxla. 

It  was  just  the  same  when  we  arrived 
at  the  hotel.  Every  one  flocked  out  to 
meet  us,  and  Lydia  insisted  upon  telling 
the  whole  tale  in  her  own  way,  and,  upon 
my  word,  by  the  time  she'd  finished,  I 
scarcely  recognised  the  event ;  for  by  her 
glaring  exaggerations,  distortions  and 
perversions,  she  absolutely  made  it 
appear  as  though  Jules  Dupres  had  been 
in  the  jaws  of  death,  and  not  I. 

Then  that  treacherous  Frenchman 
went  off  into  a  faint  again  and  posed  as 
a  hero  of  the  lirst  water,  and  every  one 
squirmed  round  him  and  mopped  him 
with  Eau  de  Cologne  and  fanned  him 
and  poured  Three  Star  into  him,  and  I 
was  nowhere.  Not  that  I  minded  that. 
It  was  the  low  meanness  of  the  thing 
that  irritated  me  ;  for  if  any  one  was  the 
real  hero  of  that  afternoon's  adventure,  it 
was  I.  1  told  Lydia  so,  but  she  was  very 
rude  to  me  and  said  she  would  like  to 
know  w^ho  had  saved  my  life  ? 

I  replied,  the  bicycle  had — undoubt- 
edly— and  then  she  said  ''  Rubbish," 
which  was  more  than  I  could  stand,  so  I. 
told  her  once  and  for  all  that  she  might 
consider  all  was  over  between  us  ;  andshe 
had  the  bad  taste  to  say  she  was  extremely 
pleased,  and  that  she  was  going  to  sit 
w4th  the  Frenchman,  who  was  being  put 
to  bed. 

I  told  her  it  wasn't  proper  and  she  had 
no  right  to  do  it,  but  she  said  she  didn't 
care,  and  what  business  was  it  of  mine 
any  way  ? 

Of  course  /  ought  to  have  been  put  to 
bed  if  any  one  was — my  foot  ached  like 
everything — but  I  sat  out  on  the  verandah 
with  my  leg  up  on  a  chair  and  ate  a  jolly 
good  dinner.  He  only  had  a  cup  of 
washy  stuff  that  Lydia  made  out  of  a 
dried  jujube,  so  I  had  the  pull  of  him 
there. 

The  next  day  I  had  it  out  with  the 
Frenchman.     At  least,  he  came  to  me — 
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he  was  ashamed  of  himself,  I  suppose  — 
and  said  that  Lydia  had  promised  to 
marry  him  (I  should  think  so,  after  sit- 
ting in  his  bedroom!)  and  that  I  had 
every  right  to  consider  myself  wronged  (I 
agreed  with  him  there),  and  that  he  was 
anxious  to  offer  me  every  satisfaction  and 
the  clioice  of  weapons  was  mine. 

As  I  had  never  handled  a  sword  in  my 
life,  and  couldn't  hit  a  horse  at  a  hundred 
yards,  I  merely  said  "  Pooh  I "  and  passed 


it  off  with  a  sconifur  smile.  I  imphed 
til  at  the  suggestion  was  beneath  my 
contempt  and  that  the  only  satisfaction 
he  could  afford  me  would  be  in  punching 
Iiis  nose,  but  as  he  didn't  see  his  way  to 
permitting  this,  the  matter  dropped. 

After  that,  I  cabled  to  the  Mater  that 
I'd  had  a  bad  accident  but  she  wasn't  to 
worry — which  I  flatter  myself  was  rather 
thoughtful  of  me — 

And  then  I  went  home. 


A     MONG   the   mounlains. 
-tV    Below   the    foLintains 

Her  feet  are  vagrant 

Where   lender  corn 

Are   foaming    far. 

Breeze    whispered   lightly. 

Now   swiftly   swinging, 

Bends.    Sweet  and   sprightly, 

The   axe  is  ringing 

She   starts.     Forlorn 

Where    woodmen  are 

Her  lover  lingers, 

Tall  limbers  feliing. 

With  iwitching   fingers. 

Their  biows  are  knelling 

And    nervous  flush. 

Some  stalely  spar. 

Until   she   meets  him 

The  maiden,   tripping 

And   softly  greets  him 

Where  Iambs  are  skipping 

With   giriy   blush. 

By  meadows  bright. 

One  moment   bolder 

Sees  rosy  brightness 

He  dares  to  hold  her, 

And  silver  whiteness 

With   sacred  hush, 

Around  the  height. 

And   kisses  tender, 

And  amber-golden 
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a  Ph„losrath  byA.0.  HorJtt 

THE  annual  problem  of  where  to 
spend  a  summer  liulidny  is  now-a- 
days  most  difficult  to  solve  :  not  from 
a  dearth  of  wonderlands  or  healthful 
resiifts  and  lovely  scenes,  so  miiuli  as 
from  an  "  embarras  de  choix." 

With  modern  facilities  of  locomotion, 
cherip  tours  and  other  mediums,  the 
lieauties  and  mar\els  of  Dame  Nature 
are  almost  all  within  the  reach  of  thou- 
sands, and  fresh  discoveries  are  addinj; 
to  their  number  year  by  year. 

These  lalter 
possess  for 
many  an  addi- 
tional fascina- 
tion frO'H  the 
fact  of  novelty, 
l>ein};  unhack- 
neyed like  so 
many  of  the 
world's  famed 
"sights,"\vhile 
equal  in  their 
charm       of 


widely  adver- 
tised and  lung 
visited  tourist 
centres. 

Such  a  place 
is  to  be  found 
within  touch 
of  civilisation, 
in  the  heart  of 
the  Canadian 
portion  of  the 
Rocky  Moun- 
tains,     that 


magnificent  Cordilleran  belt  which  spans 
the  North  American  Continent  from 
Arctic  sea  to  central  isthmus. 

Two  summers  since,  in  passing  over 
the  Canadian  Pacilic  Railway,  that  prince 
of  all  transcontinental  lines  for  scenic 
grandeur,  the  writer  spent  a  week  at 
Field,  a  little  railway  centre  in  British 
Columbia,  and  was  so  enchanted  with 
ils  situ;ition  and  surroundings  that  he 
determined  to  itturn  in  rgoi,  and  spent 
three  months  ere  he  could  tear  himseli 
avvay. 

The journey 
Ihither  is  of 
continuous  in- 
terest from 
either  shore  : 
from  the 
I':v;Ltic,hvthe 
,!,'  1  o  r  i  o  u  s 
Fraser       can- 
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giant  gateway  of  the  mountains,  where  But  the  dehghtful  situation  of  this 
the  precipices  seem  to  rise  straight  from  charming  centre  and  its  many  comforts, 
the  undulating  plain  and  suddenly  en-     only  give  a  preliminary  foretaste  of  the 


gulf  the  approaching  traveller ;  past 
sunny  Banff,  magnificent  Mount  Temple 
and  its  glacier-bearing  neighbours  of 
the  watershed;  at  length  "The  Great 
Divide"  is  crossed,  and  ten  miles 
further  down,  on  the  Pacific  slope,  lies 
Field,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  cradled 
in  the  arms  of  mighty  mountains,  whose 
snow- clad  peaks  and  shattered  crags 
appeal  directly  to  the  heart  of  every 
Nature-lover. 

Close  nestled  beneath  the  castellated 
ramparts  of  Mount  Stephen,  the  glory  of 
the  valley,  beside  the  murmuring  waters 
of  the  Wapta  River,  stands  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Hotel ;  and  the  greeting 
from  Miss  Moilison,  ablest  of  managers 
and  pleasantest  of  hostesses,  makes  the 
guest  feel  immediately  at  home. 


joys  of  its  environment,  with  its  boundless 
possibilities. 

The  mountaineer  is  amply  catered  for ; 
magnificent  view-points,  with  a  fair  spice 
of  difficulty  in  the  ascent,  lie  close  round 
the  hotel :  and  loftier  peaks,  which 
almost  vie  with  those  of  Switzerland,  can 
be  reached  in  a  day  or  two  by  camping 
out.  Facilities  for  this  are  provided  on 
the  spot,  and  guides  from  Switzerland  are 
stationed  by  the  railroad  company  for 
the  benefit  of  climbers.  For  more  ex- 
tended expeditions,  also,  three  valleys 
offer  pre-eminent  attractions.  Cataract 
Valley,  leading  from  Hector  to  the 
exquisite  O'Hara  Lake,  circled  by  noble 
crests  I  Ice  River  Valley,  deeply  cleft  in 
the  centre  of  the  Ottertail  group  of 
mountains,  whose   charms  were  practi- 
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cally  all  unknown  till  last  July,  when 
Messrs.  F:iy  and  Scat tergood  and  I  made 
the  lirst  niountaiiiecring  expedition  to 
explore  the  valley  and  attempt  its  three 
great  peaks  ;  and  Yoho  Valley,  of  which 
more  anon. 

For  the  less  energetic,  geologic 
interest  and  natui-al  beauties  are  encoun- 
tered close  at  hand.  On  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Stephen  there  He  extensive  beds 
of  fossils,  where  trilobites  in  myiiads, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  si/e,  may  be 
picked  up  by  any 
one  ;  and,  higher 
still  in  the  huge 
amphitheatre 
jbcve,  fine  speci- 
mens of  crystals 
can  be  found. 

Two  and  a  half 
miles  or  so  from 
Field  is  a  fine 
natural  bridge. 
formed  by  the 
wearing  of  a 
narrow  archway 
through  a  massive 
wall  of  rock. 
which  stretches 
right  across  the 
river  bed,  and 
the  whole  volume 
of  the  Wapta 
foams  through 
the  contracted 
orifice  in  this 
mighty  barrier 
with  tremendous 
force  and  a  fine 
display  of  lashing 
spray  and  turbu- 
lent disorder. 

Barely  two 
furlongs  further 
the  harassed 
river  enters  a 
narrow  canyon, 
down  which,  with 
tortuous      course 

and  several  thundering  cascades,  it  tears 
its  way  between  constniining  cliffs, 
presenting     a    succession    of    effective 


"  bits "   to   wanderers  above   on   either 
rocky  bank. 

But  the  grandest  feature  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Field  is,  most  undoubtedly, 
the  Yoho  Valley,  which,  both  by  its  own 
resources  of  lake  and  waterfall  and 
glacier,  and  the  dehght  of  its  approaches, 
whether  by  Emerald  Lake  or  Burgess 
Pass,  is  destined  probably  to  be  the  most 
famous  of  the  many  grand  attractions 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  wealth 
of  scenery. 


True,  there  is  not  the  rugged,  preci- 
piced  entourage  of  Moraine  Lake  ;  nor 
the   exquisite  setting  of   Louise,  whose 
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superb,  snow-crowned  sentinels,  Victoria, 
Lefroy  and  Aberdeen,  keep  their  eternal 
vigil  over  its  fair  waters  :  but  there  is 
inlinitely  more  variety.  One  is  led  on 
from  one  subHmity  of  Nature's  handi- 
work to  another.  Lakes,  large  and  small  ; 
gorges  black  and  awesome ;  lesser 
ravines,  with  twisting  channels  and 
sparkling  rush  of  water,  eddying  between 
the  well-worn  rocks  ;  grand  woods  and 
noble  cliffs,  with  flower-decked  alps  and 
lovely  vistas  through  the  trees;  glaciers, 
wondrous  in  form  and  colour,  descending 
into  the  valley-bed  ;  and  above,  the  lofty 
mountain-sides,  all  hung  with  gleaming 
glaciers  and  culminating  in  pure  snow- 
clad  peaks  or  jagged,  gabled  masses, 
which  pierce  the  very  vault  of  heaven. 

But  it  is  the  waterfalls  that  add  the 
crowning  charm  to  this  concatenation 
of  delights.  The  countless  tumbling  cas- 
cades that  seam  the  steep  walls  on  either 
side  ;  the  grandeur  of  the  great,  glacier- 
fed  Takakkaw  Fall,'  and  the  less  lofty, 
but  perhaps  yet  more  effective  Twin 
Falls,  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  any  land 
for  picturesqueness  and  for  charm. 

In  this  idyllic  corner  of  the  mountain 
world,  the  writer  spent  two  or  three 
weeks  as  Mr.  Edward  Whymper's  guest, 
and  had  the  opportunity  of  climbing  all 
the  hitherto  untrodden  peaks  in  its 
vicinity  and  of  exploring  thoroughly  its 
recesses,  vast  snowfields  and  outlying 
passes. 

There  are  two  main  approaches  to  the 
Yoho  Valley  now.  The  principal  by 
waggon  road  through  a  grand  forest 
(where  one  long  vista  leads  the  vision 
down  the  enshadowed  avenue  of  tall, 
tapering  trees  to  the  white  sunlit  crest  of 
glacier-crowned  Mount  Vaux),  to  the 
shores  of  Emerald  Lake. 

Here  a  hotel  in  the  Swiss  chalet 
style  is  being  built,  and  comfortable 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  a 
lengthened  stay.  Situate  on  the  edge  of 
a  small  wooded  promontory,  lapped  by 
the  peaceful  waters,  with  pleasant  paths 
meandering  through   the   forest  growth 

*  Takakkaw^  a  Cree  Indian  word,  meaning  •'  It 
is  wonderful." 


along  the  shore,  and  cosy  corners 
everywhere  for  rest  and  scenery  to 
be  enjoyed,  it  stands  beset  by  alpine 
slopes  and  rocky  pinnacles,  Mount 
Wapta's  castled  ramparts  and  the 
splendid  precipices  of  Mount  Burgess; 
and  in  front,  the  sheer  face  of  the 
Emerald  mountain  with  its  snowy  cur- 
tain and  encircling  glaciers,  far  above  ; 
the  whole  rich  setting  re-appearing  in 
sharp-detailed  duplicate  upon  the  mirror 
surface  of  the  tree-girt  lake. 

But  we  must  leave  the  chalet  and, 
on  foot  or  horseback,  resume  our  expe- 
dition. Quitting  the  lake,  a  stretch  of 
gravel  flat  is  crossed,  and  a  steep  trail 
winds  past  some  pretty  falls  and  ere  long 
buries  itself  in  the  thick  woods,  through 
which  we  steadily  ascend  until  the 
summit  of  the  Yoho  Pass  is  gained,  at 
an  elevation  of  just  6,000  feet,  between 
Mount  Wapta  and  the  Parsons*  Peak, 
the  culmination  of  the  eastern  spur  of 
the  Emerald  Group  of  Mountains. 

Here  a  trail  converges  from  the  right, 
a  beautiful  alternative  by  which  to  come 
direct  from  F'ield  or  to  return. 

It  is  a  way  replete  with  lovely  pictures  ; 
the  pine  trees  and  the  lowlier  growth 
upon  the  slopes  and  ridges  of  Burgess 
Pass  form  a  succession  of  admirable  frames 
and  foregrounds  for  many  a  striking 
view,  so  that  the  3,000  feet  of  ascent, 
by  a  good  pony  trail,  seems  scarcely 
half  the  altitude,  so  constantly  enjoyable 
has  been  the  scenery — down  the  valley 
where  Mount  Vaux's  elegantly  moulded 
glacial  apex  shines  against  the  blue ; 
up  the  narrow  wooded  canyon  to  the 
Great  Divide  ;  or  straight  across  to 
Stephen's  splendid  mass  (seen  here 
perhaps  to  better  advantage  than  from 
any  other  point)  and  the  Cathedral's 
ruined  spires  and  towers. 

As  the  narrow  ridge  of  Burgess  Pass 
is  crossed,  the  Emerald  Group  bursts  on 
the  sight,  with  the  bright  lakelet  in  its 
leafy  setting  3,000  feet  below,  more 
exquisitely  emerald  in  colour  from  this 
vantage  point  than  from  a  lower  altitude, 
and  the  tremendous  wall  of  Burgess 
towering  above  our  heads. 
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The  trail  now  skirts  the 
bases  of  Mounts  Field  and 
Wapta,  trending  downwards 
at  an  easy  angle.  The  latter 
j>cak  is  well  worth  climbing 
and  not  difficult,  provided 
that  one  expert  and  a  rope 
are  of  the  party.  It  affords 
a  glorious  panorama  in  all 
directions,  and  is,  in  many 
ways,  the  finest  point  from 
which  to  HBt  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  Yoho 
Valley. 

The  path  swings  round  to 
join  the  lower  one  on  Yoho 
Pass,  and  brings  us,  in  a  few 
paces,  to  a  restful  little  lake, 
enshrined  in  forest,  with  a 
fairy  peep  of  whitened  sum- 
mits far  beyond,  and  the 
sharp  Piusons'  Peak  its 
dominating  feature  in  a 
backward  look. 

Again  we  have  a  choice 
of  routes  at  our  disposal. 
The  upper  one,  soon  pass- 
ing timber-line  and  clinging 
to  the  rugged  flank  of  the 
east  ridge  of  Emeralds,  just 
below  its  fringe  of  glacier, 
presents  a  scries  of  hue 
prospects.  Before  the  jialh 
emerges  from  the  trees,  a 
booming  as  of  distant  thunder 
reverberates  with  ever  grow- 
ing volume  and  intensity,  and 
in  half  an  hour  we  issue  in 
full  sight  of  the  grand  Ta- 
kakkaw  Fall,  on  the  far  side 
of  the  valley,  more  than  a 
mile  across  in  an  air  line. 

The  great  neve  between 
MoTMit  Balfour  and  Moimt 
N'iles  gleams  while  above  ;  a 
crevassed  glacier  tongue 
streams   down    a    narrowing  '"" 

gully,  worn   in   long  ages   in 
the    face    of   a    tremendous 
«-all  of  rock,  nearly  2.500  feet  in  height ; 
the  torrent,  issuing  from  an  icy  cavern, 
rvsbes   tempestuously    down    a     deep, 


winding  chasm  till  it  gains  the  verge  of 
the  unbroken  cliff,  leaps  forth  in  sudden 
wildness  ioT    i^o  IteV,  w\A  'Oi\i\\  vtv   -a. 
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stupendous  column  of  pure  white  spark- 
ling water,  broken  by  giant  jets  descend- 
ing rocket-like  and  wreathed  in  volumed 
spray,  dashes  upon  the  rocks  800  feet 
below,  and  breaking  into  a  milky  series 
of  cascading  rushes  for  500  feet  more, 
swirls  into  the  swift  current  of  the  Yoho 

Down  the  far- stretching  steeps,  clothed 
with  their  wealth  of  pines  or  rugged  in 
their  barrenness,  dash  other  silvery 
cascades  :  the  river  gleams  below  : 
majestic  hues  of  cliff  and  jagged  pinna- 


CATHtDRAL   MOUNTAIN    ^ 


cles  cleave  the  clear  sky,  and  glaciers 
and  snowlields  lie  along  their  base. 

When  we  at  length  move  onward,  the 
sharp-cut  point  of  Angle  Peak  rises 
above  us  to  the  left,  and  we  swing  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  Emerald  massif  into 
the  Upper  Yoho  Valley,  a  tributary 
descending  at  right  angles  to  the  main. 
It  is  an  ideal  upland  vale.  The  lower 
portion  is  draped  heavily  with  trees  of 
varied  fohage,  screening  aii  exquisite 
little  lake,  and  the  torrent's  course, 
lugged  always  and  broken  by  repeated 
cataracts  and  miniature  Canyons,  grows 
deeper  and  narrower  and  more  abrupt, 
as  it  plunges  downward  to  a  final  head- 


long leap  over  a  splendid  belt  of  cliffs  to 
join  the  foaming  river. 

A  somewhat  long  but  interesting 
digression  may  be  made  to  the  head  of 
this  valley,  which  soon  grows  wilder, 
hemmed  in  by  the  ragged  spurs,  the 
massive  peaks  and  lofty  glaciers  of 
the  Emerald  group  on  one  side,  and 
the  broken  ridges  from  Survey  Station 
18  and  Insulated  Peak  upon  the  other. 
Near  the  top  of  the  pass,  the  gable  of 
Kiwetinok  Peak  forming  nn  effective 
background,  lies  a  lonely  alpine  tarn, 
ahnosf  entirely 
frozen  over, 
when  visited  in 
August  last,  with 
deep  s  n  o  w - 
banks  and  barren 
boulders  border- 
ing its  chilly 
surface.  Across 
the  pass,  a  way, 
lalwrious  and 
long,  can  be 
made  into  the 
Beaver-tail  Val- 
ley and  on  to 
Field. 

If    the    lower 
path  from  Yoho 
Lake    is    taken, 
we     round     it? 
KOM  BUHiiKss  I'Ass.  further  end  and 

traverse  thick 
pinewoods,  with 
the  roar  of  the  great  Fall  ever  sounding 
louder  in  our  ears.  Then  conies  a  rapid 
descent,  with  a  view  of  the  Takakkaw 
on  the  way,  and  sharp  zigzags  to  the 
floor  of  the  valley,  where  rich  grassy 
meadows  lie  extended  at  our  feet. 

Soon  we  are  standing  by  the  river 
brink,  face  to  face  with  the  huge  cataract, 
whose  glistening  mass  of  foaming  water 
seems  to  pour  straight  from  the  blue 
firmament  that  crowns  the  frowning  walls, 
and  crashes  with  a  ceaseless  thunder  on 
the  boulders  at  tlieir  base. 

Traversing  shingle  flats,  green  sunny 
meadows,  and  shady  forest  groves,  we 
pass   the  shallow  Lake   Duchesnay,  its 
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waters  wonderfully  warm  and  its  shore 
thickly  strewn  with  tiny  shells,  with 
Yoho  Peak,  so  often  visible  as  we  ascend 
the  valley,  rearing  its  pure  snow  dome 
above  the  pines,  and  the  white,  gleaming 
Ulacier  forming  the  central  feature  of  the 
background. 

Hard  by,  the 
river 

throngh  a  nar- 
row,     crooked 
Hume,     worn 
deeply    in    the 
solid    rock,     a 
turbulent     and 
seething  fiood ; 
and,     a     short 
distance  higher 
lip,     two     con- 
siderable tribu- 
taries    enter 
from  the  west. 
First  the  Upper 
Yoho      stream, 
leaping    ■  from 
out    the     dark- 
green       woods 
that     cling     to 
the  steep    cliff 
sides,  makes  its 
lofty    plunge 
close      to      the 
trail,      forming 
Latighing 


steeply  through  the  trees  ;  and  near  the 
junction,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Falls,  a 
rustic  shelter  is  erected  where  the  visitor 
may  make  a  pleasant  stay.  Delightful 
peeps  of  the  tumultuous  stream  are 
frequently  obtained,  and  a  superb  gorge 


Fall. 


r\ 


hundred  paces 
further,  the  tor- 
rent draining 
Habcl  glacier 
comes   impetu-t 

ously    down,  ^^.j^. 

and  our  way 
now  lies  along 

its  course.  A  forest  trail  with  some 
ascent  is  followed,  and  soon  athwart  the 
pine  trees  to  our  left  a  glimpse  is  gained 
of  what,  by  many,  is  considered  to  be 
the  chiefest  glory  of  the  region — the 
Twin  Falls — not  equalling  in  grandeur 
the  Takakkaw's  single  leap,  yet  still 
more  picturesque. 
A  path  diverges  to  its  foot,  ascending 


is  passed,  with  vertical  precipices  fully 
200  feet  in  height,  whose  crests  are 
almost  touching  as  they  overhang  the 
boiling  torrent. 

Soon  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the 
Twin  Falls  themselves,  and  from  a  wide, 
sloping  terrace,  covered  with  under- 
growth and  shrubs,  gaze  up  at  the  noble 
cliff,  which  rises  abru'pW'j  ■somt  Vow  w 
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five  hundred  feet  and  stretches  cinht  istic  Yoho  valley  lake  comes  suddenly  to 
across  the  valley.  From  two  deep  view  amidst  the  trees,  and  from  its  lower 
grooves  worn  in  the  centre  of  its  upper      end,  above  the  heavy  fringe  of  firs,  we 


rim,  the  parted  river  pours  its  glittering 
twin  streams  in  ceaseless  cataracts, 
which  rush  united  downwards  in  a  suc- 
cession of  turbulent  cascades  and  sweep 
below  us  wildly  in  their  headlong  haste. 

A  detour  to  the  right  enables  one  to 
clamber  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and 
thence  a  pleasant  stroll  through  an  open 
fiower-strewn  glen  will  take  us  to  the 
end  of  Habel  glacier,  with  its  three 
tongues  ;  or,  by  keeping  to  the  north, 
an  interesting  rock  scramble  leads  to 
Ynho  Peak. 

The  return  from  the  Twin  Falls  should 
be  by  the  footpath  beside  the  Httle  river. 
Frequent  cascades  and  foaming  rushes, 
miniature  canyonsandmeanderingcurves, 
form  many  a  lovely  picture,  set  otf  by  the 
varied  greenery  of  bush  and  plant,  and 
framed  by  massive  trunks  and  over- 
arching boughs. 

Crossing  the  stream,  another  character- 


C.itch  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  Twin  Falls, 
and  see  them  again  reHected  in  the  clear- 
ness of  the  water,  whilst  the  murmur  of 
their  far-oif  thunder  fills  the  ear. 

Then  we  complete  our  jouruev  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  main  valley.  Half  an 
hour  from  the  Shelter  brings  us  on  a 
sudden  face  to  face  with  the  vast  tongue 
of  glacier  that  pushes  its  resistless  way 
from  the  great  life-bereft  snow  i-egions 
1  cliffs, 


irm  lower 


s  Wapta 


far  above,  between    huge  ban* 
into  the  verdant  heart  of  the  v 
realms  of  life  and  vegetation. 

It  is  one  of  the  twoscore  < 
great  iiutllows  from  the  enornioii 
and  Waputtehk  icc-lields,  an 
some  thirty  miles  in  length,  wliicli  curves 
in  the  form  of  the  tetter  J  around  the  head 
of  Yoho  Valley,  its  long  tongues  descend- 
ing on  cither  side  of  the  water-shed 
between  each  pair  of  peaks  that  form 
retaining  walls  for  its  vast  arctic  mass. 
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•  The  Yoho  Valley,  thrusting  itself  as  it 
were  into  the  very  centre  of  this  great 
snott-field,  is  obviously  an  unequalled 
base  for  studying  the  glacial  world.  No 
glaciers  near  the  railroad  rival  these  for 
area,  variety,  or  interest.  Easy  of  access, 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  these 
mar\'els  of  the  alpine  world  are  readily 
displayed  within  a  few  hours'  journey  of 
its  sheltered  \voods  and  meadows. 

Even    a    single   hour  on    the  ice  will 
yield  such  scenes  of  interest  that  it  would 


longitudinal,  are  caused  by  the  passing 
of  the  frozen  river,  from  50  feet  to 
100  feet  in  depth,  over  the  rapid  fall  of 
bedrock,  or  by  the  compression  of  its 
mass  between  the  narrowing  cliffs, 
Seracs — the  pinnacles  and  towers  of 
ice  formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
two  distributing  causes — rise  in  bewilder- 
ing chaos  in  the  more  broken  parts. 
Great  banks  of  brown  moraine,  the 
ih'hris  fallen  from  the  mountain  slopes 
and  carried  downwards  by  the  advanc- 


repay  ten  times  the  labour.   There  is  the  ing   stream   of    ice,   line   its    sides  and 

ice  cave  at  the  point,  the  source  of  the  sometimes   mark   its  centre.     Here  and 

Yoho  stream.   Vast  crev.isses,  Jaferal  and  there,  perhaps,  a   gyaoetAsfcXt  n^^"^  ^ot 

AV>.  J^     October,  igo^.  ^ 
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seen,  where  a  large  block  has  by  re- 
flected heat  melted  the  ice  and  snow  in 
a  deep  hollow  around  it,  but  by  its 
shadow  shielded  a  pedestal  on  which  it 
is  upborn  in  isolation. 

From  Yoho  Peak  (an  easy  climb)  a 
glacier  panorama,  seldom  to  be  surpassed, 
save  possibly  in  some  far  more  inacces- 
sible locality,  is  outspread.  Situated 
between  the  Habel  and  the  Yoho 
tongues,  a  wide  expanse  of  snow-held, 
edged  with  noble  peaks,  almost  sur- 
rounds our  view-point ;  the  one  exception 
is  the  south,  where  a  fine  vista  of  the 
green  Yoho  Valley  breaks  the  uniformity 
of  white,  and  leads  the  eye  down  its 
deep,  wooded  cleft  to  the  long  inden- 
tated  range  of  splendid  mountains  be- 
yond the  railroad — Mounts  Temple 
and  Victoria,  Lefroy  and  Hungabee, 
Cathedral  and  Stephen. 

For  those  who  have  both  time  and 
inclination  more  extended  glacier  ex- 
cursions can  be  profitably  made.  The 
ascent  of  Mount  Habel  and  Mount 
Collie,  respectively  10,600  feet  and 
10,500  feet  above  the  sea,  are  compara- 
tively simple  if  a  good  guide  is  employed, 
and  a  stupendous  panorama,  particularly 
grand  towards  the  giant  ranges  on  the 
north-west,  is  obtained  from  either. 

Others,  who  do  not  wish  to  climb  but 
may  desire  to  see  the  beauties  and  interests 
of  glacial  scenery  and  experience,  are 
recommended  to  essay  one  or  more  of 
the  three  passes  opening  up  new  worlds 
upon  their  further  sides.  But  an  ex- 
perienced guide  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  these  trips.  As  yet  no 
shelters  are  erected  on  the  other  side, 
and  a  night  out  is  necessary  if  a  return 
by  the  same  or  by  another  pass  is 
planned.  But  a  night  out  in  the  Rockies, 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  on  a  springy  couch 
of  branches  underneath  the  spreading  fir- 
trees  (especially  beside  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful lakes  that  nestle  at  the  terminal  of 
each  of  these  three  glacial  passes),  is  a 
delightful  experience  and  well  worth  the 
experiment. 

The  Balfour  Pass  to  Hector  Lake  is 
an  exception,  however,  and  a  long  day's 


rapid  marching  will  take  the  traveller  to 
Laggan  the  same  night,  and  make  an 
agreeable  variation  in  the  return  route  to 
civilised  society. 

The  treasures  of  this  alpine  valley  and 
its  varied  environment,  its  wealth  of 
forest,  flowers,  streams,  lakes,  glaciers, 
waterfalls,  and  mountain  peaks,  are  far 
from  being  exhausted  in  this  brief  survey. 
Weeks  might  be  pleasantly  passed  ex- 
ploring its  recesses  and  wandering 
amongst  its  still  untrodden  haunts. 

One  only  lack  there  is,  in  common 
with  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  gene- 
rally— the  lack  of  life.  Deep  tracks  of 
cariboo  and  other  big  game  witness  to 
their  quondam  multitude,  but  they  are 
driven  now  to  more  secluded  fastnesses. 
The  mountain  goat  is  sometimes  seen, 
and  a  herd  of  seventeen  were  watched 
with  interest  by  our  party  one  morning 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  bare  ridge 
which  bounds  the  Upper  Yoho  Valley. 
Marmots,  it  is  true,  are  seemingly  abun- 
dant, and  their  whistle  echoes  often 
among  the  higher  rocks.  The  squirrel, 
too,  peeps  out  at  times  amongst  the 
pines  or  races  across  the  pathway.  Bird 
life  is  scarce  :  a  whisky-jack  or  two,  a 
few  grouse,  and  occasional  small  birds 
are  seen  at  intervals,  but  silence  usually 
reigns  supreme.  The  porcupine  is  fairly 
common  and  frequently  amusing  to  en- 
counter :  several  visited  the  precincts  of 
our  camp,  and  one  I  met  in  circumstances 
of  special  interest. 

When  traversing  the  snov^ry  *  ice-field 
which  overhangs  the  end  of  Habel 
glacier,  at  an  altitude  of  some  9,000  feet, 
a  round,  dark  object  was  perceived  close 
to  the  edge  of  a  crevasse.  On  going 
nearer  to  investigate,  we  recognised  that 
it  was  a  porcupine,  a  record  mountaineer 
amongst  its  species,  1,500  feet  above  the 
timber-line.  Getting  as  near  to  it  as 
possible,  for  the  great  crevasse  yawned 
deep  between  us,  I  took  a  portrait  of  this 
alpine  enthusiast. 

We  were  not  certain  whether  he  was 
dead,  asleep,  or  wrapped  in  meditation, 
so  we  snowballed  him.  At  this  indignity 
he  uncurled  hurriedly  and  waddled  off. 
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A  second  photo  was  recorded  as  he  dis- 
appeared beneath  an  overhanging  ledge 
of  snow,  but  soon  he  slipped  and  fell 
some  20  feet  into  the  chasm,  where  we 
saw  him  wandering  about  unhurt,  but 
probably,  alas  !  unable  ever  to  climb  out. 
And  there  we  were  compelled  to  leave 
him  to  his  doom,  the  victim  of  the  only 
fatal  accident  recorded  for  the  year  in 
the  Canadian  mountains. 

It  may  appear  unwise  to  close  the  stoiy 
of  the  Yoho  with  a  tragedy.  But  unless, 
like  this  victim,  travellers  will  climb  alone 


or  insufficiently  equipped  on  glaciers  and 
other  unsafe  places,  there  are  no  dangers 
on  these  mountains  ;  and  their  grand 
summits  and  extensive  panoramas,  the 
glaciers  with  their  wondrous  beauties 
of  form  and  colouring,  the  sombre  forests 
and  the  Howery  alps,  the  splendid  cata- 
racts and  lovely  lakes,  unite  in  calling  to 
the  lovers  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  to 
come  and  pny  them  a  visit,  which  cannot 
fail  to  lead  to  admiration  and  affec- 
tion, and  send  them  home  refreshed, 
invigorated,  and  inspired. 


[The  wrilcr  desires  spcciiilly  to  ackno\vle(ij;e  his  indehlcfliicss  lo 
Misa  V.iux,  of  ['hiladtlphia,  for  llieir  kind  permission  to  reproduce 
ph  olographs.] 
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IT'S  no  use,"  said  Anthea  desper- 
ately, ''  I  can't  tell  her— I  won't  tell 
her — I  wouldn't  tell  her  for  anything." 

*'  But  why  ?  "  I  asked  again.  '*  What 
possible  reason  can  she  have  for  object- 
ing to  wc  ?  " 

Anthea  was  standing  in  her  garden 
with  her  elbow  on  the  red-brick  wall.  I 
had  climbed  the  wall  from  the  lane,  sunk 
four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  garden, 
and  was  sitting  on  the  stone  coping  very 
near  to  Anthea's  elbows.  The  month 
was  June,  and  the  thrushes  and  linnets 
in  the  red  haw'thorn  behind  her  echoed 
my  simple  question  jubilantly — 

*'  But  why  ?— why  ?— why  ?  " 

'*  I  have  told  you  why,  dozens  of 
times.  It  is  not  you  in  particular  she 
would  object  to.  It  is  because  you  arc 
a  man,  and  she  hates  men." 

^*  Does  she  hate  all  men  ?  Surely  / 
might " 

**  You  think  you  would  be  an  excep- 
tion ?  You  think  you  would  be  quite 
irresistible,  Paddy  ?  No,  you  w^ouldn't. 
She  w-ould  hate  you  more  than  the 
others,  because — because " 

"  Because  of  what  ?  " 

*'  Because  you  are  better  looking,  and 
— and  nicer." 

I  smiled.  This  was  undoubtedly  true, 
but  it  didn't  seem  to  me  to  be  an 
objection'. 

*'  I  am  glad  you  think  I  am  better 
looking — and  nicer,"  I  said  ;  "  it  is  very 
gratifying.  But  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  now  about  your  aunt.  I  don't  quite 
understand  her  point  of  view. 

Anthea  laughed. 

*'You  naturally  wouldn't.     You  can't 
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imagine  any  one  disliking  such  a  nice 
person  as  you,  can  you,  Paddy  ?  And 
neither  can  I.  I  don't  really  know  why 
it  is.  I  don't  know  much  about  Auntie, 
you  see.  She  never  talks  to  me  about 
anything.  I've  only  picked  up  things 
from  the  servants.  I  believe  something 
sad  happened  to  her  a  long  time  ago  to 
make  her  so  sour  and  miserable.  Some- 
thing disappointing,  I  mean.  There  was 
somebody  once — a  man — who  was  false 
to  her,  and  she  is  always  thinking  about 
it.  That  is  why  she  hates  men.  She 
says  they  are  all  alike." 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  lady,"  I  said 
at  last  slowly.  **  But  it  is  very  hard  on 
us — deuced  hard." 

*'  Yes,"  Anthea  sighed  ;  "  it  is  hard  on 


us. 
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"Something  must  be  done,"  I  said 
decidedly. 

Anthea  didn't  speak. 

"  We  can't  go  on  meeting  in  this 
sneaking,  underhand  kind  of  way  inde- 
finitely," I  went  on. 

"  No,"  Anthea  replied  demurely. 
"  Perhaps  we  had  better  give  up  meeting 
altogether." 

**You  wouldn't  like  to  do  that,  any 
more  than  I  should,"  I  said  serenely. 
"  You  know'  you  wouldn't." 

Anthea  laughed,  and  I  thought — for 
the  hundredth  time  that  summer — how 
very,  very  pretty  she  was.  Prettier  to 
me — as  she  stood  there  in  her  quaint 
cotton  pinafore  with  three  purple  pansies 
stuck  ridiculo'-.siy  into  the  loose  hair 
over  her  d  .ar  little  ears — than  anything 
else  in  the  world. 
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"  Did  you  choose  your  frock  to  match         Anthea  sighed.     "  I  can't  think,"  she 
your  eyes  ? "  1  asked  irrelevantly,  touch-     murmured.     "  You  had  better  give  me 
ins    a    straight    blue    fold    with     my     up,  Paddy." 
tinker,  "  or  your  eyes  to  match 
your  frock  ? " 

"A  horrid  faded  old  pina- 
fore," cried  Anthea  disgustedly. 
"  1  do  think  you're  rude,  Faddy. 
I  sh;iH  go  in." 

I  put  my  arm  round  her  and 
kissed  her. 

"Don't  do  that,  darling," 
I  said,  smiling  into  her  sulky 
face,  "  W'e  had  better  arrange 
something  delinite  before  yon 
go  in,  hadn't  we  ?  This  kind  of 
thing  can't  go  on  much  longer." 

"What  kind  of  thing?" 
Anthea  asked  innocently.  As 
if  she  didn't  know  ! 

"You  are  a  little  humbug, 
Anthea.  I  mean  that  we  can't  go 
on  meeting  here,  in  the  evening, 
and  deceiving  Miss  Ken  worthy. 
It  is  all  nonsense,  and  not  at  all 
ho  n  Durable." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Anilif.i 
with  a  sigh.  "  I  think  it  is  rather  nicL-  : 
but,  as  you  say,  perhaps  we  had  betti^r 
part.  Do  look  at  those  yellow  pansits, 
Paddy,  turning  up  their  dear  little  f.n:i:7- 
to  the  sun  to  say  good-night." 

"  Never  mind  the  pansies,"  1  said 
severely.  "You  know  I  said  uolliing 
of  the  kind.  We  are  going  to  be 
properly  engaged." 

Anthea  freed  herself  from  my  restrain- 
ing arm  and  faced  me. 

"But  we  can't!"  she  said.  "We 
can't  t>e  engaged.     How  can  we  ?" 

"I  shall  go  and  speak  to  your  aunt 
myself." 

"Oh,  Paddy,  you  mustn't.  You  don't 
know " 

"Why  not?"  I  demanded.  "She  can 
only  say  no,  after  all." 

Anthea  laughed. 

'■  Oh,  can't  she.  You  don't  know  her. 
She  will  shut  me  up  m  the  house,  and 
read  all  my  letters,  and  forbid  me  to  go  out 
alone  anywhere.    You  don't  know  Aunt." 

"  Then  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  " 


•'  Don't  be  a  little  goose,"  I  said, 
smiling  at  her  dismal  face.  "  You  know 
I  shall  never  do  that.  And  I  shall  not 
wait  much  longer,  either.  Why  should 
we  wait  ?     I  have  plenty  of  money." 

"  How  nice  !  "  said  Anthea. 

"  1  can  see  that  there  is  onlyo 
to  be  done,  if  we  can't  get  yoi 
consent," 

"Well?" 

"We  must  mari^  \\\\.\i.ou\. "\V"' 
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Anthea  gazed  at  me  with  wide  blue 
eyes. 

*'  Marry  ?  "  she  echoed,  "  without  it  ?** 

"  Yes  !  " 

*'  You  don^t  mean ?  '* 

**  Yes,  I  do.  That's  exactly  what  I  do 
mean.'* 

'^  Not — not  run  away  ?  " 

I  laughed  again. 

'*  We  shan't  have  far  to  run.  Etherege 
will  marry  us,  I  am  sure.  He  finds  it 
worth  his  while  to  oblige  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  we've  always  been  the  best 
of  friends.  He  says  your  aunt  is  a 
heathen,  Anthea.  He  will  be  glad 
enough,  no  doubt,  to  save  such  a  nice 
httle  brand  from  the  burning  as  you." 

''  But— Paddy  !  " 

'♦  Well  ? " 

''  I— I  daren't.'* 

*'  Oh,  yes,  you  dare."  I  had  a  strong 
will,  and  generally  found  it  easy  enough 
to  have  my  own  w^ay  with  people. 
Anthea,  with  her  childish  heart  and 
pliant  nature,  was  hardly  likely  to  prove 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  I  fancied. 

"And  then  we  will  go  to  Italy,"  I 
went  on  slowly,  "  and  look  at  pictures 
together." 

Anthea's  face  was  a  study.  She  was 
fond  of  pictures,  and  played  a  good  deal 
with  paint  and  crayons  to  lighten  the 
dulness  of  her  days.  That,  I  suppose,  is 
why  she  wore  a  blue  cotton  pinafore 
when  she  came  out  in  the  evening  to 
talk  to  me  in  the  pansy-garden. 

"  Oh  I  "  she  cried,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
"  Paddy!  Italy?"  Then  with  an  obvious 
effort — 

"  It  would  be  very  wrong,"  she  sighed. 
"  Very  wrong  indeed." 

I  saw  then  that  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  shake  off  the  pleasant  laziness 
which  enwrapped  me,  and  set  to  work 
to  prove  to  her  how  mistaken  she  was. 
I  can  argue  most  convincingly  if  I  like, 
and  I  showed  her  plainly  and  logically 
within  ten  minutes  that  it  was  the  only 
right  thing  to  do  ;  that  her  aunt  was  the 
only  person  who  was  wrong ;  that  she 
owed  her  first  duty  to  herself — and  me, 
and  that  the  wickedest  thing  she  could 


possibly  do  would  be  to  ruin  a  young 
and  promising  life  like  mine  ;  to  give 
me  up,  and  consequently  drive  me  to 
destruction. 

1    ended    by     convincing    her.      Of 
course  1   had   known    I    should,  and   I 
wended  my  way  home  with  a  light  heart, 
quite  sure  of  her  compliance  with  my 
wishes.      But    the    next    day    when    I 
climbed  by  the  high  red  wall  into  the 
pansy-garden  as  usual,  I  found  it  empty. 
Anthea  was  not  there.     I  looked  quickly 
round   the  little   square,  hedged  in  by 
espalier  trees  of  plum  and  pear,  which 
was  my  sweetheart's  own  special  domain  ; 
where  she  tended  so  successfully  half  a 
dozen  quaintly-shaped  beds,  bright  with 
pretty  violas  in  every  charming  shade  of 
purple  and  lavender  and  yellow  ;  but  the 
lady  of  the  garden  was  absent.    I  looked 
at  the   little   gate    in    the   corner    and 
hesitated.     Dare  I  go  through  ?    To  risk 
a  probable  meeting  with  the  antagonistic 
aunt — an    almost  certain   discovery  by 
one    of    the    servants.      Personally,    of 
course,  I  didn't  mind  in  the  least.     It 
would  be  rather  amusing  than  otlierwise 
for  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  be  turned 
forcibly  out  of  the  grounds  of  one  of  his 
own  tenants.   I  might,  with  a  bit  of  luck, 
be  even   taken  for  a  strawberry-thief. 
But — was  it  fair  to  Anthea  ?    I  decided 
after  some  hesitation  that  it  certainly 
was  not,  and  turned  sadly  back  to  the 
wall  again  to  wait  a  few  minutes  longer. 
No  one  ever  came  into  Anthea's  little 
corner  in  the  evening  after  the  gardener 
had  gone  home,  and  so  far  no  one  had 
seen  me  there.     But  I  had  never  before, 
in  the  whole  of  my  life,  done  anything 
underhand  and  dishonourable,  and  I  felt 
glad  to  think — pleasant  though  they  had 
been — that  our  meetings  here  were  nearly 
at  an  end. 

"  She  shall  have  the  prettiest  pansy- 
garden  in  the  world  to  play  with  w^hen 
she  comes  to  live  with  me,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "  and  she  shall  wear  a  blue 
gown  every  morning  when  she  works  in 
it.     She  is  adorable  in  blue.'* 

There  was  a  convenient  hollow  under 
the  coping  of  the  old  wall,  which  Anthea 
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called  her  post-office,  and  here  some- 
times, when  she  had  been  late,  or  unable 
to  come,  I  had  found  a  little  note  from 
my  sweetheart.  I  looked  in  it  carefully 
before  I  climbed  down,  and  even  moved 
one  of  the  loose  bricks  to  one  side  in 
the  vain  hope  that  there  might  be  a 
message  for  me  there  ;  but  there  was 
nothing,  and  I  went  home  sadly,  in  some 
perplexity. 

Had  I  frightened  her,  I  wondered, 
with  my  bold  suggestion  ?  Surely  not — 
and  yet — she  was  very  young.  However, 
frightened  or  not,  I  found  her  waiting 
for  me  next  evening  at  the  usual  time, 
and  to  my  consternation  she  greeted  me 
with  a  catch  in  her  voice  and  eyes  full 
of  tears. 

'*  Why,  darling  !  "  I  said  in  amaze- 
ment, **  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  I 
have  never  seen  you  cry  before.  You 
are  spoiling  your  pretty  eyes." 

**  1  am  the  most  unhappy  person  in 
the  world,"  she  said  with  a  sob. 

**  But  why  ?  What  has  happened  ? 
Why  didn't  you  come  yesterday  ?  " 

I  put  my  arm  round  her  and  drew  her 
close  to  my  side  ;  she  seemed  to  lind 
the  collar  of  my  coat  a  comfortable 
place  to  cry  on,  and  her  sobs  redoubled. 
**  What  have  they  been  doiii,^  to 
you  ? "  I  said.  "  Who  kept  my  little 
sweetheart  away  from  me  yesterday  ? " 
"I  —  I  —  I  had — a — toothache,"  she 
whispered  at  last,  and  my  heart  grew 
suddenly  lighter.     Was  that  all  ? 

**  Poor  httle  girl !  "  I  said  tenderly. 
"  Is  it  aching  now,  darling  ?  Don't  cry 
— it  makes  ine  miserable  too,  when  you 
cr)\" 

Anthea  raised  her  head  suddenly. 
"You  don't   think   I   am   crying   for 
that  f  "  she  cried.     **  For  a  toothache  ? 
It  is  something  much,  much  worse  than 
that.     It— it  is  Aunt." 

**  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  I  said  wisely. 
Anthea  pushed  a  dishevelled  strand  of 
brown  hair  out  of  her  right  eye,  with  a 
small  earthy  hand. 

**The  day  before  yesterday,"  she 
began  pathetically,  "  directly  after  you 
had  gone,  I  went  in  and  the  toothache 


began,  and  it  was  most  awful — the  jump- 
ing, hammering  kind,  you  know,  and  1 
couldn't  bear  it." 

**  I  know,"  I  murmured  sympatheti- 
cally.    **  I  have  had  it  myself." 

*'  And  Auntie  found  out  about  it  and 
came  to  me,  and — and  did  things  to 
make  it  better." 

''  Yes  ? " 

**  She  took  such  a  lot  of  trouble, 
Paddy  ;  she  roasted  onions,  and  figs 
and  things  herself,  and  she  sat  up  half 
the  night  putting  hot  vinegar  cloths  on 
my  cheek — and " 

*'  Yes  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  Paddy,  don't  be  angry " 

''  Angry  ?     Why  should  I  ?  " 

"  She  was  so  kind  and  nice,  I  couldn't 
help  it " 

**  Help  what  ? " 

Anthea  hid  her  face  against  my 
shoulder  again. 

**  I  told  her  about — about  us,"  she  said 
in  a  whisper. 

I  was  very  much  surprised,  but  after 
all  it  was  what  I  had  been  counselling 
from  the  tirst. 

**  She  was  veiy,  very  angry,"  Anthea 
went  on  in  a  subdued  voice,  *'and  she 
forbade  nic  to  see  you  again." 

"Oh— she  did,  did  she  ?" 

'*  She  said  1  had  grieved  and  dis- 
appointed her  beyond  everything — that 
she  would  rather  I  died  than  lived  to  have 
my  heart  broken  by  a  man." 

"  Good  heavens  !  What  did  you  say 
to  that  ? " 

For  a  minute  or  tw-o  Anthea  was  silent, 
and  I  repeated  my  question. 

*'  I  told  her  I  would  give  you  up,"  she 
said  at  last  very  slowly. 

*'  Anthea  ! " 

She  turned  her  head  away  and  picked 
nervously  at  the  stonecrop  on  the  coping 
of  the  wall. 

"That's  why  I  stayed  in  yesterday," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

*'  Anthea  !  " 

**  But  last  night  I  thought  it  all  over," 
she  went  on,  "and  I  find  that  I  can't 
give  you  up." 
*' Anthea  \*' 
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"  And  that's  why  Vm  here  to-day,"  she 
finished  demurely. 

**Then  the  situation  stands  as  it  did 
before  ? "  I  said  at  last. 

''  No,  it  doesn't." 

*'  I  don't  quite  understand." 

**  Because,"  Anthea  said  slowly,  "  I 
wasn't  sure  before,  and  to-day  I  am.  I 
know  now  that  Auntie  is  wrong  to  keep 
me  away  from  you,  and  I  know  that  I 
simply  can't  bear  being  alive — without 
you,  Paddy  !  " 

I  laughed. 

"  When  will  you  come  ?  "  I  said.  "  I 
will  go  and  see  Etherege  to-night.  Will 
you  come  on  Wednesday  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  in  a  very  small  voice,  "  I  will 
come  on  Wednesday." 

The  next  day  was  Friday  ;  I  went 
about  with  a  hght  heart,  making  all  the 
necessary  arrangements,  and  met  with 
so  few  difficulties  that  by  the  time  I 
went  to  the  garden  again  to  meet  my 
promised  wife  I  could  have  sung  for 
pure  joy. 

But  once  more  I  was  disappointed. 
Again  Anthea  was  not  there.  Perhaps 
it  was  toothache  again,  I  told  myself 
gloomily,  or  perhaps  the  grim  Aunt  had 
turned  gaoler,  and  locked  up  my  poor 
little  sweetheart  in  one  of  the  stuffy 
attics  of  the  old  house  to  keep  dismal 
company  with  the  mice  and 'spiders  her 
soul  abhorred.  I  waited  half  an  hour 
and  still  she  did  not  come — then  looked 
in  our  post-office,  to  find  it  still  empty. 

I  scrambled  down  the  wall  angry 
and  disappointed,  and  when  one  of  the 
crumbling  old  bricks  came  crashing  into 
the  lane  behind  me  with  a  shower  of 
rubbish,  I  turned  and  swore  at  it — and — 
something  in  the  lane  at  my  feet  caught 
my  eye. 

What  a  funny  httle  box !  How  did 
that  come  to  be  on  the  wall  ? — or  had  it 
been  lying  in  the  lane  all  the  time  ? 

I  picked  it  up. 

A  little  wooden  box  with  a  washed- 
out  picture  of  something  on  the  lid 
which  had  evidently  been  a  cathedral 
once  ;  it  was  without  a  fastening,  and 


inside  it  a  little  pink  note  written  in  very 
pale  ink — a  note  in  Anthea's  handwriting 
— the  old-fashioned  sloping  Italian  hand 
her  aunt  had  taught  her,  and  which  I 
knew  so  well. 

'*  It  must  have  fallen  out  of  the  post- 
office,"  I  said,  smiHng  as  I  opened  it. 
^*  How  funny  of  Anthea  to  shut  it  up  in 
a  box  !  And  what  very  bad  ink  !  "  I 
laughed  outright  when  I  began  the  note. 
Was  the  child  mad  ? 

Beloved, — I  cannot  do  this  thing.  No  happi- 
ness can  ever  crown  such  deceit  as  this.  If  you 
love  me  as  you  say  you  do,  you  must  go  to  her 
to  implore  her  consent  and  ask  her  blessing  on 
our  union.  I  cannot  see  you  again,  heart  of  my 
heart,  until  you  have  done  this. 

Until  death,  my  beloved, 

Your  AXTHEA. 

I  have  said  that  I  laughed  when  I 
began  the  note,  but  I  did  not  laugh 
when  I  had  finished  it,  and  I  read  it 
again  impatiently.  What  did  Anthea 
mean,  I  asked  myself  angrily,  by 
changing  her  mind  hke  this  ?  And  why 
had  she  written"  such  a  strange,  formal 
little  note,  so  unlike  her  usual  way  of 
expressing  herself?  I  tried  to  imagine 
Anthea  calling  me  her  beloved,  but  it 
was  impossible.  She  generally  began 
her  love-letters  *'  My  own  Paddy-boy." 
"  Beloved "  sounded  quaint  and  unreal 
to  my  ears,  and  why  had  she  given  up 
everything  so  unkindly  and  incon- 
siderately ? 

'*  Perhaps  she  had  toothache  again," 
I  muttered  gloomily;  "with  more  onions 
and  vinegar  to  play  upon  her  feelings. 
What  nonsense  it  all  is  ! " 

However  it  was  no  good  standing 
grumbling  there,  waiting  for  a  person 
who  had  expressed  her  wishes  so  very 
plainly,  and  I  pocketed  the  wooden  box 
and  the  pink  note,  and  walked  home  in 
the  worst  of  tempers.  If  Anthea  had 
asked  me  to  go  and  interview  her  aunt 
a  week  ago,  I  should  have  been  both 
pleased  and  relieved,  but  now ! — now 
that  everything  was  settled — the  parson 
and  the  license  and  everything,  it  did 
seem  a  little  hard. 

"  I  suppose  the  only  thing  for  me  to 
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do  is  to  try  to  square  Miss  ICenworthy. 
And  if  she  refuses — but  she  can't  refuse 
me — she  surely  won't  be  such  a  fool  to 
deny  her  niece  the  Cedar  House  and 
seven  thousand  a  year — and  me  ?  " 

It  was    half-past    four    on    Siiturday 
afternoon    when     1     gathered    all    my 
courage   together,  and   knocked   boldly 
at   Miss   Kenworthy's    front    door,   but 
when    I   was    shown    into    the    faded, 
heavily- seen  ted   drawing-room,  without 
exaggeration  I  was  trembling  like  a  leaf ; 
and  when  the  door  opened  quietly  and 
a  little  faded  woman  came  in  I  was 
almost    incapable    of   speech,   and 
gazed    at    her    blankly    for    some 
seconds.     She  was  small  and  fair, 
like  Anthea — but  the  sunshiny  gloss 
of  my   sweetheart's  hair  had  died 
away      from      Miss      Kenworthy's 
smooth,  colourless  bands,  and  the 
china  blue  of  her  eyes  seemed  to  liavi 
faded  out    a    long    time — washtd    imi 
perhaps  years  ago  by  many  tears. 

She  looked  at  my  card,  wonderinj^,  I 
supjxjse,  why  I  was  silent  so  long. 

"You  are  Patrick  Desmond,"  sin-  said 
at  last, "of  the  Cedar  House? 
May  I  ask  why- -"  ^-  -^ 

"  I     have     come     about 
Anthea,"   I  said,  taking  the 
bull  by  the  horns  madly,  and  I  woiulLt 
that  I  was  not  frozen  when  I  met  Miss 
Kenworthy's   eye    after  that  speech. 
"She   told  me  that   she  had  spoken  to 
you.     I  have  come  about  Anthea," 

"  About — Anthea  ?"  she  said. 

"  Yes  !  1  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
consent  to  our  engagement." 

Still  that  strange,  cold,  unfriendly  look. 
I  went  on — 

"  Miss  Kenworthy,"  I  said  gravely, 
"  you  have  the  happiness  of  two  people 
in  your  hands — and  why  should  you 
throw  it  away  ?  Is  there  so  much 
happiness  in  the  world  that  when  a 
httle  that  is  true  and  real  comes  in  your 
way,  you  should  destroy  it  ?  " 

Still  Miss  Kenworthy's  face  was  im- 
movable. She  sat  bolt  upright  in  her 
big  chair — her  hands  crossed  on  her 
lap ;  but  when  1  had  linished  speaking 


she  sighed,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  the 
hardness  of  her  look  meant  neither 
anger  nor  disgust — only  unhappi- 
ness. 

"There  is  no  real  happiness  in  the 
world,"  she  said  slowly.  "  Anthea  is 
young,  and  she  doesn't  know.  She  was 
quite  happy  here  with  her  garden  and 
her  paints  and  things,  until  you  came. 
Why  should  you  want  to  take  her  away 
from  me,  and  break  her  heart  ?  " 

For  a  minute  I  didn't  answer. 

"Why  should  I  break  her  heart?"  I 


said  at  last.     "God  knows  I  only  wanl 
to  make  her  happy." 

Miss  Kenworthy  shook  her  head. 

"You  arc   a  man"  s\ve  k»!\'\.    '■' t^.^^ 
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men  were  made  to  break  women's 
hearts." 

*'  You  are  wrong,"  I  said  hotly.  This 
was  too  ridiculous.  ''It  is  you  who  are 
trying  to  make  Anthea  unhappy,  by 
separating  her  from  me." 

"  If  you  go  away,"  she  said  earnestly, 
"  my  niece  will  forget  you.  Indeed  you 
had  better  go  away  before  you  have 
done  more  mischief." 

"  But  this  is  absurd,"  I  cried.  **  It  is 
utterly  ridiculous."  Miss  Ken  worthy 
rose  and  interrupted  me. 

"  That  is  enough,"  she  said  gravely ; 
*'  you  have  said  enough.  You  have 
taught  my  niece  to  deceive  me,  and 
encouraged  her  to  meet  you  privately. 
I  have  lost  my  confidence  in  her — I  shall 
never  be  able  to  trust  her  again.  You 
have  taught  her  to  dislike  me.  Don't 
you  think  you  have  done  enough  ?  You 
had  better  go  away.  I  tell  you  now, 
once  for  all,  that  Anthea  shall  never 
marry  you.  I  will  take  care  that  she  has 
no  opportunity  to  deceive  me  again." 

My  blood  boiled  at  this.  My  poor, 
poor  little  sweetheart  ! 

**  I  will  go,"  I  said,  *'  and  at  once. 
But  before  1  leave  you  I  will  reassure 
you  on  one  point.  You  are  wrong  in 
your  opinion  of  your  niece.  She  is 
quite  loyal  to  you — rather  too  loyal,  I 
think." 

I  took  the  little  wooden  box  from  my 
pocket,  and  Miss  Kenworthy  glanced  at 
it  curiously.     I  went  on — 

"  I  persuaded  Anthea  to  promise  to 
marry  me  without  your  consent,  much 
against  her  will  ;  but  this  letter  came 
from  her  last  night.  Does  this  look  as 
if  she  was  dishonourable  ? " 

Miss  Kenworthy  had  stepped  to  my 
side  when  I  opened  the  box,  with  a 
sudden,  gasping  cry,  and  she  took  the 
note  from  my  hands  with  shaking 
fingers. 

"  My  God  !  "  she  said.     "  This  ?  " 

I  stared  at  her. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  wondering  why  her 
face  had  suddenly  grown  so  white  and 
stricken  ;  "  I  got  that  last  night — from 
Anthea." 


**  From  Anthea  ?— last  night  ?  This  ? 
— from  Anthea  ? "  Then  suddenly 
changing  her  tone — 

'*  Tell  me  at  once  where  Anthea  found 
this  ?  " 

I  stared  at  her  in  amazement. 

*'  Anthea  ?  She  wrote  it,  I  suppose." 
What  did  it  all  mean  ?  Why  was  this 
curious  little  woman  trembling  and 
gasping  at  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  pink 
paper  ? 

**  Please  tell  me  where  this  letter  came 
from  ! " 

I  told  her  hastily — unwisely,  perhaps 
— about  the  post-office  on  the  wall,  the 
falling  of  the  brick  I  had  disturbed  the 
day  before,  and  how  I  found  the  little 
wooden  box  at  my  feet  in  the  lane. 

''  But  Anthea  ?  "  I  said  stupidly. 
**  Anthea  surely  wrote  that  letter  ?  " 

The  faintest  shadow  of  a  smile  crossed 
the  poor  Httle  distressed  face. 

''  Yes  !  "  she  said  slowly,  **  Anthea  did 
write  that  letter — but  she  wrote  it  thirty 
years  ago." 

''  Thirty  years  ago  ?  Anthea  ?  I  don't 
quite  understand." 

**  My  name  is  Anthea  too,"  she  said 
quietly,  and  then  I  understood,  and  was 
silent. 

"  Thirty  years  ago,"  she  went  on,  with 
a  catch  in  her  voice,  '*  I  used  to  meet 
my  lover  in  Anthea's  garden.  It  was 
my  garden  then,  and  I  grew  roses  in  it. 
Roses,  not  pansies."  Here  she  paused, 
then  went  on  sadly  and  slowly — 

"  I  lived  with  my  grandmother — she 
was  strict  and  old-fashioned — I  thought 
she  was  hard  and  unkind,  and  he  was 
poor.  He  wanted  to  tell  her,  but  I  was 
afraid,  and  I  promised  to  go  away  with 
him,  as  Anthea  promised  you.  And 
then  I  was  ill,  and  couldn't  tell  him,  or 
send  word,  and  my  grandmother  nursed 
me.  She  was  so  good  to  me  then,  and 
I  was  so  glad  that — that  I  told  her 
everything." 

"  Like  Anthea,  with  the  toothache  and 
the  figs,"  I  murmured,  but  she  was  lost 
in  a  flood  of  memory  and  did  not  notice 
my  interruption. 

"  She  told  me  that  I  should  marry  my 
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IcM-er,  if  he  had  the  courage  to  ask  her  I  took  the  wooden  box  from  her  side 

himself,  and  directly  I  was  able  to  no  and    touched    the    pink    paper    rever- 

out  1  wrote  this  letter  and  put  it  in  the  enlly. 

hollow  in   the  wall.     The   next  day   1  "  It  mnst  have  fallen  into  a  crevice  in 


went  to  the  place — the  note  was  gone, 
and  1  waited.  Dajs  and  days  lirst — they 
were  bearable,  because  they  were 
lightened  by  hope — then  weeks  and 
months,  till  the  hope  died.  He  never 
canie," 


the  bricks,"  I  said.  '"And  lain  there 
unopened  all  these  years." 

She  rested  her  chin  on  her  hand  and 
gazed  out  of  the  window  with  absent 
eyes. 

"  He  was  Uue  "  s\wKx\^!^uJi\^^^^.■^.  "Swi 
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had  forgotten  my  presence,  "  And 
while  I  waited,  perhaps  he  waited  too. 
.  .  .  After  all,"  she  went  on,  "  there  was 
happiness  for  me  in  the  world,  and  I 
never  found  it,  because  1  was  a  coward." 
I  couldn't  speak.  The  memory-  of 
those  thirty  weary  years  weighed  on  my 
heart  hke  lead  ;  until  presently  1  caught 
a  glimpse  of  something  blue  through  the 
window,  and  in  the  close,  scented 
drawing-room  the  thought  of  the  light 
and  freshness  of  the  pansy-garden  came 


to  my  senses  like  a  breath  from  heaven, 
and  I  rose  and  held  out  my  hand  to  Miss 
Ken  worthy, 

"  I  don't  think  yon  will  part  me  from 
Anthea  now,"  1  said  gently,  and  at  my 
words  she  turned  with  a  start,  and  her 
face  broke  into  a  sudden  smile,  as 
charming  and  irresistible  as  Anihea'n 
own. 

"  You  will  lind  her  in  the  garden  with 
her  pansies,"  she  said.  "All  the  roses 
died  one  winter — thirty  years  ago." 
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THE  ISTHMUS  OF  PANAMA  AND 

THE 

INTEROCEANIC  CANAL 

By  MARY  AUCE  VIAliS 

,  1 

A  FEW  weeks'  stay  in  Panama  has 
given  me  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  works  still  fioinf;  on  in 
connection  with  the  interoceanic  Canal, 
and  1  have  thus  been  enabled  to  see  for 
myself  the  far-famed  cutting  through 
the  Culebra  ridge,  as  well  as  that  part  of 
the  Canal  already  available  for  large 
vessels,  and  also  the  route  prescriliecl  for 
its  completion.  And  since  the  actual 
facts  concerning  this  colossal  enterprise 
are  widely  different  from  those  generally 
received  on  hearsay,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  make  a  brief  resume  of  the  work 
already  done  and  that  which  remains  lo 
be  achieved. 


It  must  be  owned  that,  like  many  more 
of  my  compatriots,  I  was  cherishing 
dismal  visions  of  the  ruins  of  a  wrecked 
enterprise,  for  when  I  arrived  at  Colon  I 
thought  lo  see  an  immense  ditch  choked 
wilh  brushwood  and  nuid,  dilapidated 
cuttings  tilled  up  with  mangrove-trees, 
and  rusty  plant  iiung  out  as  refuse  into 
the  swamps.  Grim  and  forbidding,  there 
loomed  in  the  distance  the  huge  ridge 
of  the  Culebra— the  grave  of  so  many 
hopes — whose  very  bulk  seemed  a  satire 
on  those  presumptuous  spirits  who  had 
dared  to  measure  their  strength  against 
such  an  obstacle.  As  1  took  the  train 
at   Colon,  en   route  for  Panama,  I  only 
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expected  to  tind  in  that  once  populous 
district,  a  howling  wilderness  and  de- 
serted waste.  However,  I  was  soon  to 
be  undeceived. 

The  port  of  Colon — known  also  on  the 
maps  by  its  EngUsh  name  of  Aspinwall 
— was  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  and  is  decidedly  imin- 
teresting.  It  boasts  certainly  of  some 
so-called    inns  and   shops,    and    affords 


by  an  embankment.  Colon  really  stands 
on  an  islet.  During  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion of  the  Isthmus,  communication  with 
Panama,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  ended  at 
Puerto  Bello,  but  this  port  was  found  to 
be  so  unhealthy,  that  vessels  took  to 
putting  in  at  the  islet  of  Manzanilla, 
midway  between  Chagres  and  Puerto 
Bello.  The  town  here  founded  was 
called  Colon — the  Spanish  form  of  the 


MAP  OF  THE  ISTH: 


lodgings  to  the  railway-men  and  harbour 
employes,  though  the  consular  authorities 
and  representatives  of  the  various  navi- 
gation companies  can  pretend  to  more 
luxurious  dwellings.  Enormous  wharves 
and  railway  sidings  skirt  the  shore,  and 
the  quaj's  are  lively  scenes  of  bustle 
during  working-hours,  for  there  is  much 
traffic  on  the  Panama  railway,  and  goods- 
trains  are  constantly  plying  between  the 
harbour  and  the  station. 
Although  connected  with  the  mainland 


name  of  Columbus  who  discovered  the 
bay  in  1502.  It  is  virtually  built  on  the 
slime  held  together  by  the  roots  of 
tropical  trees,  but  Its  otherwise  bad 
chmatic  conditions  have  been  much 
modified  for  European  residents,  through 
moi-e  careful  obsen'ance  of  the  laws  of 
health,  as  well  as  through  the  Increased 
facilities  for  procuring  projier  food  and 
medicines  from  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Colon  has  a 
brilliant  commercial  future  before  it.  in 
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tipite  of  its  sordid,  (wverty -stricken 
appearance  which  does  not  invite  a 
prolonged  stay.  A  railway  journey 
to  Panama  now  supersedes  the  old  mule- 
track,  I'lii  Malachin — a  rotite  that  was 
both  lengthy  and  costly. 

Thanks  to  fifteen  years  of  laborious 
initiative  on  the  part  of  an  American 
engineer,  this  line  of  rail  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  year  1855,  at  a  time  when 
railways  were  in  their  infancy  in  the 
New   World.      The  sacrifice  of    many 


Panama  Canal  Company  which  acquired 
93  per  cent,  of  the  shares,  but  left  its 
direction  and  practical  working  in 
American  hands,  and  thus  they  remain. 
To  return  to  my  journey,  however, 
which  for  me  is  full  of  novelty.  On 
cither  side  of  us  is  a  dense  mass  of 
luxuriant  vegetation,  impervious  save  to 
the  axe,  and  only  intersected,  here  and 
there,  by  footpaths  leading  to  some 
Indian  village.  Every  now  and  then 
we    traverse    maugrovu-hidden    swamps 


lives  and  many  millions  was  entailed 
in  the  work  whose  difficulties  comprised 
the  construction  of  embankments,  the 
damming  of  torrents,  and  the  cutting 
through  tropical  forests — all  carried  out 
at  a  temperature  ill-conducive  lo  such 
labour.  Small  wonder  that  the  estimated 
cost  of  each  kilometre  was  reckoned  at 
5i>o.ooo  francs.  But  the  value  of  such 
a  route  was  soon  demonstrated  by  the 
rapid  rise  of  Colon  as  a  commercial 
centre,  wlrilst  the  Company  contrived 
to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  transports,  and 
fixed  its  tariffs  accordingly.  The  Panama 
railway    was    bought   in    iSSj    by   the 


and  pass,  at  interv.ils,  deserted  stations 
— erected  when  the  Canal-works  were 
in  full  swing,  to  serve  as  depots  for 
laliour  and  material.  The  Chagres  river, 
which  the  line  follows  more  or  less 
closely,  is  crossed  several  times  before 
we  come  to  the  Culebra  ridge,  the 
highest  point  of  the  Isthmus.  On  clear- 
ings near  the  stations  are  sheds,  still  the 
storehouses  of  valuable  plant,  the  pro- 
perly of  the  nriginal  Company,  and, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  said  on  this 
subject,  vet  in  good  condition. 

At  M.aiachin.  where  the  heat  is  tropical, 
we  lake  ii\  \vat<;r,  ai\d  tlwuce  teacU  the 
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Culebra  Col,  the  highest  point  of  the  Although  Panama  boasts  of  a  substantial ' 
railway,  about  73  metres  above  the  sea.  sea-wall,  a  good  cathedral,  a  "Grand 
Here  we  are  reminded  that  the  work  is     Central   Hotel,"   and    important    shops 


in  active  progress,  for  at  a  curve  in  the 

line,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  cuttings 
higher  up  in  the  moinitain,  and  of  tip- 
waggons  laden  with  earth  that  has  been 
excavated  and  is  being  renloved.  Our 
train  now  leaves  the  track  of  the  Canal 
to  the  right,  and  runs  straight  away 
down  to  Panama.  From  Culebra  on- 
wards we  see  great  clearuigs  on  the 
undulating  ground,  and  in  the  distance, 
groups  of  now  deserted  huts.  The 
scattered  wftoden  houses  that  we  pass, 
with  their  little  verandas  and  balconies, 
were  once  tenanted  by  the  engineers  or 
foremen  of  the  Canal-works. 

But  we  soon  lind  ourselves  in  Panama 
itself.  Founded  in  1518  by  Pedro  Arias 
Davila,  it  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  Isthmus  till 
1670,  when  a  buccaneer,  named  Morgan, 
with  his  band  of  desperadoes,  completely 
destroyed  the  original  town,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  unbridled  ferocity.  The 
modern  city  was  rebuilt  in  1673,  on  a 
site  more  lo  the  west,  and  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  eminence  known  as  Mount  Ancon, 
near    the   mouth    of    the   Rio  Grande. 


and  offices,  including  those  of  the  Com- 
pany, its  purlieus  are  miserable  enough. 
In  the  squalid  wooden  houses  swarms  a 
motley  population,  of  which  the  Chinese 
section  is  the  most  thriving,  owing  to 
its  monopoly  of  the  tea-trade  and  money- 
lending  business. 

The  historj'  of  Panama's  ups  and 
downs  has  been  a  strange  one.  Pros- 
perity smiled  on  her  as  long  as  she 
swayed  the  commerce  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  whilst  its  loss  nearly  ruined  her. 
The  rush  for  the  Californian  gold-fields 
gave  her  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  till  the 
opening  of  the  transcontinental  railways. 
of  the  United  States  deflected  the  stream 
of  traffic.  The  construction  of  the 
Canal,  carried  on  by  20,000  workmen, 
caused  Panama  to  thrive  once  more,  but 
her  fortunes  fell  when  the  great  scheme 
was  arrested.  The  Isthmian  railway 
and  steamer  traffic,  however,  must  always 
give  her  a  certain  standing  among 
commercial  centres.  Living  here  is 
decidedly  expensive,  and  the  meat- 
supply  is  chiefly  limited  to  beef  and 
pork,    for   the    natives  are    too    lazy   to 
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exploit  the  jiLiine  with  which  the  coutilr>' 
inland  abounds.  Vejietables  are  scarce. 
but  lish  is  plentiful  enotif^h  and,  dried 
and  salted,  forms  the  staple  article  of 
diet  of  the  inhabitants.  1  found  a  most 
excellent  and  varied  iiiciiii.  however, 
during;  my  stay  at  the  ■'  Hotel  Central," 
which  is  the  l>est  in  the  city. 

Thepoisonoiissnakesaiid  mosquitoes — 
whosebites  provoke  malaria — with  which 
the  ontlyinR  swamps  are  infested,  render 
all  explorations  of  the  surrounding 
countr\'  dangerous.  Of  the  buildings 
of  ['anama  itself,  perhaps  the  French 
Hospital  is  the  most  noteworthy  :  it  is 
delightfully  situated  on  a  terrace  over- 
looking the  town  and  gulf,  and  can,  at 
need,  provide  a  thousand  Iwds,  with  care 
and  comforts  for  the  sick. 

However,  the  all-aiisorbing  interest 
of  Panama  is  centred  in  the  famous 
Canal.  There,  on  the  spot,  I  studied 
with  new  zest  ihe  original  plans  for  its 
constniction     and     the     work     already 


full  of  pathos  and  whose  future  is  so 
big  with  immeasurable  possibilities,  (hat 
it  is  hard  for  both  the  Old  World  and 
the  New  to  over-estimate  them.  How 
interesting,  then,  to  a  practical  inquirer 
who  examines  the  problem  on  the  field 
of  action,  and,  standing  in  the  huge 
cutting  of  the  Culehra,  watches  the 
actual  labour  going  forward  and  remem- 
bers tJie  countless  interests  at  stake,  the 
blunders  made,  and  the  lives  sacrificed 
there  in  the  past !  After  such  tremen- 
dous efforts,  it  is  bitter  to  reHect  that 
the  Canal  may  be  completed  by  other 
than  French  hands,  for  Ihe  want  of  a 
few  millions,  and  tliat  France  may  have 
to  see  the  prolits  of  the  enterprise 
reaped  by  outsiders. 

A  few  words  anent  the  scheme  and  its 
main  features.  Kversiuce  the  expulsion 
of  the  Spaniards  from  the  South  .Ameri- 
can continent,  it  has  been  a  cherished 
dre:nn  of  their  successors  to  cut  through 
the    Isthmus  of   Panama.      As    early    as 


I  DREDf^ER  ON  THE  CASAI.. 


achieved  up  to  date.     And   n;o';t  fasci- 
nating is  the   record  of  this  work — so 
great  in  its  inception — whose  past  is  so 
Xo.  J^.    (\toher,  ujoi. 


1825,  Bolivar  the  president  of  Colombia, 
started  projects  for  an  iiiteroccajiic  canal. 
Since  then  other  &cV\^:m»s.  \vwt  w'\*ftw — 
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notably  those  of  Garella,  in  1843,  and  of 
Commander  E.  P.  Lull,  in  1875,  which 
premised  a  canal  with  locks. 

In  1879  Messrs.  Wyse  and  Reclus  en- 
listed the  sympathies  of  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps — already  associated  with  the 
success  of  the  Suez  Canal — for  their 
projected  tide-level  canal.  Their  scheme 
embraced  a  canal  73  kilometres  lonjj, 
following  the  bed  of  the  Chagres  river 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  that  of  the 
Rio  Grande  on  the  Pacific  slope,  obvia- 
ting the  difficulties  of 
the  Culebra  ridge 
either  by  a  tunnel 
through  the  rock,  39 
metres  high  and  6 
kilometres  long,  or  by 
a  deep  cutting  in  the 
open,  100  metres  in 
depth. 

Although  the  Co- 
lombian Government 
suggested  the  31st  of 
Janiiar>-,  1893,  as  the 
date  for  opening  (he 
Canal,  the  sanguine 
Company  were  pro- 
mising it  for  Decem- 
ber, 1888,  little  fore- 
seeing the  disastrous 
ending  of  their  dream 
whose  denoument  is 
already  too  well 
known  to  recapitu- 
late here.  Let  it 
suffice  to  quote  the  liquidation  report 
■  which  registered  only  443  million  francs 
expended  on  the  actual  Canal-works, 
out  of  a  total  of  i^  milliards. 

In  1890  the  "  New  Panama  Company  " 
was  reorganised  with  a  modest  capital 
of  65  million  francs,  and  set  itself  to 
solve  the  problem  of  (he  completion  of 
the  Canal.  It  made  a  practical  be- 
ginning by  overhauling  the  enormous 
amount  of  plant  and  storing  it  under 
cover;  and,  by  accomplishing  some  need- 
ful boring  and  draining,  it  prevented 
tile  cuttings  already  made  from  being 
choked.  The  Culebra  was  then  tackled 
by  a  gang   of   four  thousand  navvies. 


For  ten  years  the  work  has  progressed 
slowly  but  surely,  undeterred  by  adverse 
criticisms  or  by  the  objections  of  the 
North  American  speculators  who  have 
their  own  game  to  play  in  this  matter. 
Frenchmen  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  anxiety  of  America  to  purchase 
the  undertaking  may  not  be  uninfluenced 
by  the  fact  of  the  Canal  being  nearly  a 
fail  accompli  whose  financial  results  will 
assure  not  only  valuable  profits  to  the 
owners,  but  a  world-wide  power  to  those 
who  properly  esti- 
mate the  prestige  of 
such  a  possession. 
The  Colombian 
Government,  offici- 
ally recognising  that 
a  third  of  the  work 
was  completed,  has 
ceded  15,000  hec- 
tares of  land  to  the 
New  Company.  It 
was  then  redconed 
that  30,000,000  cubic 
metres  of  earth  had 
been  removed :  16 
kilometres  of  the 
water-way  had  been 
rendered  navigable 
on  the  Atlantic  side, 
and  nearly  six  Had 
been  finished  on  that 
of  the  Pacific. 

Meanwhile    the 

scheme  of  a  tide-level 

canal  has  been   superseded   by  that  of 

one   with    locks,   but    three    difficulties 

remain  to  be  solved. 

First :  How  assure  the  water-supply, 
and  the  possibilities  of  utilising  the 
Chagres  river  ?  For  this  it  has  been 
necessary  to  measure  the  fluctuations  of 
the  Chagres,  to  gauge  its  frequent  floods, 
and  to  register  the  rainfall  for  some  years 
past.  The  knowledge  of  these  statistics 
alone  can  promote  the  proper  husbanding 
of  resources,  provide  for  the  contin- 
gencies of  four  months'  drought,  and 
subserve  the  problem  of  hydraulic 
energy  for  electric  machinery  in  con- 
nection  with    the    lock    mid   lighting 
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questions.  In  fact,  the  Chagres  may 
thus  prove  a  great  help  rather  than  the 
hindrance  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  to 
the  work. 

Second  ;  How  far  is  the  lower  strata 
of  the  Culebra  ridge  practicable  for 
cuttings  of  70  metres  without  fear  of 
landslips  ?  This  question  has  suggested 
the  sinking  of  wells  to  test  the  nature  of 
the  underlying  strata,  as  well  as  an 
oblique    cutting   through    the    doubtful 


The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  Jamaican 
navvies,  who  have  taken  their  place,  are 
proof  against  its  unhealthiness,  and  are, 
besides,  excellent  workmen.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  evil  effects  of  the 
climate  of  Panama  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  Statistics  show  that  if 
dengue-fever  is  frequent,  it  is  seldom 
fatal,  and  testify  to  only  six  deaths,  in 
as  many  months,  from  yellow  fever,  in 
1897. 


region,  following  the  axis  of  the  canal 
itself,  9  metres  wide  and  70  at  the  top, 
its  sides  sloping  45  degrees  at  a  height 
.  of  48  metres  above  sea-level ;  besides 
this,  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  in  the 
same  vicinity  at  40  metres  above  sea- 
le\et.  210  metres  long  and  over  3  widf. 
During  these  soundings,  taken  in  1S95, 
more  than  3,000,000  cubic  metres  of 
earth  have  f>een  excavated,  and  all  fear 
of  landslips  has  been  effectually  dis- 
pcUed. 

Third  :  How  are  the  malefic  chmatic 
conditions  to  be  faced,  with  which  the 
Chinese  and  African  labourers,  formerly 
engaged,  were  guile  unfitted  to  cope  ? 


Although  the  success  of  the  Canal- 
works  is  now  certain,  the  problem  of  the 
height  of  the  level  of  the  upper  lock 
still  awaits  solution.  Lock-canals  at 
29,  21,  and  10  metres  high  respectively, 
above  the  mean  sea-level,  have  been 
suggested  as  successively  practicable. 
The  lirst  of  these  levels,  it  is  thought, 
may  be  abandoned  in  ten  years'  time. 
By  lessening  the  discharge  of  water,  the 
Canal  can  then  be  lowered  to  21  metres, 
which  will  do  away  with  the  higher 
level  ;  the  height  will  afterwards  be 
reduced  to  ten,  which  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  having  a  middle  level,  and 
only  leave  a  smg\c  \qcV.  l>rt  Wc  Ca.v\AVi 
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be  finally  put  on  a  sea-level,  with  an 
ordinary  tidal  basin. 

As  an  expenditure  of  2J  milliards  of 
francs  and  twenty  years  of  labour  would 
be  necessary  for  the  direct  reduction  of 
the  Canal-level  to  that  of  the  ocean,  the 
wisdom  of  attaining  the  desired  result 
by  slow  degrees  is  demonstrable  enough, 
since,  in  default  of  international  co- 
operation in  such  a  costly  enterprise, 
only  thus  could  a  nation,  single-handed, 
achieve  its  fulfilment.  The  construction 
of  a  canal  at  a  height  of  29  metres 
implies  the  outlay  of  800,000,000  francs 
and  six  years*  labour ;  though  share- 
holders, on  the  completion  of  this  stage 
of  the  work,  may  reasonably  expect  a 
dividend  of  5  per  cent.  Doubtless  the 
rapid  growth  of  traffic  will  hasten  the 
reduction  of  the  level  to  21  metres,  and 
by  supplying  the  needful  funds,  will 
ultimately  pave  the  way  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  sea-level — a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  in  the  interests  of 
commerce. 

If  the  Suez  Canal  has  developed, 
thanks  to  its  own  resources,  how  much 
more  should  not  that  of  Panama  out- 
strip it  in  expansion,  considering  the 
almost  illimitable  opportunities  it  will 
afford  to  those  who  control  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  American  continents  ? 
The  estimates  of  expenditure  already 
made  have  been  coloured  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  original  Company^s 
reckless  squandering — exemplified  by 
their  payment  of  80  francs  for  every 
cubic  metre  of  earth  carried  away,  as 
compared  with  the  iive  francs  paid  by  the 
present  Company  for  the  same  thing. 
We  may  hope  too,  from  the  improved 
methods  of  machiner}'  and  labour,  an 
appreciable  reduction  of  cost. 

Briefly  stated,  the  project  of  the 
above-mentioned  locks  comprises  a  dam 
at  Bohio  on  the  Atlantic  side  to  form  a 
lake  of  30  kilometres  square,  at  16  metres 
above  the  sea-level,  to  collect  the  waters 
of  the  Chagres.  This  lake  will  feed  the 
reach  of  the  Canal  from  Bohio  to 
Obispo  ;  then  a  dam  at  Alhajucla,  in  the 
upper  reach  of  the  river,  is  to  supply  the 


higher  level,  raised  30  metres  above  that 
of  the  sea,  and  10  kilometres  long.  In 
the  first  construction-scheme,  two  locks 
adjacent,  each  raising  vessels  five  metres, 
will  connect  the  upper  level  of  the  Canal 
with  the  one  on  sea-level.  Three  locks 
close  together  will  afford  communication 
between  the  first  and  the  upper  level  at 
30  metres  above  sea-level,  10  kilometres 
long.  Further  locks  will  break  the 
gradient  on  the  Pacilic  side  ;  two  at 
Paraiso,  two  at  Pedro- Miguel,  and  one 
at  Miraflores,  the  last  locks  being  4  kilo- 
metres apart,  while  that  at  Miraflores 
will  lead  direct  into  the  Canal  on  a  tide- 
level.  With  the  gradual  progression  of 
the  work  of  levelling  the  Canal,  these 
locks  would,  of  course,  be  done  away 
with,  till  only  a  tidal  basin  would  remain 
at  Miraflores. 

It  was  after  mastering  these  plans  in 
detail  that  I  proceeded  to  explore  the 
bed  of  the  Canal  itself,  which,  with  its 
banks  clothed  with  tropical  vegetation 
and  scattered  villages,  is  really  more  sug- 
gestive of  a  river.  The  Canal  reach  on 
the  Colon  side  is  veiy  dreary,  but  at 
Panama,  where  it  debouches  into  the 
open  sea,  it  is  full  of  life  and  activity  : 
here  its  channel  is  marked  by  buoys  as 
far  as  the  Xaos  islets,  where  deep  water 
permits  large  vessels  to  anchor.  A 
splendid  wharf,  400  metres  long, 
equipped  with  sidings,  cranes  for  un- 
lading, and  sheds,  is  erected  along- 
side, and  affords  the  same  facilities  to 
ships  as  a  great  European  harbour. 
The  port  of  Boca,  as  it  is  called,  is  con- 
nected with  Colon  and  Panama  by  the 
railway  which  provides  an  uninterrupted 
train-service. 

But  most  interesting  of  all  my 
souvenirs  of  Panama  is  the  visit  I  paid 
to  the  Culebra  excavations.  From  the 
little  station  you  climb  a  hill,  whence 
vou  have  a  full  view  of  the  renowned 
'*  cutting."  My  vantage-point  commands 
a  view  over  the  whole  area,  including 
the  Culebra  peak,  at  a  height  of  60 
metres  above  the  gorge  ;  to  the  left,  the 
hillock- dotted  plains  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  stretch  away  beyond  the  cutting. 
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whilst    the    Pacific    slope    is  veiled   in 

Ill  front,  on  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
luitched,  as  it  were,  into  huge  steps,  run 
relays  of  "  tlp-wayyons  "  :  these  steps 
ure  10  metres  high  and  the  same  distance 
apart,  and  jjive  the  idea   of  a  colossal 


an  accompaniment  to  the  work.  The 
ground  beneath  me  slopes  almost  per- 
pendicularly to  the  shore  of  the  Canal — 
a  hard  and  massive  cutting,  the  bed  of 
which — 45  metres  above  the  level  of  the 
sea — is  over  1,500  metres  long;  at  its 
extremity  on  the  Pacllic  side,  it  is  carried 


staircase  up  the  mountain-side.  On  the 
lower  stages,  engines  carr\-  off  the 
wagnons  full  of  excavated  earth  to  the 
■■  dumping  ■  grounds  "  ;  other  w.iggons 
await  fresh  loads  from  the  excavators. 
Miners,  meantime,  are  boring  to  loosen 
the  rock,  to  be  carried  off  in  the  buckets 
of  the  excavators,  whilst  the  griding  of 
chains  and  the  roaring  of  steam  keep  up 


on  by  a  tunnel  300  metres  in  length, 
but  in  a  few  months'  time,  the  roof 
ol  this  will  have  wholly  disappeared 
under  the  attack  of  the  excavators, 
and  the  cutting  will  become  300  metres 
longer. 

It  is  a  fascinating  and  pathetic  problem 
— this  struggle  of  human  ingenuity  with 
natural  forces — and  one  you  never  tire  of 


.y^'-i-MA 
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watchinn.  However,  it  is  lime  (<''"  Me 
t'»  take  my  dL-parlure.  so  I  iind  a  place 
in  one  of  the  waggons  bound  for  the 
"spoil  heaps"  in  a  distant  valley  on 
Iht  Atlantic  slope.  Beyond  Cnlebra,  the 
Canal,  till   then    35    metres  above  tide- 
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So  much  for  my  visit  to  the  Panama 
Canal  —  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 
Much  indeed  must  we  admire  in  this 
colossal  undertaking,  but  most  of  all, 
perhaps,  the  workers  themselves.  As  1 
muse  on  the  dogged  jierseve ranee,  the 


level,  follow-  the  natural  gradient  of  the 
mad  as  far  as  Obispo,  where  a  sudden 
drop  of  10  metres  is  inet  hy  two  locks 
dividing  the  section  of  Ciilebra  from  that 
of  Obispo.  Kroni  here  \vc  make  our 
wav  Kick  to  the  I'acilic  slope,  to  the 
village  of  i>:iraiso,  from  which  place  to 
Mirailores  the  Canal  is   kirely  outlined. 


tireless  patience,  the  unwavering  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  displayed  by  these 
men  in  their  gigantic  task,  I  feel  more 
and  mole  convinced  that  Mich  noble 
efforts  must  be  crowned  by  the  success 
thev  so  richly  deserve,  and  all  the  more 
ardentlv  do  l'  hope  that  France,  who  has 
boirie  the  burden  and  heal  of  the  day, 
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will  herself  reap  the  reward  of  her  pains. 
For  North  American  speculators  are 
only  too  ready  to  profit  by  her  tem- 
porary depression  for  their  own  ends. 
How  otherwise  would  they  bid  300 
millions  for  what  has  already  cost 
1,500  millions  when  only  500  millions 
more  would  enable  Frenchmen  to  reach 
the  goal  sought  at  such  immense  cost 
and  toil  ?  The  threatened  construction 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  but  a  counter- 
move,  made  in  the  teeth  of  the  declara- 


tion of  American  engineers  that— even. I 
if  possible,  which  is  doubtful — it  would  I 
be  a  more  costly  enterprise  than  that  of  | 
Panama     itself.       Americans    are     well  I 
aware  tliat  the  present  New  Company 
must  stop  the  works  in  eighteen  months' 
or  two  years'  time,  if  it  does  not  obtain 
fresh  capital,  and  they  think  it  a  favour-r 
able  opportunity  for  monopolising  not  J 
only  the  profits  of  the  scheme,  but  the! 
honour    of     opening    this    great    inter-f 
oceanic  highway  to  the  civilised  world. 
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By  YSTRIDDE 


"  E  schastc  biclo  tak  vozmojiiK^  I 
Tak  blisko  .  .  . "— Pouschkine 

[Eugene  Ooui'^uiiic). 


"  And  happiness  was  so  possible, 
So  near  I  .  .  .  " 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  tired  oxen  plodding  patiently 
along  the  uneven  road  beneath  the 
mid-day  glare  loomed  dimly  through 
the  sun-gilded  dust-clouds.  The  clumsy 
carts  seemed  to  be  rocking  on  billows 
of  dust — the  Moldavian  peasants  were 
covered  in  it,  from  the  crown  of  their 
fez-like  caps  to  the  tips  of  their  high 
boots.  Occasionally,  heralded  by  the 
tinkling  of  bells  attached  to  the  harness, 
a  carriage  and  four  whirled — j (biting 
dangerously — between  the  oxen-drawn 
carts.  The  cloaked  and  hooded  figures 
of  the  occupants  were  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable to  the  stolid  gaze  of  the 
dusty  peasants,  and  even  had  they  been 
clearly  recognisable  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same.  The  sturdy  and 
stubborn  Moldavian  rarely  removes  his 
cap  at  the  passing  of  a  noble,  before 
whom  a  Padolian  will  almost  grovel. 

To  the  left,  beyond  the  high-road,  the 
fields  stretched  green  and  inviting  to  the 
very  base  of  the  distant  Carpathians, 
and  the  harbour  of  their  cool  shimmer 
attracted  the  gaze  of  the  few  travellers 
buffeted  by  the  dust-storm. 

Wading  in  that  brownish-golden  sea, 
the  billow  of  which  whirled  round  her 
as  the  wind  raised  them,  Alice  Conway 
regretted  her  own  obstinacy  and  wished 
herself  back  in  the  shimmering  shade  of 
the  garden  she  had  left. 

She  wore  a  Panama  hat,  w4iose  dainty 
whiteness  was  in  deadly  peril  as  the 
dust- waves  surged  over  it,  a  grey  alpaca 
skirt  and  a  cape  of  the  same  material 
protecting  a  batiste  blouse.     Her  entire 
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toilet  was  as  cheap  as  it  was  simple,  yet 
the  rare  j')assers-by — j^easant  and  aristo- 
crat—turned to  look  at  her  again, 
attracted  by  the  j')icturesque  grace  of 
her  apjK*arance.  She  did  not  remark 
their  glances  ;  her  eyes  were  fixed 
despairingly  upon  her  neat  shoes,  grey 
as  her  dress  from  the  dust. 

She  was  following  a  footpath  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  road  and  just  in 
front  of  her  several  languid  cows 
blocked  the  way  while  their  conductor 
reposed  under  the  hedge,  his  dusky 
head  resting  on  his  folded  arms. 

Glancing  down,  Alice  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  she  waded  in  the 
path  she  would  swim  in  the  road.  Her 
fears  were  not  more  exaggerated  than 
fears  usually  are.  She  regarded  th/e 
slumbering  youth.  "  Why  are  thine 
animals  right  across  the  path  ?  **  she 
asked  him. 

The  lad  either  would  not  or  could  not 
understand  Russian.  He  merely  lifted 
his  bronzed  face,  opened  wide  his  black 
eyes,  flashed  his  white  teeth  as  he 
muttered  a  few  words  in  his  native 
tongue,  and  resumed  his  position. 

Alice  had  often  glowed  with  virtuous 
indignation  against  the  Goraieffs'  coach- 
man when  inviting  a  sleepy  peasant  to 
move  the  cart  from  the  centre  of  the 
road  he  used  "Oh,  thou  cursed  Molda- 
vian !  "  as  his  usual  mode  of  address. 
For  the  moment  she  felt  it  was  scarcely 
too  strong  as  she  descended  into  the 
road  and,  stepping  with  precaution,  sank 
above  her  ankles  in  the  golden-brown 
dust. 

The  sun  was  beating  down  upon  her 
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head  and  shoulders,  but  the  wind  was 
too  strong  to  admit  of  her  putting  up 
her  parasol.  She  stood  self- con  vie  ted 
of  perfect  idiocy  in  her  persistence  to 
return  on  foot  at 
noon,  and  punished 
by  the  iron,  or  in 
this  case  the  dusty, 
hand  of  fate. 

She  drew  a  breath 
of  rehef  when  the 
mill  came  in  sight, 
remembering  an 
opposite  ti  eld-path 
by  which  she  had 
once  reached  her 
present  destination 
in  comjiany  wilh  the 
whole  Goraieff 
family.  Surely  this 
was  the  place  at  last ! 
She  stood  in  front 
of  a  gatcless  arch- 
way Hanked  by , a 
small,  white  hut. 
She  certainly  re- 
membered the  hut, 
but  was  not  so  sure 
of  the  archway. 
Possibly  she  had  not 
been  sufticieiilly  ob- 
servant. She  tank 
a  few  steps  forward 
and  entered  a  com- 
parative Paradise. 
No  one  came  out  of 
the  small,  white  hut 
to  question  her,  not 
a  dog  barked  protest 
as  she  passed  along 
a  narrow  gniss  path- 
way between  a  wealth  of  vines.  She 
smothered  the  suggestion  that  the 
path  she  had  followed  before  had  been 
cut  through  golden-green  waves  of 
maize.  The  road  was  so  green,  so 
refreshing  to  the  tread  after  the  dust-sea 
she  had  waded  through,  and  fell  to  rise 
again  through  vineyards  and  fields  of 
melon  and  maize.  There  had  been  raiu 
the  day  before,  and  though  the  high- 
road had  long  since  been  scorched  dry 


by  the  uusoftened  simlight,  here  in  the 
shade  a  freshness  of  tint  still  remained. 
She  walked  on  a  carpet  of  tender  grass, 
delicate  convolvuli,  fragrant  clover,  and 


a  deep  madonna-blue  llower  which  she 
could  not  name  but,  stooping,  picked 
and  fastened  in  the  clasp  of  her  cape. 
The  path  descended.  She  seemed  to 
go  down  into  a  sea  of  veidure,  arui  the 
viue-clad  slopes  shut  her  in  on  either 
hand.  She  sat  down  in  the  fnigraut, 
dowered  grass  and  looked  around.  Not 
a  soul  was  in  sight.  There  were  no 
sounds  e.\cept  the  indistinct  niurinurs 
of  the  cmuiti^',  U\t  twvUiiv  lA  twOi^  ■a.wii 
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the  tap-tap-tap  of  a  woodpecker.  A 
lizard  stirred  the  grass  and  shot  away 
again,  leaving  a  rustling  undulation 
behind.  Alice  gave  one  more  look 
around,  then  with  the  gesture  of  one 
who  crosses  the  Rubicon  she  pulled  off 
her  shoes  and  stockings. 

The  sharp  dust  which  had  bitten 
through  to  the  skin  fell  away  at  the 
soft  touch  of  the  grass,  and  her  feet 
shone  white  amid  the  green.  She 
shook  out  clouds  from  the  removed 
articles,  folded  them  neatly  and  put 
them — they  were  very  small — in  the 
velvet  hand-bag  she  was  carrying. 
Then  she  arose  and  continued  her  way 
in  comfort,  strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  her  long  skirt  and  thick  grass. 

The  sense  of  comfort  was  not  of  long 
duration.  For  a  delicate  girl  to  walk 
nearly  a.verst  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust  and 
a  temperature  of  forty  degrees  Reamur 
is  little  short  of  madness.  Alice  had 
been  told  so,  but  had  cited  the  late  rain 
and  the  present  wind  as  proofs  that  the 
heat  could  not  be  so  overpowering. 
She  was  undeceived  now.  The  vines, 
the  maize,  the  distant  purple  of  the  hills, 
the  vivid  blue  above  her,  and  the  green 
around  and  below  reeled  in  dizzy 
brilliance  till  she  seemed  to  be  hemmed 
in  by  a  whirling  mosaic.  She  tiad  to 
fix  her  vanishing  sense  of  the  reality 
of  things.  How  flourishing  the  vines 
were  !  Before  long  they  would  be 
heavy  with  grapes.  How  many  weeks 
to  the  vintage  ?  What  was  the  day  ? 
The  7th  of  June.  June  —  July  — 
August.  Yes,  the  7th  of  June.  The 
vintage  is  a  pretty  sight.  Some  of 
the  peasant  girls  are  pretty,  too.  The 
Moldavians  have  such  white  teeth  and 
bright  eyes  which  flash  in  their  brown 
faces.  How  many  weeks  ?  One — two 
— three — four.  How  the  vines  reel ! 
No,  they  are  not  vines  but  trees  which 
are  closing  round  her,  closer — closer — 
oh,  for  air  !  Had  she  wandered  into  a 
forest  that  it  had  grown  so  dark  ?  She 
leant  against  a  tree  and  struggled 
desperately  to  rise  above  the  waves  of 
faintness.     It  grew  lighter,  the   reeling 


foliage  steadied  and  she  saw  that  she 
was — where  she  certainly  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  —  in  a  park  with  rustic 
benches  and  tables  placed  in  the  shade. 
She  walked  on  hesitatingly.  If  she 
could  only  meet  some  one  of  whom  she 
could  inquire  the  way  !  Again  all  nature 
rushed  into  a  •  confusing  dance  into 
which  it  seemed  she  must  be  drawn. 
She  forgot  that  her  small,  bare  feet 
gleamed  through  the  grass  like  strange, 
white  flowers ;  she  felt  as  if  floating, 
floating  on  a  boundless  sea  of  foliage. 
She  must  ask  the  way  to  the  Datcha 
Goraieff  —  Datcha  Goraieff  —  Goraieff . 
The  repeated  name  was  her  hold  on 
reality. 

Help  came  to  her  at  last.  Her  failing 
eyes  caught  sight  of  a  small  building  in 
the  shade,  and  close  beside  it  a  man  lay 
on  his  back,  staring  straight  through  the 
branches  of  the  walnut-trees  into  the 
patches  of  blue  sk^'  between.  He  wore 
a  light-blue  linen  blouse,  open  at  the 
shapely,  brown  throat  and  confined  at 
the  waist  by  a  tasselled  cord.  AHce 
mechanically  noticed  his  peasant-like 
costume  and  bare  feet  and  hoped  he 
would  understand  Russian. 

*'  Brother,'^  she  said  in  a  voice  that 
was  scarcely  audible  though  ft  seemed 
loud  to  her.  *^  Dost  thou  know  the  way 
to  the  Datcha  Goraieff  ? " 

The  young  man  Ifrought  his  eyes 
from  the  sky  to  her.  Did  he  answer  ? 
She  could  not  tell,  but  all  the  brilliance 
of  colour  around  her  merged  into  one 
vivid  flash  before  her  eyes  as  she 
dropped  down,  down  into  a  bottomless 
sea.  A  moment's  blessed  oblivion  and 
then  again  a  confusion  of  colour  vexed 
her  tired  eyes. 

**  Better  now  ?  '*  said  a  voice,  and  in 
the  convergence  of  many  rainbows  a 
straight  and  slender  figure  stood  above 
her. 

^'  Better,"  she  said  bravely,  and  trying 
to  rise  felt  herself  withheld  by  a  strong 
hand  and  lost  consciousness  again. 

Dmitri  Dmitrievich  Skuratov  looked 
at  her  in  consternation.  He  had  just 
issued    from    the    bath    for    a    lounge 
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beneath  the  trees,  aad  lying  in  lazy 
comfort  gazing  at  the  skies  had  been 
recalled  to  earth  by  a  grey-gowned, 
barefooted  girl  who,  addressing  him  as 
"Brother"  and  "Thou,"  had  dropped 
down  at  his  side  as  softly  as  a  sprig  of 
crushed  meadow-sweet. 

Dmitri  found  it  rather  overwhelming. 
He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  damp, 
dark  hair  and  called  hastily,  "  Kirrel ! 
Ivan!"  But  the  men  were  not  within 
hearing,  and  he  bent 
over  the  girl  with  a 
kind  of  fearful  curi- 
osity. Her  eyelids 
were  closed,  and  her 
face  had  the  look  of 
veined  marble  witli 
purple  lines  around 
the  mouth  and  eyes. 
Dmitri  rushed  to  the 
bath-house,  finished 
his  toilet  in  two  sec- 
onds— he  was  bash- 
ful about  appearing 
barefooted  before  a 
lady,  even  though 
she  was  unconscious 
and  barefooted  her- 
self into  the  bargain 
— filled  a  glass  with 
cold  water  and, 
returning,  splashed 
the  cool  shower  over 
Alice's  face.  She  did 
not  move,  and  with 
clumsy  lingers  he 
removed  her  hat, 
tangling  the  elastic 
in  the  hair  and 
bringing  down  a 
shower  of  bronze. 
How  soft  the  touch 
was !  His  hands 
trembled  slightly  as 
he   laid  them  again  ,, 

on   the  white  brow  '' 

he  was  almost  afraid 

to  touch.  The  result  was  more  satis- 
factory this  time.  The  girl's  eves 
unclosed  and  looked  dre.imily  into  the 
young  man's.       Dmitri  had  little  or  no 


experience  of  "  the  light  that  lies  in 
woman's  eyes."  His  youth  was  spent 
in  the  pursuit  of  another  light,  more 
severe,  as  alluring  and  as  fatal. 

Years  of  ordinary  acquaintance  would 
never  have  given  him  such  a  gaze  as 
that  in  which  he  lost  himself  now.  Her 
eyes  were  those  of  an  imprisoned  wood- 
nymph,  and  as  he  watched  the  con- 
sciousness rise  in  them  he  seemed  to 
be  witnessing   the   return  of  a  soul  to 
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its  prison,  impregnated  with  the  freshness 
won  by  its  brief  freedom,  and  gradually 
shadowed  by  the  slow  reahsation  of  its 
return  to  captivity. 
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Reality  resumed  its  hold  over  her. 
She  sat  up  and  pressed  her  hands  to 
her  forehead.  *'  How  my  head  aches  !  " 
she  said  in  her  own  language. 

**  English  ! "  thought  Dmitri  in  sur- 
prise. 

His  ideas  of  that  nation  being  taken 
from  hearsay  and  tourists  he  found  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  delicate 
creature  who  had,  as  it  were,  dropped 
from  the  clouds  could  belong  to  such  a 
mentally  practical  and  physically  angular 
race. 

*^  It  is  not  surprising,"  he  said  in  the 
same  language.  Alice  was  too  dazed  to 
feel  any  surprise  at  the  linguistic  talents 
of  this  seeming  peasant  ;  in  fact  she 
scarcely  noticed  that  he  had  spoken 
English,  for  shy  of  parading  his  know- 
ledge and  ignorances  of  that  language 
he  continued  in  Russian.  *'  How  could 
you  think  of  walking  in  such  heat  ?  If 
you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  coming  to 
my  house  my  housekeper  will  take  care 
of  you  w'hile  I  let  your  friends  know 
where  you  are." 

"  Please  don't  trouble  to  do  that.  I 
will  rest  a  little  and  then  go  on  alone.  I 
don't  think  it  can  be  very  far  now." 

Dmitri  scarcely  understood  her.  She 
spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  and  with  so 
foreign  an  accent  and  hesitated  so  in 
her  choice  of  words.  In  moments  of 
weakness  talents  are  often  deserters,  and 
Ahce's  carefully  acquired  Russian  fell 
away  from  her  in  her  hour  of  need.  At 
that  moment  she  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  express  herself  in  English. 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet  and  stood 
clinging  to  the  tree,  for  the  effort  had 
set  the  whole  world  reeling  again,  and 
she  was  threatened  with  an  ignominious 
relapse  into  unconsciousness. 

*'  I  think,"  said  the  young  Russian 
gravely,  **  that  it  will  be  better  for  you 
to  allow  me  to  carry  you  to  the  house." 
Taking  her  consent  for  granted  he  lifted 
her  in  his  arms  with  the  precaution  due 
to  Dresden  china. 

For  several  seconds  he  walked  on 
with  head  erect,  not  daring  to  look  at 
the   burden    he    carried    with   an   ease 


surprising  to  himself.  Was  it  possible 
that  any  one  but  a  child  could  be  so 
light  ?  He  took  courage  and  glanced 
down,  and  his  shyness  and  awkwardness 
vanished,  giving  place  to  a  sense  of 
protection  at  the  sight  of  the  small,  pale 
face  whose  closed  lids  hid  the  eyes 
which  had  so  strangely  stirred  him. 

'*  Call  Elena  Alexandrovna,"  he  said, 
Wiilking  on  the  veranda  where  his  lunch 
and  red-bloused  servant  awaited  him. 
Michael  stood  in  open-mouthed  immo- 
bihty. 

**  Go  quickly, *'  repeated  his  master. 

*'God  with  you,  panilch!"  (young 
master)  gasped  the  man,  making  a 
trembhng  sign  of  the  cross.  "  Is  the 
bahshna  dead  ?  " 

''Dead?  Xo,  idiot!  Call  Elena 
Alexandrovna,  and  don't  rave." 

Dmitri  passed  into  what  had  been  his 
mother's  sitting-room,  the  coolest  place 
in  the  house  except  the  ic.^-sjife.  Even 
there  the  unconquerable  sun  streamed 
through  the  chinks  of  the  shutters  on  to 
the  divan,  where  the  young  man  placed 
Alice,  and  sparkled  in  the  loosened 
masses  of  her  hair. 

Dmitri  stood  erect  and  gazed  down 
upon  her.  She  seemed  to  him  the 
prettiest  woman  he  had  ever  seen. 
Perhaps  the  exaggeration  of  this  opinion 
was  due  to  the  fact  tliat  he  had  never 
so  studied  a  pretty  face  before. 

Alice  was  one  of  those  girls  who 
always  look  picturesque,  but  whose 
beauty  is  far  from  indisputable.  She 
had  beautiful  hair,  and  her  wood-nymph 
eyes  haunted  even  the  unimpressionable. 
But  she  was  one  of  those  soft,  small, 
white  women  who,  while  absolutely 
bewitching  some,  are  ignored  by  others 
for  a  charm  more  vivid  if  less  subtle. 
She  repaid  yet  baffled  scrutiny,  being 
herself  a  bewilderment.  Her  appear- 
ance varied  with  her  mood  like  that  of 
an  actress  who  dresses  for  a  part,  yet 
she  was  natural.  To  those  who  had  not 
seen  her  passport  her  age  was  unfixable. 
At  times  she  looked  eighteen  or  even 
less.  The  small  face  between  the  bronze 
hair  waves,  lighted  by  the  clear,  wide 
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eyes,  was  that  of  a  brifjlit  yet  dreamy 
child  ;  sometimes  a  rebel  woman-soiit 
looked  out  of  a  face  lined  and  drawn  by 
conflict.  At  present  she  looked  a 
tired  little  girl  ;  and  Dmitri,  still  under 
the  influence  of  that  unforgetable 
look,  felt  puzzled  as  he  gazed  down 
upon  her. 

Tlie  entrance  of  his  housekeeper  put 
an  end  to  his  scrutiny, 

''  God  with  us !  "  exclaimed  that  cxccl- 


tlirough  the  chinks  of  the  shutters,  but 
the  same  kind,  wrinkled  face  smiled 
down  at  her. 

"  Are  you  better,  my  litde  dove  ? " 
The  "little  dove"  sat  up,  two  heavy 
plaits  falling  over  her  shoulders,  her 
pallor  Hushing  red  with  remembrance. 

"  How  good  you  have  been  to  me  !  I 
am  ashamed  of  myself.  I  am  not  given 
to  fainting.     And  then  to  sleep  so  !  " 

"  And  now  you  must  go  and  drink  tea, 


f    lent    woman.      "What    is  tliis,    Dniilii 

Dmitrievich  ? "' 
\       Dmitri  explained  as  well  as  he  cntild, 
.  and  went  softly  nut  of  the  room  to  eat 
'  his  lunch  in  great  distraction  of  mind. 

Alice  was  dimly  conscious  that  some 
'one  removed  her  dress,  clad  her  in  a 
loose,  light  peignoir,  plaited  loosely  her 
[disordered  hair,  bathed  her  reeling  head 
ith  eau  de  Cologne,  gave  her  some 
g(^cionsly  coo!  drink  and  seemingly 
lidled  her  into  sleep.  When  she 
jAvoke    the    sun     no     longer    sti'eained 


and  then  pniiikh  will  drive  you  home. 
He  is  waiting  for  yon  on  the  veranda," 
said  Elena  placidly.  She  had  accepted 
the  situation  and  no  longer  found  it 
strange.  Her  heart  had  gone  out  to 
Alice. 

Dmitri  Dmitrievich,  trying  to  interest 
himself  in  "A  Treatise  on  the  Vine," 
looked  up  as  he  turned  a  page  to  con- 
front a  pcrsonilicatiou  of  "  Mignon  "  in 
borrowed  plumes. 

Elena  had  sternly  forbidden  the 
resumption  uf  the  coi^set  till  the  moment 
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of  departure,  and  Alice  stood  in  the 
doorway  disentangling  the  long  folds  of 
her  dress  from  her  now  shod  feet.  As 
Dmitri  glanced  up  their  eyes  met.  The 
young  man  preserved  a  correct  gravity, 
but  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was 
stronger  in  the  girl  and  she  laughed 
outright. 

"  My  sister  is  taller  than  you,"  said 
Dmitri,  laughing  too. 

His  rather  stern  young  face  was  much 
more  attractive  when  he  smiled. 
Usually  his  expression  was  somewhat 
gloomy.  His  dark  brows  met  over  his 
dark  eyes — eyes  which  really  flamed 
sometimes,  and  always  seemed  to  be 
smouldering.  His  black  hair— very 
thick  at  the  temples  and  inclined  to 
wave — was  too  closely  cut  to  follow  its 
tendency.  He  held  his  head  proudly, 
and  the  roughly  cut  features  were  cast 
in  a  proud  mould.  He  was  not  par- 
ticularly tall  and  his  slenderness  almost 
contradicted  the  strength  expressed  in 
his  face  ;  but  his  well-shaped  hands 
had  a  grip  of  iron,  and  the  slight, 
straight  form  was  of  iron  too.  He  was 
barely  two-and-twenty.  A  Northerner 
looking  at  the  grave,  dark  face,  with  its 
thick  moustache,  would  have  given  him 
at  least  half  a  dozen  years  more. 

He  placed  a  chair  for  Alice.  **  What 
a  beautiful  view  !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
sat  down  facing  the  garden. 

*'  It  is  not  bad,'*  admitted  Dmitri, 
glancing  across  gardens  and  vineyards 
to  the  purple  Carpathians.  '^  But  you  ? 
Are  you  better  now  ?  '* 

*^  Quite  well,  thank  you,  and*' — here 
she  dropped  into  French — *^  and  ready  to 
make  you  numberless  apologies." 

'*  For  what  ?  " 

^^  Trespassing.'* 

*'  I  arrested  and  still  hold  you  under 
arrest,"  he  declared  gravely.  **  But  what 
induced  you  to  walk  in  such  heat  ?  *' 

^*  My  obstinacy." 

"  Possibly.  But  the  direct  cause  ? 
I  hope  I  am  not  indiscreet.'* 

"  A  judge  is  never  indiscreet.  You  are 
my  judge.  But  no,  a  judge  does  not 
arrest,** 


"A  policeman  does  that,**  admitted 
Dmitri,  laughing. 

*^  Oh,  what  a  comparison  !**  exclaimed 
Alice,  knowing  as  she  did  that  the  term 
policeman  is  fraught  with  scorn  in 
Russia. 

*'  Flattering  for  the  policeman.** 

''  But  I  answer  my  judge..  Yesterday 
evening  I  went  into  town  to  play  tennis 
and  give  a  lesson  to  Mademoiselle 
Sergayieva.  Generally  I  pass  the  night 
there  and  come  back  in  their  carriage  in 
the  morning.  To-day  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  horse  ;  they  have 
only  one  and  a  basket  -  carriage. 
Madame  Sergayieva  pressed  me  to  stay 
till  the  evening,  but,  as  you  see,  I 
refused." 

*'  But  why  not  take  a  droschkic  ?  '* 

*'  Perhaps  you  know  where  tlie  Ser- 
gayievas  live  ?  Right  at  the  end  of  the 
Sadovaiya.  1  meant  to  take  a  droschkic^ 
but  there  was  not  one  in  sight.  There 
never  is  when  you  want  one  badly.  I 
thought  that  instead  of  wandering  about 
to  look  for  one,  I  might  just  as  well 
walk  as  far  as  the  mill  and  take  the 
short  cut  across  the  fields.  I  can*t 
imagine  how  I  got  into  your  park.** 

'*  Through  the  vineyard." 

**  But  I  had  no  intention  of  entering 
the  vineyard." 

Dmitri  smiled.  *^The  prisoner  is 
acquitted,"  he  said. 

^*  But  there  is  something  else  for 
which  I  must  apologise.  ^e  vous 
ttitovaisy 

**A  trifling  mistake  which  you  have 
soon    rectified,'*    said    Dmitri    politely, 
thinking   meanwhile,    *'  Why    on   earth  \ 
did    she    take    me    for    a   peasant  ?     I  . 
suppose  I  can't  ask  her.'* 

Convention  was  beginning  to  set  its- 
seal    on    their    acquaintance.      It    war 
certainly  delightfully  unconventional  t', 
sit  tcle-a-lcle  with  a  young  Unknown,  b  f 
the  Unknown   herself  was,  at  prese  ■ 
simply  a  pretty  girl  in  a  too  long  t  ^ 
gown  ;      not    an     ethereal,    motion! '  ^' 
marble-faced  creature  w^hom  he  cT^^^ 
carry     against     his     heart.     He    ^-^  *^^ 
himself  regretting  the  briefness 
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walk  through  the  park  and  the  strange 
look  she  had  given  him.  The  won- 
derful woodland  eyes  had  lost  half 
their  wonder  now,  and  met  his  gaze 
frankly  if  fleetingly.  The  wood-nymph 
was  a  well-behaved  young  lady  sitting 
at  his  tea-table  and  talking  nothings 
while  waiting  for  the  samovar. 

It  came  at  last,  steaming  and  brilliant, 
carried  by  the  red-bloused  Meesha. 
Dmitri  began  to  make  the  tea  himself, 
not  venturing  to  ask  his  guest  to  do  so, 
though  he  was  sure  she  would  do  it 
better  and  quicker  than  he  did.  He 
dropped  the  lid  of  the  tea-pot  as  a 
commencement,  and  Alice  rose  from  her 
seat. 

*'  Let  me  do  that,*'  she  said,  *^  I  can't 
bear  to  see  a  man  trying  to  pour  out 
tea.'' 

Dmitri  yielded  readily,  and  watched 
her  hands  gleaming  white  through  the 
lace  of  her  loose  sleeves  as  she  handed 
him  a  glass  of  the  clear,  golden-red 
beverage. 

*'  If  ever  I  return  to  England  it  will 
be  with  a  samovar^^^  she  asserted.  *^  I 
like  the  Russian  manner  of  making 
tea." 

The  hot  coals  in  the  funnel  of  the 
samovar  crackled  as  she  spoke,  and 
glowed  on  the  bright  brass  tray. 
Dmitri  handed  her  a  small  glass  saucer 
filled  with  apricot  preserve. 

^'  But  perl  aps  you  prefer  cream." 

'^  No,  thank  you.  I  seem  to  defy  the 
whole  system  of  English  boarding-school 
education  when  I  eat  whole  spoonfuls 
of  jam  to  two  or  three  sips  of  tea.  The 
joy  of  feeling  emancipated  is  worth  all 
the  cream  in  the  world." 

**  But  you  might  have  both  cream  and 
preserve,"  suggested  Dmitri,  and  then 
exclaimed  with  unmistakable  force  and 
seeming  irrelevance,  ^*  1  am  an  idiot." 

"  Why  ?  "  laughed  Alice. 

"  To  offer  you  tea  and  fruit  when  you 
have  not  lunched." 

**  But  I  never  lunch.  We  drink 
coffee  at  eleven  and  dine  at  three." 

"Then  you  must  stay  and  dine  with 
me,  for  it  is  past  three  now.     But  you 


must  have  something  substantial  at 
once." 

He  moved  towards  the  steps  to  call 
Meesha,  but  Alice  arrested  him. 

"  If  you  order  anything  now  I  shall 
eat  it,"  she  said  solemnly,  "and  not 
remain  for  dinner." 

Thus  threatened  Dmitri  returned  to 
his  seat  and  tried  to  satisfy  his  hospi- 
table instincts  with  offerings  of  straw- 
berries and  cream  and  biscuits. 

They  spent  the  afternoon  under  the 
shade  of  the  great  walnut-trees  below 
the  terrace.  There  swung  a  hammock 
of  crimson  cord  put  up  for  that  languid 
beauty  Dmitri's  sister,  who,  only  a  few 
days  ago,  had  returned  to  her  Roumanian 
home.  Many  were  the  hours  Dmitri 
had  passed  in  this  favourite  lounging- 
place  with  Tatiana — he  in  a  wicker- 
chair,  smoking,  she  swinging  in  her 
scarlet  nest,  lazily  waving  her  Japanese 
fan. 

But  this  was  not  as  other  hours.  For 
ever  afterwards  the  spot  was  nymph- 
haunted  for  Dmitri  Skuratov.  Shadowy 
and  intangible  in  the  years  to  come,  the 
nymph  was  very  real  and  human  on  that 
sweet  June  afternoon.  He  talked  to  her 
as  he  had  never  yet  talked  to  any  one. 

The  lonely  summers  spent  here  in  his 
childhood  while  his  mother  went  from 
one  foreign  watering-place  to  another  in 
search  of  health — distraction,  people  said, 
but  not  Dmitri — his  year  of  student  life, 
the  riots,  his  arrest  and  expulsion,  his 
year's  travel,  and  his  present  life  in  this 
his  smallest  estate — all  this,  and  more — 
his  hopes  and  discouragements,  some  of 
his  most  secret  thoughts — he  told  to  this 
girl  whose  very  name  he  did  not  know. 
She  accepted  his  confidences  as  naturally 
as  he  gave  them. 

What  strange  and  subtle  power  acted 
on  these  two,  strangers  till  that  day  and 
neither  of  the  type  which  makes  a 
bosom  friend  of  the  first-comer  ?  Dmitri 
wondered  afterwards.  At  the  time  it 
did  not  even  appear  strange  to  him. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  have  one  real  friend," 
he  said  to  her.  "  I  am  not  what  we 
Russians    call     '  sympathetic'       J 
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nany  as  among  comrades. 
But  a  friend  ?  There  is  one  man  who 
is  very  much  to  me,  more  perhaps  than 
imy  one  else  in  the  world.  But  not  a 
friend  as  I  understand  the  word.  He 
would  not  understand  the  want.  He  is 
young  and  fiandsonie  and  full  of  life,  yet 
it  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  he  is 
scarcely  human.  I  can  make  you  ua<!er- 
stand  in  a  flash  if  you  ha\'e  read  '  Les 

(7b  fc  .: 


Miserables,'  and  remember  Enjolras. 
He  is  an  Enjolras  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tuiy,  even  to  his  blonde,  young  beauty. 
Scs  vingl  ikiix  ans  en  scmblait  ilix  sepl. 
It  is  just  the  same  with  Victor  Soko- 
lovski." 

"Enjolras — 'the  cherub  of  Ezekiel.' 
Yes,  I  suppose  he  was  'scarcely  human,' 
Is  this  Victor  Sokolovski  also  devoted  to 
an  idea  ?  " 


VITTORIA    ACCORAMBONI 

By  THE  COUNTESS   MARTINENGO   CESARESCO 


'<  T  T  ER  contemporaries,"  says  the 
X~l  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  in  the 
brief  notice  which  it  gives  of  Vittoria 
Accorainboni,  "regarded  her  as  the 
most  captivating  woman  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  Italy."  It  is  natural  that 
in  this  old  palazzOy  in  which  fortune 
smiled  on  this  fatal  and  enigmatical 
being  for  the  last  time,  I  have  often 
tried  to  shape  for  myself  a  consistent 
theory  of  the  riddle  of  her  existence. 
For  a  moment  she  was  my  predecessor 
here  ;  she  walked  among  the  cypresses 
and  roses  as  I  do  ;  she  ascended  the 
broad  stairs,  then  a  little  less  than  now 
worn  with  the  footprints  of  generations, 
she  passed  through  the  large  salon  and 
down  the  long  corridor  till  she  reached 
my  room — there  she  stopped,  for  it  was 
doubtless  hers.  Into  this  house  she 
came  surrounded  by  the  splendour  of  an 
almost  royal  dignity,  and  glad  in  the 
behef  that  she  had  found  a  secure  and 
magnificent  retreat  where  to  live,  "  the 
world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot." 
Out  of  it  she  went  to  meet  a  cruel  and 
violent  death.  Was  it  also  retribution 
that  she  met  ?  Her  beauty,  though  that 
was  the  most  praised  in  that  most 
beauty-loving  age,  yet  excited  less  ad- 
miration than  her  rare  intelligence,  her 
inexhaustible  sweetness  of  temper.  At 
the  same  time,  she  was  the  original  of 
Webster's  White  Devil  I  Had  she  really 
a  dual  personaUty  ?  Or  was  she  the 
victim  of  some  such  network  of  calumny 
as  that  which  enmeshed  the  Cencis  ?  I 
cannot  pretend  to  have  solved  the  riddle, 
but  I  will  endeavour  to  tell  her  story 
without  prejudice,  so  that  any  one  who 
reads  it  may  be  in  as  good  a  position  as 
No.  229.    October,  1902. 


I  am  to  judge  whether  she  was  guilty  or 
innocent,  or  in  what  measure  she  was 
guilty  and  in  what  measure  innocent. 

Her  father,  Claudio  Accoramboni, 
belonged  to  the  little  noblesse  of  Gubbio  ; 
though  his  family  was  ancient,  he  could 
boast  of  no  powerful  or  illustrious  con- 
nections, and  this  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  because  Vittoria  was  never  for- 
given for  having  climbed  into  a  higher 
sphere  than  her  birth  warranted.  Claudio 
was  a  studious  man,  who  had  proved 
himself  a  tirst-rate  soldier,  but  he  seems 
to  pass  through  the  series  of  events 
which  befell  his  descendants  Hke  a 
shadow ;  we  only  know  that  he  sur- 
vived till  the  last  act  of  the  drama  was 
played  out.  We  see  him  at  the  begin- 
ning possessed  of  little  money,  no 
iuHuence,  eleven  children  and  an 
ambitious  wife.  Vittoria,  the  tenth  child, 
was  still  very  young  when  the  family 
abandoned  their  lovely  little  palace  at 
Gubbio  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Rome 
with  a  settled  idea  of  improving  their 
fortunes.  An  idea  of  this  kind  not 
uncommonly  seized  the  collective  mind 
of  some  quiet  Italian  household,  every 
member  of  which  henceforth  devoted 
himself  to  its  furtherance,  even  if  it  cost 
him  his  life.  It  became  a  mania  rather 
than  a  pursuit.  The  most  remarkable 
case  may  be  traced  in  the  annals  of  the 
Buonapartes  (Italians  to  the  backbone, 
and  only  to  be  understood  from  Italian 
standpoints),  from  the  labours  of  Charles 
Buonaparte  to  get  his  sons  and  daughters 
placed  in  life,  down  to  the  great 
Napoleon's  division  of  Europe  among 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  This  craze  took 
hold  of  the  Gubbio  household,  but 
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Claudio  merely  let  himself  be  carried 
along ;  the  prime  movers  were  the 
mother  and  a  son  of  the  name  of 
Marcello.  The  mother's  name  was 
Tarquinia ;  it  first  occurred  to  her  that 
the  extraordinary  beauty  which  made 
the  little  Vittoria  the  wonder  of  Gubbio 
could  be  turned  to  account  for  bettering 
the  position  of  the  family.  It  was  an 
accepted  notion  among  private  persons, 
as  it  remained  much  later  among  royal 
houses,  that  daughters  were  chiefly  use- 
ful as  a  means  of  contracting  profitable 
alliances.  The  alliance  chosen  for  the 
sixteen-year-old  Vittoria,  after  several 
offers  had  been  rejected,  did  not  seem  at 
first  sight  to  denote  a  rise  in  life.  She 
was  betrothed  to  an  excellent,  but  not 
very  brilliant,  young  man  named 
Francesco  Peretti,  whose  grandfather 
had  been  little  more  than  a  peasant. 
It  seemed  hardly  an  equal  match  for  a 
beautiful  and  highly-educated  girl,  poor, 
indeed,  but  of  ancient  lineage.  The 
Accorambonis,  however,  knew  what  they 
were  about.  Francesco  had  an  uncle — 
his  mother's  brother — whose  name  he 
had  assumed  instead  of  his  father's,  which 
was  Mignucci.  This  uncle  w^as  a  monk, 
known  in  religion  as  Fra  Frelice,  but  he 
had  already  reached  the  Cardinalate, 
taking  the  name  of  the  place  whence 
the  Perettis  sprang,  Montalto.  A  sure 
instinct  told  Tarquinia  Accoramboni  that 
he  would  rise  still  higher.  In  those  days 
people  would  have  almost  sold  their 
souls  to  be  able  to  guess  who  would  be 
the  future  Pope.  The  Accorambonis 
must  have  felt  sure  of  Cardinal  Montalto's 
future  elevation  or  they  would  not  have 
married  Vittoria  to  a  man  who  was  far 
from  rich  and  below  themselves  in  rank. 
There  is  no  good  evidence  to  prove 
that  Vittoria  and  her  husband  did  not 
live  happily  together.  But  there  was 
this  of  fault  in  the  marriage  :  the  wife 
was  cleverer,  more  cultivated  than  the 
husband,  so  that  she  must  have  taken 
the  leading  part,  but  she  had  not  the 
judgment  or  the  experience  to  use  her 
power  for  the  advantage  of  both.  At 
sixteen  she  had  already  spent  two  years 


in  Rome,  during  which  all  the  wits  and 
poets  of  the  town  celebrated  her  per- 
fections. It  was  enough  to  turn  any 
girl's  head.  As  a  young  wife,  she  had 
a  passion  for  spending  largely  with  little 
money  to  spend.  No  doubt  her  mother 
encouraged  her  love  of  show  and  luxury. 
The  young  couple  were  soon  plunged 
in  debt,  and  the  Cardinal,  who  then 
was  not  very  rich  himself,  did  not 
display  much  alacrity  in  coming  to 
the  rescue.  The  marriage  took  place 
i"  ^573-  The  adulation  of  Vittoria  as  a 
girl  only  increased  after  she  was  a 
married  woman. 

A  childless  young  wife  whose  beauty 
was  the  talk  of  Rome  stood  perilously 
exposed  to  gossip,  but  the  assertion  that 
Vittoria  was  unfaithful  to  her  husband 
only  rests  on  the  word  of  her  bitterest 
enemies.  Nor  was  it  ever  openly  put 
forward  while  she  lived.  One  later 
story  represents  Cardinal  Farnese  as 
her  lover,  but  this  is  considered  quite 
impossible,  and  it  has  been  shown  also 
that  an  alleged  love  affair  between  her 
and  the  Duke  of  Bracciano  before  her 
marriage  cannot  have  any  groundwork 
of  fact.  The  admitted  falseness  of  these 
statements  should  make  one  think  twice 
before  believing  that  the  Duke  of  Brac- 
ciano was  her  accepted  lover  during  her 
husband's  lifetime.  He  was  known  to 
be  her  admirer,  and  that  was  more  than 
sufficient  in  that  time  and  place  to  give 
rise  to  the  other  hypothesis.  Neither 
her  husband  nor  her  husband's  mother, 
with  whom  they  lived,  seems  to  have 
doubted  her  virtue.  The  appearance  of 
all  the  outward  circumstances  of  the 
case  is,  on  this  point,  in  her  favour. 

Paolo  Giordano  Orsini,  Duke  of 
Bracciano,  was  twenty  years  older  than 
Vittoria.  He  was  the  head  of  the  great 
Roman  family  of  Orsini  and  ruling  prince 
of  the  Duchy  of  Bracciano.  Among  his 
kinsfolk  were  the  greatest  princes  in 
Italy,  and  altogether  he  was  one  of  the 
most  superb  personages  of  the  time. 
Personally  he  was  judged  to  be  equal  or 
even  superior  to  his  great  position.  He 
delighted  in  splendour  to  a  degree  that 
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amnzcd  beholders  even  ii)  that  lavish 
century,  and  that  severely  taxed  his 
revenues,  though  they  were  large.     His 


that  he  had  killed  his  fust  wife,  Isabella 
de  Medici.  She  was  accused  of  rais- 
coiidnct  with  a  cousin  of  his  own,  an 


teay." 

It  is  true  that  there  had  been  an  "  un- 
toward incident "  in  Paolo  Giordano's 
life,  but,  shocking  as  it  may  seem  to  us, 
it  shocked  no  one  then.  To  put  it 
shortly,  there  is  every-  reason  to  suppose 


Orsini,  and  it  appears  that  her  relations, 
the  Medicis  of  Florence,  were  deter- 
mined that  she  should  expiate  the  blot 
on  the  tamUy  boi\»ut  Xi-j  ^S.e,■\^\\-  Vi.e,vi, 
deeply  signed  wjVYv  c\\me,^-ttc  ^  ^^- 
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sitive  about  their  sisters'  good  name  ! 
It  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  charge 
against  her  was  true,  but  it  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  so.  After  discuss- 
ing the  matter  with  the  Duke,  Isabella's 
brother  parted  from  him  with  the 
words  :  ^^ Remember  that  you  are  a  Christ- 
tan  and  a  gentleman^  Thus  incited, 
Paolo  Giordano  invited  his  wife  to  join 
him  at  a  country  house  to  see  some 
greyhounds,  and  after  an  evening  pleas- 
antly passed,  he  murdered  her,  with 
some  pains  to  make  death  instantaneous 
and  unforeseen. 

We  now  come  to  the  crucial  moment 
in  Vittoria's  life.  Late  one  night  a 
messenger  brought  a  letter  purporting 
to  be  sent  by  Marcello  Accoramboni, 
who  was  outlawed  for  having  killed  a 
Pallavicini.  The  writer  begged  Fran- 
cesco Peretti  to  go  to  a  lonely  spot  in 
Rome  to  speak  with  him  on  urgent  busi- 
ness. Francesco's  mother  and  Vittoria 
herself  (of  this  there  is  no  doubt)  im- 
plored him  not  to  go  ;  both  warned  him 
that  the  streets  were  very  dangerous  ; 
both  suggested  that  the  letter  was  a  trap 
and  a  forgery,  and  that  the  object  was 
robbery  or  worse,  but  the  young  man, 
who  was  brave,  if  not  very  clever,  w^ould 
not  be  dissuaded  :  he  hastened  to  the 
appointed  spot,  where  he  was  met,  not 
by  Marcello,  but  by  bravos  who  murdered 
him. 

Marcello's  complicity  might  be  dis- 
puted had  he  owned  clean  hands,  but  he 
was  too  likely  a  man  to  have  committed 
his  crime  for  us  to  doubt  his  guilt.  His 
object  was  clear  :  the  removal  of  the 
main  obstacle  to  the  Duke's  marriage 
with  his  sister,  which  would  make  the 
fortune,  so  he  hoped,  of  all  the  Accoram- 
bonis.  He  was  himself  a  chamberlain 
to  the  Duke,  and  he  was  well  aware  of 
his  mister's  infatuation  for  Francesco, 
Peretti's  wife — nay,  it  was  said  that  he 
had  stimulated  that*  infatuation  to  fev^er- 
point  by  constantly  talking  in  his  presence 
of  his  sister's  beauty.  The  popular 
imagination  did  not  stop  there  :  it  was 
very  sure  that  a  mysterious  creature  who 
was  called  a  **  Greek  enchantress  "  pre- 


pared potent  love  philtres  from  herbs 
which  she  gathered  in  nightly  peregrina- 
tions at  Bracciano  and  that  these  were 
administered  to  the  Duke  in  his  wine. 
No  light  is  thrown  on  where  Marcello 
discovered  the  witch,  but  he  was  never 
separated  from  her. 

The  Cardinal  was,  of  course,  one.  of 
the  first  to  be  informed  that  his  nephew 
had  been  found  murdered  on  the  Roman 
highway.  The  holy  man  went  to  pray. 
Then,  rising  from  his  knees,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  house  where  Francesco's 
mother  and  wife  were  waiHng  and  weep- 
ing, and,  it  seems,  demanded  an  investi- 
gation into  the  authorship  of  the  crime, 
but  Cardinal  Montalto  counselled,  or 
rather  commanded,  composure  and  no 
inquiries.  Soon  after,  among  the  visitors 
who  went  to  condole  with  him  was  the 
Duke  of  Bracciano  :  on  both  sides  the 
interview  was  most  cordial.  His  line  of 
conduct  silenced  Roman  tongues.  All  his- 
torians have  assumed  that  he  was  merely 
dissimulating  with  an  ability  never 
equalled  ;  this  is  probably  true,  though 
it  might  be  argued  that  his  suspicions 
were  of  later  growth  :  many  instances 
could  be  recalled  of  minds  being  con- 
sumed and  corroded  by  suspicion  which, 
at  first,  did  not  even  enter  into  them. 
But  it  would  be  too  much  to  affirm  that 
this  was  the  case  with  the  future  Sixtus  V. 

Though  Vittoria  wept,  her  tears,  un- 
fortunately for  herself,  were  soon  dried. 
No  doubt  she  had  never  deeply  loved 
Francesco  Peretti  ;  her  scheming  mother 
perhaps  instilled  into  her,  all  through,  a 
grain  of  contempt  for  the  peasant's 
grandson.  There  were  no  children  to 
bind  them  together.  If  she  had  passed 
a  year  in  decorous  seclusion,  no  one 
would  have  ventured  to  say  a  word 
against  her,  but  she  committed  the  irre- 
trievable error  of  drying  her  tears  pre- 
maturely. 

A  priest  came  to  her  with  a  message 
from  the  Duke  of  Bracciano  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  made  a  vow  long  ago  to 
marry  her  if  she  ever  became  a  widow. 
This  vow  is  the  most  serious  piece  of 
evidence  against  the  Duke  in  connection 
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with  the  miirder  of  Peretti,  for,  assuming 
that  Marcelio  knew  of  it,  he  was  doubt- 
less encouraged  by  it  to  plan  the  crime. 
Vittoria  appeared  to  be  surprised,  and 
urjjed  that  the  inequality  between  her 
own  rank  and  that  of  her  suitor  made 
such  a  match  impossible,  but  the  priest 
overcame  her  scruples  and  induced  her, 
almost  at  once,  to  go  through  a  form  of 
private  marriage  with  Paolo  Giordano, 
which  was  to  be  made  public  in  live  or 
six  months. 

It  has  been  often  repeated  that  she 
cannot  have  been  attracted  to  the  Duke 
by  any  motive  except  ambition.  He 
weighed  sixteen  stone  and  had  a  dil'ti- 
culty  in  finding  a  charger  that  could 
carry  him  ;  how  then,  it  is  asked,  could 
any  woman  admire  him  ?  Whether 
Vittoria  admired  him  or  not,  everything 
seems  to  show  that  she  had  for  liim  as 


strong  an  attachment  as  she  was  capable 

of  feeUng  for  any  one,  nor  is  this  sur- 
prising when  we  remember  what  was 
said  of  his  power  of  winning  all  hearts. 
Besides  this,  there  is  the  fact  of  his 
passion  for  her,  which  is  really  a  sutilicieni 
explanation,  for  of  women  very  true  it  is. 
that  "  love  e.tempteth  nothing  loved  from 
love." 

The  secret  marriage  took  place,  but  it 
was  not  long  a  secret,  and  every  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  Vittoria  to  purchase 
safety  (or  herself  by  giving  up  the  Duke. 
To  all  threats  and  entreaties  she  answered 
that  she  was  his  wedded  wife  and  that 
only  force  could  separate  her  from  her 
husband.  Xever  but  once  did  her  spirit 
give  way,  which  was  when,  by  means  of 
a  lorf;ed  letter,  she  was  made  to  think 
that  he  repudiated  her  ;  on  this  she 
attempted    to    conuuil    siiioide.     So    far 
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from  there  being  truth  in  it,  Paolo 
Giordano  repeated  the  marriage  cere- 
mony three  or  four  tinie3  to  make  it  the 
more  binding,  till,  at  last,  he  carried  her 
in  triumph  to  Bracciano  as  his  duchess. 

Before  that  happened,  however,  Vit- 
toria  had  many  trials.  The  storm  of 
jealousy  and  opposition  raised  by  her 
marriage  caused  her  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  and  shut  up  in  convents,  all  with 
a  view  to  frightening  her  into  taking  the 
veil  or  marrying  some  one  else  !  During  ^ 
her  imprisonment  she  displayed  such 
firmness  and  dignity  and  sweetness  of 
manner  that  her  very  jailers  worshipped 
her :  the  governor  of  Sant'  Angelo  begged 
her  to  be  godmother  to  his  new-bf)rn 
little  daughter. 

Her  detention  grew  to  be  a  public 
scandal.  She  was  the  Dreyfus  of  the 
day  ;  the  **  affair  "  was  talked  about  all 
over  Italy,  and  S.  Charles  Borromeo 
thought  it  his  duty  to  interfere  :  "  If  she 
is  guilty,**  he  said,  ''  punish  her  ;  if 
innocent,  let  her  go.'*  On  that  she  was 
set  free. 

She  might  now  have  enjoyed  her  new 
honours  as  Duchess  of  Bracciano  un- 
molested had  it  not  been  for  an  event 
once  desired  by  her  family,  but  which 
was  destined  to  prove  her  banc,  the 
elevation  of  her  first  husband's  uncle  to 
the  papal  throne.  The  election  of  Car- 
dinal Montalto,  a  seemingly  feeble  old 
man,  with  a  stick  and  a  quavering  voice, 
caused  amazement,  but  it  was  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  each  party  voted 
for  him  in  the  hope  of  making  him  its 
tool.  By  some  his  self-control  on  the 
death  of  his  nephew  was  thought  to 
have  increased  his  chances  ;  his  chief 
strength,  however,  undoubtedly  was  his 
apparent  weakness.  When  Cardinal 
Montalto  became  Sixtus  VI.  the  infir- 
mities of  age  vanished  ;  the  staff  was 
thrown  away  and  the  trembhng  voice 
became  the  most  terrible  in  Europe. 

His  desire  for  vengeance,  long  re- 
pressed, burst  forth  like  a  conflagration. 
Warned  in  time,  the  Duke  of  Bracciano 
discovered  that  his  health  (which  was  in 
reality   shattered)   required    change    of 


air.  Venice,  then  the  safest  place  in 
Italy,  was  the  climate  which  he  thought 
best  suited  to  him.  There  he  went,  and 
there  he  seems  to  have  meant  to  remain, 
but  Vittoria  persuaded  him  to  leave  the 
city  of  the  lagunes  for  the  pure  and 
mild  country  air  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Italian  lakes.  The  particulars  of  the 
arrangement  by  which  they  took  tempo- 
rary possession  of  the  palazzo  at  Salo 
have  not  come  to  light,  but  as  I  have 
said  already,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it 
was  lent,  not  let,  to  them.  There  is  no 
other  case  of  its  having  been  occupied 
by  any  one  but  its  masters  in  all  those 
centuries.  We  find  them  installed  in  it 
in  the  autumn  of  1585.  Salo  was  under 
Venetian  rule,  but  it  would  have  been 
far  safer  for  them  to  stay  in  Venice  itself, 
where  exiles,  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
were  under  the  inuuediate  protection  of 
the  whole  might  of  the  Republic. 
Strangely  enough,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  realised  that  the  Pope  was  by  no 
means  their  only  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  Sixtus  prepared  a  case 
against  Paolo  Giordano  with  the  inten- 
tion of  preventing  him,  at  all  events, 
from  returning  to  his  duchy.  The  worst 
characters  among  the  Duke's  dependents 
were  collected  in  Rome  and  placed 
under  arrest  for  debt  and  other  small 
infractions  of  the  law  ;  by  this  means 
they  were  got  into  the  Pope's  power, 
and  their  testimony  was  then  taken  with 
a  view  to  incriminating;  their  master  in 
the  murder  of  Peretti.  Evidence  so 
obtained  would  be  almost  valueless. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  established 
themselves  in  sumptuous  state  at  Salo, 
and  spent  their  leisure  in  splendid  pas- 
times on  the  lake.  They  seem  to  have 
had  no  gloomy  presentiments,  or,  if  they 
had  any,  they  were  determined  to  banish 
care  by  giving  themselves  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  lovely  surroundings. 
It  must  be  supposed  that  the  Duke  was 
feeling  pretty  well  when  he  took  part  in 
these  sports,  but  his  heaUh  suddenly 
grew  worse,  and  he  died  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1585. 

Vittoria  was  so  overcome  with  grief 
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that  her  alfendants  feared  that  she  would  husband,  and  when  this  last  duty  was 
take  her  own  life  ;  but  the  sense  of  what  performed,  she  left  Salo  for  Padua.  Her 
was  filling  roused  her  ;  she  had  a  por-     grief  was  undoubtedly  genuine  ;  during 


trait  made  of  her  husband  and  caused 
his  remains  to  be  embalmed  and  de- 
posited in  the  church  of  the  Cappuciiies  ; 
which  forms  a  sort  of  private  chapel  to 
the  pnlazzo  ;  here  she  directed  that  they 
should  be  kept  till  Don  Virginio  Orsini, 
the  Duke's  son  by  Isabella  de  Medici, 
came  to  claim  them.  The  Cappucines, 
whose  order  had  b>cen  jjenerously  fav- 
oured by  the  Duke  at  Bracciano,  accepted 
the  trust,  and  inscribed  an  imposinj; 
epitaph  on  the  memorial  stone,  bul,  in 
the  end,  the  Pope  ordered  them  to  efface 
the  epitaph  and  throw  the  body  out  of 
doors,  with  which  command  they  reluc- 
tantly complied. 

Vittoria  wrote  suitable  letters  to  several 
princes  to  annotiace  the  death  of  her 


Paolo  Giordano's  different  attacks  of 
illness  she  had  nursed  him  with  unre- 
mitting care.  We  cannot  tell  whether 
she  believed  lliat  he  died  a  natural  death  ; 
on  the  whole  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
the  case,  though  popular  suspicion  fell, 
not  on  the  Pope,  but  on  another  relent- 
less foe,  now  unmasked,  the  Grand  Duke 
Francesco  de  Medici.  Possibly  this 
enmity  had  been  at  work,  in  the  dark, 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  any 
writer  on  these  events  has  hitherto  sur- 
mised. This  prince  was  capable  of  any 
atrocity.  His  relationship  to  the  Duke's 
son,  then  thirteen  years  o(  age,  h.ad  made 
him  secretly  disapprove  of  the  Duke's 
second  marriage,  and,  even,  before  Paolo 
Giordano  died,  \vc  ma.-^  Vvase.  \«.«o.  W 
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formed  of  a  will  made  at  Venice,  in 
which,  while  he  left  to  his  son  his 
full  rights  as  successor  to  the  duchy, 
he  made  Vittoria  heiress  to  most  of 
his  personal  property,  an  imprudent 
measure,  since  but  for  this  the  widowed 
Duchess  of  Bracciano  might  have  lived 
out  her  days  in  peace. 

Vittoria  took  up  her  abode  at  Padua 
in  an  old  palace  which  at  present  is 
inhabited  by  my  friend,  Professor  Favaro, 
who  is  editing  Galileo's  letters  for  the 
Italian  Government.  She  lived  in  strict 
retirement,  only  receiving  the  visits  of 
the  great  ladies  of  Padua,  who  came  in 
a  body  to  condole  with  her.  Every  one 
was  struck  by  her  matchless  beauty,  to 
which  her  sorrow  lent  a  pathetic  charm. 

Her  young  brother,  Flaminio,  came 
from  Rome  to  console  her  ;  no  dark  sus- 
picion rested  at  least  on  him,  and  he  had 
much  of  his  sister's  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. Ill  fortune  would  have  it 
that  not  only  Flaminio,  but  also  Marcello, 
hastened  to  Padua,  where  he  soon 
asserted  his  evil  proclivities  by  murdering 
one  of  his  servants  to  whom  he  owed 
money. 

Presently  there  arrived  at  Padua  a 
kinsman  of  the  Duke  and  of  Don  Virginio, 
whose  name  was  Ludivico  Orsini,  and 
who  had  started  for  Salo  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  Duke's  death  reached 
Florence.  Finding  that  Vittoria  had 
left  that  place,  he  altered  his  route  and 
followed  her  to  Padua.  Don  Ludovico's 
avowed  mission  was  to  arrange  amicably 
the  questions  arising  out  of  the  will. 
He  represented  his  boy  cousin,  and  also 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  whose  first 
plan  had  been  to  induce  the  Pope  to 
declare  proved  Paolo  Giordano^s  part  in 
the  murder  of  Peretti,  which  would  have 
rendered  his  second  marriage  void  and 
his  will  invalid.  The  Pope  was,  perhaps, 
too  cautious  to  agree  to  this  scheme  ;  in 
any  case  it  was  abandoned,  and  it  has 
been  thought  that,  as  an  alternative,  the 
Grand  Duke  dispatched  Ludovico  Orsini 
with  express  orders  to  have  Vittoria 
murdered.  He  was  quite  capable  of 
doing  this,  but  the  character  of  Ludovico 


•makes  one  unwilling  to  believe  that  he 
was  guilty  of  such  cold-blooded  premedi- 
tation. He  was  a  man  of  fine  parts,  on 
whom  the  Republic  of  Venice  had  re- 
cently conferred  the  appointment  of 
Governor  of  Corfu,  to  assume  which  he 
was  on  the  point  of  starting.  It  seems 
more  likely  that  the  Grand  Duke  trusted  to 
Ludovico's  well-known  hasty  temper  and 
to  Vittoria's  inflexible  soul  when  she 
thought  her  rights  were  concerned,  to 
sow  dissension  between  them.  At  first 
the  interviews  were  courteous  Vittoria 
showed  herself  willing  to  respect  the 
proved  rights  of  the  young  heir,  but  she 
declined  to  surrender  the  things  which 
the  Duke  had  expressly  left  to  her. 
Then  came  Marcello's  stupid  crime, 
which  enraged  Ludovico  with  the  whole 
Accoramboni  family.  Vittoria  also 
especially  incurred  his  wrath  by  refusing 
to  give  up  certain  holy  objects  which  the 
Duke  wore  suspended  to  his  neck.  At 
last,  angry  and  impatient,  Ludovico 
resolved  to  cut  short  the  discussion  by 
having  her  murdered.  He  had  certain 
hangers-on,  among  whom  was  a  noble- 
man of  shady  antecedents,  and  he  com- 
missioned  these  wretches  to  do  the  deed. 
They  easily  found  a  band  of  men  of  the 
lowest  class  to  assist  them.  One  reason 
for  thinking  that  Ludovico  acted  from 
sudden  fury  is  that,  as  a  servant  of  the 
Venetian  Republic,  he  was  certain  to 
receive  at  its  hands  most  rigorous 
punishment.  He  sacrificed  his  life  and 
a  splendid  career  to  a  fit  of  barbarous 
rage. 

It  was  the  22nd  day  of  December,  the 
eve  of  S.  Victoria,  and  in  preparation  for 
her  saint's  day  Vittoria  had  taken  the 
Communion.  The  evening  was  drawing 
in  ;  she  was  pacing  her  sleeping-room 
with  a  rosary  in  her  hand,  while  in  a 
larger  sala  Flaminio  was  singing  a 
Miserere  to  the  accompaniment  of  his 
lute.  A  few  friends  were  with  him  of 
his  rank  and  age.  Suddenly,  twenty- 
five  masked  and  disguised  men  rushed 
up  the  stairs  to  the  light  of  flaring 
torches,  and  into  the  sala^  where  one  of 
them  fired  a  mortal  shot  at  Flaminio, 
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who  was  yet  able  to  drag  himself  to  his 
sister's  room,  the  murderers  following 
him.  She  was  found  kneeling  before 
her  crucifix.  One  of  the  assassins  (it 
was  the  "  noble  "  ringleader)  began  to 
tear  open  the  handkerchief  folded  across 
her  chest.  "  1  pardon  you,"  she  said, 
"but  I  wish  to  die  dressed."  The  man 
stabbed  her  under  her  left  breast ;  then, 
while  two  others  held  her,  he  stabbed 
again  and  again,  using  the  foulest 
language.  "  Jesus,"  she  cried,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  crucitix,  and  finally,  as  the 
breath  left  her,  she  repeated,  "  I  pardon 
you."  "What  have  we  done?"  ex- 
claimed the  recoiling  murderer,  "  What 
have  we  done  ?  We  have  killed  a 
saint  !  " 

As  her  lovely  form  lay  in  the  Church 
of  the  Eremitani  before  burial,  all  Padua 
went  to  see  it,  and  marvelled  how  a 
mortal  could  have  been  so  fair. 

The  State   of   Venice    had    Ludovicn 
Orsini  strangled  in  prison,  and  nearly  all 
the    assassins     and   accomplices     were 
put    to    death  —  twenty  -  one    pLTsons. 
Count    Paganello,    the    ringleader,    wa; 
stabbed  with  the  knife  with  which  he 
slew  Vittoria.     Marcello  tried  to  escape 
with    his  "Greek  enchantress,"  but  on 
the   Pope's  urgent   demand,  they  were 
handed  over  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  l>oth 
were    executed     at     A  neon  a, 
Marcello    nominally     for     the 
murder    of    the    seixant;    his 
companion,   I    suppose,    as  a        / 
witch — for     I    do    not    know        >-> 
that    there    was   any    defiuile 
charge  against   her.     Marcello 
died   bravely,    the    first    thing 
that    he    had    ever  done  well. 
So  the  river  of  blood  ceased. 

It  is  strange  that  no  one 
has  pointed  out  the  analogy 
between  this  story  and  that  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Mar}- 
married  Bothwell  after  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  and  Vit- 
toria married  Orsini  after  the 
murder  of  Peretti,  but  while 
Mary  has  found  a  host  of 
apologists,       Vittnria's      only 


modern  defender  has  been  Ludwig 
Tieck,  who  wrote  a  novel  in  1840  to 
prove  her  innocence,  an  attempt  in 
which  he  might  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful had  he  not  so  misread  her 
character  as  to  credit  her  with  a 
simplicity  bordering  on  idiocy.  English 
readers  will  always  know  her  liy  the 
lurid  delineation  given  in  Webster's 
great — perhaps  his  greatest — play,  The 
Trafiedy  of  Paolo  Gionlaiio  Ursini,  Duke 
of  Brachiam,  with  (he  Life  ami  Death  of 
Villoriii  Coroiiiboiiii,  the  famous  Vciieliaii 
Curlizaii.  The  last  two  words  are 
enough  to  show  that  Webster  must  not 
be  taken  as  an  accurate  historian,  for 
she  was  neither  Venetian  nor  a 
courtezan.  Whence 
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version  of  the  events  ?  Later  writers  have, 
one  and   all,   drawn  on  an  anonymous 
chronicler  whose  MS.  exists  in  sundry 
Roman  libraries ;  the  author  obtained  his 
knowledge  through  a  nephew  of  Pope 
SixtusV.,and  he  could  scarcely,  therefore, 
write  impartially,  a  fact  which   makes 
one  inquire  if  too  implicit  faith  has  not 
been  placed  on  his  narrative.     Be  that 
as     it     may,    he     was     not    Webster's 
authority,  for  the  MS.  was  written  after 
the  play.    Perhaps  the  poet  learnt  some- 
thing from  unwritten  ballad  literature  ; 
then,  as  now,  doggerel  ballads  grew  up 
like   mushrooms   in   a   night   after    any 
tragic  event  ;  for  instance,  only  a  day  or 
two  after  the  murder  of  King  Humbert 
I  heard  a  blind  ballad  singer  at  Spezia 
drawling  out  a  dismal  lay  with  the  re- 
frain, E  morio  il  Re  I     Webster  knew  of 
these  ballads,  as  he  mentions  them  in 
several  of  his  plays  ;  in  the  DcviVs  Law- 
suit he  speaks  of  scurrilous  ballads  being 
made  out  ©f  any  sensational   trial,  and 
makes  some  one  regret  that  ''  he  cannot 
write  his  own  ballad,"  as  he  fears  that 
he  will  be  "  roguishly  abused  in  metre. '^ 
But  although  he  mixes  up  events  and 
characters,  he  is  too  minutely  informed 
on  some  points  for  him  to  have  relied 
solely  on   ballads.     Perhaps  the  desire 
for  further  knowledge  was  one  reason 
that  he  was  so  long  in  writing  the  play, 
which  was  produced  in   1612,  twenty- 
seven  years  after  Vittoria's   death,  but 
he  seems  to  have  begun  it  at  a  much 
earlier  date.     People  twitted    him   for 
being  so  long  about  it,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  address   ''  to   the   reader,"  in 
which  he  quotes  the  story  of  how,  when 
an  inferior  poet  scorned  Euripides  for 
having  written  only  three  verses  in  three 
days  while  he  himself  had  written  three 
hundred,  the  Greek  dramatist  retorted  : 
'  Thou   Idlest   truths  hut   here's  the  diffe- 
rence— thine  shall  only  be  read  for  three 
daysy   whereas   mine  shall  continue  three 
ages.^^ 

It  is  likely  that  Webster  owed  much 
to  that  unacknowledged  fount  whence 
all  his  compeers  drew,  the  talk  of  home- 
returned   travellers.     Supposing  this  to 


have  been  the  case,  it  raises  an  interest- 
ing question,  for  if  such  reports  reflected 
current  Italian  opinion,  they  would  not 
have  been  all  of  one  complexion. 

Immediately  after  her  death,  Vittoria 
was  certainly  regarded  by  many  as  a 
much  injured  woman,  and,  as  she  left  no 
powerful  descendants,  such  sympathy 
must  have  been  disinterested..  The 
Bishop  of  Fossombrone  preached  a 
sermon  in  memory  of  her,  in  which  he 
refrained  from  alluding  to  her  physical 
perfections,  but  held  up  for  admiration 
**  her  life,  modesty,  prudence,  goodness, 
dignity."  He  concluded  by  saying : 
**  Let  us  all  pray  to  be  admitted  to  the 
heavenly  mansions  where  she  is  already 
enjoying  perpetual  bliss."  Had  this  view 
of  the  matter  ever  reached  Webster's 
ears  ?  It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that 
he  does  actually  represent  two  streams 
of  opinion ;  that  his  Vittoria  speaks 
occasionally  as  if  she  were  not  so  much 
''  innocence  dissembhng,"  to  borrow 
Charles  Lamb's  phrase,  as  really  inno- 
cent. There  are  moments  in  the  play 
when  you  might  think  it  was  written  by 
two  persons,  one  of  whom  thought  her 
innocent  and  the  other  guilty.  The 
portrait  cannot  have  been  wholly 
imaginary ;  the  indomitable  courage 
w4th  which  he  endows  her,  she  actually 
possessed. 

A  brave  spirit  is  shown  in  the  won- 
derful death  scene  : — 

....  1  shall  welcome  death 

As  princes  do  some  great  ambassadors, 

I'll  meet  thy  weapon  half  way.  .  .  . 

And  now  I  would  ask,  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  on  the  spectators  if, 
instead  of  this  death  scene,  finely  con- 
ceived as  it  is,  Webster  had  reproduced 
one  still  finer,  the  real  one  ?  It  would 
lend  itself  easily  to  drarfiatic  repre- 
sentation. Vittoria  with  her  beads, 
Flaminio  with  his  lute,  the  sweet,  solemn 
sound  of  the  Miserere^  the  repose  and 
religious  gloom  of  the  evening  hour  ; 
then,  the  inroad  of  wild  figures  in 
grotesque  disguises,  brandishing  torches 
and  wielding  arquebuses  and  daggers  ; 
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thb  shot  fired  at  Flaminio,  the  savage 
attack  of  the  foul-mouthed  assassin  on 
the  woman  kneeling  before  the  crucifix  ; 
Vittoria's  bearing,  as  brave  as  in  the 
play,  but  how  much  more  touching  in  its 
feminine  modesty  and  forgiving  grace  ! 
Finally,  the  murderer's  horrihed  cry : 
"  What  have  we  done  ?  We  have  killed 
a  saint ! " 

Such  a  scene,  well  acted,  would  create 
an  intense  impression,  but  would  the 
audience  at  any  theatre  in  the  world 
accept  it  or  endure  it  as  the  winding-up 
of  the  story  as  told  by  Webster  ? 


Of  recent  writers  on  the  tragic  events, 
by  far  the  best  informed  is  Count 
Domenico  Guoli,  but  his  book  rather 
overwhelms  one  with  minor  details  and 
dry  records.  J.  Addington  Symonds 
hardly  treated  Vittoria  with  the  penetra- 
tion that  lends  its  highest  value  to  most 
of  his  work  on  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
I  think  that  he  had  some  idea  of  return- 
ing to  her.  When  he  came  to  see  me 
the  year  before  he  died,  he  was  im- 
mensely interested  to  hear,  what  he  did 
not  know  before,  that  it  was  in  our 
house  that  Orstni  died. 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS' 
WAR 

Translated   from  the   French 
By  E.  D.  Y.  DAWSON 

BRAVE  siglif,  I  ween,  are  the  men  at  arms, 
Mounted  and  barbed,  in  their  arrays  ! 
.'Vnd  the  slant  of  the  sun  on  the  bare  steel  charms 
WJiere  the  golden  gleam  of  The  Standard  sways  ! 
And  the  sting  of  the  string  when  the  arrow  swarms  ! 
Ha !    but  tiie  Lombard  learned  our  ways  I 
And  the  ringing  cry,  and  the  wild  alarms  ! 
Gentles  on  !     Where  is  he  that  stays  ? 

Sting  the  string !    let  the  bombards  roar ! 
Spout  the  flame  from  the  cannons  lai-ge  I 
Hold  steeds  no  more  to  chafe  and  to  paw  ! 
Bray  trumpets — Up  !    To  the  charge  ! 
Rich  ransom  our  pouch  enlarge  ! 
And  the  shame  of  our  fame  through  the  land 
Ring,  till  Paris  on   Seine's  fair  marge 
Shudder  to  hear  but  the  name  of  our  band  ! 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AGA  MIRZA 

By  AQUILA  KEMPSTER 

NUMBER    IV 

OUT  OF  HIS  CLASS 


IT  was  shortly  after  my  first  visit  to 
the  house  in  the  Lai  Bazaar  that  a 
very  curious  case  came  under  my  observa- 
tion which  seemed  to  show  that  the  gods 
were  still  alive  and  quite  as  difficult  of 
comprehension  as  ever.  It  all  came  out 
of  the  trouble  the  monkey  had  with  the 
crow.  The  crow  was  one  of  the  usual 
big,  bold  ruffians  that  are  conspicuous  by 
their  size  and  audacity  all  over  the 
Indian.  Empire.  Why  they  should  have 
been  deified  by  the  Parsee  is  beyond 
conception,  as  they  are  probably  the 
worst  scalawags  of  their  size  in  the 
country.  This  particular  specimen  was 
camping  out  one  hot  afternoon  in  the 
sal  tree  that  shaded  Marshall's  veranda. 

The  monkey — Peter  by  name — was  a 
little  brown  imp  with  a  curly  tail,  the 
familiar  of  the  bungalow  and  the  despair 
of  Abdulla  Din,  the  chief  cook  and  bottle- 
washer,  whose  principal  duty  was  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief. 

It  was  the  habit  of  Peter,  by  the  grace 
of  Abdulla,  to  dine  twice  daily  under  the 
shady  sal  tree,  and  it  was  during  these 
meals  that  he  had  learned  to  hate 
crow  with  an  unholy  hate.  He  could 
not  nap  for  a  moment  during  a  meal  but 
he  was  sure  to  wake  with  a  start  at  the 
flapping  of  wings,  just  in  time  to  see  a 
great  black  thing  whirring  up  into  the 
tree.  Of  course  his  best  bone  was  gone, 
and  all  that  he  could  do  would  be  to  sit 
and  pull  faces  and  use  doubtful  language, 
while  his  enemy  picked  the  bone  with 
many  a  derisive  ''  caw." 

Although  Peter  was  game  to  the  core, 
he  realised  after  several  encounters  that 
he  couldn't  afford  to  give  away  weight 
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to  the  crows.  Their  beaks  were  too  hard 
and  sharp  ;  they  would  swoop  on  him 
suddenly  from  behind,  give  one*vicious 
dig  and  away  ere  he  could  turn  and 
retaliate.  So,  though  he  was  more  than 
ready  to  tackle  a  cobra,  or  even  a  stray 
bandakoot  if  necessary,  he  began  to  look 
askance  at  the  crows. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  Marshall 
was  lying  on  his  cot  at  the  open  window, 
a  few  yards  from  where  Peter  was 
discussing  his  supper.  After  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  rice  the  monkey  took  up 
a  tempting  looking  bone  and  dallied  with 
it  languidly  for  awhile,  glancing  surrepti- 
tiously up  into  the  tree  meantime.  Then 
he  sat,  apparently  thinking  hard  for  a 
few  moments.  Marshall  declares  that 
he  then  turned  and  deliberately  closed 
one  eye  in  his  direction,  but  that  probably 
is  fiction — anyway,  he  laid  the  bone  down 
and  himself  with  it,  his  eyes  closed 
drowsily,  and  in  a  moment  to  all  seeming 
he  was  fast  asleep. 

Of  course,  the  crow  up  in  the  tree  was 
waiting  for  this ;  yet  he  hesitated 
(possibly  he  had  seen  the  monkey's 
wink)  ;  then,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  he  gave  a  loud  challenging 
''  caw  !  "  and  an  instant  Later  another. 
These  unusual  demonstrations  must  have 
taxed  Peter's  nerves  considerably  ;  but  he 
remained  immovable.  The  crow  hopped 
to  one  of  the  lower  branches  and  tried 
again  ;  this  failing  to  stir  the  monkey, 
the  deified  one  lighted  gingerly  on  the 
ground,  eyeing  the  situation  still  suspici- 
ously, w^ith  head  cocked  first  this  side, 
then  that. 

The  bone  certainly  was  very  close  to 
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the   monkey,  but — well Getting  a 

sudden  spasm  of  courage,  he  made  a 
lonj;.  low'.  (eet-(or\vard  dive  at  it.  The 
same  instant  Peter  dived,  too,  also  feet 
forward,  and  head  held  back  well  out  of 
ran^e.  They  met  with  a  thud,  and 
Peter,  burjing  his  four  paws  in  the  bird's 
feathers,  put  all  his  pent  up  hatred  into 
one  vicious  tug,  then  sprang  Ixick  and 
away  over  the  veranda  railing,  lighting 
on  the  cot  beside  Nfarshall,  cliattering 
and  grinning  and  wav- 
ing aloft  the  enemy's 
feathers  exultingly. 

H  is  triumph  was  short 
lived,  for  the  demora- 
lised bird  recovered  and 
made  a  sudden  dash  for 
the  window,  bent  on 
vengeance;  but  he 
halted  at  the  sill  on 
catching  sight  of  Mar- 
shall, who,  however,  was 
so  convulsed  with 
laughter  that  he  could 
not  have  interfered  if  he 

Peter,  seeing  his  place 
of  sanctuary  invaded  so 
boldly  by  the  avenger, 
promptly  turned  tail  and 
tied,  dropping  his  tro- 
phies as  he  went.  He 
reached  the  top  of  the 
door  at  the  lirst  scramble 
and  then  landed  with 
a  Hying  leap  up  among 
the  rafters.  His  jump 
disturbed  the  dust,  and 
something  else. 

It  fell  straight  and 
true  to  the  nose  of  the 
laughing  ni.m  below, 
changing  his  laughter 
to  a  howl  of  pain  and 
anger.  A  boot  went 
flying  at  the  sacred  one 
and  some  tluent  ver- 
nacular at  Peter,  and 
then  the  man  turned  to  Bnd  what  had 
hit  him. 

"Hey,    boy  I    Abdulln    Din,    I    say .' 


Hey  !  you  son  of  an  owl !  "  His  nose 
was  very  painful.  "  Hither  aow  !  Come 
here ! " 

"Ache,  sahib,"  answered  the  Maho- 
metan, entering  on  the  instant  and 
bowing  at  the  door. 

'■  Here  1  What's  this,  eh  ?  Where 
did  it  come  from,  you  rascal  ?  What  is 
it  ? " 

Did  the  man's  face  stiffen  slightly  as 
his  eyes  fell  on  the  object  Marshall  held  ? 
If  so,  his  master 
did  not  remark  it, 
but  continued  turn- 
ing the  thing  over 
usly.     It  was 


a  small,  dark  ball,  apparently  of  jade, 
and  covered  with  a  delicate  network  of 
silver  filigree ;  a.  vt»i\.^"j  ^'^'j  i  '^^  ^^'^'^  '"^"^ 
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could  be  called.  Fortunately,  it  had 
fallen  from  his  nose  to  the  cot  instead 
of  the  floor,  and  so  was  uninjured. 

He  looked  up  and  straight  into  the 
khansamah's  eyes  as  the  man  answered 
his  rough  questioning,  and  a  sudden 
feeling  of  distrust  and  repugnance  took 
the  place  of  his  anger  as  the  fellow 
spoke  smoothly  : 

"  Sahib,  I  know  not.     I  cannot  rightly 

see  ;   but  if  the  sahib  will  show '* 

stretching  out  his  hand.  And  then  he 
paused,  for  the  sahib  was  looking  at  him 
with  a  curling  lip. 

For  the  space  of  ten  seconds  the  two 
men  stood,  each  weighing  the  other. 
And  Peter  sat  above,  watching  them 
with  an  anxious  face.  Then  Marshall 
spoke : 

"  So  ?  Then  it  does  not  matter.  I 
will  keep  it  and  see  if  the  police  sahib 
knows  of  it,  in  case  it  is,  as  I  suspect, 
stolen  property.     Now  go." 

That  night  a  storm,  the  first  of  the 
monsoons,  blew  up  chill,  and  hearing 
Peter  chattering  and  moaning  on  the 
veranda,  Marshall  opened  the  window 
and  let  him  in,  to  the  little  fellow's  huge 
delight.  He  made  him  up  a  nest  on  the 
floor  at  the  foot  of  the  cot,  and  then 
turned  in  himself  and  soon  was  fast 
asleep. 

Just  at  that  hour  before  dawn  when 
the  night  is  chilliest  he  woke  with  a 
start,  aroused  by  a  piercing  shriek. 

''  Ca  hai  !  what  is  it  ?  Who's  there  ?  " 
he  challenged,  staring  out  into  the  dark 
room,  while  his  hand  groped  for  his 
revolver.  There  w^'is  no  answer  save 
the  moans  of  the  monkey.  He  thought, 
on  lirst  starting  up,  he  had  seen  some- 
thing white  melting  from  the  foot  of  the 
bed  toward  the  door  ;  but,  being  half 
asleep,  could  not  be  sure.  The  monkey 
came  limping  to  him  for  sympathy  when 
he  struck  a  hght,  and  he  saw  that  the 
little  paw  held  up  for  his  inspection  was 
crushed  and  badly  bruised,  for  all  the 
world  as  if  it  had  been  trodden  on. 

The  next  morning  Peter^s  attitude 
toward  Abdulla  was  one  of  impotent 
malice.     From  one  coign  of  vantage  and 


another  he  chattered  and  gibed  and 
mowed,  a  picture  of  nervous  hate. 
Marshall  might  have  found  food  for 
reflection  in  this  had  he  not  been  so 
engrossed  in  his  morning  mail  as  to  be 
(jblivious  to  all  else.  There  was  an  order 
from  the  surgeon  general  to  proceed  to 
Bombay  by  the  night  express  and  report 
immediately  for  emergency  duty  at  the 
Byculla  hospital.  And  so  the  luck  began 
to  work. 

That  night  Abdulla — having  received 
his  discharge  with  quiet  indifference — 
also  left  for  Bombay,  herding  with  a 
crowd  of  low-caste  natives  on  the  floor 
of  a  fourth-class  carriage  in  the  same 
train  as  his  late  master.  He  had  shaved 
off  his  big,  black  beard,  leaving  only  a 
fierce  mustache.  With  this  and  one  or 
two  minor  changes  of  costume  the  sleek 
khansamah  had  vanished  utterly,  leaving 
in  his  place  as  truculent  looking  a  border 
man  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 

It  was  during  the  journey  to  Bombay 
that  Marshall  discovered  that  the  charm 
which  had  come  to  him  so  strangely, 
possessed  puzzling  properties.  He  was 
toying  with  the  trinket  when  he  found 
that  it  unscrewed  from  the  centre,  and 
the  interior  revealed  what  at  first  he 
took  to  be  a  large  diamond  ;  but  while 
examining  it  he  noticed,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  it  began  to  cloud,  and  then  to 
clear,  and  then  to  cloud  again  as  though 
from  some  inner  pulse.  Later  he  found 
by  experiment  that  these  pulses  were  in 
some  subtle  manner  in  direct  sympathy 
with  his  own  mental  state  while  he  held 
the  stone.  Again,  he  noted  that  the 
colour  of  the  stone  changed  upon 
occasion  from  clear  crystal  to  blood  red, 
and  at  these  times  the  pulse  grew  fast — 
so  fast  that  the  interior  seemed  like  an 
angry,  boiling  caldron,  and  he  could  not 
help  noticing  that  at  such  times  his  own 
mentality  was,  from  some  cause,  similarly 
disturbed.  Not  unnaturally,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  stone  had  in 
some  manner  been  sensitized  so  as  to 
take  impressions  from  the  nearest  mental 
magnetism.  And  then,  not  being 
interested  in  psychic  things,  he  put  the 
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charm  away  in  an  old  cabinet,  and  in 
his  waking  hours,  at  least,  forgot  it. 

In  his  sleep,  however,  it  was  different. 
He  seemed  at  this  time  to  dream  all  the 
evil  dreams  that  imagination  could 
evolve,  and  the  climax  ever  was  the 
little  jade  case  with  its  pulsing  crystal, 
till  he  learned,  when  all  escape  seemed 
cut  off  and  just  before  utter  despair 
seized  him,  to  look  to  the  help  which 
it  brought  always. 

He  was  clinging  one  night  to  a  rock 
in  a  whirling  storm  of  wind  and  rushing 
waters.  A  gull,  swept  before  the  howling 
gale,  was  caught,  and  its  drowned  body 
tossed  high  on  the  crest  of  a  monster 
sea.  The  sky  and  the  sea  met  before  his 
eyes.  He  heard  them  roar  and  hiss  at 
him.  He  knew  the  end  was  near,  and 
yet  he  found  himself  listening ;  and  his 
ear  caught  a  bubbling  sound  beneath  the 
din  of  surges,  and  as  they  closed  over 
him  they  changed  from  slate  to  gold  and 
then  to  crimson,  and  it  was  the  inner 
pulse  of  the  crystal  and  to  its  soothing 
lullaby  he  slept  peacefully  and  without 
fear. 

Marshall  was  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  to  Bombay  just  an  Indian  army 
assistant  apothecary,  dniwini^  seventy- 
five  rupees  per  month  in  an  up-country 
station.  He  was  white,  of  English 
parents,  and  a  line  shot,  otherwise  in  no 
way  different  from  the  thousands  of 
others  of  the  same  ilk.  His  ambitions 
had  been  simply  nil  outside  of  his 
shi karri  work  ;  at  that  he  had  made  a 
reputation  second  to  none  in  the 
Empire. 

But  once  in  Bombay  he  seemed  to 
awaken  suddenly.  He  became  inde- 
fatigable. After  his  hospital  work — and 
it  was  anything  but  light — he  took  up 
his  medical  studies  where  he  had 
dropped  them  and  read  his  way  steadily 
up,  passing  his  final  exams,  with  infinite 
credit.  Then  he  took  up  special  lines 
in  medical  and  civil  service  affairs.  He 
developed  naturally.  Yet  he  had  unusual 
success.  In  five  years  he  was  a  man 
whom  people  noted  as  a  person  of 
mark,  and   other   men   of  achievement 


began  to  seek  him  out  and  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  his  ability. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Slape  and 
he  met — at  some  scientific  society,  I 
believe — and,  discovering  that  they  had 
interests  in  common,  they  joined  forces 
in  chemical  problems  that  both  were 
investigating.  Later  Mirza  and  I  met 
him  and  we  fraternized.  So  it  happened 
that  one  evening  we  were  smoking  in 
his  comfortable  library.  We  had  not 
been  there  long  when  Slape  turned  up — 
he  always  does  when  there^s  anything 
good  on. 

He  was  chock-full  of  a  new  experi- 
ment, as  usual,  and  for  the  next  half 
hour  the  air  grew  heavy  with  chemical 
symbols  such  as  :  **  Yes,  I  got  the  salt 
from  H2S04xBa02H2  =  BaS04X2 
OH  2.'' 

**  Ah,  yes  !  I  see  ;  your  acid  reacting 
on  the  base." 

Then  they  argued  as  to  the  basic  or 
acid  character  of  the  properties  of  the 
oxides  of  an  element,  Marshall  holding 
up  his  end  of  the  argument  in  a  fashion 
that  inspired  respect. 

It  must  have  been  fearfully  dry  worl* 
for  Mirza  ;  hut  he  sat  smoking  with  c. 
face  full  of  apparent  interest,  and  even 
seemed  disappointed  when  I  howled 
at  the  men  to  shut  up  and  give  us  a 
chance. 

Marshall  laughed  and  went  to  the 
sideboard,  saying  :  '^  Here,  you  chaps  ! 
Here's  a  thing  I  want  you  to  see,  and 
I'll  bet  it's  a  chemical  problem  that  even 
Dicky  here  can't  solve."  And  he  rolled 
the  little  jade  ball  on  the  table. 

I  took  the  thing  up  first  and  examined 
it  curiously,  then  as  our  host  called  out 
"  Twist  it,  Sutton  ! "  I  twisted,  and, 
opening  the  case,  saw  the  strange  stone. 
I  gave  a  gasp  as  the  others  bent  over 
me.  '*  A  diamond  !  Here,  you  fellows  ! 
Don't  breathe  on  it.  Confound  you,  I 
can't  see  it !  "  And  while  I  tried  to  rub 
the  mist  away,  Marshall  chuckled  and 
finally  burst  into  a  roar  as  he  saw  my 
blank  face  when  I  failed. 

Then  we  heard  the  story  of  how  he 
had  got  the  stotve^  ?ocvd^  %v\'$.>^^QICvw^^xsSk 
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servant,  had  gone  to  the  police,  but  had 
failed  to  hear  anything  of  its  owner,  and 
so  finally  had  kept  it  until  he  had  grown 
attached  to  it. 

While  he  was  talking  Slape  was 
studying  the  crystal  carefully,  sometimes 
bending  down  over  it  as  if  to  hide  it 
from  the  rest  of  us.  When  Marshall 
finished,  he  asked  abruptly  :  '*  After  you 
got  it,  what  happened  ?  '* 

Marshall  looked  puzzled  a  moment. 
*^  Happened?"  he  echoed  at  length. 
**  I  don't  quite  understand.  Nothing 
that  I  recollect.  I  came  to  Bombay  the 
next  night,  if  I  remember  rightly." 

'*  So  !  You  were  in  the  subordinate 
medical  department  then,  with  no  ambi- 
tions and  no  prospects,  eh  ? ' *  Marshall 
nodded,  evidently  wondering  what  he 
was  driving  at.  '*  And  now,"  continued 
Dick,  **  I'll  call  on  these  two  chaps  to 
witness  there's  not  a  fellow  in  the  depart- 
ment that's  not  either  proud  or  jealous 
of  you.  You've  risen  from  a  rank  out- 
sider— no  offence,  more  honour  to  you — 
to  be  a  house  surgeon  to  your  own 
college  hospital  ;  you've  written  a  book 
on  Thanatophidia  that  bids  fair  to  be  our 
college  te.xtbook  ;  it's  certainly  opened 
my  eyes  about  snake  bites,  though  where 
on  earth  you  got  your  data  beats  me 
altogether.  You've  got  this  far  in  live 
years,  with  no  favour,  and  the  promise 
is  that  in  five  more  vou'll  be  one  of  the 

biggest   medical   guns    in    the    country 

«» 
or 

*•  Well  ?  "  questioned  his  host,  seeing 
he  had  stopped  suddenly. 

**  Never  mind,  old  man  ;  but  remember 
your  luck  began  the  day  you  found  this 
thing.  Take  care  you  don't  lose  it. 
There's  many  a  man  would  sell  his  soul 
for  the  bare  chance  of  stealing  it ;  and 
they  wouldn't  be  all  natives  either.  And 
remember  another  thing.  It's  the  fashion 
nowadays  to  steal  such  things,  so  don't 
trust  anvbodv.  You  can't  tell  what's 
slumbering  down  in  your  best  friend's 
soul." 

He  spoke  so  solemnly  that  we  were  all 
a  little  startled.  Mirza  was  the  first  to 
break  ihe  rather  awkward  silence. 


»<  What  is  it,  Dick  ?  " 

Dick  handed  him  the  stone,  that  was 
pulsing  like  a  living  thing.  I  saw  Mirza's 
dark  face  pale  as  it  lay  in  his  hands, 
then  his  lips  moved  slightly,  and  he 
walked  over  the  room  to  Marshall,  hand- 
ing him  the  crystal,  and  saying  as  he 
bowed  gravely  : 

"  You  will  pardon  me  for  adding  my 
word  to  his.  He  is  right  I,  as  you 
know,  am  supposed  to  be  rich.  I  am  a 
Rajput  prince,  heir  to  one  of  the  oldest 
thrones  in  the  world — an  exile,  it  is  true, 
but  still  envied  by  most.  I  love  my  life 
and  the  ways  of  it,  yet  I  tell  you  that  I 
would  willingly  give  up  all — my  name 
and  my  hopes  and  my  power — ^to  stand 
alone  and  naked  in  the  world  with  only 
that  in  the  palm  of  my  hand."  He 
paused  and  looked  earnestly  at  Marshall 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  added  :  "  You 
cannot  understand  these  things.  Your 
temperament  is  not  quite  as  ours.  But 
it  does  not  matter  so  long  as  you  keep 
your  charm.  You  will  fill  up  the  measure 
of  your  possibilities  whatever  they  may 
be  ;  more  no  ukui  can  do,  though  his 
stars  work  ever  so  strongly." 

Just  how  much  impressed  Marshall 
was  by  all  this  I  couldn't  tell.  For  my 
part  I  always  had  thought  Mirza  and 
Slape  were  a  bit  too  eager  on  such 
things  to  be  quite  trustworthy,  and 
Marshall  hardlv  can  be  blamed  for 
thinking  the  same.  Probably  he  realised 
how  hard  he  had  worked  for  success, 
and  to  have  the  credit  given  to  a 
trumpery  external  possession  must  have 
been  trying. 

Slape  told  me  afterward  that  it  was 
a  divining  glass  of  the  rarest  kind, 
infinitely  superior  to  the  great  crystal 
of  Xarda,  the  Egyptian  ;  and  that  there 
was  a  wonderful  future  before  Marshall 
if  he  only  held  on  to  it. 

A  year  later  Marshall  volunteered  for 
the  front  in  the  last  Afghan  trouble  and 
there  won  the  Victoria  Cross  for  con- 
spicuous bravery  under  fire.  Later  he 
was  promoted  to  acting  surgeon-major, 
and  at  this  time  Slape  received  a  letter 
and  a  package  from  him.     The  package 
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In  llio  next  report  from 
the  front  we  read,  "  Act- 
ing Surgeon-Major  Mar- 
shall   badly    wounded." 
Thed  followed   ,     glow- 
ing LiccouLit  of  the  work 
of    a     sepoy     who    had 
broiifjht  the  doctor 
in  under  lire,  saving 
liii  life  and  getting 
him     safely 
back    to    the 


"See  how  it 

work 

s?" 

grow 

led 

Slape. 

But 

for  the 

lite 

judcbiiii 

ill    a    Utlli 
leather 
case,     and 
the     letter 
&aid    that 
as    Slapc 
thought 
trinklcl  valuable 
he  had  enclosed 
it  for  his  care, 
as  the  lighting 
was      pretty 
rough    and    he 
might  go  under 
and     lose     it ; 
and,  besides,  he 
was    tired     of 
thinking      thai 
possibly    he 
I    his    sue- 

«to  anything 

1  his  own 
efforts,  and  so 
he  intended  to 
show  his  friends  that  he  could  lloat  atone. 

Slape  showed  me  the  letter  iind  then 
made  me  go  with  him  to  the  safety 
deposit  vaults  and  see  the  case  locked 
in  a  lire-  and  thief-proof  cell.  As  he 
turned  away  he  said  abruptly,  "  \ow, 
watch  out ! " 

N&  2Zg.    October,  lyo?. 


the  luck  wnr,  as  good 

in  savinp  him  as  it  was 

bad    in    getting    him 

bowled  over.    Besides, 

I  was  sick  of  Slape's  harping  on  ■'  luck." 

If  ever  a  man  earned  his  spurs  worlhily 

it  was  Marshall. 

He  came  down  on  sick  leave.  He 
had  had  a  pretty  close  call.  An  Afghan 
knife  had  carved  his  helmet  and  then, 
forlunatcly,    had    slipped    on    his   sknl!. 
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leaving,  nevertheless,  an  ugly  scalp 
wound  and  jarring  the  brain,  so  that 
he  dropped  as  though  he  had  been  shot 
in  his  tracks.  Fever  and  exposure  had 
done  the  rest,  and  he  contemplated  a 
long  rest  before  he  got  in  harness 
again. 

He  had  brought  with  him  the  man 
who  had  saved  his  life,  and  to  our 
astonishment  we  heard  that  it  was 
AbduUa  Din,  his  old  khansamah.  He 
had  enlisted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trouble,  and,  strangely  enough,  had  been 
in  the  same  skirmish  with  his  old  master. 
I  saw  him  the  lirst  day  I  called  and 
was  anything  but  favourably  impressed. 
Still,  it's  pretty  hard  to  diagnose  an 
Afghan. 

Slape  returned  the  crystal  at  the  first 
opportunity  and  tried  to  point  a  moral 
from  the  wound  ;  but  I  don't  think  he 
succeeded  well,  as  his  temper  was  short 
for  some  time  after  when  we  referred  to 
Marshall. 

Of  course,  the  man  with  the  Victoria 
Cross  was  a  big  man  indeed,  and  for  a 
while,  after  he  got  stronger,  we  lost 
sight  of  him  in  the  social  whirl.  Then 
the  news  of  his  engagement  to  a  certain 
commissioner's  daughter  nearly  took 
our  breath  awav.  She  was  a  star  in  the 
firmament  of  Viceregal  society,  and  her 
dot  was  mentioned  with  a  breath  of 
awe.  '*  See  how  it  works  ? "  said  Slape, 
and  I  did  begin  to  waver. 

Soon  after  the  announcement  we  saw 
her.  It  was  at  the  engagement  ball,  and 
she  wore  at  her  waist  a  curious  little 
jade  ball,  artistically  netted  with  silver 
filigree.  It  was  a  pretty  ornament 
and  much  admired  by  the  guests  who 
noticed  it. 

That  was  the  .beginning  of  the  end. 
Two  days  afterward  Abdulla  Din,  Mar- 
shall's trusted  bearer,  called  with  a  note 
purporting  to  come  from  his  master  and 
delivered  the  same  with  many  salaams 
to  the  girl.  The  note  was  a  clever 
forgery,  and  he  received  in  return  for 
it  a  little  sealed  packet,  with  many 
injunctions  to  be  careful  not  to  lose 
it.      He   was  most   careful — so  careful, 


in  fact,  that  it's  doubtful  if  he  has  lost  it 
yet,  though  certainly  he  has  given  us  no 
chance  to  question  him  on  the  subject, 
for  he  vanished  as  only  a  native  can  in 
the  burrows  of  an  Indian  city. 

At  once  Marshall  changed  noticeably. 
He  complained  of  his  head  a  great  deal 
and  grew  morose  and  irritable.  The 
wedding  was  put  off  till  he  grew  better, 
and  then  suddenly  he  disappeared — 
vanished  as  utterlv  as  Abdulla  had  done. 
We  found  his  house  empty  and  his 
servants  gone.  Knowing  the  state  of 
the  man's  health,  we  used  every  means 
in  our  power  to  find  him,  the  Com- 
missioner spending  his  money  freely ; 
but  all  with  no  result.  Of  course  Slape 
said,  '*  I  told  you  so." 

Two  years  later  I  was  a  casual  visitor 
in  the  house  of  a  big  railw^ay  official  at 
Agra.  I  was  passing  on  a  hunting  trip 
and  he  kindly  entertained  me  during  my 
stay  in  the  city.  We  were  sitting  on  the 
veranda,  smoking  and  yarning  one  ho. 
evening,  when  a  coolie  entered  the  com- 
pound and  enquired  for  Sutton  Sahib. 
I  answered  him,  and  to  my  surprise  he 
handed  me  a  rather  soiled  looking  note, 
waiting  while  I  read  it.     It  said  : 

*'  Dear  Sutton — If  you  have  not  quite 
forgotten  an  old  friend,  come  at  once. 
Follow  the  bearer.  If  you  care  to 
come,  do  not  delay.  My  time  is  almost 
up. 

"  Yours  of  old, 

*'  P.  Marshall." 

I  stared  at  the  thing  in  amaze.  Then 
I  made  an  incoherent  excuse  to  my 
astonished  host  and  left  the  grounds. 

In  an  old  hut  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
bazaar  I  found  him.  A  native  woman 
was  crying  at  the  foot  of  the  charpie  on 
which  he  lay.  I  took  in  the  whole 
thing  at  a  glance  and  understood.  I 
had  seen  cases  before,  but  none  of  them 
ever  had  come  home  to  me  like  this. 
He  was  lying  there  an  utter  wreck. 
Gone  native.  Run  amuck.  Dying  in 
a  hut  outsidj  an  old  cow  byre.  I  did 
what  I  could,  but  it  was  all  too  little, 
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and  when  the  early  dawn  came  creeping 
in  he  whispered  a  (aint  goodbye,  louching 
gently  the  hair  of  the  weeping  woman 
t^efore  he  died.  She  ran  out  shrieking 
and  Hung  herself  down  among  the  sleep- 
ing bulTalo,  tearing  her  hair  and  beating 
herbreasts,  after  Ihc  manner  of  her  kind. 
The  broken  man  sobbed  out  his  pitiful 
storj-  in  my  arms  that  night  before  he 
went.  He  had  grown  to  beheve  in  the 
potency  of  the  cr)'stal,  despite  :m  in- 
credulous temperament.  Then  when 
Itis  success  came  he  grew  jealous  of  its 
supposed  help  and  so  sent  it  away  from 
the  front.  The  wound  that  he  got  after 
that  frightened  him  but  made  him 
dogged,   too.   to  stand   alone,   so   later 


he  gave  it  to  the  girl  as  a  kind  of  half 
measure.  When  it  was  stolen  he  im- 
puted his  weakness  and  lack  of  mental 
power  to  the  loss  instead  of  the  wound. 
He  got  ner\ous  with  thinking  and  fearing, 
lie  knew  not  what.  What  he  must  have 
suffered  befoie  he  ran — for  he  was  a 
brave  man — God  only  knows.  He  asked 
me  pitifully  before  he  went  if  it  were 
true  ;  if  what  he  had  done  didn't  count ; 
if  it  was  all  due  to  the  crystal.  And  I, 
though  truly  I  was  much  troubled  and 
utterly  perplexed,  answered  boldly, 
■■  Bosh  :  ■■ ;  that  if  he  had  not  had  the 
brains  Heaven  itself  could  not  have 
produced  the  results.  And  1  think  that's 
true,  yet 


SNUFF-BOXES  AND  SNUFF-BOX  STORIES 

By  A.   "W.  JARVIS 


IN  the  days  of  f^ood  Queen  Anne  the 
gulhmts  were  as  proud  of  their 
jewelled  boxes  of  amber,  porcelain, 
ebony,  ayatc,  and  a  variety  of  other 
precious  materials,  as  they  were  of  their 
Mowing  wij^s  and  chjiided  canes.  The 
heads  of  the  latter  were  constructed  to 
hold  the  cherished  dust,  so  that  they 
could  inhale  it,  throiif^h  the  perforated 
top.  as  thty  aired  their  tinery  in  the 
park.  We  are  told  by  courtly  Dick 
Steele  that  a  handsome  snuff-box  was  as 
much  an  essential  of  "the  fme  gentle- 
man "  as  his  chariot,  diamond  ring,  and 
brocade  sword-knot.  Manufactured  of 
the  costliest  materials,  heavy,  with  gold, 
and  brilliant  with  jewels,  they  were  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  lavish  style  of  dicss 
affected  by  the  dandies  of  the  period 
who  pranced  about 
in  huge  wigs,  worth 
forty  or  tifty  guisieas 
each,  and  wore 
enough  Flanders  lace 
on  their  dress  lo 
have  stocked  a  stall 


the 


Ne 


E.\ 


change.  Tom  Brown, 
in  his  "  Letters  from 
the  Dead  to  the 
Living,"  speaks  of 
"  a  Haming  beau  of 
the  first  magnitude, 
wliose  long  lace  cra- 
vat, reaching  down 
to  his  waist,  was 
most  agreeably  dis- 
coloured with  snuff 
from  top  to  liottom," 
and  lie  describes  the 


periwig  "  as  large  enough  to  have  loaded 
a  camel. '     Another  satirist  writes  : — 

A  wig  Ihafs  full, 

An  L-inpty  skull, 

A  b«x  (jf  burHiimot, 

Pope,  in  his  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  notes 
the  use  of  the  snuff-liox  as  a  luxurious 
aj^pendage  to  the  boii  Ion  .— 
Sit  I'lumc  <>r  ambL-r  stmff-tH>x  justly  vatn, 
And  tliu  iiicL-  toiiducl  of  :i  clouded  cane  ; 
Witli  eiirni.-st  uvl-s,  :uid  ruuiid  unthinking  face. 
He  fii>l  Ihc  siniff-box  opeii'd,  then  llie  case. 

Nor  was  the  use  of  the  snuff-box  con- 
fined to  the  sterner  sex.  As  early  as 
1650  it  was  said — 


712,  the  Spedatur  complained 
of  snuff-taking  as  an 
impertinent  custom 
adopted  by  fine 
women,  and  equally 
disgusting  whether 
practised  sedately  or 
coquet  tishly.  Some 
only  used  the  box 
as  a  means  of  dis- 
playing their  pretty 
hands;  but  the 
th  orough -  paced 
woman  of  fashion 
pulled  out  her  box 
in  the  middle  of  the 
sermon  and  freely 
offered  her  best 
Brazilian  to  friends 
of  either  sex,  and 
asked  the  church- 
warden    to    take     a 
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pinch  as  she  dropped  her  money  into 
the  collecting-plate.  Thus,  for  a  time, 
the  snuff-box  was  as  much  a  part  of 
"  the  tine  lady's  "  toilet  as  the  fan  itself, 
and — 
By  snuff  a 


Steele  tells  the 
storj-  of  a  learned 
lady  of  his  acquain- 
tance whose  use  of 
the  snuff-box  once 
placed  her  inanawk- 
ward  dilemma.  One 
day  she  happened 
to  have  "  a  pielty 
fellow "  hidden  in 
her  closet  when  some 
com  p;iny  called.  She 
made  an  excuse  to 
go  theie  for  some- 
thing ihey  were  talk- 
ing about.      Her 


for  covering  any  involuntary  expression 
of  emotion. 

Benson  Hill  tells  a  snuff-box  stoiy 
in  connection  with  William  Pitt.  It 
was  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, when  its  advocates  denounced 
the  Premier  as  "  an  enemy  to  the  human 


eager 


lant 


snatched  a  kiss,  but, 
bei  ng  unused  to 
snuff,  some  grains 
from  her  upper  lip 
set  him  sneezing — 
much  lo  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  visitors 
and  the  confusion  of 
the  lady. 

More  than  once 
the  snuff-box  has 
played  an  important 
pan  in  political  life. 
After  the  banish- 
ment of  Napoleon 
to  Elba,  and  while 
the  Bonapartists 
were  plotting  for  his 
return,  they  used  to 

lill  their  boxes  with  snuff  scented  with 
\iolets —  his  favonrite  llower.  When 
desirous  of  learning  which  side  an  in- 
dividual favoured,  they  would  offer  a 
pinch  and  signilicantly  ask,  "Do  you 
like  this  perfume  ? "  Talleyrand  always 
said  that  diplomatists  ought  to  t.ike 
snuff,  as  it  afforded  a  pretext  for 
delaying  a  reply  and  gave  opportuniiits 


r.ice."  His  secretary  one  day  told  him 
that  a  foreigner  had  repeatedly  called 
to  see  him,  but  not  looking  a  pri>per 
applicant  he  had  been  sent  away. 

'•  Have  the  goodness."  s;iid  the  minister, 
"to  open  the  top  left-hand  drawer  in 
that  cabinet,  and  bring  me  its  con- 
tents." 

These  proved  to  be  a  brace  of  pistols 
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and  a  morocco  cnse  containing  a  snuff- 
box in  which  a  portrait  was  set. 

"  Is  that  like  our  visitor  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Pitt. 

"  It  is  the  man,  sir,"  replied  the  secre- 
tary'. 

"  Ha  !  I  have  expected  him  for  some 


days  ;  he  is  sent  over  to  assassinate  me. 
When  he  calls  again,  let  him  be  shown 
up." 

Accordingly,  the  next  time  the  man 
called  he  was  nshered  info  the  room 
where  Pitt  sat  alone,  a  loaded  pistol  in 
one  hand  and  the  box  in  the  other. 

"  Monsieur  Mehee  de  la  Touche,"  he 
said  quite  calmly,  "  you  see  I  am,  in 
every  way,  prepared  for  you — thanks  to 
ail  agent  employed  by  the  Government. 


Attempt  my  life,  and  your  own  instantly 
pays  forfeit.  At  best  I  shall  have  you 
secured  and  handed  over  to  the  law." 

The  intended  assassin  was  dumb  with 
amazement. 

"  But,"  continued  Pitt, "  thereis  another 
alternative  ;  personal  power  and  high  re- 
wards may  he  yours. 
Sell  your  secret  ser- 
vices to  Great  Britain, 
and  you  will  save 
yourself  from  speedy 
death  and  be  liberally 
paid." 

The  miscreant  at 
once  accepted  the 
offer,  and  for  many 
years  earned  the  bribe 
of  a  spy  in  our  in- 
terests. 

Snuff  -  boxes  have 
always  been  favourite 
gifts  both  in  official 
and  in  private  life. 
At  his  coronation, 
George  IV.  spent  over 
^8,000  on  snuff-boxes 
for  presentations  to 
the  foreign  ministers. 
Though  his  Majesty 
always  carried  a  box, 
it  is  said  that  he 
really  took  very  little, 
allowing  most  of  the 
powder  to  escape  be- 
tween his  finger  and 
thumb— a  trick  also 
practised  by  Napo- 
leon. 

Writing  tohisfriend 
Mann,  in  1750,  Wal- 
pole  tells  a  strange  story  of  General 
Wade.  The  General,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  veiy  particular  as 
to  the  company  he  kept,  possessed  a 
very  valuable  box  richly  set  with 
diamonds.  One  night  he  was  playing  at  ■ 
a  low  gaming-house,  when  he  suddenly 
missed  the  box.  Everybody  denied 
having  taken  it,  and  so  he  insisted  on 
seaiching  the  whole  company.  This  he 
did,  and  only  one  man,  who  stood  behind 
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him.  remained.  He  refused  to  be 
searched  unless  the  General  would  go 
alone  with  him  into  another  room.  His 
request  being  gran  ted, 
he  confided  to  the 
General  that  he  was 
born  a  gentleman, 
but  was  in  reduced 
circumstances,  Uving 
on  what  little  he  could 
pick  up  there,  and 
by  fragments  which 
the  waiters  some- 
timesgave  him.  "At 
this  moment,"  he  said, 
"  I  have  half  a  fowl 
in  my  pocket ;  1  was 
afraid  of  being  ex- 
posed. Here  it  is. 
Now,  sir,  you  may 
search  me."  Wade — 
wh<i  tiiscovered  that 
he  had  not  lost  the 
box  at  all,  but  inad- 
vertently had  placed 
it  in  a  side  pocket — 
was  so  struck  that  he 
gave  the  man  a  hun- 
dred guineas. 

Snuff  -  boxes  were 
often  made  out  of 
relics  possessing  his- 
torical associat  ions, 
such  as  Shakespeare's 
mulberry  -  tree,  the 
hull  of  the  Royal 
Geo  rfie — i  n  which 
"brave  Kempenfeldt  went  down,  with 
twice  four  hundred  men" — or  the  deck 
of  the  I'uiory  on  which  Nelson  died 
for  ■■  England,  home,  and  beauty."  Sir 
Henry  Irving  is  the  proud  possessor  of 
one  of  the  mulberr\'-tree  l.oxes  which 
belonged  to  David  Garrick,  who  cut  the 
wood  of  which  it  is  made.  Our  le.iding 
actor  also  has  Macready's  silver  box,  and 
a  third  decorated  with  a  medallion  bearing 
the  bust  and  name  of  John  Philip  Kemble. 

A  stor\-  is  told  of  a  party  of  geutlt- 
men  who  were  comparing  their  snull- 
boxes.  One  was  made  from  a  leaf  of 
the  table   on   which   Wellington   wrote 


the  Waterloo  dispatch  ;  another  from 
Canova's  footstool ;  a  third  from  the 
rockers    of   Harry   Bishop's  cradle ;    a 


fourth  from  the  sign  of  "The  Bear," 
Devizes,  beiieatli  which  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  began  to  paint ;  Crabbe's 
cudgel ;  and  Siddons's  desk.  All  these. 
a  melancholy  individual  who  had  joined 
the  compiiny  said  he  could  eclipse  with 
a  collection  of  boxes  of  far  greater 
interest  and  value.  Among  those  he 
mentioned  was  one  made  out  of  the 
flooring  of  the  garret  where  that  rejiiark- 
able  idiot,  Smith,  was  confined  ;  another 
out  of  the  door  of  Mrs.  Brownrigg's 
coal-hole,  in  which  she  hid  the  'prentices 
she  beat  to  death.  But  the  one  he  was 
most  nroud  of  was  a  box  made  out  of  a 
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bit  of  plank  from  the  Red  Barn,  with 
Corder's  shots  and  his  victim's  blood 
distinctly  visible  !  An  incredulous 
exaggerator,  however,  trumped  all  these 
wonders  by  boasting  that  he  himself 
possessed  a  box,  "certainly  somewhat 
worm-eaten,"  which  was  turned  from  a 
section  of  the  tiller  of  Noah's  ark  ! 

Our  next  illustration  introduces  us  to 
the  strange  character  who  made  the 
famous  "  Lawrence  Kirk "  snuff-boxes. 
Lameness  compelled  him  to  keep  his 
bed  ;  but  round  it  a  platform  was  fixed 
on  which  the  poor  fellow  worked,  turning 
out  the  beautifully  finished  little  boxes, 
which  were  so  justly  famed,  and  con- 


THE  MAKER 


structing  a  host  of  ingenious  instruments 
and  mechanical  contrivances.  He  was 
very  fond  of  birds ;   and   his  cheerful 


nature  caused  his  home  to  be  the  gossip- 
shop  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  favourite  receptacle  with  Scotch- 
men for  their  cherished  snuff  is  the  mull 
— made  of  the  small  end  of  a  horn. 
Some  are  enriched  with  brilliant  cairn- 
gorms and  otiier  stones,  and  have 
attached  to  them  a  variety  of  little  im- 
plements of  silver  to  assist  the  snuff- 
taker  in  the  most  luxurious  style.  A 
little  woodcut  shows  a  very  splendid 
specimen — one  of  a  pair  owned  by  the 
gallant  Gordon  Highlanders.  There  is  a 
hammer  to  tap  the  side  of  the  mull, 
should  the  snuff  adhere  ;  a  bodkin  to 
pierce  and  sejiarale  it ;  a  rake  to  collect 
the  snuff  into  the  little 
spoon  or  shovel ;  and  a 
hare's  foot  to  brush  loose 
particles  from  the  nose 
or  lip. 

We  also  give  old  wood- 
cuts of  two  other  highly 
curious  boxes.  One  is  a 
Moorish  specimen,  made 
of  ebony,  and  has  attached 
to  il,  by  a  silver  chain,  an 
ivory  stirrer  which  also 
serves  as  a  stopper.  The 
other,  made  of  tortoise- 
shell,  gives  a  Chinaman's 
quaint  idea  of  an  English 
fox-hunt. 

Many  of  the  magnificent 
boxes  of  the  old  snuff- 
taking  days  have  been 
carefully  pre  served.  Some, 
rich  in  historical  associa- 
tion, have  been  treasured 
and  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation. 
Others  again  are  of  such 
exquisite  beauty  and  work- 
manship, often  enriched 
with  magnificent  diamonds 
of  the  finest  water,  cameos 
of  the  most  delicate  de- 
sign, or  the  no  less  valu- 
able minatures,  that  their 
mere  intrinisic  worth,  apart  from  their 
value  as  works  of  art,  quite  warrant  the 
jealous  care  with  which  they  are  guarded. 
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THE  GORDON  HIGHLANDERS'  HULL. 

A   large  number  were   lent  by  their 
owners     to    the 
Stuart      Exhibi-  ^) 

tion.  One,  made 
of  silver,  be- 
longed to  the 
Marquisof  Mont- 
rose ;  and  it  is 
said  that  it  was 
the  lost  thing  he 
held  in  his  hand, 
tvefore  mounting 
the  gallows. 
Another,  of  oak 
from  the  Bosco- 
b e I  Tree,  is 
mounted  in 
silver      with      a 

representation  of  Charles  II.  hidinj 
the  oak,  and  the  party  of  soldiers 
searching  for  him.  The  boxes 
given  by  the  Young  Pretender  lo 
some  of  his  followers  also  at- 
tracted much  attention,  as  well 
as  those  decorated  with  his  por- 
trait. In  one  box,  the  latter  is 
hidden  behind  a  movable  mask ; 
and,  in  anolher,  in  an  under-lid. 
Here,  too,  was  to  be  seen  a  silver 
snuff-box  which  belonged  to  the 
Prince's  devoted  adherents  the 
brave  and  daring  Flora  Mac- 
donald  and  her  husband. 

The  Guelph  Exhibition  also 
included  a  large  number  of  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  boxes. 
Several  contained  some  of  Cos- 
way's  exquisite  little  miniatures. 
Here  was  to  be  seen  the  gold 
lx)x  given  by  Byron  to  Edmund 


Kean,  and  Garrick's  favourite  box, 
with  a  portrait  of  his  brother  Peter. 
Another  example  much  noticed  was 
one  with  a  painting  of  the  "  Hell  Fire 
Club,"  which  existed  in  Dublin  be- 
fore the  Union,  and  embraced  in  its 
membership  several  notabilities  of  the 
day.  The  club  held  its  orgies  at  a 
house  on  the  hill  above  Rathfernham,  in 
imitation  of  a  similar  institution  in  Eng- 
land called  "The  Monks  of  Medmenham 
Abbey,"  of  which  Wilkes  was  a  member. 
Several  royal  snuff-boxes  graced  the 
exhibition.  One, 
presented  by 
Princess  Amelia, 
daughter  of 
George  III.,  to 
the  Hon. General 
Fit/roy,  con- 
tained a  lock  of 


her  hair. 

Til 

iree 

or    four 

others 

were   o\ 

vned 

by 

George 

IV., 

chiding 

the 

one 

lie    gave 

:     lo 

Sir 

Walter 

Sec 

)tt. 

sN-LKr-nox.  Another   curious 

sjiccimcn,    made 
of    bloodstone,    lent    by    the    Dnke    of 
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Cambridge,  had  a  dog  on  the  cover 
with  eyes  and  teeth  of  diamonds  and  a 
cornelian  tongue. 

Talking  of  royal  boxes  recalls  a  tale 
told  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  who  was  an 
inveterate  snuff-taker.  There  seems  to 
have  been  some  bad  feeling  between  him 
and  Count  Schwerin,  Al  all  events,  his 
Majesty  [ireseiitcd  the  Count  with  a 
snuff-box,  on  the  inside  of  which  was 
painted  a  donkey's  head.  Next  day  the 
Count  produced  the  box  at  dinner  and 
showed  it  to  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick. 
"  What  an  excellent  portrait  of  His 
Majesty  !  "  remarked  the  Duchess.  The 
King  look  somewhat  annoyed.  "  Is  it 
not  a  fine  portrait  ? "  said  the  lady,  hand- 
ing it  to  her  neighbour.  "  Most  excel- 
lent," was  the  reply  ;  and  the  box  began 
to  travel  round  the  table,  when  the  King 
ordered  it  to  be  handed  to  him.  His 
feeling  can  be  imagined,  when  he  found 
that  the  wily  Count  had  had  the  donkey's 
head  removed  and  a  portrait  of  himself 
substituted,  in  order  that  he  might  teach 
the  King  a  lesson. 

The  Jones  Collection,  at  the  Albert  and 
Victoria  Museum,  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
snuff-boxes,  of  rare    beaulv  and    value. 


One  alone,  painted  by  Blarembergbe, 
has  been  valued  at  _fi,5oo,  and  many 
others  are  worth  nearly  as  much.  Several 
of  the  miniatures  inserted  in  the  lids  are 
by  Petitot.  One  box,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Demidoff,  has  mini- 
atures of  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  whole 
family  of  Louis  XVI.  Near  by  is  the 
gold-mounted  snuff-box  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  made  from  Ihe  cinder  or 
lava  of  Vesuvius,  A  fantastic  specimen 
is  one  made  of  amethyst,  representing  a 
lamb  lying  down.  The  cars  are  of  ruby, 
and  the  eyes,  being  of  diamonds,  seem 
positively  to  Hash  fire.  Among  the  tor- 
toise-shell boxes,  is  one  said  to  have  been 
given  to  Marshal  Vauban  by  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  another,  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette,  was 
presented  to  the  family  of  the  donor  by 
Prince  de  Conde. 

At  the  British  Museum,  the  collection 
of  snuff-boxes,  though  not  large,  is  of  a 
highly  interesting  character.  In  the 
Asiatic  Salooii  are  a  number  of  the 
quaint  little  porcelain  lx)ttles  in  which 
the  Chinese  kept  their  snulT.  Some  have 
tiny  spoons  attached  to  the  stoppers,  a 
few  of  which  are  enriched  with  precious 
stones.  The  designs  and  colour  are 
most  varietl ;  no  two  are  alike..  There 
is  one  fieautiful  little  specimen  of  the 
rare  Sung  de  Z/hh/— the  brilliant  red 
glaze  the  secret  of  which  was  never 
divulged  by  its  maker,  at  whose  death, 
in  1610,  it  was  lost.  A  charming  little 
colleclioii   of  Chinese    snuff-bottles,   in 
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glass,  will  be  found  in  the  Glass  Room. 
It  includes  some  nice  specimens  of  slip 
decoration,  some  clever  imitations  of 
onyx,  chalcedony,  turquoise,  &c.,  and  a 
pretty  little  box  richly  studded  with  iine 
imitation  gems.  In  the  Mediaeval  Room, 
are  a  number  of  curious  old  pressed- 
horn  and  tortoise-shell  boxes  decorated, 
in  relief,  with  busts  of  various  monarchs, 
classical  and  other  subjects. 

A  few  of  the  choicest  specimens  will 
be  found  in  the  Gold  Ornament  Room. 
Lying  by  the  side  of  his  watch  is  to  be 
seen  the  gold  snuff-box  of  Gibbon.  It 
is  said  that  whenever  the  historian  was 
going  to  say  a  good  thing  he  announced 
it  by  a  complacent  tap  on  his  box.  Here, 
too,  is  an  enamelled  gold  snuff-bo-\  in 
which  Queen  Charlotte  kept  her  dearly- 
loved  mixture  of  Spanish  or  Violet  Stras- 
burg,  to  which  her  Majesty  always  added 
a  little  green  tea.  Another  box  which  is 
sure  to  attract  attention  is  one  made  of 
Lumachelli,  or  "  tire  marble,"  with  its 
fascinating  play  of  colours.  The  lid, 
and  those  of  two  or  three  other  boxes, 
are  enriched  with  lovely  cameos. 

The  two  Napoleon  snuff-bo.\es  are 
especial  favourites  with  Ihe  public.  Oiie 
was  presented  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Damer 
by  the  Emperor,  in  acknowledgment  of 
a  bust  of  Charles  James  Fox,  which  Ihc 
lady  had  chiselled  for  liim  wilh  her 
own  fair  hands.  A  miniature  of  Napo- 
leon which  adorns  the  lid  is  encircled 
with  magnificent  diamonds. 

The  second  box. 
which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  En 
peror  by  Pope  I'ii 
VI.,  at  Tolen 
tino,  has  the 
lid   set    with  a 


superb  antique  cameo.  At  Napoleon's 
death,  the  box  was  found  with  a  piece  of 
paper  inside  bearing  the  following  words ; 
"  L'einpercur  Napoleon  d  Lady  Holland 
Uiiioignage  de  satisfaclion  el  d'estime." 
Lord  Carlisle,  when  he  heard  of  the 
legacy,  with  very  bad  Liste,  gave  vent  to 
his  feehng  against  the  dead  emperor  in 
some  lines  commencing,  "  Lady,  reject 
the  gift,  'tis  tinged  with  gore .' "  The 
verses  greatly  amused  Bjron,  who  thus 
parodied  the  first  stanza  : — 


Prt-veiit  your  Ladyship  from  taking  snuff ! 

Lord  Carlisle's  suggestion  that  Horror 
and  Murder  would  leap  out  every  time 
the  box  was  opened,  is  also  caricatured 
in  the  little  woodcut  reproduced  ;  though 
it  is  evident  that  the  artist  had  never  seen 
the  gift  itself. 

The  snuff-box  also  elicited  other  poeti- 
cal effusions  more  in  keeping  with  Lady 
Holland's  feelings.  Oiie  is  from  Tom 
Moore : — 

Gid  of  the  Hl-h.,  on  his  dyinjr  day 

Ti>  licr,  whDsi:  pity  UMldi'd  for  ever  nigh. 

Oh  I  cmi'd  hf  si'i-  the  pioud,  Ihi:  liappy  r^iy. 

This  ri.lic  lifihts  np  in  her  gi-iifmiis  i;ye, 

Sighing,  hed  feci  how  e.lsy  'ti-  li>  pay 

A  friendship-nil  his  Kingdom  cou'd  nol  hiiy. 

Lady  Holland  placedgreat  value  on  this 
token  of  the  Emperor's  graleful  remem- 
brance of   licr  kind- 
ness to  liini  during  his 
— ^.^        imprisonment   at   St, 
Helena.  At  her  death 
she  bequeathed 
the  box  to  the 


Humour  in  Novels. 

"  A  word,"  according  to  an  elaboriite 
essayist  in  one  of  the  monthly  reviews 
"a  word  must  here  be  added  on  the 
decay  of  hnniour  in  modern  liction. 
Scarcely  a  novelist  of  the  past  was  devoid 
of  it.  In  America  there  is  a  Hood  of 
hiimoiir  which  cannot  be  stemmed  by 
science."  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
article  that  the  writer  is  able  to  fill  this 
want  ;  further,  it  seems  likely  thnl  he 
is  not  more 
widely  read 
in  the  for- 
gotten fiction 
of  years  ago 
than  the  rest 
of  OS.  The 
novelist  of 
the  past  who 
is  read  now- 
adays is  read 
just  becaiiKc 
his  work  pos- 
sessed hu- 
mour ;  thu 
writer  who 
had  none  has 
disappeared. 
The  writings 
of  Mr.  G.  P. 
R.  James,  for 
instance,  did 
not  teem  with 
quiet  fun, and 
the  books  by 
Mrs.  Rad- 
clifFe  -some- 
times    failed 


to  cxlorl  uproarious  laughter.  But  in 
regard  lo  modem  novels  it  is  just  ]x)s- 
sible  that  the  essayist  (without  knowing 
it)  may  be  partially  right  in  his  view. 
New  writers  are  so  much  impressed  with 
the  awful  dignity  of  their  position,  Ih.at 
if  they  introduce  into  the  scrip  an  amus- 
ing character  theystrike  him  out  as  being 
"  not  in  the  picture,"  their  affection  for 
sudden  ends  and  pathetic  bedroom 
scenes  induces  them  to  kill  off  most  of 
the  attrac- 
tive people. 
The  Hood  of 


A     Yoong 
Story. 
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"Hookey"  (published  by  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin),  that  it  is  young,  there  is  some- 
thing of  reproach,  something  of  envy 
in  the  remark.  The  sub-title  is  "  A 
Cockney  Burlesque,"  and  the  chapters 
dealing  with  the  Free  Debaters  and 
the  wordy  speaker  from  Bengal  justify 
this,  but  Hookey  herself,  with  her  swift 
repartee,  her  good-humour,  and  her 
general  alertness,  is  real ;  she  makes 
a  notable  addition  to  the  recorded 
types  of  London.  I  think  Mr.  Lyons 
has  been  unwise  in  making  the  narrator 
of  the  story  a  tipsy  man  ;  the  more  so 
that  he  gives  him  now  and  again  the 
most  precise  and  delectable  sentiments. 
**And  so,"  remarks  this  man  in  regard 
to  songs  at  a  music-hall,  *'  there  has 
grown  up  in  the  people  a  terrible  con- 
ception of  revelry,  against  which 
education  may  light  in  vain."  Now, 
this  jars.  For  the  rest,  the  small  book 
is  well  written,  and  in  parts  amusingly 
written,  and  I  am  honestly  glad  to  have 
met  Miss  Hookey. 

Many  Dialects* 

I  can  recommend  to  you  a  book 
by  Miss  M.  E.  Francis,  whom  one 
has  also  to  think  of  as  Mrs.  Francis 
Blundell.  It  is  called  "  North,  South, 
and  over  the  Sea,"  and  includes  short 
stories  and  sketches  of  Lancashire  folk, 
of  people  in  Dorsetshire,  of  Irish 
peasantry.  Of  these  I  like  best  the 
Lancashire  stories.  ''  Th'  Owdest  Mem- 
ber," a  story  of  two  old  inhabitants,  both 
ill,  but  eager  to  score  over  each  other  in 
regard  to  attendances  at  club- days,  is 
better  than  anything  I  have  read  for  a 
long  time  ;  the  iinish  of  ^*  Heather  in 
Holborn" — ^'Wakken  up,  mother,"  he 
cried,  '^  mother,  'tis  time  to  wakken  up  " 
— proved  to  me  that  I  still  had  tears.  I 
think  Miss  Francis  must  love  her 
Lancashire,  for  no  one  could  write  so 
well  about  a  place  and  about  a  people 
unless  prompted  and  helped  by  a  sincere 
affection.  I  notice,  by  the  bye,  in  the 
sketch  called  ^'  Sentiment  and  Feelin'," 
a  stoiy  of  a  baby  which  I  have  heard 
placed  in  Limehouse,  in   Kent,  and   in 


the  Black  Country.  It  is  a  crude  but  an 
illuminating  anecdote  ;  so  characteristic 
that  the  remark  might  well  have  been 
made  by  a  bereaved  young  father  in 
any  or  all  of  these  districts. 

Old  and  New  Journalists* 

A  writer  on  a  morning  paper  recently 
wrote  of  *'  the  felicitous  creations  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel ; "  he  meant  to  refer  to 
policemen.  I  wonder  how  much 
longer  this  laborious,  heavy-footed 
manner  will  continue  in  journalism  ; 
optimists  used  to  say  that  it  would  go 
out  with  Mr.  Sala,  but  Mr.  Sala  went 
and  the  method  still  remains.  It  covers 
space,  but  it  has  no  other  advantage. 
When  the  City  of  London  School  starts 
its  classes  for  juvenile  journalists,  per- 
haps it  will  be  worth  while  for  the  lec- 
turers to  collect  a  few  specimens  of  the 
kind  quoted  above  and  cane  the  boy 
who  imitates  them.  There  promises  in 
the  future  to  be  no  demand  for  news- 
paper writers  over  thirty,  and  this  will 
at  least  have  the  advantage  of  evading 
elderly  methods.  Already  there  is  a 
story  (which  has  the  merit  of  not  being 
true)  of  a  proprietor  of  many  journals 
going  up  the  lift  of  his  exalted  offices 
and  observing  that  a  new  boy  was  in 
charge.  ''  But  I  seem  to  know  your 
face,  too,  my  lad,"  said  the  proprietor, 
wonderingly.  ''  Yes,  sir,  please,  sir,"  said 
the  lift  boy,  ^'  I  used  to  edit  your  Fireside 
CacklCj  but  you  gave  me  the  sack." 

Mr.  Keary's  High  Policy. 

I  am  acquainted  with  some  members 
of  Parliament  (Heaven  forgive  me  for 
bragging  !)  but  I  do  not  know  any  poli- 
ticians :  if  I  did  I  would  warn  them  not 
to  read  Mr.  C.  F.  Keary's  book,  *^  High 
Policy."  Were  they  to  do  so  they  would 
hnd  that  Mr.  Keary  had  betrayed  them 
to  the  world.  **  Whatever  was  done," 
he  writes  of  the  work  of  an  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  "  whatever 
was  done  had  to  be  considered  in  two 
lights  :  what  it  actually  was,  and  what  it 
would  appear  in  the  columns  of  news- 
papers and  to  the  public  at  large^  ai\d 
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this  fact  again  necessitated  a  new  and 
elaborate  system,  as  one  might  say,  of 
double  entry,  an  infinite  skill  in  so 
manipulating  and  representing  things 
that  they  might  put  on  their  smartest 
aspects."  Many  who  read  leading  articles 


.^^j. 


■e  the  gii  I  ye  left  behind  ye 


have  suspected  this  tn  lie  true  of  the 
other  side,  but  it  is  painful  to  see  it 
slatetl  as  a  Kciitral  fact.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  Mr.  Keary  writes  as  one 
who  knows.  "  Hifjh  Policy "  is  not 
only  a  clever  but  a  convincing  Iwok  ; 
the  amazing  naturalness  of  its  dialogue 


helps  greatly.  So  much  cannot  be  said 
for  the  infrequent  efforts  to  record 
dialect,  and  the  Irish  journalist  (I  think 
he  is  Irish)  who  says,  "Well,  I've  ghot 
that  artikul  on  North  Sea  Fisheries,"  is 
a  man  who  fortunately  makes  a  rare 
appearance.  There  arc 
no  words  but  words  <A 
praise  (offered  here  by 
an  amateur  to  a  profes- 
sional) for  the  drawing 
of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Herbertffollett  (what  a 
name  !)  and  Cynthia  is 
a  perfectly  real  and  per- 
fectly charming  girl  ;  so 
real  and  charming  that 
she  deser\ed better  luck. 
Apparently,  Mr.  Keary 
in  writing  this  notable 
novel  himself  fell  in  love 
with  Cynthia  for  he  does 
not  give  her  away  to  any- 
body ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  men  in  "  High 
Policy  "  are  a  mixed  lot 
and  not  one  of  them  is 
worthy  of  her,  A  fine 
novel  though. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  WUliun^ 

son's  "Pap*." 

"  Papa "  is  a  book  at 
the  opposite  pole.  It 
affects  nothing  to  which 
the  phrase  "  insight  into 
character,"  can  be  ap- 
plied ;  the  plot — a  man 
of  thirty-eight  marries  a 
girl  who  has  pretended 
to  tie  his  daughter  — 
does  not  strike  one  as 
beiitg  happily  selected, 
and  there  is  in  it  none 
of  the  perplexing  clever- 
ness that  makes  the  heart  of  the  reader 
lose  a  Ix'at,  It  can  be  read  with- 
out tears,  without  laughter,  without 
excitement.  But  tjecause  it  is  a  book 
written  with  ease  and  because  the  ex- 
pected occurs  at  the  end,  I  am  prepared 
to  wager  sixpence  that  its  sale  will  be 
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two  or  three  times  as  large  as  that  of 
Mr.  Keary^s  book.  ''  Papa"  is  the  kind 
of  book  that  the  average  reader  hkes. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  exciting  no 
animosity  on  the  part  of  the  average 
reader,  who  will  hand  it  on  to  a 
relative  with  the  remark,  *^  This  is  good 
enough  !  "  The  average  reader  does  not 
want  to  be  puzzled  by  cleverness.  Many 
of  us  possess  minds  that  are  like  sieves 
through  which  we  pour  fiction  ;  anything 
of  an  exceptional  nature  clogs  the  sieve 
and  retards  this  process.  The  most  suc- 
cessful writers  of  course  (if  one  counts 
by  sales)  are  those  who  affect  to  write 
deeply  and  abstrusely,  and  all  the  time 
give  nothing  but  the  superficial. 

How  to  Finish  an  Evening* 

•  The   representative   of   an    important 
foreign     mission     arrived     in     London 
recently,  and  the  daily  journals  inform 
me   that   on  his  first  evening  he  dined 
at     his    hotel,    went    to    a    music-hall, 
thence  to  the  House  of  Commons.     We 
all   have   our   ideas   of   enjoyment,    but 
the  House  of  Commons  is  scarcely  the 
place  I  should  have  recommended  for 
the  end  of  a  jolly  evening.     The  nmsic- 
hall,  now,  was  a  good    idea.     I    doubt 
whether  any  public    entertainment  has 
improved  so  much  of  late  years  as  that 
of   the    music-hall,    although,    with    one 
exception,  there  is  generally  something 
in  the  programme  which  tempers  regret 
at     the     absence     of     one's     sister.      I 
wonder   why  this   should    be   so.     The 
indecorous   reference,    I    admit,    always 
raises  an  hysterical  giggle,  but  it  is  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  enter- 
tainment and  the  best  people  (the  Dan 
Lenos,  the  Eugene  Strattons)  can  amuse 
an  audience  without    the    assistance    of 
remarks   that  are   not   deep  but  i:)road. 
My  own  plan  for  enjoying  a  music-hall 
is  to  go  rarely,  to  stay  for  about  an  hour, 
and  (this  is  important)  to  leave  imme- 
diately after  some  good  "  turn."     But  you 
must  take  a  cheerful,  receptive  tempera- 
ment with  you,  and  you   must  be  very 
careful  not  to  make  the  grievous  error 
of  expecting  too  much  ;  also,  you  should 


not  go  with  a  contemptuous  mind. 
Nothing  is  quite  so  satisfactory  in  this 
world  as  it  might  be.  I  used  to  know  in 
the  country  a  lad,  a  stolid,  deep-voiced 
lad  who  when  rallied  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  answered  contemptuously.  I 
met  him  in  Trafalgar  Square  the  other 
afternoon  looking  thoughtfully  at  the 
fountains.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
staying  at  Morley's  with  his  wife.  In 
giving  my  congratulations  I  reminded 
him  that  he  had  always  spoke  of  marriage 
as  a  mug's  game.  ''  So  it  is  !  "  he  replied 
gloomily. 

Honest  Injun* 

I  feared  that  I  was  not  going  to  find 
interest  in  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Henham's 
'*  Scud,"  but  on  page  65  (where  the 
story  might  well  have  begun)  entered 
Samuel  Butchart.  Samuel  is  now  a 
friend  of  mine  whom  I  shall  not  wil- 
lingly forget.  Samuel's  family  has  a 
feud  against  another  family,  and  only 
one  representative  of  each  remains.  The 
other  characters  are  Indians  and  negroes, 
and  the  conventional  gambling  settlers  ; 
all  so  ready  to  shoot  each  other  that  it 
seems  inexplicable  that  in  such  a  land 
any  person  should  ever  reach  the  age  of 
maturity.  But  Samuel  Butchart,  with 
his  uncle's  little  rille,  which  he  calls 
Louie,  is  in  dead  earnest,  pursuing  the 
one  living  member  of  the  offending 
family  with  steadiness,  good-humour, 
and  with  the  courage  that  is  found  only 
in  books  of  adventure.  Honest  too,  and 
not  wishful  to  be  accused  of  plagiarism. 
'*  Man  warn't  made  to  be  alone,"  mut- 
tered Butchart.  "  The  Almighty's  idea, 
not  mine."  You  must  read  Mr. 
Henham's  book  and  ascertain  how  the 
(^nd  of  the  feud  liappened,  and  why 
Samuel  lired    the  last   shot  with  Louie. 


Two  Heads  are  Better- 


I  suppose  every  writing  man  gets 
offers  of  collaboration  ;  I  have  received 
letters  of  late  from  a  gentleman  who  has 
had  the  rare  advantage  of  serving  twenty- 
five  years  in  prison,  and  is  now  at  liberty 
to  accept  other  engagements.    He  thinks. 
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that,  together,  we  might  produce  some- 
thing really  worth  reading,  but  it  is  a 
point  on  which  I  am  not  yet  persuaded. 
Quite  possible  to  imagine  the  situation 
where  two  heads  are  better  than  one  ; 
only  that  one  would  have  to  select  a 
collaborator  with  a  good  amount  of 
caution,  and  it  would  certainly  be  painful 
as  well  as  troublesome  to  have  to  count 
one's  silver  (presuming  one  had  any) 
both  before  and  after  the  colleague's 
visit.  I  often  wonder  how  the  credit  is 
distributed,  and  how  the  blame  is  appor- 
tioned in  cases  of  collaboration.  Historic 
precedent  suggests  that  firms  of  writers 
dissolve  partnership  so  soon  as  anything 
like  success  is  attained  ;  failure  is  the 
only  bond  that  keeps  them  together. 
For  which  reason  (and  others)  it  is 
probably  wise  for  a  literary  man  to  stand 
on  his  own  head. 

Hooliganst  Real  and  Alleged* 

Adifficult  thing  to  persuade  the  authori- 
ties to  change  titles  which  they  have 
decided  to  confer,  but  I  do  wish  they 
would  reconsider  their  decision  in  regard 
to  the  term  Hooligans.  The  word  was  first 
applied  in  South  London  to  young  street 
loafers,  who,  tired  of  having  nothing  to 
do,  sometimes  ran  amuck  in  the  streets  ; 
sometimes  organised  fraysagainst  similars 


of  neighbouring  boroughs.  They  were 
not,  I  admit,  very  far  removed  from  the 
criminal  classes,  but  they  were  not  of 
the  criminal  classes,  and  the  distinction 
is  important.  Victims  of  ennui^  they 
could  be  reformed,  if  caught  quite  young 
and  supplied  with  the  right  kind  of 
physical  exercise  under  control  of  the 
right  kind  of  people.  But  of  late  the 
name  has  been  applied  to  all  sorts  of 
law-breakers.  If  a  peaceable  man  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane  is  caught  by  the  neck  and 
his  watch  taken  from  him  with  violence, 
this  is  reported  as  an  assault  by  Hooli- 
gans ;  the  scoundrels  used  to  be  called 
garotters,  and  I  don't  know  why  they 
should  be  dignified  by  any  other  title. 
I  have  seen  a  report  of  a  capital  offence 
headed  *'  Attack  by  HooHgans.'*  On 
the  other  hand,  I  heard  a  lady  on  an 
omnibus  the  other  day  call  the  con- 
ductor by  this  name  because  he  charged 
her  twopence  for  a  twopenny  fare. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Press  have  helped 
in  this  confusion  of  terms,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  ask  them  now  to  aid 
precision.  Hooligans  form  one  set ;  the 
thieves  and  violent  scoundrels  form  an- 
other. You  and  I  belong  to  neither,  but 
we  may  as  well  keep  them  apart,  if  only 
for  the  reason  that  the  treatment  neces- 
sarily differs.  For  one,  hard  work  ;  for 
the  other,  hard  labour. 
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THE   END   OF   SUMMER 

By  WILL  H*  CXJILVIE 


A  GRAY-CLAD,  sad  September 

Lays  chill  hands  on  our  hearts. 
That  so  we  may  remember 

Here  love  with  lost  love  parts. 
Brown  tints  are  on  the  shading 

Across  the  lime-trees  tall. 
And  summer  flowers  are  fading. 

With  leaves  that  soon  will  fall. 


I  have  watched  red  Autumn's  nearing 

And  harvest  fields  grow  bare. 
And  Summer's  disappearing. 

Dead- leafed — and  did  not  care  ; 
Once  I  would  scarcely  miss  one, 

But  now,  with  love  for  guest, 
I  pray,  **  Ah  !  God  !     Let  this  one 

Stay  longer  than  the  rest  I " 
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STUART  RECOLLECTIONS  IN  FLORENCE 

By  HERBERT  M.  VAUGHAN 


OF  the  many  thousands  who  annually 
visit  Florence,  which  cheap  fares 
and  fast  trains  have  now  almost  con- 
verted into  a  suburb  of  London,  few 
remember  that  the  old  Tuscan  capital 
contained  for  some  years  the  mimic 
court  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and  fewer 
still  of  these  wearied  and  hard-pressed 
sightseers  care  to  seek  out  for  them- 
selves any  of  the  surviving  landmarks  of 
this  ancient  race  of  kings.  The  apocr}-- 
phal  house  of  Dante,  the  dwellings  of 
Machiavelli,  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  of 
Michelangelo,  are  all  visited  by  hundreds 
of  persons  who  have  little  real  interest 
or  concern  in  the  Hves  of  their  former 
possessors,  yet  the  fine  old  palace  which 
for  several  years  sheltered  *'  Bonny 
Prince  Charlie,**  whose  romantic  career 
and  melancholy  ending  still  live  in  the 
memory  even  of  the  most  prosaic  of 
English-speaking  people,  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  made  the  object  of  a  pilgrimage, 
although  it  lies  within  five  minutes*  walk 
of  the  Museum  of  San  Marco,  which 
every  tourist  visits  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  the  same  too  as  regards  the  various 
historical  portraits  connected  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  that  are 
to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the 
two  great  galleries  of  Florence.  English 
people  will  give  a  passing  glance  at 
Van  Dyck's  magnificent  but  sombre  pic- 
ture of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria 
which  hangs  above  Raphael's  '*  Madonna 
della  Seggiola,'*  especially  since  Herr 
Baedeker  in  his  admirable  guide-book 
has  considerately  put  an  asterisk  in  front 
of  this  particular  work  ;  and  occasion - 
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ally  some  visitor,  more  imaginative  than 
his  fellows,  will  speculate  as  to  the 
presence  in  Florence  of  an  historical 
masterpiece  which  should  rightfully 
now  be  adorning  an  English  palace,  or 
better  still,  English  public  galler}'.  But 
perhaps  the  marked  refusal  to  visit  and 
inspect  what  cannot  fail  to  interest  so 
many  British  and  American  visitors,  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
scarcely  any  mention  of  Stuart  relics  or 
memories  is  to  be  found  in  the  many 
books  that  have  appeared,  and  still 
appear  yearly,  on  the  artistic  and  his- 
torical treasures  of  Florence.  It  is  partly 
to  fill  this  void  in  the  works  of  these 
modern  compilers  that  this  short  article 
has  been  written,  for  the  writer  feels 
that  in  this  continual  neglect  of  Stuart 
recollections  scant  justice  has  been  done 
to  the  memory  of  an  ancient  House,  the 
story  of  whose  struggles,  misfortunes, 
and  even  short-comings  must  always 
remain  fresh  and  attractive  to  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

First  of  all,  then,  let  the  seeker  for 
historical  relics  of  the  Stuarts  make  his 
way  to  the  palace  of  the  Duca  di  San 
Clemente.  which  stands  in  the  present 
Via  Gino  Capponi  at  the  angle  formed 
by  the  Via  Micheli.  It  is  a  large 
irregular  pile  of  yellow  stucco  faced 
with  stone,  built  at  various  periods, 
picturesque,  but  gloomy-looking  from 
its  many  heavily-barred  windows.  On 
the  highest  point  of  its  roof  still  swings 
the  iron  vane  pierced  with  the  royal 
cipher  of  Prince  Charies  Edward,  its 
**  C.  R."  being  clearly  visible  from  the 
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street  below.    The  interior  of  the  palace  Albany   to  the  world    in    general,  but 

is  not  shown  to   strangers,  but  a  peep  Charles  111.  to  a  small  and  decreasing 

into  the  garden  behind,  with  its  rows  of  band  of  followers — slighted  by  the  Pope, 

quaint  moss-grown  statues  of  peasants  neglected  by  the  French  King,  and  dis- 

and  animals,  and  with  its  ill-kept  lawns,  appointed  in  his  hopes  of  an  heir,  came 

gay  in  spring-time  with  tall  buttercups  from  Rome  to  Florence  with  his  young 


and  the  wild  purple  salvia,  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Via  Miclieli. 

How  many  memories  of  the  last  of 
the  Stuarts,  all  sad  or  disgraceful,  still 
cling  to  this  iron-barred  mansion  and  its 
old-world  pleasure-grounds  ! 

In  1775,  Charles  Edward— Count  of 


wife,  Princess  Louise  of  Stolberg.  After 
spending  two  years  at  the  Casino 
Corsini,  near  the  Porta  al  Prato,  lent  by 
the  kind  ()filices  of  Prince  Cr""^;..;  lO  the 
royal  exile,  Charles  Erlu  ard  was  enabled, 
thanks  to  the  Par,al  and  French  subsidies 
he  still  enjoyf  dj  to  purchase  this  house 
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aiid  garden  from  the  Guadagni  family  in     jealousy  and  violence.     It  was  from  this 
1777.     Here  the  de  jure  King  of  Great     palace    that    the    Countess    of  Albany, 


Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  continued 
to  keep  up  some  show  of  royal  state,  in 
spite  of  the  marked  disapprobation  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  all  the 
exiled  Prince's  movements  being  mean- 
while closely  watched  and  reported 
upon    by    Sir    Horace    Mann— so  well 


partly  through  terror  of  the  Prince's 
drunken  brutality  and  partly  through 
her  romantic  but  innocent  attachment 
to  the  great  Piedmontese  poet,  Vittorio 
Allieri,  who  had  conceived  an  infinite 
love  and  pity  for  the  unhappy  young 
Princess,  managed  to  escape,  never  to 


known  to  us  as  the  intimate  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Horace  Walpole — then 
British  Minister  at  F'lorence.  In  this 
house  closed  the  career  of  the  once 
brilhant  Young  Chevalier,  now  become 
a  selfish  debauchee  worn  out  by  "the 
nasty  bottle."  as  the  Cardinal  of  York 
used  to  call  his  elder  brother's  chief 
failing  ;  and  here  were  spent  over  three 
years  of  semi-captivity  by  his  wife, 
Louise,  made  miserable  by  her  husband's 


return,  in  December,  1780,  seeking  a 
temporary  refuge  in  the  convent  of  the 
Bianchette  in  the  neighbouring  Via  del 
Mandorlo,  lately  re-named  Via  Giuseppe 
Giusti.  Failing  alike  by  threats  or  en- 
treaties to  obtain  the  return  of  his 
persecuted  wife,  who  had  meanwhile 
placed  herself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  it  was 
to  this  ill-omened  house  that  Charles 
Edward,  solitary,  feeble,  and  despised, 
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finally  summoned  his  natural  daughter, 
Charlotte  Walkenshaw,   from   Paris  to 
console   his  last  years  of  sickness  and 
misery ;   and  it  is  some  satisfaction  to 
think  that  this  worthy  practical  woman 
(whom  her  father  subsequently  declared 
legitimate     and     created     Duchess     of 
Albany)  was  able  to  bring  a  little  kind- 
ness and   comfort  to    the  forlorn   and 
dying  Prince.     Here  finally  in  January, 
1788,  the  melancholy  wreck  of  what  had 
once    been    "  Bonnie   Prince    Charlie " 
died  in  the  arms  of  the  daughter  of  his 
former    mistress,   a  woman   whom    his 
cruelty  had  years   before   driven,  as  in 
his  wife^s  case,  into  a  convent  for  refuge. 
The  centre  of  such  a  crowd  of  associa- 
tions with   one   of    the    most   brilliant, 
beloved,    and    unfortunate    of    British 
princes,  it  is  indeed  strange  that  so  little 
interest    is    shown    in    this    historical 
building,  and  stranger  still  that,  contrary 
to  Florentine  custom,  no  tablet  has  yet 
been  erected  here  to  recall  the  memory 
of  its  former  possessor. 

Of  Louise  of  Stolberg,  Countess  of 
Albany,  for  whose  desertion  of  a  jealous 
and  brutal  husband,  old  enough  to  have 
been  her  father,  much  excuse  can  be 
found,  Florence  still  retains  many 
memories ;  indeed,  until  quite  recent 
times,  there  were  elderly  people  living 
who  had  themselves  seen  the  soi-disante 
Queen  of  England  daily  walking  on  the 
Lung  'Arno,  a  familiar  figure  in  a  huge 
bonnet  and  a  red  shawl.  After  several 
years  of  wandering  in  Germany,  in 
France,  and  even  in  England  (where 
Charles  Edward^s  widow  received  much 
kindness  and  assistance  from  George  1 1 1.), 
the  Countess  of  Albany  and  Alfieri,  in 
1793,  took  up  their  abode  once  more  in 
Florence,  not  in  the  gloomy  palace  in 
the  Via  Gino  Capponi — which  had  in 
the  meantime  been  sold  and  had  now 
become,  strangely  enough,  the  British 
Legation — but  in  a  large  airy  house  on 
the  Lung  'Arno,  near  the  bridge  of 
Santa  Trinita,  a  house  which  may  easily 
be  recognised  by  the  memorial  tablet 
•over  its  doorway  to  its  former  illustrious 
owner,  the  patriot- poet  "  Vittorio  Alfieri^ 


principe  delta  tragediaj^   Here,  in  October, 
1803,  the  poet  died,  to  be  buried  at 
Madame    d'Albany's    expense    beneath 
Canova^s  huge  tasteless    monument  in 
Santa  Croce,  and  here  the  woman  to 
whom  Alfieri  had  so  devoted  his  life  and 
talents  continued    to    reside    for  more 
than    twenty    years    after    his    death. 
Henceforward  the  house  on  the  Lung 
'Arno  became  more  than  ever  a  centre 
of  intellectual  life  for  both  Florentines 
and  strangers,   and    the    salon    of    the 
Countess    gained  fame  and   popularity 
enough  to  rouse  the  suspicions  of   the 
great  Napoleon,  who,  in  1809,  peremp- 
torily   banished    Madame    d'Albany  to 
Paris,  where  she  remained  a  year.    On 
her  return,  however,  this  widow  of  a 
de  jure    king    continued    to    hold    her 
miniature    court    in    this    house,   many 
English    travellers    of    distinction   now 
frequenting  the   entertainments  of  the 
Countess,    although    each    visitor    was 
expected  to  bow  or  courtesy  thrice  as 
to  royalty  on  entering  or  leaving  the 
presence-chamber  : 

"When,  after  Waterloo,  the  whole 
English  world  of  politics,  fashion  and 
letters  poured  on  to  the  Continent,  her 
house  became,  as  Sismondi  said,  the 
wall  on  which  the  most  brilliant  figures 
of  the  great  magic-lantern  were  pro- 
jected. 

"Thus,  seeing  crowds  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  delightful  people, 
receiving  piles  of  the  most  interesting 
and  adoring  letters,  Madame  d'Albany 
grew  into  an  old  woman.  Every 
evening  until  ten  the  rooms  of  the  Casa 
Alfieri  were  thrown  open  ;  the  servants 
in  the  Stuart  liveries  ushered  in  the 
guests  ;  the  tea  was  served  in  those 
famous  services  emblazoned  with  the 
royal  arms  of  England.  The  Countess 
had  not  yet  abandoned  her  royal  pre- 
tensions ;  for  all  her  condescending 
cordiality  towards  the  elect,  she  could 
assume  airs  of  social  superiority  which 
some  folks  scarcely  brooked,  and  she 
was  evidently  pleased  when,  half  in 
earnest,  Madame  de  Stael  addressed  her 
as    *  My    dear    Sovereign,'    *  My    dear 
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Queen';  and  even  when  that  vulgar 
woman  of  genius,  Lady  Morgan,  made 
a  buffoonish  scene  about  the  '  dead 
usurper'  on  the  death  of  George  III. 
But  Madame  d'Albany  herself  was 
getting  to  look  and  talk  less  and  less  like 
a  queen  ;  .  .  .  she  was  squat,  fat,  snub, 
dresstd  with  an  eternal  red  shawl  in  a 
dress    extremdy   guggestive  of  an  old 


housekeeper."     [Vernon  Lee  :  "  Life  of 
the  Countess  of  Albany."]  [ 

On  January  29th,  1824  (the  anniversary 
of  the  Royal  Martyr's  execution),  this 
widow  of  Charles  I.'s  great-grandson  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament 
in  the  south  transept  of  Santa  Croce, 
where    her    richly  ornamented  marble 
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moiuiiDeiit,  designed  hj-  Purcici'  mid 
surmuiinted  by  Uie  royal  arms  and 
insignia  of  England,  will  easily  be 
rtcognised.  After  her  death,  numerous 
relics  and  papere  of  the  Stuart  family 
passed  with  the  rest  of  her  property  into 
the  possession  of  Monsieur  Francois 
Xavier  Fabre,  a  French  artist  of  some 
note,  who  had  been  the  mutual  friend 
both  of  Alfieri  and  the  Countess,  and 
whom  rumour  declared  to  have 
secretly  married  Madame  d 'Albany 
after  Alfieri's  death.  Good  likenesses  by 
this  artist  both  of  Louise  of  Stolberg  and 


of  Alfieri  hang  in  the  French  Room  of 
the  Uffizi,  the  pictures  themselves  gain- 
ing an  additional  Interest  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  presented  by  Fabre 
himself  to  the  gallery  shortly  after 
Madame  d'Albaiiy's  death.  Each 
portrait  bears  at  the  back  of  the  canvas 
an  autograph  sonnet  of  the  poet's,  dated 
1790,  the  year  in  which  they  were 
executed. 

By  visiting  beforehand  the  two  palaces 
with  which  the  names  of  Prince  Charlie 
and  his  widow  are  so  closely  associated 
the   further  inspection   of    the  various 
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portraits  of  persons  connected  more  or 
less  directly  with  the  House  of  Stuart 
will  receive  an  increased  interest.  In 
the  gorgeous  rooms  of  the  Pitti  Palace 
— in  addition  to  Van  Dyck's  well  known 
portrait  of  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen,  and 
also  another  portrait  of  Henrietta  Maria 
by  an  unknown  artist — are  good  paint- 
ings of  three  Englishmen  who  each  in 
his  turn  contributed  greatly  to  the 
disasters  of  the  Stuart  kings.  Firstly,  in 
one  of  the  side  rooms,  the  Sala  di  Ulisse, 
is  a  small  head  (No.  324),  attributed  to 
Rubens,  of  the  worthless  George  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  unpopular 
favourite  of  Charles  I.  is  represented  in 
a  black  and  white  dress  with  a  high  lace 
collar,  and  the  handsome  face  shows 
much  relinement  and  even  dignity.  Of 
more  interest  is  Oliver  Cromwell's 
portrait  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  (No.  407)  that 
hangs  in  one  of  the  corridor  rooms,  the 
Sala  della  Giustizia.  The  oval  canvas, 
showing  head  and  shoulders  only,  depicts 
the  great  Lord  Protector  in  armour  with 
a  plain  linen  collar,  his  red  face  framed 
in  a  mass  of  light  brown  hair. 

"  The  story  connected  with  this  picture 
adds  to  its  interest.  When  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Waldensian  Protestants, 
whose  sufferings  Milton  has  immortalised 
in  his  beautiful  sonnet,  had  reached  its 
height,  the  Lord  Protector  of  England 
determined  to  avert  its  course.  He 
accordingly  sent  a  message  to  the  Pope, 
Alexander  VII.,  that  if  these  barbarities 
did  not  cease  he  would  send  the  EngHsh 
fleet  up  the  Tiber.  The  result  was  an 
order  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  stay  his 
hand.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
Ferdinand  II.,  was  so  struck  by  the 
courage  and  character  of  Cromwell  that 
he  requested  him  to  sit  for  this  picture 
which  Lely,  then  a  young  man,  painted. 
When  Cromwell  sat  to  Lely,  it  is  stated 
that  he  said  :  *  Paint  me  as  I  am  ;  if  you 
leave  out  the  scars  and  wrinkles,  I  will 
not  pay  you  a  shiUing  ! '  **  [Horner's 
"  Walks  in  Florence."] 

Lastly,  in  the  Sala  di  Marte  (No.  76, 
near  the  window)  is  Van  der  Werf's 
large   picture,   in   armour   and    flowing 


periwig,  of  John  Churchill,  first  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  the  great  soldier  who  so 
ungratefully  deserted  his  master  and 
benefactor,  James  II.,  in  his  hour  of  need. 

Passing  from  the  Pitti  Palace  by  the 
long  mysterious  passages  that  cross 
the  Arno  and  ascending  to  the  western 
corridor  of  the  Uflizi  Gallery,  the  visitor 
will  lind  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Sala  di  Niobealarge  picture  (No.  1532)  by 
Louis  XIV.'s  court  painter,  Nicholas 
Largilliere,  which  has  only  recently  made 
its  appearance  in  this  collection.  It 
represents  James  II. 's  little  son  and  heir 
at  about  the  age  of  seven,  with  his  sister 
Maria  Louisa,  who  was  born  in  exile  at 
St.  Germain  in  1692  and  died  whilst  still 
a  child.  The  boy — the  Old  Pretender  of 
the  Hanoverians  and  the  James  III.  of 
the  Jacobites — magnificently  dressed  in 
crimson  velvet  and  wearing  the  George 
and  the  Garter,  has  the  soft  brown  eyes 
with  the  sly  expression  that  characterise 
all  the  descendants  of  James  II.  and 
Mary  of  Modena.  His  tiny  sister,  a 
quaint,  dark-eyed,  dark- haired  little 
figure,  attired  in  a  rich  white  dress  and 
in  the  tall  lace  cap  that  is  always 
associated  with  the  name  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  stands  beside  him.  A  stone 
vase  filled  with  an  orange  tree  beside 
them  bears  a  clear  inscription,  ^^  Jacobus^ 
Princcps  WaUicv  :  Liidovica  Principessaj^ 
yet  the  authorities  of  the  Uflizi  have 
apparently  failed  to  recognise  the  subject, 
which  is  officially  described  as  "  Portrait 
of  two  young  Princes."  This  canvas, 
unfortunately  much  spoiled  by  restora- 
tion, is  probably  the  original  of  a  similar 
work  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of 
London  ;  no  doubt  it  once  formed  part  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward^s  family  posses- 
sions in  the  old  San  Clemente  palace. 

Further,  in  the  same  corridor,  are  two 
fine  portraits  (Nos.  145,  142)  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely.  The  former  represents 
**  Milord  Ossory  "  in  armour  with  a  red- 
plumed  helmet  beside  him,  and  with  a 
view  in  the  distance  of  a  naval  encounter 
between  Dutch  and  English  men-of-war. 
With  his  fresh  complexion,  clear  blue 
eyes  and  flowing  flaxen  hair  Bryan  Fitx- 
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Patrick,  Baron  Ossorj-  (who,  h\  sfroiiy 
ciiiitrust  to  his  contt:iHpor:iry,  John 
Churchill,  was  sutwtiqueiitly  t»utla\vcd 
and  his  title  attainted  for  following  James 
II. 's  ill  fortunes),  appears  as  the  beau- 
ideal  of  ail  ofticer  of  the  Restoration 
period.  The  companion-portrait,  so  little 
known  and  appreciated  as  yet  that  it  has 
never  lieeii  photoyraphed,  is  one  of  the 


Hearts "  (wife  to  one  and  sister  I 
another  crownless  king)  who,  in  spile  of 
his  military  genius  and  natural  talents, 
did  the  cause  of  bis  royal  uncle  so  mucb 
harm  both  in  the  battlefield  and  at  the 
council-table,  is  here  represented  as  a 
middle-aged  man  in  a  buff-coloured  coat 
and  a  cuirass,  with  red  sword-belt  and 
slings.  The  stern  dark  melancholy  face, 
marred  by  the  presence  of  a 
muk-,  bears  a  niosl  cuiioii*  iind 
striking  resemblance  to  the 
portraits  of  both  his  cousins, 
Charles  II.  and  Willi;un  of 
Orange  ;  indeed,  Rupert's  b  a 
jiowerful  portrait  of  whlcli 
lu\t;rs  of  English  history  and 
historical  paintings  will  cany 
away  a  most  vivid  impression. 
Less  creditably  counected 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts 
aro   the    four  court  ladies  d 


best  English  historical  pictures  in  Flor- 
ence, being  a  really  magniticent  likeness 
of  a  most  remarkable  and  fascinating 
man,  Knpert,  Prince  Palatine,  son  of  Eliza- 
beth. Queen  of  BoliL-mia,  and  nephew  to 
Charles  I.  So  line  and  expressive  is  this 
portrait,  especiallv  in  the  painling  of  the 
tu-:intiful  iiands,  that  Van  Dyck  himself 
might  gladly  have  acknowledged  the 
anthorsliip  of  this  masterpiece  of  I^-ly's. 
The  son  of  the  unfortunate  "  Queen  of 


the  Restoration  (\os.  133.  149,  114, 
135)  which  hang  in  tlie  narrow  pas- 
sage that  leads  to  the  Sala  di  Lorenzo 
Monaco  and  which  represent  Jane,  Lady 
Middleton  ;  Henrietta  Boyle,  Countess  of 
Rochester ;  Barbara  Villiers,  Duchess  of 
Cleveland;  and  Nell  Gwynne.  All  these 
four  portraits,  in  old  black  and  gold 
frames,  with  their  soft  llesh  tints,  their 
rich  blue  and  yellow  draperies  and  their 
graceful  attitudes,  are  charming  examples 
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of  Lely's  style,  recalling  his  well-known 
works  at  Hampton  Court. 

In  the  newly-formed  Sala  di  Rubens 
that  opens  into  this  corridor  is  yet 
another  Stuart  historical  relic  in  the 
picture  of  Lord  John  and  Lord  Bernard 
Stuart  (No.  1533),  who  were  the  two 
youngest  sons  of  Esme  Stuart,  third 
Duke  of  Lennox,  by  his  wife  Katherine, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Gervase 
Clifton.  Both  these  youths  died  on  the 
battlefield  in  their  king's  service,  John  in 
a  skirmish  at  Bramdene,  and  Bernard 
(whom  Charles  I.  had  previously  created 
Earl  of  Lichfield)  at  Rowton  Heath,  and 
both  were  buried  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  These  twoyoung  Cavalier  nobles 
represent,  with  their  eifete  refined  faces, 
their  fine  laces  and  rich  clothes,  a  typical 
pair  of  Royalist  youths  such  as  followed 
Rupert  of  the  Rhine  in  his  dashing 
cavalry  charges  at  EdgeJiill  or  at  Marston 
Moor,  This  splendid  picture  (which  must 
have  been  painted  before  actual  hostili- 
ties had  broken  out,  for  Van  Dyck  himself 
died  in  1641,  that  eventful  and  ill-omened 
year  that  preceded  tlie  fierce  storm  of 
the  Great  Rebellion)  was  for  many  years 
in  the  possession  of  English  residents  in 
Florence,  and  has  only  very  recently 
been  acquired  by  the  Ulli^i,  so  that  one 


cannot  but  lament  that  it  did  not  ulti- 
mately find  its  way  into  some  English 
public  galler)',  as  much  for  its  historical 
interest  as  for  its  undoubted  value  as  a 
work  of  art. 

In  addition  to  the  pictures  already 
mentioned  in  this  Gallery,  there  are  the 
two  portraits  by  Fabre  (Nos.  679,  689)  of 
the  Countess  of  Albany  and  of  Alfierl  in 
the  French  Room,  that  of  the  Countess, 
a  pleasant  middle-aged  woman  with 
hazel  eyes  and  grey  hair,  hanging  side 
by  side  with  Alfieri's  with  his  choleric 
blue  eyes,  ruddy  face  and  bright  red  hair. 

Doubtless  there  are  other  buildings, 
pictures  and  relics  connected  with  the 
Stuaits  yet  to  be  discovered  in  Florence 
by  those  interested  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  days  of  that  uufortunale 
House;  but  by  first  visiting  the  Palazzo 
San  Clemente  in  the  Via  Gino  Capponi 
and  the  Casa  Alfieri  on  the  Lung  'Arno 
and  then  inspecting  the  Jiistorical  por- 
traits in  the  two  galleries  which  have  just 
been  described,  British  and  American 
students  or  lovers  of  liistory  will  feel 
that  they  have  read  a  part  of  the  last 
chapter,  a  sad  and  ignominious  one 
truly,  of  tJie  gru-at  romance  of  the  royal 
Stuarts. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  MR.  SMITH 

By  ARTHUR  ECKERSLEY 


MR.  SHERIDAN-SMITH,  the 
dramatist,  was  at  breakfast  with 
his  wife,  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Smith  as  she 
was  known  to  London. 

Certainly  she  did  not  belie  her  title  ; 
her  face  was  of  a  delicate  almost  childish 
beauty,  with  soft  curves  unspoilt  by  any 
particular  suggestion  of  character :  there 
were  few  women  who  would  have  made 
a  pleasanter  picture  than  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  Sheridan-Smith  as  she  presided 
over  the  dainty  breakfast-table. 

The  dramatist,  however,  did  not 
observe  the  picture,  because  he  was  at 
the  moment  engaged  with  his  morning 
letters.  There  were  verv  manv  of  thcni, 
for  the  most  part  relating  to  his  new 
play  which  was  to  be  produced  at  the 
Victoria  Theatre  that  evening.  The 
circulars  press-cuttings  and  the  like  he 
examined  first,  as  was  his  methodical 
habit,  gradually  working  down  to  the 
letters  from  his  private  friends. 

Amongst  these  was  an  envelope  bear- 
ing the  writing  of  his  old  college  chum, 
Jack  Mougliston. 

"I  fancy  I  know  all  about  this," 
reflected  Mr.  Smith  as  he  opened  it. 
He  had  written  to  offer  Mougliston  a 
stall  on  the  first  night,  and  this  doubt- 
less was  a  letter  of  acceptance.  He 
began  to  read. 

*'  My  own  darling " 

"God  bless  mv  soul !  *'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Smith,  in  huge  astonishment,  **  this  is 
very  extraordinary- 1  '* 

**  My  own  darlhijf,'*  ran  the  letter,  // 
/  may  dare  to  call  you  $o,  I  j^ot  your 
sweet  and  most  welcome  Utile  note  vcstcr- 
dayr 


**  My  sweet  little  note !  "  repeated  Mr. 
Smith.  **  The  man  must  have  gone 
mad.**  He  glanced  again  at  the 
envelope  :  it  was  certainly  addressed  to 
him,  and  in  the  familiar  handwriting  of 
his  friend,  but  the  contents  were  beyond 
expectation. 

Half  unconsciously  he  permitted  his 
eye  to  travel  (^ver  the  page.  The  letter 
was  so  short  that  before  he  had  grasped 
the  meaning  of  his  act,  it  was  linished. 
Then  he  realised  that  he  had  read  a 
private  note  to  another  person,  which 
had  been  placed  by  accident  in  the 
wrong  cover,  and  as  he  laid  it  down 
the  smile  of  perplexed  amusement  with 
which  he  had  bc'gun  to  read  vanished  ; 
the  letter  was  not  a  matter  for  laughter. 

Glancing  at  the  pile  beside  his  plate, 
Mr.  Smith  found  in  another  envelope 
the  missing  note,  which  contained,  as  he 
had  expected,  only  a  few  words  of 
thanks.  Evidently  M(Higliston  had  made 
the  common  error  of  addressing  two 
envelopes  alike,  and  thus  Mr.  Smith  had 
received  them  both. 

*'  But  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  now  ? " 
he  exclaimed. 

Mrs.  Smith  caught  the  words  and 
looked  up  from  the  paper  which  she 
was  reading.  **  Vour  letter  seems  to 
agitate  you,'*  she  observed;  ''might 
one  ask  who  from  ? " 

'*  From  ?'*  repeated  Mr.  Smith  guiltily  ; 
*' oh  I  from  Mougliston." 

His  wife  folded  her  paper  to  a  more 
convenient  angle.  **  Indeed  I"  she  said; 
'*;uid  what  does  he  say — of  so  much 
interest  ?  " 

**  Nothing  much,"  replied  Mr.  Smith  ; 
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"  nothing,   that    is,    which    you    would 
understand." 

He  was  lying  in  defence  of  his  friend, 
because  he  could  not  say  that  he  held  in 
his  hand  a  love-letter  to  the  wife  of 
another  man.  For  the  meaning  of  it 
was  unmistakable,  though  it  contained 
no  names  (*' Fortunately,"  thought  Mr. 
Smith),  and  ended  with  a  signature 
which  was  evidently  understood  only 
between  the  two  for  whose  eyes  it  was 
intended  :  practically  it  was  a  proposal 
of  flight,  so  Mr.  Smith  lied  and  said 
that  the  letter  contained  ^'nothing 
much." 

**  I  simply  asked  from  curiosity,"  said 
Mrs.  Smith.  Her  voice  had  an  unreal 
note  in  it  which  might  have  meant 
relief  or  possibly  that  she  had  tried  to 
make  it  appear  interested  and  failed. 
The  last  was  the  impression  which  it 
conveyed  to  her  husband. 

**  They  have  an  article  about  your  play 
here,"  she  continued,  turning  to  her 
paper.  '*  One  gets  so  tired  of  the  whole 
thing  ;  I  thought  probably  the  letter  was 
about  it  too." 

**  So  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
unused  to  prevarication,  ^'  a — er — a 
suggestion." 

Mrs.  Smith  elevated  her  eyebrows 
slightly  and  continued  to  read.  It  would 
appear  that  she  disbelieved  the  last 
remark,  but  was  too  much  bored  to 
pursue  the  conversation. 

Then  suddenly  she  laid  down  the 
paper,  and  looking  across  at  her 
husband  said,  somewhat  wistfully, 
^'WonH  you  tell  me  about  it?" 

**  Dear  me !  "  said  the  dramatist,  push- 
ing up  his  spectacles  impatiently.  ''  It 
was  nothing  important :  it  would  be  of 
no  interest  to  you,  my  dear." 

He  was  almost  angry.  To  invent 
untruth  was  in  itself  difficult  enough, 
and  it  annoyed  him  that  his  wife  should 
have  selected  that  moment  to  take  an 
inconvenient  and  quite  unusual  interest 
in  his  affairs.  As  a  rule  Mrs.  Smith 
confined  herself  to  her  own  business — to 
the  consideration  of  clothes  and  house- 
keeping and  the  entertainment  of  friends. 


and    Mr.   Smith  was   well    content    to 
have  it  so. 

It  never  entered  his  head  to  consult 
her  upon  matters  which  were  outside 
what  he  considered  to  be  her  proper 
sphere  :  she  would  probably  have  been 
bored,  and  almost  certainly  have  made 
foolish  and  unnecessary  remarks.  In 
any  case  he  could  not  share  with  her  the 
secret  which  he  had  unwittingly  stolen 
from  his  friend,  that  must  be  guarded 
jealously. 

Beyond  this,  however,  the  idea  came 
to  him  that  he  had  a  further  duty  in  the 
matter.  Here  were  two  people,  drifting 
towards  a  social  destruction,  from  which 
perhaps  the  timely  action  of  himself,  the 
only  spectator  of  their  position,  might 
yet  save  them.  Surely  some  such  action 
was  demanded  of  him  :  it  was  the  only 
recompense  he  could  make  for  having 
surprised  their  secret.  Moreover,  the 
idea  flattered  his  sense  of  manage- 
ment. 

As  he  took  up  the  note  and  glanced  at 
it  again  a  fantastic  idea  struck  him.  He 
had  told  his  wife  that  it  concerned  a 
suggestion  for  the  new  play,  though 
even  she  might  have  known  that  it  is 
imusual  to  offer  such  suggestions  upon 
the  morning  of  a  performance. 

The  words  were  merely  the  first 
clumsy  lie  that  had  occurred  to  him, 
but  what  if  he  should  make  them  the 
truth  ? 

With  a  little  thrill  of  excitement  the 
dramatist  rose,  still  holding  the  letter  in 
his  hand. 

*'  I  am  going  to  write  in  the  study," 
he  said  ;  '*  please  see  that  I  am  not  dis- 
turbed. Then  I  shall  probably  stay  at 
the  theatre  for  lunch." 

Mrs.  Smith  raised  her  eyes  from  her 
paper  w4th  a  face  from  which  every 
trace  of  interest  had  been  carefully 
banished. 

'*  Are  you  going  to  carry  out  the 
suggestion  ? "  she  asked,  with  the 
slightest  possible  inflection  of  sarcasm. 

But  Mr.  Smith  did  not  notice  the  tone. 
*'  Yes,"  he  said,  as  he  left  the  room,  "  I 
believe  I  am." 
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Seated  at  his  desk, 
the  author  drew  forth 
a  bundle  c<l  type- 
written sheets  and 
studied  them  alltn- 
lively, 


magniti- 
centidea," 
he     said  ; 
"the  thing 
fits  perfectly."    So 
saying,    he      pro- 
ceeded    to     co]iy 
the  original   letter 
upon    the  margin 
of  one  of  the  type- 
written pages,  and 
the    action  serves 
to  explain  his  pur- 
pose. 

It      chanced      that 
in  the  last  act  of  the 
play    Mr,  Smith    had 
caused  his  heroine  to 
receive    just    such    a 
letter  as   this   from   a 
man  who  was  tempt- 
ing her,  and  he   had 
been  struck  with  the  thought  that  by 
a  iglight  transposition   he  might  intro- 
duce   into   the    scene    the    \ery  words 
which   Mou^;liston  had    written.     The 
situation   in    the    play    and    the    real 
action,  as  Mr.  Smith  conceived  it,  were 
very  similar,   though    upon   the  stage 
the  skill  of  the  dramatist  had  frustrated 
the   force  of   evil   antl   brought   about 
one  of  those  happy  endings  hy  imaiis 
of    which    Mr.    Smith's    most    daring 
woHc     always     managed     to     retain 
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some  measure  of  popular  respecta- 
bility. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  new  piece 
Mougliston  would  certainly  be  present, 
then  he  would  listen  to  his  own  words 
and  see  his  own  actions  carried  to  their 
inevitable  consequence. 

Mr.  Smith  remembered  how  x)ften  the 
critics  had  praised  his  work  as  an 
influence  for  good.  "  Now,"  he  thought, 
^*  I  shall  be  able  to  test  the  truth  of  what 
they  say/'  and  the  prospect  was  very 
grateful  to  him. 

As  a  student  of  situations,  the  letter 
itself  interested  him  keenly.  Consider- 
ing it  with  perfect  impartiality  of  mind 
he  saw  a  human  document  which  to  his 
experienced  eye  conveyed  an  entire 
story^  It  showed  him  his  friend's 
character  much  as  he  had  before  known 
it,  for  the  letter  was  the  work  of  an 
honourable  man  yielding  reluctantly  to 
an  overmastering  force.  More  than  this, 
however,  Mr.  Smith  read  between  the 
Hues,  and  saw  the  woman  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  a  good  woman  starved 
into  sin  by  the  neglect  and  want  of 
sympathy  of  the  third  person. 

It  was  in  this  third  person  that  Mr. 
Smith  found  the  true  villain  of  the 
tragedy.  *' It  is  the  husband '*  said  he, 
*'  who  is  entirely  to  blame."  The  ethical 
side  of  the  question  did  not  appeal  to 
him  so  strongly  as  the  emotional :  almost 
(so  impartial  was  he)  he  felt  incHned  to 
let  the  matter  take  its  course.  What 
restrained  him  from  this  was,  in  truth, 
mainly  the  artistic  interest  of  his  experi- 
ment and  the  love  of  string-pulling 
w^hich  is  common  to  most  of  mankind. 

He  himself,  however,  called  his  motive 
by  the  names  of  friendship  and  duty,  and 
there  was  the  light  of  virtuous  action  in 
his  eyes  as  he  carefully  destroyed  every 
trace  of  the  betraying  document  before 
setting  out  for  the  theatre  with  the  copy 
in  his  pocket. 

In  the  dining-room  Mrs.  Smith  still 
sat  as  she  had  been  sitting  when  the 
dramatist  left  her,  after  the  slight  rebuff 
with  which  he  had  been  forced  to 
check  her  curiosity. 


The  newspaper  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  and  the  food  was  untasted  upon 
her  plate.  She  leant  her  chin  upon  her 
hand,  thinking,  staring  before  her  into 
vacancy. 

*'  Nothing  that  would  interest  me,"  she 
kept  repeating  under  her  breath  ;  then 
bitterly,  *^  Would  he  care  at  all  ? "  and 
again  *'  Oh,  my  God  ! " 

At  last  she  rose  and  crossing  to  a 
mirror  she  looked  long  and  steadily  at 
her  own  reflection.  Then  she  laughed. 
**  I  have  often  wondered,"  she  said  to  the 
other  face,  *'  what  a  wicked  woman  was 
like  alone  :  now  I  know.     Poor  things  !" 

Meanwhile  the  dramatist  pursued  his 
purpose  with  success.  At  the  theatre, 
where  the  final  rehearsal  was  in  progress, 
he  encountered,  as  was  only  to  be 
expected,  some  little  opposition,  chiefly 
from  the  leading  lady,  who  very  naturally 
protested  against  the  alteration  of  her 
part  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

But  Mr.  Smith  was  a  person  of  suffi- 
cient theatrical  importance  to  command 
respect  for  his  whims. 

'*  My  dear  lady,"  he  assured  her,  "  the 
change  is  nothing  ;  you  have  only  to  read 
this  letter  instead  of  the  other,  and  it  is 
a  great  improvement,  more  natural,  more 
worthy  of  the  situation  and  your  own 
genius.     I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it." 

The  leading  lady  made  a  gesture  of 
despair. 

^'  Why  not  write  a  fresh  one  every 
evening  ? "  she  observed  sarcastically  ; 
**  that  would  be  at  least  original."  But 
she  took  the  letter  nevertheless ;  hers 
w^as  the  best  acting  part  in  London,  and 
she  knew  it. 

All  that  day  Mr.  Smith  went  about 
with  an  unusual  sense  of  expectation  at 
his  heart.  He  had  long  ago  outgrown 
any  nervousness  as  to  the  reception  of 
his  work,  but  on  this  occasion  he  felt 
much  as  he  had  done  twelve  years  ago, 
when  he  waited  for  the  verdict  on  his 
first  piece.  It  had  been  his  thought  then, 
he  remembered,  that  if  the  play  succeeded 
he  "Jould  marry  the  beautiful  girl  whom 
lie  worshipped  so  strongly,  and  who  was 
now  his  wife.     The   memory,  in   some 
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curious  way,  was  a  disquieting  one.  It  his  anxiety  to  her.  Then  he  decided 
came  to  him  when  he  was  sitting  alone  not  to  do  so.  And  at  that  very  time 
in  his  study,  where  of  late  he  was  in  the      Mis.   Smith  was  standing  outside,  with 


habit  of  spending  most  of  the  day  on 
account  of  its  quietness  and  comfort. 
Mr.  Smith  pulled  thoughtfully  at  his 
pipe  once  or  twice,  and  half  made  up  his 
miod  to  seek  out  his  wife  and  conhde 


her  hand  upon  the  lock,  hesitating.  But 
she  did  not  open  the  door,  and  after 
a  moment  she  went  quietly  away. 

At  dinner  the  dram.iti^t  spok-e  little, 
and  was  so  preoccujiied  witli  the  thought 
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of  his  scheme  that  he  scarcely  noticed 
his  wife.  Afterwards,  however,  as  they 
were  waiting  for  the  carriage  to  take 
them  to  the  theatre,  something  in  her 
appearance  came  upon  him  suddenly  as 
unfamiliar.  With  a  vague  feeling  of 
compunction  he  took  her  hand. 

"You  look  tired,''  he  said  ;  **I  have 
kept  you  too  long  in  this  working  place. 
To-morrow  you  shall  go  into  the 
countiy." 

He  did  not  notice  how  she  winced 
from  his  caress  as  if  it  had  been  a  blow, 
but  the  next  moment  she  answered 
smiHng,  "  I  believe  I  am  a  little  tired  of 
London  ;  to-morrow  we — I  will  go 
away.  Unless,  of  course,  the  play 
revives  me.  You  see,"  she  added,  *'  I 
don't  know  much  about  it  yet." 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  reached  the 
theatre  it  was  already  almost  filled  with 
the  brilliant  gathering  which  a  first 
night  at  the  Victoria  always  collected. 
Poets,  painters,  critics,  and  great  ladies, 
the  whole  of  artistic  and  social  London 
seemed  to  be  represented.  A  burst  of 
applause  from  a  crowded  pit  and  gallery 
greeted  the  popular  dramatist  as  he 
appeared,  and,  having  acknowledged  it, 
Mr.  Smith  seated  himself  in  a  corner  of 
the  box  from  which  he  could  survey  the 
house  unobserved.  The  scene,  however 
familiar,  could  not  fail  to  be  an  impressive 
and  exhilarating  one  to  the  man  in  whose 
honour  it  was  created. 

On  every  side  he  saw  faces  that  he 
knew  :  below  him  the  soft  lights  of  the 
theatre  fell  upon  a  confused  mass  of 
delicate  colour,  a  foam  of  silk  and  lace, 
pierced  by  the  sharper  glitter  of 
diamonds.  On  the  ledge  of  the  Royal 
box  opposite  to  him  there  rested  a 
superb  bouquet  and  behind  it  sat  a  very 
exalted  lady  who  had  smiled  and  bowed 
graciously  to  the  author  when  he  entered. 
A  murmur  of  low-voiced  conversation 
filled  the  air,  almost  drowning  the  soft 
notes  of  a  waltz  played  by  the  orchestra — 
a  waltz  which  Mr.  Smith  recognised  with 
a  little  pang  of  memory  as  the  same 
which  had  heralded  his  first  success. 
Was  it  an  omen  ?    All  the  emotions  of 


that   night   came    back   to  him   as   he 
listened. 

Suddenly,  in  a  seat  in  the  stalls,  he 
perceived  Mougliston  sitting  alone  and 
looking,  as  Mr.  Smith  thought  (though 
this  might  have  been  fancy)  pale  and 
anxious.  From  that  moment  he  had 
eyes  for  nothing  else,  an  overmastering 
emotion  seized  him,  he  forgot  the 
crowded  theatre,  the  triumph  to  which  he 
was  accustomed  :  he  forgot  entirely  the 
woman  beside  him  who  was  watching 
his  face  in  a  passion  of  silent  jealousy. 
For  Mr.  Smith  the  world  at  that  moment 
contained  but  two  persons,  Mougliston 
and  himself. 

A  moment  later  the  overture  ceased, 
and  amid  an  eloquent  hush  of  expectation 
the  curtain  rose  upon  the  new  play. 
*'  Violets "  is  now  so  well  known  that 
there  is  Httle  need  to  detail  the  circum- 
stances of  a  success  that  has  become 
historical.  It  is  the  story  of  a  husband 
and  wife,  and  of  the  third  person  ;  and 
for  absolute  sincerity  and  truth  it  has 
been  considered  the  finest  of  all  Mr. 
Smith's  work.  The  playing,  as  always  at 
the  Victoria,  was  magnificent,  and  the 
audience  was  manifestly  impressed. 

When  the  curtain  fell  after  the  second 
act,  Mr.  Smith  from  his  corner  saw  the 
man  in  the  stalls  glance  up  at  the  box 
with  a  half -frightened  expression.  Then 
he  turned  to  his  wife,  "  I  am  going 
behind  to  thank  them  for  the  way  they 
played  that  scene,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Smith  did  not  hear  him  ;  she  sat 
still,  mechanically  moving  her  fan  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  gazing  absently 
at  the  curtain  which  had  just  fallen 
upon  what  seemed  a  portion  of  her  own 
life. 

"  You  like  the  play  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  turned  at  this  and  answered  yes, 
and  again  her  husband  was  startled  by 
the  pallor  of  her  face  and  blamed  himself 
for  not  noticing  before  how  worn  and 
ill  she  looked. 

Behind  the  curtain  an  atmosphere  of 
enthusiasm  pervaded  everything.  "  You 
entirely  dear  person,"  said  the  leading 
lady,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Smith's  congratu- 
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lations  ;  "  this  is  going  to  be  the  success 
of  your  career  ! " 

"  I  believe  it  is,"  said  he,  thinking  of 
something  else,  **but  the  next  act  will 
decide." 

When  he  reached  his  box  the  curtain 
was  already  up,  and  in  the  darkened 
theatre  he  could  only  just  make  out 
the  figure  of  the  man  whom  he  was 
watching  :  his  wife,  too,  was  invisible  to 
him,  only  the  beating  of  her  fan  betrayed 
that  she  still  sat  in  the  shadow. 

As  the  scene  progressed,  that  wonder- 
ful scene  in  which  the  heroine  is  brought 
to  the  extremest  verge  of  ruin,  the 
audience  watched  it  spell-bound.  All 
London  was  talking  of  that  scene  next 
day,  but  at  the  time  the  theatre  held  none 
more  keenly  interested  than  the  author 
himself. 

When,  at  the  crisis  of  the  play,  the 
woman  opens  the  letter  from  her  lover, 
there  w^as  a  little  stir  in  the  stage  box, 
and  Mr.  Smith  leant  forward  with  eager 
eyes. 

At  the  first  words  he  saw  the  figure  in 
the  stalls  start,  and,  watching  intently,  he 
felt  rather  than  saw  the  strained  attention 
with  which  Mougliston  followed  the 
reading  of  the  letter.  When  it  was  over 
Mr.  Smith  leant  back  with  a  little  sigh  of 
relief :  in  the  corner  of  the  box  the  fan 
had  suddenly  ceased  to  move,  but  he  did 
not  notice  this  ;  the  moment  that  he  had 
dreaded  was  over,  and  he  could  devote 
his  attention  to  the  close  of  the  play. 

It  was  not  long  in  coming  ;  the  author 
had  a  partiality  for  these  abrupt  termi- 
nations. A  chance  word,  an  explanation, 
and  the  whole  cloud  of  estrangement 
was  swept  away,  and  the  reunited  hus- 
band and  wife  were  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms.  It  was  upon  this  picture 
that  the  curtain  fell,  and  then,  as  the 
lights  flashed  up  over  the  theatre,  the 
entire  audience  burst  into  a  voUcv  of 
applause.  "Violets"  was  a  triumph 
without  one  dissentient  voice. 

Again  and  again  the  curtain  was 
raised,  again  and  again  Mr.  Smith,  from 
the  front  of  his  box,  bowed  right  and 
left  in  response  to  the  enthusiasm.     His 


cheeks  were  slightly  flushed  and  his 
eyes  glistened,  but  all  the  time  it  was 
less  of  the  popular  applause  that  he 
was  thinking  than  of  the  empty  seat 
from  which  Mougliston  had  fled  at  the 
fall  of  the  curtain.  This  was  power 
indeed,  and  he  alone  of  all  these  people 
knew  how  great. 

Then,  radiant  and  full  of  triumph,  he 
turned  to  find  his  wife  watching  him 
with  terrified  eyes. 

*'  Shall  we  go  round  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  they 
will  be  expecting  me." 

Still  with  that  strange  look  of  fear  she 
rose,  but  as  they  reached  the  door  all 
her  fortitude  seemed  to  give  way  :  for  a 
moment  her  lips  quivered  piteously,  then 
with  a  little  cry  she  held  out  her  hands 
to  him,  '*  Take  me  home,"  she  said  ; 
*'  I  cannot  bear  it." 

She  would  have  fallen  but  that  in  a 
moment  her  husband  was  beside  her, 
supporting  her.  ''  My  darling,"  he  said, 
unconsciously  using  a  word  which  he 
had  not  spoken  for  years,  **  you  are  ill — 
this  crowded  place  has  been  too  much 
for  you."  But  she  only  crept  closer 
to  him,  shivering,  and  repeating,  '*  Home, 
please  take  me  home  !  " 

There  were  friends  outside  in  the 
passage  waiting  to  congratulate  him, 
but  with  a  hurried  explanation  Mr. 
Smith  managed  to  escape  the  crowd  and 
to  help  his  wife  to  the  carriage.  She 
did  not  appear  to  notice  the  people  who 
pressed  round  them,  but  clung  to  his 
arm  trembling  a  little,  like  a  child  who 
had  been  beaten.  Once  in  the  carriage 
she  began  to  sob  hysterically,  till  her 
husband,  frightened  and  anxious,  drew 
her  into  his  arms  and  soothed  her  with 
little  caresses  and  words  of  endearment 
that  had  long  been  strange  to  him.  It 
was  odd  how  strongly  the  memory  of 
that  other  night  was  upon  him  now  :  he 
was  again  the  lover  of  twelve  years  ago 
coming  from  his  first  success. 

Suddenly  she  drew  herself  away  from 
him  into  the  corner  of  the  carriage. 
"  Why  are  you  doing  this  ? "  she  said 
passionately.  **  Is  it  because  you  do 
not  care  ? " 
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Mr.  Smith  looked  at  her  in  bewilder- 
ment. He  did  not  understand.  "  My 
darling,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Care  for  what  ?  " 

**  Oh !  don't  let  us  pretend  any 
more ! "  she  cried.  "  I  know  I  am 
wicked,  but  indeed  I  am  not  so  bad  as 
that  you  should  not  care.  Indeed, 
indeed  I  am  not !  " 

Still  he  could  not  realise  what  she 
was  saying.  He  was  so  far  from  the 
truth  that  her  words  sounded  meaning- 
less to  him,  and  he  put  out  his  hand  to 
soothe  her.  With  a  quick  movement  she 
caught  it  to  her  lips. 

"  If  you  can  only  forgive  me,"  she 
sobbed,  "  only  try  to  forgive  me,  I 
will  go  away  and  never  trouble  you 
again.  I  did  not  love  him  at  all  really, 
only  because  he  cared  and  I  thought 
that  you  did  not,  and  I  was  so  alone,  so 
utterly  alone  and  miserable  !  " 

Her  words  came  shaken  with  sobs  in 
an  utter  abandonment  of  sorrow.  And 
Mr.  Smith  was  silent,  but  the  hand  that 
she  held  had  grown  suddenly  cold,  for 
in  that  moment,  all  unsuspecting,  he  had 
found  the  truth. 

"  And  all  that  time,"  she  went  on, 
"  you  knew  about  it,  about  his  letters 
and  everything.  And  I  thought  you 
never  seemed  even  to  notice  what  I  did. 
Oh,  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  !  For 
wrecks  and  weeks  I  have  been  striving 
against  it  by  myself  :  often,  oh  so  often ! 
if  you  had  made  any  sign  that  you  knew 
I  would  have  come  to  you.  I  had  no 
wicked  thoughts  then,  but  always  there 
was  a  barrier  between  us.  You  had 
your  work,  and  I — I  was  outside,  with 
no  one  to  think  about  or  to  think  about 
me,  always  outside  and  alone." 

He  could  not  answer  her.  Many 
things  were  flashing  through  his  mind 
— pictures  out  of  their  life  of  the  past 
years,  and  with  each  one  he  understood 
more  plainly. 

"  Sometimes  I  used  to  think  it  was  all 
fancy — about  your  not  caring,  I  mean — 
and  then  I  would  try  to  make  you  talk 
to  me,  and  let  me  share  your  thoughts, 
even  if  I  could  not  understand  them. 


But  it  was  always  the  same.  You  would 
speak  kindly,  and  answer  that  the  things 
would  not  interest  me.  You  didn't  know 
that  it  was  you  yourself  I  wanted.  Oh, 
if  only  you  had  seen  !  " 

If  he  only  had  !  Blind  fool  that  he  had 
been.    And  now  it  was  too  late  ! 

"  So  at  last  I  got  to  hate  that  kindly 
tone,  because  it  showed  me  how  far  I  was 
from  the  real  part  of  your  life  :  it  seemed 
to  shut  me  away  from  you.  We  were 
like  strangers  in  the  same  house  :  in 
everything  that  really  mattered  to  you 
I  had  no  part,  was  not  even  to  be 
interested. 

"  You  see,"  she  continued  hesitatingly, 
"it  wasn't  the  same  for  you  as  for  me. 
Perhaps  a  woman  feels  differently  about 
these  things,  but  at  the  last  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  I  were  dead — not  having  people 
to  care  about.  I  can't  explain  it  to  you 
.  .  .  dead  or  in  an  empty  place.  .  .  . 
You  never  meant  to  be  unkind,  almost 
that  was  the  worst  part  of  it  all.  If  you 
had  struck  me  even,  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  bear  .  .  .  but  this  feeling  that 
you  were  so  far  away  ..." 

She  paused  as  if  expecting  him  to 
speak,  but  he  could  not.  There  was 
nothing  for  him  to  say — it  was  all  true, 
all  his  own  fault  from  the  beginning. 

*^  And  then,"  she  went  on,  "he  came, 
and  I  saw  what  had  happened.  At  first 
I  was  vexed,  and  then  it  began  to  interest 
me  (I  had  so  little  else  to  think  of)  .  .  . 
and  at  last,  almost  before  I  could  help 
it,  I  found  that  I  was  not  lonely  any 
more,  and  I  was  frightened,  for  I  knew 
then  that  I  must  have  begun  to  be 
wicked." 

"  To-night,"  she  continued  in  a  broken 
whisper,  "  when  we  came  to  the  theatre, 
my  mind  was  made  up  to  end  it  all. 
He — he  was  there,  and  I  knew  that 
he  was  only  waiting.  I  thought  that 
perhaps  afterwards  we  might  get  happy 
again  in  that  way.  Then  the  play 
began,  and  it  was  all  true,  all  me. 

"At  first  I  only  wondered  at  it,  and 
feared,  but  in  the  last  scene,  when 
that  letter  came  ...  I  saw  that  you 
knew  it  all.    And    then  as   I    listened 
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somehow  I  was  not  frightened  any  more, 
only  verj',  very  glad,  because  to  have 
done  what  you  had  I  felt  that  after 
all  you  must  have  cared.  Even  while  it 
stnick  me,  I  was  glad  because  of  that." 

Still  he  was  silent,  but  suddenly  in  his 
heart  a  great  hope  stirred. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  "now  it  is  all 
over.  It  has  been  all  a  miserable  mis- 
take, and  you,  oh !  if  you  have  pity — 
cannot  you  understand?" 

They  were 
nearly  home  now, 
and  the  hope  was 
changing  to  glad- 
ness, because  he 
saw  that  even  yet 
it  was  not  too 
late. 

"Can  you  not 
say,"  she  whis- 
pered, "  that  you 
forgive  me,  at 
last,  before  1 
go?" 

Then  with  a 
cry  of  gratitude 
he  caught  her  in 
his  arms.  "  My 
darling,"  he  an- 
swered, "  God 
has  forgiven  us 
both  ! " 

The  carriage 
stopped  at  their 
own  door,  and  in 
the  light  of  the 
lamp  there  stood 
a  man,  waiting. 
They  both  recog- 
nised him,  but 
neither  spoke  as 
Mr.  Smith  helped 
his  wife  into  the 
study  and  left 
her.  Then  he 
turned  and  met 
Mougliston  in  the 
hall. 

For  a  moment 
the  two  men 
stood  alone. 


facing  each  other  in  silence.  Mougliston 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"How  did  you  know?"  he  asked 
hoarsely.  "And  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it  ? " 

Mr.  Smith's  eyes  were  shining :  the 
triumph  of  the  theatre  was  still  on  his 
face,  but  brighter  now  than  before. 

"  I  read  one  of  your  letters,"  he  said 
quietly  ;  '■  dishonourably  read  what  was 
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not  meant  for  me.  And  I  have  done  all 
that  I  intend  to  do." 

"  But  surely  you  know " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Mr.  Smith  ;  "  I  neither 
know,  nor  ask  to  know,  anything  of  the 
matter." 

"Before  God,"  the  other  burst  out, 
"  she  is  innocent,  I  swear  to  you  !  " 

Mr.  Smith's  brow  clouded  a  little. 
"That,"  said  he,  "is  not  in  question. 
I  will  wish  you  good-night." 

"  Of  course  it's  goodbye  then,  as 
well,"  said  Mougliston ;  "  even  I  have 
so  much  honour  left." 

"  You  are  going  away  ? " 

Mougliston  smiled  bitterly.  "There 
is  always  Africa,  isn't  there,  after  an 
affair  like  this?"  he  asked. 

"  There  is  generally,"  answered  Mr, 
Smith,  "a  lot  of  impractical  nonsense 


talked  about  it.  But  perhaps  in  this 
instance  you  are  right,  and  it  will  be 
better  for — for — every  one  that  you 
should  go.     Goodbye." 

He  held  out  his  hand  ;  for  a  moment 
the  other  looked  astonished,  then  he 
grasped  it  silently. 

As  he  did  so  the  study  door  opened 
and  the  woman  stood  on  the  threshold. 

Mougliston  turned  and  could  not 
meet  her  eyes,  but  Mr.  Smith,  who 
had  conquered,  crossed  over  to  his 
wife. 

"  We  were  talking,"  he  began,  and 
hesitated.  Then  he  laughed  bravely. 
"  Nothing  that  would  interest  you, 
dear,"  he  said. 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  and  they 
stood  together  watching  the  other  man 
as  he  went  away. 
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" '\70U  could  ride,  you  know/'  sug- 
X  gested  Charley,  who  thought 
nothing  of  a  twenty-mile  ride. 

"  Me  !  On  horseback  !  ^'  he  said,  with 
a  horrified  air,  and  his  light  grey  eyes 
grew  large  as  he  looked  round  at  U3  all 
through  his  glasses.  "  I  should  make  a 
worse  exhibition  of  myself  than  John 
Gilpin  did,  and  I  suspect  the  road  would 
nowhere  be  barred  by  turnpike  gates, 
but  the  brute  would  carry  me  straight 
into  that  beautiful  Fraser  of  yours.  I 
really  don't  know  how  you  ladies  ride 
these  half-broken  Indian  ponies  ! " 

"  Nothing  like  use,"  laughed  Mrs. 
Wentworth.  **  I  think  it  the  most 
delightful  riding  in  the  world,  notwith- 
standing I  have  followed  the  Kennel- 
worth  pack  that  *  cast  off '  from  Bosworth 
Hall  on  the  ist  of  November,  com- 
mencing the  delightful  Leicestershire 
'  meets.'  All  the  tricks  and  antics  of 
these  animals  are  so  amusing." 

**  Especially,"  said  her  husband  slyly, 
"  when  they  double  themselves  neck  and 
heels  for  a  glorious  bucking  escapade,  or 
back  down  hill." 

"  Oh  !  I  don^t  bargain  for  that.  I 
must  say  when  they  start  to  ^  buck '  I 
leave  them  to  it,  and  let  them  amuse 
themselves  by  splitting  the  girths  of  my 
saddle  and  flinging  it  off  instead  of  me. 
Don't  you  remember,  Claude,  that  time 
we  rode  to  Vancouver  by  the  new  road, 
coming  back  by  the  old  Hastings  road  ?" 

Mr.  Wentworth  said  he  did.  Turning 
to  us,  she  continued,  ^*You  know  after 
passing  the  Hastings  Hotel  you  make  an 
abrupt  turn  and  go  up  a  rather  steep 
hill?" 


We  all  knew  the  place  well  ;  it  made 
such  a  good  ride  of  twenty-five  miles  in 
a  circuit,  and  we  often  took  it. 

**  Coming  down  the  hill,  if  there  were 
no  bend,  you'd  go  straight  into  the 
Inlet?" 

^*0f  course,"  we  returned,  all  atten- 
tion. 

^'  The  horse  I  rode  was  an  exception- 
ally handsome  fellow,  standing  fifteen 
and  a  half  hands  high.  Indeed^  as  we 
passed  the  hotel  slowly,  a  man  who  was 
lounging  near  said  to  another,  *  Don't 
she  look  like  a  horse-fly  stuck  up  there  ? ' 
to  which  the  other  coolly  assented,  al- 
though 1  was  looking  straight  at  him. 
The  '  power  of  the  human '  was  lost  on 
him,  poor  man  ! 

'*  I  hadn't  been  long  in  the  country 
then,  and  knew  nothing  from  experience 
of  'bucking'  or  'balking.'  As  I  said, 
we  passed  the  hotel  and  turned  to  go  up 
hill.  Two  men  who  were  boring  rocks 
for  blasting  below  the  bluff,  ran  out  and 
called  to  us  to  '  hurry  up,'  as  they  had 
just  lighted  a  fuse.  Turning  round  in 
our  saddles  as  we  went,  we  saw  them 
both  run  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  almost 
immediately  Big  Ben  planted  his  fore 
feet  slightly  apart  and  refused  to  move  a 
step. 

''  I  whipped  him  ;  then  he  reared  and 
tried  to  turn  back.  I  resolutely  kept  his 
head  up  hill,  and  he  as  resolutely  backed 
down  in  spite  of  the  whip  and  spur  I 
used  rather  freely.  Claude  rode  up  and 
tried  a  cut  or  two  of  his  own  whip  across 
his  flanks  ;  Big  Ben  winced,  but  kept 
slowly  backing  down. 

''He  was  so  tall  I  coulda't  \^v^  ^^^^^. 
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jump  ;  in  fact,  it  never  occurred  to  me, 
as  I  intended  to  conquer  him.  But 
we  were  getting  dangerously  near  the 


edge  of  tlie  bluff,  which  drops  from  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  sheer,  and  is  covered  at  the 
bottom  by  broken  rocks  and  jagged 
boulders.  Claude  jumped  from  Pat, 
intending  to  seize  the  reins,  lift  me 
down,  and  let  Big  Ben  go  over  alone 
if  he  was  fully  determined  to  break  his 
neck. 

"The  men  shouted  and  gesticulated 


from  l>ehind  their  cover,  and  the  blast 

went    off    with    a    tremendous    bang  ! 

Whether  a  piece  of  rock  struck  him, 
or  the  sudden  explo- 
sion startled  him  so 
that  he  forgot  his 
purpose,  we  never 
knew,  but  he 
bounded  forward  as 
Ciaude  reached  for 
my  reins.  It  was 
well  I  was  still 
seated  firmly  in  my 
saddle,  for  he  never 
wailed  to  draw 
breath  till  we  were 
going  up  the  long 
hill,  where  I  have 
heard  you  say  your 
much  -  respected 
pioneer,  Dr.  Black, 
was  killed.  He  went 
up  hill  and  down 
dale,  over  broken 
corduroy  and 
through  water-holes 
with  never  a  stum- 
ble, and  I  seemed 
to  be  expending  my 
strength  in  vain, 
although  I  lashed 
the  reins  around  my 
pommel  and  put  on 
the  curb." 

"  I  felt  it  was 
rather  a  narrow 
escape,"  said  Mr. 
Wentworth  seri- 
ously, "  and  blamed 
myself  greatly  for 
not  having  ridden 
him  more  myself 
before     I     allowed 

Dora  to  mount  him.    However,  his  price 

was  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  and, 

as  I  hadn't  paid  for  him,  I  simply  sent 

the  creature  back." 
"  Yes,  and  we  heard  of  him  working 

in  one  of  the  six-horse  stages  that  run 

on  the  old  Cariboo  road." 

"How  long  is  that  ago?"  inquired 

Daddy. 
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"  About  four  months," 

"Well,  last  March  I  had  business  in 
the  upper  country,  and  a  horse  of  that 
description  was  going  round  a  bluff, 
harnessed  in  with  five  others  to  our 
sleigh,  when  he  began  to  balk.  The 
mountain  rose  inaccessibly  on  one  side 
of  us,  the  Fraser  was  tumbling  and 
foaming  among  rocks  and  boulders  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  below  us  on  the 
other.  Our  road  was  built  out  on 
trestles,  and  was  only  just  wide  enough 
for  the  one  team.  The  passengers  sat 
still  waiting  to  see  what  the  driver  would 
do,  for  a  false  step  or  two  would  land  us 
all  into  eternity.  People  don't  say  much 
at  these  times,  and  we  all  had  the  greatest 
faith  in  our  driver. 
He  spoke  to  the 
horses;  the  five 
seemed  perfectly 
aware  of  their  own 
peril  and  ours  ;  only 
this  big,  handsome 
fellow  was  obstre- 
perous. Taking  out 
his  revolver,  Bill 
aimed  for  the 
animal's  ear,  and  the 
horse,  which  had  the 
inside  of  the  road. 
fell  without  a  strug- 
gle, leaning  against 
the  mountain-side." 

"  That  was  a  cool 
shot,"  said  Charley 
admiringly. 

"It  was  that. 
Some  of  the  pas- 
sengers got  oul,  cut 
the  traces,  lecl  his 
companion  forward, 
and  tumbled  him 
over  the  precipice, 
where  those  whose 
nerves  were  steady 
enough  might  look 
over  and  see  his 
carcase  buffeted 
about  in  the  surging  waters  below,  look- 
ing no  bigger  than  a  jack-rabbit.  The 
other  horses  were  hitched  together,  the 


odd  one  going  on  ahead,  and  all  danger 
for  the  present  was  over." 

One  evening  as  the  camp  lire  of  drift- 
wood blazed  high,  giving  out  beautiful 
hues  and  tints,  and  we  sat  or  lolled 
among  the  water-washed  giants  of  the 
beach,  Dad  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe,  and  remarked,  "  You  were  asking 
me,  Wentworth,  about  those  Northern 
Indians  who  dressed  themselves  in  their 
she  11 -embroidered  blankets  for  your  edi- 
fication to-day. 

"The  blanket  worn  by  the  brave  to 
your  right  was  only  of  white  men's 
manufacture,  but  the  two  to  your  left 
were  of  Indian  weave,  made  from  the 
hair-like  wool  of  the  mountain  goat. 


"I've  been  with  some  of  these  Northern 
Indians  on  one  of  their  hunts,  and  it  is 
rather  an   imiqne  expecieini'i,    CitiOCvwj, 
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an  early  start,  with  some  dried  lish  or 
lx;ar  meat  in  your  pocket,  you  follow 
these  men,  or  try  to,  for,  stout-built  as 
they  look,  tlicy  climb  a  mountain -side 
like  cats,  and  you  have  to  put  forth  your 


licst  cndeavoTirs  to  keep  the 
in  sif;ht  lujt  to  }ivt  lo-^t. 

■■Tlify   kocp  <.[i.   wdl 
sui.w-lim.'.   till    they    lind    : 
ihasni,  or  bare  precipice, 
slrcnfjtli.  two 


>nflicit;ntly 


HOod  deep 
Kxertiiijj  all 
of  them  will 


:i  ill  a  bi  mlder  ovor,  and  before  its  echoes 


have  died  away  it  will  be  followed  by 
several  others,  making  a  varj-itig  re\-er- 
beration  from  peak  and  cavern  that  is 
heard  far  and  near. 

"  Then  they  wait.  Presently  you  will 
see  the  agile  moun- 
tain goats  or  sheep 
coming  up  with  leaps 
and  bounds,  heeding 
nothing  but  to  get  up 
higher.  Perhaps  you 
had  sighted  neither 
horn  nor  hoof  as  you 
ascended,  for  these 
creatures  are  keen  of 
scent  and  swift  of 
foot 

"  They  have  one 
fear,  however,  which 
overpowers  all  others, 
and  the  Indians  work 
upon  this  by  simu- 
lating the  commence- 
ment of  an  a\'alanche 
or  landslide,  and  the 
fear  of  being  buried 
alive,  or  the  instinct 
of  self-preser\'ation, 
makes  him  race  for 
the  upper  regions 
and  safety. 

'■  Thus  he  becomes 
an  easy  prey,  and  the 
Indians  secure  all  the 
wool  they  need  for 
their  squaws  to  card 
and  twist  with  their 
nimble  httle  brown 
lingers  whilst  shut 
away  from  the  sun 
in  the  long  winters 
which  they  spend  in 
their  kequoally- 
liouses  (underground 
hnusesV 
'■  Here  they  weave  the  blankets  in  their 
own  primitive  fasliion.  One  of  these 
tliey  bnniHht  down  hnndiods  of  miles 
ill  a  oanoe  for  the  '  Great  White  Mother,' 
as  they  called  her  late  Most  Oraclons 
Majesty,  and  gave  it  in  charge  to  H.E. 
the    then  Govenior-Gencral  of  Canada, 
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now  H.G.  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the 
Princess  Louise.  This  had  no  shell-work 
upon  it,  but  was  white  and  heavy,  and 
when  they  heard  that  the  Queen  intended 
to  use  it  herseU  they  were  highly  grati- 
fied, and  more  than  compensated  for  all 
their  trouble.  One  of  these  men  came 
to  me  when  the  sad  news  of  the  nation's 
bereavement  was  spead  abroad,  and  with 
bated  breath  and  solemn  face  said, '  Our 


ring  of  gold,  and  the  under-lip  extender 
of  ivory,  ornaments  derided  by  the 
young  squaws  of  to-day,  although  they 
still  prize  the  heavy  carved  bracelets  of 
gold  and  silver  ;  but  the  art  of  making 
all  these  things  will  probably  die  out 
with  the  present  generation  of  old 
people, 

"  The  canoe  makers  we  came  across 
were   Indians  of  the  lower  Fraser.     A 


Great  While  Mother  is  dead!  What 
shall  we  do  now  ? ' 

"  The  braves  carve  the  shells  in  quaint 
designs,  the  borders  being  hung  in  such 
a  way  that  they  make  a  pleasant  httle 
tinkhng  when  his  braveship  walks  abroad. 

"  The  hat  of  the  one  upon  the  extreme 
left  is  woven  in  one  piece  from  grass, 
the  pattern  worked  in  with  strands  of 
the  same  dyed  red  or  blue,  from  the 
juices  of  roots,  barks,  and  berries.  No 
doubt  it  is  the  work  of  the  old  grand- 
mother-squaw who  sat  and  watched  you 
so  stolidly,  wrapped  in  her  blanket. 
You  noticed  she  had  the  old-time  nose- 


father  and  two  sons.  Different  in 
feature,  physique,  and  character  to  the 
Northern  Indians.  They  have  no  need 
of  kequeally-houses,  and  generally 
pursue  this  avocation  in  the  winter-time, 
as  the  spirit  moves  llicin. 

"  Before  the  white  man  came  lliey  used 
a  Hint  hammer  about  six  inches  long, 
a  liltle  narrower  at  llie  top  llian  tlie 
bottom,  from  both  of  which  a  llange 
projected,  to  protect  the  hand  above 
and  below  as  Iliey  grasped  it  in  the  centre, 
and  chipped  away  with  a  httle  iliiil 
chisel,  chip  by  chip,  till  the  giant  cedar 
took  on  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the 
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graceful  and  swift  canoe.  They  then 
hardened  them  inside  and  out  with  fire 
and  smoke,  skilfully  applied.  Thus  a 
canoe  was  the  work  of  many  months,  but 
time  was  no  object,  and  patience  one  of 
their  characteristics. 

"They  generally  fish  in  the  summer  for 
the  canneries,  when  they  form  their 
own  camps,  away  from  the  white  men, 
each  tribe  to  itself.  Those  we  took  a 
snapshot  of  to-day  belonged  to  the 
Sqitamish  tribe,  and  work  for  (he 
cannery  we  saw  the  tug  bringing  in  the 
twenty- five  thousand  fish  for.  Here 
the  squaws  do  most  of  the  cutting  and 
cleaning,  using  their  strong  arms  to  good 
purpose." 

When  I  awoke  next  morning  Josie 
was  standing  with  the  tent-opening 
drawn  a  httle  apart,  and  gazing  out  in 


transparent  amber,  was  just  coming 
over  the  mountains,  and  tingeing  the 
snowy  crown  of  Mount  Baker,  and  the 
chains  of  peaks  and  crests  which 
stretched  away  from  him,  with  gold  ; 
the  sands  below  were  wrapped  in  a  grey 
stillness,  and  the  waves  in  the  distance, 
tossing  restlessly,  gave  out  no  sparkle. 

We  watched  his  majesty  as  he  slowly 
revealed  himself,  and  extended  his 
golden  veil  of  Hght  down,  down, 
revealing  dark  crevices,  deep  ravines, 
ragged  chasms  and  silvery  lines,  which 
we  knew  to  be  torrents  dashing  and 
foaming  down  the  sides  of  those  mighty 
mountains  fed  from  glaciers  of  imme- 
morial antiquity,  till  everything  was 
flooded  with  his  brightness. 

Hastily  dressing,  we  were  soon  on  our 
way  to  see  the  Traps  ■'lifted";  which 
had  to  be  done  at  low  tide.     We  were 


CANNERY  TUG  COLLECTING  FISH. 
(There  are  JROOO  BsUmon  in  ihe  Iwo  flats.) 


rapt  attention.     I  rose  and  joined  her, 

ind  we  both  stood   in  silent  awe  and 


soon  seated 
on  coils  of 


n  the  bow  of  the  little  Caprice 
ope  and  empty  barrels,  and 


admiration.     The  sun,   like  a  globe  of     steamed  along  a  line   of  poles  driven 
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into  the  sands  by  means  of  a  pile-driver. 
These  were  placed  about  twenty  feet 
apart,  and  on  them  was  stretched  one 


dey  find  de  leetle  opening,  an'  dey's  in 
de  pot.  But  dey  not  mooch  find  deir 
vays  out  any  more.     An'  de   nex'   ting 


continuous  fish-net  for  a.  distantt;  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  This  was 
called  "The  Head  "  and  terminated  in 
'■  The  Heart,"  at  the  apex  of  wliich  was 
the  only  outlet,  and  through  this  the  tish 
found  their  way  into  "  The  Pot,"  which 
was  an  immense  bag  net,  supported  by 
many  piles,  and  kept  from  closing  at  the 
top  by  other  horizontal  poles  fastened 
between  the  perpendicular  ones,  and 
which  had  no  opening. 

"  De  feesh  deycoom  oop  de  cliannel," 
said  the  Danish  captain,  putting  his  he.nd 
out  of  the  wheelhouse  window,  "skirt- 
ing de  land  all  de  vays,  an'  lastin'  for  de 
Fraser  Ribt)er  water.  Dey  t'ink  dey 
find  him  ven  it  ees  only  dis  Bay.  Dey 
svim  all  round,  an'  ven  dey  strikes  des 
net,  dey  keep  along,  dey  can't  go  oonder, 
'cause  eet  ees  fastened  lo  de  bottoms, 
and  den  dey  get  into  de  heart ;  dey  svim 
on  round,  for  dey  never  turns  back,  an' 


dey  gels  into  blenty  people's  pols." 
With  a  laugh  at  his  own  wit,  lie  went  otT 
to  place  the  scows  in  position. 

The  trap,  although  the  most  iiiland 
and  smallest  of  ihem  all,  was  like  a  huge 
basin  lilled  with  tish,  leaping  and  spring- 
ing, and  bulging  out  the  net  on  all  sides. 

The  tug  steamed  aUnigsid;;,  and  a  lad 
stepped  from  it  on  to  the  cross  poles. 
holding  on  by  a  se.-oiid  line  of  cross 
poles  above  the  net.  He  made  his  way 
to  the  opening  of  ■'  The  Pot  "  from  "  The 
Heart,"  which,  by  drawing  up  a  rope  and 
fastening  it,  cut  off  all  means  of  egress. 
Then.  reUiriiiiig  to  the  point  from  which 
he  had  started,  and  whi-re  the  scows  were 
waiting,  each  manned  by  four  or  live 
stalwart  fishermen,  mostly  Norwegians 
or  Icelanders,  encased  from  head  to  foot 
in  garments  of  oil-skin,  some  black,  some 
yellow,  he  undid  another  rope,  lowering 
the    net    sufficiently  for    one    scow   to 
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enter ;  a  few  fish  escaped  as  he  did  so, 
but  he  soon  drew  up  the  rope  again  and 
refastened  it. 

The  scow  was  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  surging,  silvery  mass,  the  men,  all 
standing  on  one  side,  shghtly  tilted  the 
scow,  and  they  began  hauhng  up  the 
net  by  its  meshes.  The  scow  itself 
formed  a  barrier  below,  and  the  squirm- 
ing, shining  mass,  fighting  for  life, 
gradually  raised  above  the  water,  came 
Happing  and  sliding  round  the  men. 
When  that  lot  was  mostly  secured,  they 
hauled  in  the  net  again,  and  so  on,  until 
the  men  stood  waist-deep  in  the  slippery, 
silvery  beautit:s.  Indeed,  you  could 
scarcely  distinguish  them  from  the  fish, 
so  covered  were  they  with  shining  scales. 

The    lad   who   had   manipulated   the 


ropes  amused  himself  by  standing  on 
the  highest  parts  of  the  scow,  and  with 
a  stick,  into  which  was  driven  an  iron 
hook,  he  threw  overboard  flounders, 
crabs,  skate,  an  occasional  halibut,  many 
dogfish  salmon,  with  their  ugly  wolfish 
mouths  and  teeth,  and  a  splendid  spring 
salmon,  weighing,  they  said,  some  sixty 
pounds,  who  had  lost  his  way,  and  come 
in  with  the  sockeyes,  which  only  weigh 
from  five  to  eight  pounds  apiece. 

The  scows  being  now  full,  and  the 
trap  empty,  the  Ultle  tug  returned  with 
its  haul. 

"  How  many  fish  do  you  think  you've 
got  there,  Captain  ? "  asked  Mr.  Wilbert. 

"Veil,  I  reckon  deres  some  five  tou- 
sand  to  a  scow,  an'  deres  four  scows- 
Pooty  good  for  one  night's  catch,  eh  ?" 
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Author  of  "  The  Mating  of  a  Dove,"  etc. 

HER  husband  had  died  suddenly  in 
the  third  year  of  their  marriage, 
and  she  had  been  left  a  young  widow 
with  their  only  child. 

The  husband  had  been  dead  a  year — 
a  year  passed  in  close  seclusion  in  her 
country  home — when  she  went  out  on  a 
bright  morning  of  the  early  spring, 
taking  her  little  daughter  with  her,  to 
gather  primroses  in  the  plantation  which 
bordered  one  extremity  of  the  park 
around  her  house. 

She  had  remembered  when  she  arose 
in  the  morning  that  the  day  was  the 
anniversary  of  her  husband's  death.  A 
year  only  !  It  had  seemed  like  twenty 
years.  For  she  was  very  young,  and 
fairly  rich,  and  much  admired,  and  the 
life  she  had  hitherto  led  had  not  prepared 
her  to  support  loneliness  and  seclusion 
profitably.  The  shock  of  the  sudden 
death  had  been  terrible.  She  had 
thought  that  she  should  die  of  it  ;  but 
she  did  not  even  fall  ill  ;  and  there  was 
the  child  whom  she  adored  ;  and  later 
there  had  arisen  a  new  interest. 

The  new  interest,  in  the  form  of  Major 
Harold  Walsh,  was  at  her  elbow  on  this 
kind  morning  of  sweetest  spring  ;  a 
middle-aged  man  with  a  handsome,  hard 
face  and  a  very  tender  manner.  He  had, 
as  some  may  think  inopportunely, 
chosen  the  anniversary  of  the  husband's 
death  to  make  the  widow  an  offer  of 
marriage. 

The  widow  had  reminded  him  of 
what  had  happened  on  that  day  a  year 
ago,  had  pointed  out  that  she  could  not 
possibly  entertain  such  a  proposition  so 
soon,  had  even  cried  a  little  when  she 
No.  230.    November,  1902. 


spoke  of  her  husband,  but  had  in  no 
other  way  discouraged  the  tender- 
mannered  major  with  the  hard  face. 

It  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble for  a  man  to  make  an  offer  of 
marriage  with  a  child  of  three  years  old 
clinging  to  her  mother's  skirts  and 
incessantly  babbling  in  her  mother's 
ears,  so  the  child  w'ith  her  nurse  had 
been  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  planta- 
tion in  search  of  lovely  clumps  of 
primroses,  said  to  flourish  there,  while 
the  two  elders  wandered  with  slow  steps 
and  downbent  eyes  upon  the  outskirts. 

There  they  would  have  been  content  to 
wander  for  hours,  perhaps,  he  begging  for 
assurances  which  she  with  an  only  half- 
feigned,  pretty  reluctance  gave,  but  that 
this  agreeable  dalliance  was  cut  short  by 
a  sufficiently  alarming  interruption.  She 
did  not  absolutely  dislike  him.  She  liked 
him — very  much,  even.  That  was  well. 
Years  hence,  if  he  waited  patiently — and 
he  would  try,  he  would  try  to  wait — she 
might  even  get  to  love  him  a  little.  Was 
that  asking  too  much  ?  Well,  not  just 
yet,  then  ;  he  had  said  he  would  wait. 
But  he  was  not  to  go  away  unhappy  ? 
Xot  utterly  discouraged  ?  He  need 
not,  for  what  had  taken  place  be- 
tween them,  debar  himself  entirely  of 
the  delight  of  her  society,  he  might ? 

But  at  that  instant  of  the  Major's  soft- 
toned  pleading,  and  of  the  widow's  low 
monosyllabic  replies,  a  voice  from  out 
the  plantation  on  their  left  smote  sharply 
upon  their  ears,  calling  affrightedly  upon 
Mrs.  Eddington's  name. 

Following  the  direction  of  the  voice, 
the     mother,    whose     mother-love    was 
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and  would  always  be  the  strongest 
passion  of  her  life,  fled  into  the  wood. 
In  two  minutes  she  came  upon  the 
kneeling  figure  of  the  nurse  ;  and  the 
nurse's  white  and  terrified  face  was  look- 
ing up  at  her  across  the  unconscious  form 
of  the  Httle  child. 

*'  I  found  her  so,'*  the  woman  got  out 
through  chattering  teeth.  *'  I  sat  read- 
ing, and  she  ran  to  the  other  side  of  the 
tree.  She  was  talking  to  me,  ana  then 
she  didn't  talk,  and  I  went  round,  and 
found— this  !  " 

With  shaking  fingers  the  mother  tore 
asunder  the  broad  muslin  strings  of  the 
hat  upon  which  the  child  lay,  rent  open 
the  dainty  dress  at  the  throat :  *'  Look  at 
mother !  Milly !  Milly !  Look  at 
mother  !  "  she  called  wildly,  impatiently, 
angrily. 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  passionate  appeal 
the  child's  eyelashes  stirred  for  a  moment 
on  the  transparent  cheek — were  still — 
stirred  again,  and  the  dark  eyes,  so  like 
the  dark  eyes  of  the  dead  father,  opened 
upon  the  mother's  face. 

*'  Only  fainted,"  the  gentleman  who 
had  been  proposing  to  officiate  as  Milly's 
step-father  said.  He  was  much  relieved 
that  the  scene,  at  which  he  had  looked 
on  awkwardly  enough,  was  over.  That 
for  a  three-years-old  child  to  faint  was 
an  unusual  and  alarming  occurrence  he 
did  not  of  course  understand.  Certainly, 
if  Mrs.  Eddington  thought  it  necessar}% 
he  would  go  for  the  doctor.  He  could 
probably  bring  him  quicker  than  a  groom. 
Should  he  carry  the  little  Milly  home 
first? 

But  the  mother  must  carry  Milly  her- 
self. No  ;  nurse  should  certainly  not 
touch  her.  Never  again  should  nurse, 
who  had  let  the  child  for  a  minute  out 
of  her  sight,  touch  Milly. 

Nurse,  surreptitiously  grasping  a 
frill  of  the  child's  muslin  frock,  wept, 
silent  and  remorseful,  as  she  walked 
alongside. 

Once  the  child,  who  lay  for  the  better 
part  of  the  half-mile  to  her  home  in  a  kind 
of  stupor,  opened  her  eyes  again  beneath 
her  mother's  frightened  gaze,  and  was 


heard  to  mutter  something  about  some 
flowers. 

*'  She  is  asking  for  the  primroses  she 
had  gathered  ! "  Mrs.  Eddington  whis- 
pered in  a  tone  of  intensest  relief.  **  Did 
you  bring  them,  nurse  ?" 

The  unfortunate  nurse  had  not 
brought  them. 

*'  Milly's  p'or  flo'rs  is  dead,"  Milly 
grieved,  in  the  httle  weak  voice  they 
heard  then  for  the  first  time.  "  Milly's 
Dadda  took  Milly's  flo'rs,  and  they  died." 

To  that  astonishing  statement  the 
child  adhered  during  the  first  days  of 
her  long  illness,  till  she  forgot,  and  spoke 
of  it  no  more.  P'or  any  questioning,  she 
gave  no  explanation  of  her  words.  She 
never  enlarged  upon  the  first  announce- 
ment in  any  way,  nor  did  she  even  alter 
the  form  of  the  words  in  which  she  ex- 
pressed it.  She  always  alluded  to  the 
curious  delusion  with  a  grieving  voice, 
often  with  tears. 

'*  Dear  Dadda  is  dead,  darhng,"  the 
mother  said  to  her  in  an  awed  whisper, 
kneeling  at  her  side.  "  He  could  not 
have  come  to  Milly." 

*'  Milly's  Dadda  took  Milly's  flo'rs,  and 
they  died,"  the  sad  little  voice  protested, 
and  the  child  softly  whimpered  upon 
the  pillow. 

**  The  child  can't,  of  course,  even 
remember  her  father,"  Major  Walsh 
said  with  impatience,  being  sick  of  the 
subject  and  the  importance  attached  to 
it.     "  She  was  only  two  when  he  died." 

''  How  can  you  tell  what  a  child  of 
two  remembers  ?"  Mrs.  Eddington  asked. 
^'  She  was  very  fond  of  Harry.  I  think 
she  does  remember." 

Of  late,  persistently  in  her  mind  was 
an  episode  of  that  last  day  of  her  hus- 
band's life.  He  had  carried  his  httle 
daughter,  laughing  and  prattling  to  him, 
down  from  the  nursery  and  had  put  her 
in  her  mother's  arms.  The  child,  when 
he  turned  to  go,  had  clung  crying  to  him  : 
''Don't  leave  Milly,  Dadda.  Take 
Milly  too."  Laughing  and  kissing  her, 
he  had  promised  that,  "  Not  now — not 
now — but  later  "  he  would  come  to  take 
Milly.     Then  he  had  gone  out  with  a 
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smile  stitl  on  his   face,  and  had  fallen 
dead  as  he  walked  across  the  park. 

It  was  inevitable  that  in  these  days 
the  memorj'  of  her 
husband  should  more 
I'ully  occupy  the  young 
widow's  mind.  He  had 
died  of  heart  disease ; 
his  child,  it  was  now 
discovered,  had  a  cer- 
tain weakness  of  the 
heart.  A  sii|>erstitious 
feelin};  that  she  had 
not  remembered  him 
enough  and  that  this 
was  her  punishment 
took  possession  of  Mrs. 
Eddington's  brain.  She 
remembered  with  re- 
morse what  was  occur- 
ring at  the  moment 
the  child  had  fallen  in- 
sensible among  the 
primroses.  On  the 
ver>'  anniversary  of  her 
poor  Harry's  death  she 
had  forgotten  him  so 
far '.  Never  would  she 
forget  him  again. 

The  words  the  child 
spoke  had  recorded  a 
mere  delusion,  the  doc- 
tor told  her,  of  the  little 
dazed  brain  in  I  he 
moment  preceding  un- 
consciousness ;  but,  for 
all  that  rational  view, 
they  awed  the  mother, 
haunted  her. 

"  Milly's  p'or  flo'rs  is  dead.  Milly's 
Dadda  took  Milly's  flo'rs  and  they  died," 
Milly  had  said. 

Never  would  Mrs.  Eddinj^ton  leave 
her  child  or  forget  Milly's  Dadda  again. 

Yet,  when  the  anniversary  of  poor 
Harry  Eddington's  death  came  round 
again,  Milly  had  been  for  three-qu.irters 
of  a  year  running  about  as  of  old  ;  and 
her  mother  had  been  for  a  month  the 
wife  of  Major  Walsh. 

They  had  spent  their  honeymoon  at 


Major  Walsh's  own  place  in  Wiltshire, 
had  stayed  for  another  month  in  his 
London  house,  and  they  at  last  turned 


Jti/l/i  Dadda  losi  Mill/s  fio'n  and  Ih/y  dUd." 


their  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  home 
which  had  been  Harry  Eddington's  and 
where  his  child  had  been  left  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  new  Mrs.  Walsh's 
mother. 

'■  You  used  to  complain  of  the  dullness 
of  the  place  and  of  how  buried  alive  you 
were  there.  You  have  been  away  for 
eight  weeks  and  you  are  mad  to  get 
back  to  it,"  the  husband  said  with  a 
jealous  eve  upon  her. 

She  subdued  judiciously  the  joy  which 
had  l>een  in  her  voice.    "  I  am  glad  to  see 
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the  old  place  again — yes/'  she  said. 
"Won't  it  be  dehghtful  for  us  to  be 
together  there  where  we  first  knew  each 
other?" 

**  It  is  the  child  you  want — not  me," 
he  said  with  grudging  reproach.  She 
found  it  necessary  to  make  some  quite 
exaggerated  statements  to  reassure  him. 

Her  mother  was  in  the  carriage  which 
met  them  at  the  station.  **  Milly  is  stay- 
ing up  till  vou  come,"  she  told  them. 
*^  I  left  her  capering  wildly  about  the 
nursery  with  delight." 

**  I  hope  she  won't  over-excite  herself,'^ 
the  mother  said,  and  the  grandmother 
laughed  at  that  anxiety.  No  child  of 
hers  had  ever  had  a  weakness  of  the 
heart,  and  she  was  inclined  to  ridicule  the 
idea  that  Milly  required  more  care  than 
had  been  given  to  her  own  children. 

Full  of  the  longing  to  see  her  child, 
Mrs.  Walsh  sprang  from  the  carriage  and 
ran  up  the  broad  steps  to  the  wide-open 
door  of  her  home.  Then,  wuth  a  happy 
afterthought,  turned  on  the  mat  and 
held  out  her  hands  to  the  new  husband. 

'*  Welcome — welcome  to  our  home, 
dear,"  she  said. 

He  grasped  the  hands  tightly  :  *'  After 
all,  I  suppose  I  am  a  little  more  to  you 
than  the  child  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  smiled  a  flattering  affirmation,  and 
at  the  instant  there  came  a  scream  in  a 
child's  voice  from  a  room  above,  followed 
by  an  ominous  silence. 

When  the  others  reached  the  nursery 
from  which,  as  they  knew,  the  sound 
\uul  conic,  the  mother  was  already  stand- 
ing there  holding  in  her  arms  the  uncon- 
tii^irmti  form  of  the  little  girl.  From  a 
tiny  wound  in  the  child's  white  forehead 
(lliipii  of  blood  were  oozing. 

•♦  I  Mi  her  for  one  minute  to  fetch  the 
Wttlpr  lor  her  bath,"  the  nurse  was  say- 
{\\^x  luuritidly  excusing  herself.  "  She 
\VH**  VUUnluK  up  *ind  down  and  round 
^H\t  VH\Hln){i  **  Mother,  Dadda,  come  to 
$IMl^\    Come  Dudda,  come  ! " 

'^^^MM^  M\  ttud  Htruck  her  head  against 
^ti^lilRI^  sSW'\\t>V  of  this  stool,"  Major 
^^JisMlk^^liilJl    ^^  Look,  what  sharp  corners 


The  child  was  only  unconscious  for  a 
minute.  She  opened  her  eyes  and 
smiled  upon  her  mother,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  neck,  and  presently  was 
whispering  a  question  again  and  again 
in  her  ear. 

Mrs.  Walsh  looked  up  in  a  bewildered 
fashion  from  the  little  hidden  face  : 
"  What  does  she  say  ? "  the  grandmother 
asked. 

"  She  says,  *  Where  is  Dadda  gone?' " 
the  mother  repeated,  faltering  a  httle 
over  the  words  and  with  scared  eyes. 

"  He  is  here,"  said  the  practical  grand- 
mother, and  took  Major  Walsh  by  the 
arm.  '*  We  have  told  her  her  Dadda  was 
coming  with  her  mother,"  she  explained. 
''  She  was  more  excited  about  him  even 
than  about  you,  Millicent.  Look  up  ! 
Here  is  your  Dadda,  darling." 

Slowly  the  child  lifted  the  little 
throbbing  head  from  the  mother's 
shoulder  and  looked  at  the  big  man 
with  the  hard  face  now  stooping  over 
her.  Looked  for  half  a  second,  then 
shut  her  eyes  again,  and  again  hid  her 
face. 

"  It  isn't  my  Dadda,"  she  said  with  a 
baby  whimper.  *'  Milly  wants  my  Dadda 
that  came  and  danced  with  Milly. 
Where's  my  Dadda  gone  ? " 

Later,  when  the  child  had  been  put 
to  bed,  the  mother,  having  hurriedly 
dressed  for  dinner,  kneeling  by  the  side 
of  the  crib  to  hold  her  daughter  in  her 
arms,  and  kissing  the  tiny  wound  upon 
her  forehead,  asked  how  it  was  she  had 
managed  so  to  hurt  herself. 

"  My  Dadda  came  and  danced.  He 
whirled  Milly  round  and  round,"  she 
said,  grievingly.  She  knew  nothing 
more  of  the  occurrence,  it  was  the  only 
explanation  she  ever  gave. 

The  look  of  awe  which  had  been 
there  once  before  came  back  to  Mrs. 
Walsh's  eyes.  Only  to  the  doctor  did 
she  ever  repeat  the  child's  words.  He, 
being  a  man  of  good  common  sense, 
refused  of  course  to  be  impressed  with 
the  coincidence. 

**She  made  herself  giddy  by,  as  she 
says,  whirling  round  and  round.     In  the 
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moment  of  losing  consciousness — who 
can  tell  by  what  unintelligible  mental 
process — the  figure  of  her  dead  father, 
undoubtedly  imprinted  with  unusual 
clearness  on  the  child's  memory,  was 
present  with  her.  A  vision,  yes,  if  you 
hke  to  call  it  so  ;  say  rather  a  dream  in 
the  instant  before  unconsciousness.  Such 
a  babe  as  this  knows  no  distinction 
t>etween  dreams  and  realities,  between 
the  momentarily  disordered  mental  vision 
and  the  ordinary  objects  of 
optical  seeing." 

For  the  rest,  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  heart 
was  still  existent.  Nothing 
that  with  care  might  not  be 
obviated.  With  the  absence 
of  all  excitement,  with  entire 
rest  of  mind  and  body  the  child 
would  outgrow  the  evil. 

Yet,  ill  spite  of  this  cheerful  view 
of  the  case,  it  was  long  before  Mi-, 
Walsh  could  successfully  conceal   tlii- 
unea.<siness  and  unhappiness  she  felt 
Her  punishment  again,  she  told  Iji-r 
self  with  morbid  iteration.     She  li.ul 
turned  her  back  on    her   child,    IkhI 
forgotten    her    dead    husband,    na\ . 
even   in  the  moment  of    the  clukls 
accident  had  she  not  been  in  the  net 
of   welcoming    another    man    to    ilial 
dead  husband's  home  ? 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  with  a  in.\v 
life  just  begun  for  her  and  ni-w 
interests  arising  on  all  hands  she  found 
her  mind  continually  reverting  to  lite 
days  of  her  earlier  married  life.  Often, 
when  bent  on  any  expedition  with  Major 
Walsh,  dining  with  their  neighbours, 
receiving  them  in  her  home,  walking, 
driving  with  him,  talking  over  the  details 
of  the  business  of  her  little  estate,  she 
was  thinking,  thinking  how  she  and  that 
other  man  had  gone  here  and  there, 
said  this  and  that  to  each  other.  How 
he  had  looked,  the  words  he  h.^d  said, 
his  gestures,  his  laugh  came  curiously 
back  to  her,  and  her  heart  sank  beneath 
a  constant  sense  of  self-reproach.  How 
could  she  not  have  remembered  all  this 
before  and  been  true  to  the  claim  he  had 


on  her — that  poor  young  husband  who 
was  the  father  of  her  child  ? 

Once,  but  that  was  months  later  and 
she  was  weak  in  body  as  well  as 
depressed  in  mind,  she  sat  alone  over 
her  bedroom  fire  as  the  dark  came  on, 
too  tired  to  dress,  and  longed  for  her 
husband  to  come  in  and  cheer  her.  Then 
the  memory  came  to  her  of  how  once 
before,  a  few  weeks  before  Miliy  was 
born,  she  had  so  sat  in  that  very  room 


'.ii/.v,  'o.-hcu  Ihc  child  had  been  put  lo  hrd. 

and  had  longed  inexpressibly  for  that 
other  husband  ;  of  how  she  had  felt  that 
she  would  die  of  fright  and  of  unfullillcd 
longing  if  he  did  not  come  ;  of  how  he 
had  come,  bringing  warmth  and  love 
and  comfort  to  her  faihng  heart  ;  of  how 
he  had  laughed,  and  said  he  had  felt  she 
was  wanting  him  and  so  was  there. 

And  as  she  thought  of  this,  lying  with 
shut  eyes  in  her  armchair,  a  curious 
feeling  that  he  was  there  again,  with  her 
in  the  room,  took  possession  of  her.  She 
was  not  afraid ;  she  lay  quite  still,  hardly 
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breathing,  feeling   **  He  is  here  !     If   I 
open  my  eyes  I  shall  see  him," 

And  often,  in  the  weeks  that  followed, 
she  was  haunted  by  that  strange 
consciousness  of  her  first  husband's 
presence,  the  curious,  forcible  impres- 
sion that  there  was  between  her  and 
him  but  a  slight  veil  she  lacked  the 
desire  to  rend,  but  that,  rending  it  one 
day,  she  should  see  him. 

Then  Harold  Walsh's  child  was  born 
and  these  unhealthy  fancies  were 
naturally  vanquished. 

It  was  a  son,  and  there  was  much 
rejoicing.  Poor  little  Milly's  nose,  it 
was  said,  must  indeed  be  put  out  of 
joint  by  this  advent  of  an  heir  to  his 
father's  large  estates. 

The  child  was  born  at  Royle,  his 
father's  place,  and  christened  there, 
during  which  time  the  little  Milly  had 
stayed  in  her  own  home  with  her  grand- 
mother ;  the  home  where  she  had  been 
born  and  her  father  and  mother  had  passed 
their  brief  married  life  together.  When 
che  son  and  heir  was  two  months  old  he 
came  with  his  father  and  mother  to  stay 
in  that  house  also.  Then  her  mother 
and  the  neighbours  who  had  known  her 
through  all  her  experiences  of  joy  and 
of  sorrow  were  glad  to  see  that  the 
Major's  wife  had  got  back  her  health 
and  spirits  and  happiness. 

The  boy  was  a  fine  boy,  and  his 
mother  idoHsed  him  ;  the  father,  contrary 
to  general  expectation,  continued  to  be 
very  much  in  love.  They  were  a 
prosperous  and  happy  trio,  seeming  to 
suffice  entirely  to  themselves  ;  and  little 
Milly,  who  had  longed  for  her  mother 
and  the  new  brother,  found  herself  of 
comparatively  small  importance  and 
decidedly  on  the  outside  of  the 
completed  circle. 

Who  can  measure  the  bitterness,  the 
desolation,  which  no  after  experience  of 
the  unkind  tricks  of  destiny  can  ever 
equal,  of  the  little  heart  which  feels 
it  is  not  wanted  where  it  longs  to 
cling  ? 

Then  Milly's  birthday  came  and  she 
was   six    years    old :   a   delicate   lovely 


child  with  dark,  straight  hair,  and  eyes 
of  darkest  greeny-grey,  and  a  complexion 
which  was  as  a  finger-post  to  her  father's 
history  and  her  own,  and  should  have 
said  **  Beware."  Milly  had  always  a 
birthday  party,  and  this  year  also  she 
must  have  one. 

But  it  was  not  a  party  such  as  Milly 
had  been  promised  ;  with  the  small 
drawing-room  turned  into  a  cave  of 
delights  where  a  real  white-robed  fairy 
with  silver  wings  and  a  wand  presided 
over  presents  to  be  given  to  Milly  and 
all  her  Httle  guests.  The  promise,  in 
the  pleasurable  excitement  of  the 
Walshes'  arrival,  had  been  forgotten  by 
all  but  Milly,  and  when  Milly  demanded 
its  fulfilment  it  was  too  late. 

So  the  little  guests  could  only  dance — 
those  that  were  big  enough— or,  assisted 
by  their  elders.in  the  form  of  governess 
or  elder  sister,  play  at  forfeits  and 
twilight,  and  blind  man's  buff.  These 
innocent  gambols  they  carried  on  in  the 
wide  entrance  hall.  Some  flags  had 
been  hung,  to  please  Milly,  against  the 
heavy  beams  of  the  ceihng,  and  the 
gardener  had  filled  every  niche  and 
corner  with  hothouse  plants. 

Being  bent  apparently  on  spoiling  his 
sister's  pleasure  the  heir  of  the  house  of 
Walsh  must  be  taken  with  a  colic  on 
that  day.  His  mother  was  anxious 
about  him,  fancying  him  feverish,  and 
insisting  on  the  doctor's  presence.  So 
it  came  to  pass  she  was  oftener  sitting 
in  the  nursery,  seeing  her  son  jogged, 
howling  lustily,  on  the  nurse's  lap,  than 
making  merry  with  Milly  and  her  friends 
in  the  hall. 

As  the  afternoon  drew  to  a  close  and 
carriages  began  to  arrive  for  the  children 
and  their  guardians,  she  came  out  of  the 
nursery,  and  standing  in  the  comparative 
darkness  of  the  corridor,  looked  down 
upon  the  bright  and  pretty  scene. 
The  children  in  their  dainty  white 
dresses  with  their  Hushed  faces  and 
tossed  curls  were  as  lovely  as  the  flowers 
evervwhere  surrounding  them,  the  music 
of  tlie  chattering  voices,  of  the  clear 
laughter  was  more  agreeable  to  the  ear 
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than  that  of  the  piano  Milly's  governess 
was  playing. 

The  fun,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when 
such  a  gathering  is  nearly  over,  waxed 
hvelier  as  the  time  came  for  the  children 
to  part.  "  Just  one  more  game  1 "  Milly's 
high  little  excited  voice  was  heard 
pleading — "  only  one  more  ! " 

It  was  the  old-world   favourite   they 
chose,  and   formed   themselves   into  a 
ring,  putting  the  littlest  boy — boys  were 
scarce  among  them  and 
very      small  —  in      liie 
centre. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of 
much  laughing  and 
chatter  and  noise  tli^ii 
the  two  little  girls  ui\ 
either  side  of  MilK 
Eddington  felt  Ik'i 
hands  turn  ice-cold  in 
theirs  and  slowly  i-.U\' 
from  their  grasp.  Tin- 
next  instant  she  li.id 
fallen  to  the  floor  be 
tween  them — dead. 

The  doctor  —  liickilv 
ou  the  spot,  attendniu 
to  the  baby-brothet — 
was  with  her  in  Iwu 
minutes.  There  \i.i- 
nothing  to  be  done.  Slit- 
was  dead. 

She    had     been     tlir 
loveliest  and  the  gayc^l 
there,     laughing    her 
pretty,  happy  laugh, 
babbling  with   the 
rest.      Several  of 
the  elder  guests 
had    apparently 
been  looking  at  the  chiki 
and     listening    to     Ir-i. 
when   all   at  once  shu  h 
become    silent,     ha<l     sti 
backwards  and  died.  smu./i. 

This  they  who  looked  on 
had  seen,  bul  nothing  more. 
Mrs.     Walsh,    standing    alone     in    the 
shadow    of    the    corridor  and    looking 
down   upon   the    brightly-lit    hall,    had 
seen  this : 


She  had  seen  the  figure  of  her  first 
husband,  the  smile  upon  his  face  with 
which  he  had  left  her  and  her  httle 
daughter  on  the  last  day  of  his  life,  come 
silently  into  the  hall.  She  had  seen  him, 
moving  softly,  attracting  no  notice  from 
them,  pass  the  groups  of  ladies  standing 
near  the  walls,  noiselessly  thread  his 
way  through  the  ring  of  playing  chil- 
dren till  he  stood  at  the  back  of  his 
own  httle  girl.  She  had  seen  him,  smiling 


still,    and    clasping   his    hands    tenderly 

beneath  the  child's  chin,  pull  her  softly 
backwards,  and  lay  her  dead  upon  the 
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By  S.  BEACH   CHESTER 


THK  punishment  of  the  criminal 
should  be  a  subject  of  inttrest  to 
all  respectalile  members  of  society,  for 
on  the  punishment  dt'iiciids,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  very  existence  of  society 
itself.  If  murder  were  not  punishable, 
there  would  be  a  homicidal  epidemic. 
The  logical  basis  of  the  arj^ument  is,  of 
course,  that  the  dominating  charac- 
teristic of  humanity  lies  in  the  fear  of 
consequences.  The  "  consequences"  of 
a  criminal  act  form  punishment.  It  is 
with  the  Andaman  system  of  punish- 
ment that  I  am  now  concerned.  Before 
entering  into  any  details,  however,  I 
must  express  my  deep  indebtedness  to 


Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Richard  Carnac  Tein|de, 
Bart.,  C.I.E.,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Port  Blair  Penal  Settle- 
ment, and  to  Mr.  Edward  Horace  Man, 
C.I. E.,  late  of  the  Andaman  Commission, 
for  the  able  assistance  they  have  rendered 
me. 

Port  Blair,'  in  South  Andaman,  was 
iirst  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  penal  settle- 
ment in  1789.  The  real  motive  for  the 
settlement  may  be  attributed  to  .1  desire 
to  restrain  the  Andamanesc,  who  were 
known  to  have  murdered  and  ill-treated 
many  shipwrecked  sailore.  P'or  some 
time  after  its  establishment,  the  settle- 
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ment  flourished,  but  in  1792,  it  was 
removed  for  strategical  reasons  from 
Port  Blair  to  the  present  Port  Corn- 
wallis,  situated  in  North  Andaman. 
The  newly  chosen  site  proved  to  be 
unhealthy,  and,  in  1796,  it  was  abandoned 
and  the  settlement  given  up.  In  1824, 
however,  Port  Cnmwaltis  was  employed 
as  the  rendezvoui  of  the  fleet  conveying 
the  expeditionary  force  for  the  lirst 
Burmese  War.  But  no  attempt  at  re- 
settlement was  made  until  fresh  reports 
of  murders  and  other  outrages,  perpe- 
trated on  shipwrecked  crews  by  the 
Andamanese,  began  to  reach  the 
Government.  These  reports  decided 
the  authorities  in  the  matter  of  re-set- 
tling the  Islands.  In  1857,  the  Mutiny 
brought  the  Government  a  great  number 
of  dangerous  characters  with  whom  it 
was  not  easy  to  deal,  but.  after  due  con- 
sideiation,  it  was  determined  that  they 
should  be  sent  to  the  Andamans.  The 
Andaman  Committee  was  then  appointed 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  question, 
with  the  result  that  in  1858  the  Port 
Blair  Penal  Settlement  was  once  more 
established.  The  late  General  (then 
Captain)  Henry  Man,  Superintendent  of 


Convicts  at  Maulmatn,  was  directed 
officially  to  re-annex  the  Andamans.  He 
was  fiivcn  for  the  time  being  complete 
judicial  and  executive  authority. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  iirst  permanent 
Superintendent  was  appointed. 

Genenil  Man  some  ten  years  later 
again  became  the  administrator,  and 
during  his  tenure  of  office  the  Nicobar 
Islands  were  annexed  and  affiliated  to 
the  Andamans. 

In  1872,  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Mayo, 
who  was  much  interested  in  the  penal 
settlement,  visited  the  Islands  on  a  tour 
of  inspection,  during  which  he  was 
assassinated.  Only  a  few  weeks  before 
Chief  Justice  Norman,  of  Bengal,  had 
been  struck  down  by  a  fanatic.  It  is, 
therefore,  greatly  to  be  regretted  that, 
by  his  Excellency's  own  wish,  the  con- 
victs of  the  stations  which  he  visited 
were  kept  at  their  ordinary'  routine  work, 
and,  moreover,  that  he  dehycd  his  rctiini 
from  Hopetowii  to  the  flagship  (H.M.S. 
GLisflQw)  until  an  hour  after  sundown. 
The  actual  deed,  which  occurred  live 
days  earlier,  is  described  in  the  Gazelle 
of  India,  iot  February  13,  1872,  in  the 
following  manner: — 
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"  After  several  posts  and  stations  had 
been  inspected,  it  was  nearly  5  p.m.,  and 
the  Viceroy  decided  that  he  would  visit 
Mount  Harriet.  This  is  a  lofty  hill,  on 
the  main  island.  There  is  no  regular 
convict  station  on  the  hill,  but  below  is 
Hope  Town,  where  there  are  convicts, 
chiefly  invalids  and  ticket- of- leave  men, 
with  a  few  others  required  for  work  at 
thestation.  .  ■  .  Eight  policemen  accom- 
panied him  throughout,"  After  reach- 
ing the  summit,  the  party  descended  the 


fifty  in  number,  had  been  drawn  up, 
were  passed.  General  Stewart  had 
stoppwd  to  give  orders  to  an  overseer, 
and  the  Viceroy  had  walked  about  one 
third  the  length  of  the  pier,  preceded 
by  two  torch -bearers,  and  a  few  paces 
in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  when 
a  man  jumped  on  him  from  behind,  and 
stabbed  his  Excellency  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  a  second  time  under  the 
right  shoulder-blade,  before  any  one 
could  interpose.    The  assassin   was  at 


hill  with  a  view  to  embarking,  "Two 
ticket-of-leave  men,"  the  report  con- 
tinues, "  addressed  his  E.xcetlcncy  on 
the  way  down,  and  were  informed  by 
Gcner.ll  Stewart  that  on  their  making 
formal  petitions  their  cases  would  be 
in(iiiirod  into.  Xo  otht-r  convicts  were 
met  on  Mount  Harriet  :  they  were  all  at 
their  huts  at  Hope  Town  below.  ...  By 
the  tinii;  the  Viceroy  reached  the  fool 
of  the  hill,  it  was  a  quarter  past  seven 
and  quite  dark,  and  lighted  torches 
were,  by  the  order  of  an  officer  of  the 
settlement,  sent  to  meet  the  parly.  The 
huts  where  the  convicts,  some  forty  or 


once  knocked  down  by  the  guard  and 
people  in  attendance,  and  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  officers,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  killed.  There  is  no 
consistent  account  to  show  how  the  man 
made  his  w.-iy  to  the  Viceroy,  and  it  is 
not  clear  whether  he  w.as  lying  concealed 
on  the  side  of  the  pier,  or  whether  he 
rushed  iii  from  behind." 

The  assassin  proved  to  be  one  Sher 
.\li.  -the  son  of  WuUee."  He  came 
from  a  village  near  Jamrud,  so  he  said, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Khyl>er.  He  claimed 
lo  h.ive  no  accomplices,  but  had  com- 
mitted the  act  "  by  the  order  of  God." 
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Sher  Ali,  whose  photograph  I  am  enabled 
to  present  through  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Man,  was  undergoing  a 
life  sentence  at  Hope  Town  at  the  time 
for  a  murder  committed  in  India,  For 
assassinating  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  who 
died  a  few  minutes  after  the  attack,  he 
was  sentenced  to  death  at  Port  Blair. 


The  systep  of  punishing  the  convict 
who  is  transported  to  Port  Blair  may 
now  b>e  described.  It  differs  from  other 
penal  systems  in  that  it  aims  at  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal,  who,  on  his 
release,  is  not  turned  out  as  a  destitute 
"  jail-bird,"  but  as  a  trained  artisan, 
possessed  of  a  little  money  with  which 


The  sentence  was  confirmed  hy  the 
High  Court  at  Calcutta,  with  the  result 
that  Sher  Ali  was  executed  at  Viper 
Island  Station,  of  which  Mr.  Man  \v;is 
then  in  charge.  Rumours  of  a  con- 
spiracy were  entertained,  but  nu  sufficient 
evidence  was  forthcoming  to  substantiate 
them.  Owing  to  the  official  status  of 
the  victim,  the  crime  may  almost  be 
plassed  with  that  of  regicide. 


to  commence  a  fresh  existence.  The 
idea  of  reforming  men  who  have  tli  ought 
nothing  of  perpetrating  the  worst  crimes 
known  to  the  law,  seems  a  little  too 
humane  to  be  practical,  but  it  is  obvious 
from  the  statistics,  nevertheless,  that  it 
can  be  done  in  certain  cases.  The 
mental  condition  of  the  Orienlal  criminal 
is  materially  different  from  that  of  the 
European  criminal,  and,  in  consequence. 
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what  may  be  done  in  the  ^st  cOUid  not 
be  done  in  the  West  with  any  satisfactory 
result.  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Robert  Anderson,  there  are  men  in 
England  who  should  never  be  released 
from  custody,  and  this  opinion  is  shared 
by  other  criminologists  less  widely 
known,  perhaps,  than  the  recently- 
retired  bead  of  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Department. 

When  the  convict  arrives  at  Port 
Blair,  he  is  received  into  what  is  known 
as  the  Cellular  Jail  for  a  period  of  six 


SYSTEM 


for  the  next  three  years  be  is  a  slave,  as 
that  word  is  ordinarily  understood,  locked 
up  with  other  slaves  in  barracks  at  night, 
but  working  in  the  open  at  any  kind  o( 
task  that  the  needs  of  the  settlement  may 
require  of  him,  according  to  his  capadty 
— an  unpaid,  unrewarded  labourer,  but 
well  fed,  housed,  clothed  and  cared  for, 
and  always  under  watch  and  guard. 
During  the  following  five  years  he  is 
still  a  labouring  convict,  but  the  severity 
of  his  life  is  eased  down  a  little  for  him. 
He  is  now  eligible  for  the  petty  posts  of 


months,  where  thf  discipline  Is  most 
severe,  but  Ihe  actual  work  comparatively 
easy.  "  We  teach  him,"  to  use  Sir 
Richard  Carnac  Temple's  own  words, 
"  what  it  is  like  to  be  forced  to  ben<l  his 
uncontrolled  nature  to  the  iron  yoke  of 
a  ri'fiiiiii;  not  of  hard  toil,  but  of  soul- 
crushing  monotony."  At  the  expiration 
of  the  six  months,  the  convict  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  Cellular  Jail  to  some 
station '  where  he  lalxiurs  in  the  com- 
pany of  others.  •'  Here  he  stays  for  a 
year  and  a  half,"  to  continue  the  Chief 
Commissioner's  description,  '"and  then 
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siiper\iKion  and  for  the  less  irksome  and 
less  slave-like  forms  of  lalraur,  and  he 
gets  a  little — a  very  little — allowance  to 
buy  a  few  small  luxuries  or  to  place  in 
the  Savings  Biuik  against  future  necessi- 
ties. Having  thus  ser\'ed  ten  long  pro- 
batiijuary  years,  he  becomes  eligible,  if 
he  has  the  capacity,  to  take  a  tickct-of- 
Icaveand  liecome  what  is  locally  known  as 
a  self -sup  porter.  .  .  .  The  convict  is  now 
in  a  sense  free.  He  earns  his  living  in 
his  own  chosen  way  ;  he  lives  in  a  village 
in  his  own  huf  ;  he  farms '  a  little  land, 
keeps  cattle  and  sells  milk  and  poultrj- ; 
he  can  move  about  unwatched  ;  he  can 
send  for  his  wife  and  children,  or,  the 
far  more  frequent  course,  he  can  many 
a  convict-womaii,  who,  under  her  own 

'  Farmint!  or  IratU;  is  uptiunal  lo  the  convict. 
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regulations,  is  eligible  for  maf'^age  ;  he 
can  thus  become  paierfamilias,  with  a 
little  hoard  ot  his  own  earning,  and 
differing  outwardly  in  no  way  from  the 
ordinary  villager  or  properly  conducted 
member  of  human  society.  In  reahty, 
however,  he  differs  so  greatly  that  he 
misses  all  those  things  that  free  men 
prize  so  highly.  He  has  no  civil  rights 
under  the  ordinary  law,  and  all  the 
affairs  of  his  life  are  dealt  with  by  the 
executive  authority ;  he  must  live  where 


cared  for.  Then  for  two  years  she  is 
treated  to  the  same  sort  of  easing  down 
of  severity  as  is  granted  to  the  men,  and 
after  a  total  of  five  years  she  is  eligible 
for  marriage  and  domestic  service. 
Assuming  that  she  marries,  she  joins  her 
husband  in  his  village,  where  she  leads 
the  ordinary  life  of  an  Indian  woman, 
but  subject  to  the  same  disabilities  as 
her  husband,  until  she  has  completed 
a  minimum  period  of  fifteen  years 
in    transportation,    when    she   may    go 


he  is  told  ;  and  generally  conduct  his 
life  as  he  is  told ;  he  may  move  about 
beyond  his  village  and  his  fields  by  per- 
mission only ;  he  cannot  leave  the  setlle- 
ment ;  he  may  not  be  idle  under  pain 
of  a  forced  return  to  ordinary  convict 
bbonr.  In  this  state  he  remains  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  according  to  the  crimes 
(hat  have  sent  him  here,  until  the  happy 
day  comes  when  the  order  for  absolule 
release  is  placed  in  his  hands  and  he 
goes  free  as  other  men,  .  .  ,  The  women 
are  dealt  with  on  the  same  lines,  but 
more  gently,  as  becomes  the  gentler  sex. 
For  the  first  throe  years  the  convict 
woman  works  in  the  Female  Jail  as  a 
mere   slave,  fed,   housed,   clothed    and 


free  with  him  whithersoever  he  may 
SO-" 

The  convicts,  whose  treatment  is  so 
ably  described  by  Colonel  Sir  K.  C. 
Temple,  amount  in  number  to  about 
12,000,  of  whom  800  are  women.  They 
represent  several  religions  :  7,ni 
Hindus,  2,959  Mahomedans,  1,825 
Buddhists,  and  42  Christians.  The 
receiving  capacity  of  the  settlement  is 
practically    unlimited. 

Rangoon  supplies  a  garrison,  which 
consists  of  300  Indian  troops  and  140 
British,  while,  in  addition,  there  is  a 
police  force  a  trifle  over  half  the  strength 
of  thai  of  the  City  of  London.  There 
are   departments  of    the    usual    Indian 
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type.    As  far  as  the  labour  of  the  com-  superintendentandbisdeputy.administer 

manity.  is    concerned,    it    is    supplied  civil  and  criminal  justice.    The  system 

entirely  by  convicts,  who  learn   every-  of  administration  is  indeed  complete,  and 

thing    from     road-mending    to     ship-  butforthe  verylimitedspace  at  my  com- 

building.    Courts  presided  over  by  the  mand  1  would  enter  into  further  details. 
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ONE  night,  about  two  years  after 
poor  Marshall's  death,  there  came 
a  knock  at  my  door,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment the  boy  announced  *^  Eshlape 
Sahib,"  and  in  he  walked.  To  say  I  was 
astonished  doesn't  half  express  it.  I  had 
thought  he  was  settled  in  London,  where 
he  had  gone  the  previous  year,  and  his 
last  letter  had  said  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  but  it  seems  he  got  weary  of 
"  its  gritty  pavements,"  and  the  girl's 
people  being  out  here,  too,  there  was  no 
difficulty,  so  he  packed  up  and  came 
back  as  many  another  has  longed  to  do. 
I  couldn't  understand  it  then,  but  now — 
ah  well,  perhaps  some  day — but  that's  a 
digression. 

So  our  old  times  began  again  with  this 
difference,  that  maiiy  of  our  evenings 
were  spent  in  the  house  in  the  Lai 
Bazaar.  I  own  I  always  made  one  of 
the  party  with  some  shrinking,  though  I 
certainly  enjoyed  myself,  once  under  the 
charm  of  Narda's  hospitahty. 

Hey  day  !  what  a  woman  she  was  and 
how  she  understood  men  !  I  think  we 
were  all  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
of  her  charm,  and  many  a  happy  evening 
we  passed  discussing  verily  everything 
under  the  sun.  Nevertheless,  when  those 
things  which  seemed  to  dehght  Mirza 
and  Slape  came  up  —  those  un-under- 
standable  things — as  they  naturally  did 
often,  the  night  was  spoiled  for  me  ;  that 
terrible  figure  of  the  ghostly  fakir  would 
rise  up,  and  then,  when  I  went  to  bed, 
dreams  would  come,  and  finally  I  got 
irritable  about  it,  and  refused  to  go  there 
any  more. 

Perhaps  there  were  other  reasons,  but 
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I  steadily  ignored  them  if  there  were, 
and  it  doesn't  matter  anyway. 

Now  I  have  always  held — our  scientists 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  knowing  too 
much — as  growing  bigger  than  your  God, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  pays.  Let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  I  am  not  referring  to 
Narda,  for  as  far  as  I  can  judge  she  used 
her  knowledge  wisely,  as  her  lights  went. 
For  me — even  though  I  had  ceased  to 
visit  her — she  stands  exempt  from  criti- 
cism. She  was  always  a  law  unto  her- 
self, and  I,  well  I'm  a  plain  man  and 
beyond  surgery  and  a  little  medicine  not 
very  wise. 

But  others  there  are  who  have  strange 
knowledge  also,  whose  ways  are  dark 
and  devious,  and  whose  end  is  always — 
mark  me — always,  sudden. 

Such  a  man  was  Bizam  Tak,  the  jadoo 
maker.  He  had  not  only  outgrown  his 
God,  but  become  a  devil,  the  better  to 
mock  him,  and  his  brethren  in  Rajana 
took  his  name  on  their  lips  with  awe, 
and  their  wives  used  it  to  frighten  the 
little  ones.  Even  at  the  court  of  the 
Raja  his  fame  was  great,  and  he  might 
have  held  high  office  there  :  but  who, 
bowing  not  to  God,  should  bow  to 
kings  ?  So  he  lived  aloof — none  rightly 
knew  where — and  worked  his  wizardries. 
And  the  fame  of  his  wonders  had  reached 
even  me,  for  if  the  curry  soured  or  the 
rice  boiled  hard,  Boir  Mas,  my  general 
factotum,  would  mutter  the  name  of  Tak, 
coupled  with  a  malediction,  deep  down 
in  his  great  black  beard. 

I  think  that  even  Narda  stood  a  little 
in  awe  of  him,  and  she  once  said  that 
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his  power  for  evil  was  greater  than  hers  ; 
but,   then,  she  never  worked  evil,  and, 
despite  her  great  knowledge,  she  walked 
with  the  God  she  knew,  humbly,  as 
a  little  child. 

Now,  Aga  Mirza  was  a  dauntless 
man  before  men.  I  have  seen  him 
face  death  with  the  smoke  from  his 
cigarette  floating  in  a  l;izy,  unbrokt-n 
stream  between  his  lips.  I  saw  him 
open  a  box,  and,  as  he  lifted  the  lid, 
a  cottra  sprang  with  a  hissing  rush 
at  his  throat.  It  missed  the  llesh, 
and  the  next  moment  the  man's  slim 
brown  fingers  were  twisted  round 
the  reptile's  neck,  and  he  was  blow- 
ing the  cigarette  smoke  into  the 
angry  snake's  jaws,  remarking  quietly 
that  it  was  another  present  from  his 
friends  who  loved  him. 

Six  months  hardly  ever  passed 
without  an  attempt  being  made  on 
the  man's  Ufe,  sonic  subtle  as  the 
wisdom  of  a  cobra,  others  as  brutal 
as  the  hate  that  inspired  them  ;  for 
they  had  long  ago  divined  at  the 
court  of  Materdas  that  the  British 
Government  was  holding  him  as  a 
whip  over  them,  and  that  a  change 
of  policy  might  make  the  )iowers 
of  Calcutta  rei-ogriise  Prince  Aga 
Mirza's  claim  to  the  throne  openlv. 
Theu  to  resist  woilUI  be  impossible. 
So  it  came  to  pass  tliat  many  plans 
had  been  made  by  those  whtnn.Miiita 
called  "  his  friends  in  Materdas." 

All  through  the  strain  cjf  such  a 
life  Prince  Aga  had  passed  on  his 
way  gay  and  smiling,  probably  the 
best-loved  and  best-hated  man  in  the 
empire — certainly  the  most  remarked. 
Yet  this  man  of  steel  suddenly  fell. 
and  his  fall  was  as  mysteritnis  as  it 
was  pitiable.  1  saw  him  at  the  race-^ 
one  afternoon  a  jovial,  gallant,  light- 
hearted  gentleman,  and  three  days 
later,  keeping  a  dinner  engagement 
with  him,  I  found  a  nervous,  distraught 
man,  who  started  like  a  frightened  child 
at  his  own  shadow. 

He  told  me  the  trouble  after  dinner, 
sitting  in  a  glare   of  hot  lamps   iu  the 
N".  230-     Novemhcr,  iiioi. 


library,    instead    of    out    ou    the    cool 
veranda.     It  was  Bizam  Tak. 

I'm  afraid  1  laughed,  but  his  hurt  look 


.obcred  me,  and  I  argued  the  matter  out 
vilh  Iiim  ;  hut  it  was  all  no  use.  N'arda 
:new  ;  she  had  told  him,  antl  the  shadow 
vas  with  hinj  always.  What  shadow  ? 
Vh !     I    could    init     imdersbuid     these 
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things,  and  so  on.  Of  course  I  couldn't, 
but  I  sent  him  a  tonic,  which  he  threw 
out  of  the  window  promptly  ;  and  which 
Selim,  the  dog  boy,  seized  and  drank 
with  much  gusto. 

We  had  a  rush  of  fever  at  the  hospital 
at  this  time,  and  I  was  kept  at  it  night 
and  day,  and  couldn't  see  anything  of 
the  man  ;  but  I  knew  Slape  was  in  town 
and  looking  after  him,  and  I  expected 
each  day  to  see  the  pair  of  them  lolling 
in  my  den  when  I  got  out  of  the  wards. 

It  was  ten  days  before  I  heard  any- 
thing ;  then  Slape  turned  up  alone,  and 
I  knew  something  was  wrong  the 
moment  I  saw  his  face.  His  first  words 
confirmed  me. 

'*  Have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

*'  Seen  whom  ?  " 

**  Mirza,  man  ;  Mirza." 

"  Seen  him  ?     I  ?     No.     Is  he  lost  ?  " 

''  Lost  ?  Yes,  that's  just  it.  He  is  lost." 

**Oh,  get  out ;  you're  joking." 

*'  Joking  be  damned  !  Listen,  man. 
He's  been  ill  all  the  week.  That  cursed 
Rajput  devil  was  marking  him  as  sure  as 
fate.  I  stayed  with  him  four  nights,  but 
had  to  leave  yesterday  afternoon.  I  was 
back  by  nine  o'clock,  and  the  man  was 
gone — gone,  and  none  of  his  people  knew 
he  was  out  of  his  room." 

**  Well,  but  he  might  have  had  business 
or 

"  Man,  I  tell  you  he  was  so  weak  he 
could  hardly  stagger  across  the  room." 

That  settled  me,  and  I  stared  in  blank 
amazement  while  Slape  rattled  on:  **  I'm 
afraid  he's  off  mentally.  He  acted 
strangely  once  or  twice  while  I  was  with 
him,  and  now  God  knows  where  he'll 
bring  up.  If  that  devil  gets  him  up  to 
Materdas  they'll  murder  him  to  a  cer- 
tainty. Narda  said  that  the  Bizam's 
people  were  at  the  back  of  this  business, 
as  usual,  and  it  certainly  looks  as  if  they 
would  succeed  this  time." 

"  And  you  actually  believe  this  Bizam 
— what's  his  name  ? — has  put  a  spell  on 
him?"  I  asked,  for  the  whole  thing 
seemed  beyond  belief,  even  in  a  country 
like  India. 

**  Believe  it  ?    Certainly  I  do,  and  it's 


not  so  uncommon  as  you  seem  to  think, 
only  your  friends  and  mine  are  usually 
exempt." 

Seeing  Slape's  state  of  mind  I  said  no 
more.  It  was  useless,  anyway.  The 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  find  the  man, 
and  from  all  tokens  we'd  have  our  hands 
full  doing  it.  When  a  man  like  Mirza, 
half  native  as  he  is,  steps  out  of  his  class 
and  into  the  Bazaars  for  any  cause  what- 
ever, he's  hidden  as  safely  as  though  the 
earth  had  swallowed  him.  A  curtain, 
jealously  guarded  on  the  one  side,  hangs 
between  the  races,  white  and  brown,  and 
behind  that  curtain  lies  sanctuary  for 
him  who  has  a  right  to  it.  His  brother 
who  has  aught  against  him  as  a  man 
may  stab  him  behind  the  curtain,  but 
never  will  betray  him  to  the  *'  accursed  " 
beyond  the  veil. 

Besides  this,  we  were  denied  what 
little  assistance  we  might  have  had  from 
the  police,  as  long  ago  our  word  had 
been  given  to  the  missing  man  never 
under  any  pretext  to  introduce  them 
into  his  affairs,  so  jealously  did  he  guard 
the  many  secrets  of  his  life.  So,  with 
this  forlorn  outlook,  I  was  not  so  averse 
as  I  might  have  been  (I  hate  messing 
with  things  I  don't  understand)  to  Slape's 
proposal  that  we  should  go  to  Narda's 
house,  in  the  Lai  Bazaar  ;  and  the  late 
evening  found  us  stumbling  through  the 
ill-lighted  and  often  evil-smelling  byways 
of  the  Boree  Bazaar.  Every  white  man 
reviles  these  noisome  native  haunts,  with 
their  high  blank  walls  and  low-arched 
doorways,with  their  steaming  buffalo  and 
fetid  cow  byres,  where  the  fierce  rush 
of  a  snarling  bandakoot  makes  one  spring 
aside  with  a  mouthful  of  nervous  curses 
— every  one  reviles  them  ;  yet,  yet — ask 
the  man  who's  left  it  all  w^hat  particular 
thing  it  is  that  pulls  his  heartstrings  as 
he  tramps  the  London  pavements,  and 
he'll  tell  you,  if  he's  honest,  it's  those  evil, 
smelly  bazaars  with  all  their  possibili- 
ties of  wickedness.  What  if  the  walls 
are  blank  and  high  and  the  great  rats 
scurry  beneath  ?  Sometimes — not  too 
often — windows  open,  and  maybe  a 
spray  of    jasmine   falls.     For    a    brief 
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moment  the  veil  of  the  unknown  is 
drawn  aside  and  the  bandakoots  are 
forgotten.  What  more  would  you, 
London,  New  York  ?  Bah  !  They  have 
no  unknown. 

So  we  came  to  the  gate  in  the  wall 
that  leads  to  the  place  of  Narda.  She 
was  pacing  back  and  forth  like  a  caged 
tigress  when  we  lifted  the  purdah,  but 
she  welcomed  us  both  with  a  hand,  say- 
ing as  she  drew  us  in  :  **  You  are  late, 
my  friends.  Or  is  it  that  I  am  impatient  ? " 

**  You  expected  us,  then  ? "  asked 
Slape. 

"Yes.  There  is  much  to  do.  He 
must  be  found  to-night  or " 

"  You  do  not  know  where  he  is,  then  ? " 

"  No,  but  I  will  find  him." 

"  Suppose  he " 

"  Yes,  I  know.  Still  I  will  find  him — 
and  avenge  him." 

She  rose  to  her  full  height  as  she  spoke 
— a  tall,  queenly  figure  ;  and  as  she  did 
so  a  glittering  movement  in  her  dark  hair 
caught  my  eye,  and  there,  among  all  the 
strange  ornaments,  was  curled  a  little 
serpent — the  emblem  of  her  strange 
power.  Then  we  knew  that  she  had 
come  out  like  a  strong  man  armed,  and, 
looking  in  her  eyes,  I  saw  that  which 
made  me  glad  that  my  account  with  our 
missing  friend  was  clean. 

Slape  asked  her  if  she  could  not  find 
him  with  the  great  crystal  that  still  stood 
pulsing  in  the  centre  of  the  room  ;  but 
she  said,  **  No  "  ;  that  the  jadoo  was  too 
strong  for  the  crystal  ;  and  it  would  no 
longer  work  true  ;  but  she  had  another 
and  a  higher  way,  and  we  must  help  her. 
And  we  gave  our  words  as  men  to  stand 
by  her  that  night,  whatever  came  ;  for, 
after  all,  she  was  a  woman — a  beautiful 
one — and  seemed  in  dire  trouble,  despite 
her  brave  front,  as  one  who  had  lifted  a 
heavier  burden  than  she  could  carrv. 

On  one  of  the  walls  facing  the  north 
hung  a  large  shining  disk,  on  which 
vibrated  a  slender  gold  hand,  and  while 
the  woman  waited  and  talked  she 
watched  this  hand  continuallv.  At  last 
it  slipped  and  fell  with  a  ringing,  musical 
slur,  and  we  saw  that  it  had  stopped  at 


one  of  the  zodiacal  signs  that  ringed  the 
disk.     Then  Narda  rose  slowly. 

"  The  hour  has  fallen.  May  the  gods 
sustain  us  now,  for  the  door  is  shut  and 
the  issue  is  in  their  hands.  Still,  we 
know,  each  in  our  own  way,  that  Good 
is  greater  than  Evil.  You  know  how  to 
use  your  strength,  Mr.  Slape  ;  and  you, 
doctor  " — turning  to  me — **  I  need  your 
help  in  your  own  way.  Do  not  try  to 
understand  anything  you  see  to-night, 
but  trust  me  a  moment  now  and 
remember  what  I  say." 

She  put  her  long  brown  fingers  to  my 
forehead,  Hfting  my  head  by  the  action, 
till  I  was  looking  up  into  her  dark,  grave 
eyes.  At  the  touch  of  her  fingers  a 
heaviness,  a  mental  sluggishness,  born  of 
the  strain  of  overwork,  cleared  away, 
leaving  my  brain  fresh  and  clear,  and 
her  words  sounded  like  bell  notes 
ringing  through  it. 

''  Now  listen.  Set  your  mind,  firm  and 
fast,  on  the  God  your  mother  taught  you, 
and  whatever  you  see  or  hear  in  this 
room  to-night  trust  Him,  like  a  little 
child,  to  bring  His  way  to  pass.  That  is 
all.     You  understand  ?  " 

She  left  me  then  and  busied  herself 
with  her  strange  preparations  for  the 
test  of  her  }M)wers.  I  may  say  before  I 
go  further  that  those  words,  ''  Trust  Him 
like  a  little  child,"  never  for  an  instant 
left  nie  through  the  scene  that  followed  ; 
while  my  llesh  crept  and  my  throat  con- 
tracted with  an  agony  of  fear,  ever  at 
the  back  of  my  brain,  staying  me,  ran 
the  words,  like  a  rhvthmic  silver  chime, 
''  Trust  Him  like  a  little  child." 

Xarda  made  her  arrangements,  strange 
as  they  were,  quickly  and  deftly.  They 
consisted  chielly  in  the  placing  of  tiny 
lights  in  various  positions,  till  they  took 
the  form  of  a  great  scorpion,  the  zodiacal 
home  of  mystic  power.  These  lights 
showed  little  more  than  tiny  bright 
sparks,  which  were  reflected  back  and 
forth  in  bewildering  fashion  by  crystal 
reflectors  set  at  intervals.  At  the  lower 
end,  or  tail,  of  the  scorpion  Narda  stood 
motionless  for  some  minutes  over  a 
strangely   formed   brazier,  like   a   great 
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chafing  dish.  Into  this  I  saw  her  pour 
oil  and  water  and  several  powders,  but, 
I  am  ready  to  swear,  set  no  Hght. 

She  passed  swiftly  round  the  room, 
putting  out  all  the  lamps  save  those  of 
the  sign,  so  that  the  curious  emblem  of 
good  and  evil  stood  out  like  a  sparkling 
living  thing,  while  all  around  the  shadows 
hung  heavy  and  seemed  to  crawl  forward, 
only  to  be  driven  back  by  the'  sharp 
flashing  of  the  crystals. 

We  watched  Narda  moving  in  the 
shadows,  her  long  white  draperies  dim 
and  indistinct  ;  saw  her  shapely  arms 
raised  and  moving  now  this  way,  now 
that,  but  of  voice  there  was  none. 

Again  came  the  slurring  chime  of  the 
disk  hand,  and  we  saw  that  it  held  in 
the  '*  House  of  Scorpio."  At  the  sound 
Narda  turned  abruptly  and  seated  herself 
in  the  big  cushioned  chair  that  stood 
isolated  on  its  glass  castors  at  the  head 
of  the  flashing  sign.  We  could  see  her 
dimly  and  watched  her  long.  We  saw 
her  white-robed  bosom  rise  and  fall 
rhythmically  till  she  seemed  to  sleep  ; 
but  the  serpent  in  her  hair  stood  alert, 
poised  and  vibrating,  its  slim  head 
darting  restlessly  from  side  to  side. 

How  long  we  sat  I  do  not  know,  but 
to  my  tense  nerves  at  least  the  time  and 
the  silence  seemed  alike  intolerable. 
There  was  no  movement,  no  sound  save 
the  occasional  slur  of  the  hand  on  the 
disk,  and  this  seemed  to  jar  the  whole 
room,  so  intense  was  the  previous  silence. 
The  silence  held  till  the  sheer  monotonv 
of  the  thing  quieted  our  nerves,  and  I  at 
least  grew  drowsy  as  I  sat.  I  believe  my 
head  nodded  and  mv  bodv  lurched  once 
and  then  again  ;  then  scMiiething  hor- 
rible came  and  mixed  with  my  half- 
dreaming  mind,  and  in  an  instant  I  was 
awake  and  straining  every  nerve,  while 
Slape  gripped  my  wrist  till  the  hand  hung 
limp  and  numb  with  the  pressure.  Then 
it  came  again,  a  whimpering  cry.  as  of 
a  little  child  wailing  just  bevond  the 
light. 

I  had  often  heard  of  the  '*  child  cry  " 
used  in  the  native  magic,  and  had  been 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  it ;  but  now,  when 


I  heard  the  lonely  sound  sobbing  itself 
out  in  the  shadows,  like  a  baby  soul 
shut  out  of  heaven  and  forgotten,  I 
reaHsed  the  power  of  the  thing  for 
horror.  The  sound  seemed  to  come 
from  the  brazier,  and  as  we  bent  for- 
ward, gazing  eagerly,  we  saw  something 
in  that  brazier  that  was  not  there  before 
— something  vague,  that  moved  and 
flopped  helplessly  around  ;  and  then 
again  came  the  whimpering  cry. 

The  cry  had  hardly  died  away  when 
the  brazier  began  to  glow  and  fumes  and 
smoke  arose  from  it ;  then  red  fire,  that 
seethed  and  twisted  sluggishly,  and  in 
the  fire  a  Thing  that  moved  and  moaned, 
as  if  in  pain,  and  then  half-crawled  out ; 
but  the  fire  rose  and  licked  at  it,  and  it 
fell  back  with  a  little  shriek,  and  the  fire 
rolled  smoothly  over  it. 

Now,  whether  the  room  really  grew 
chill  or  it  was  the  horror  of  that  fiery, 
slimy  pot  I  cannot  say,  but  we  two  strong 
men  were  shivering  as  with  ague,  the 
cold  cut  to  the  bone  even  while  the  great 
sweat  drops  rolled  from  us.  And  through 
all  this  Narda  sat  and  gave  no  sign,  but 
the  serpent  was  poised,  as  if  to  strike. 

Then  Slape  rose  and  shook  himself 
fiercely,  and  I  heard  him  swearing  sofdy 
in  his  throat  as  he  crept  cautiously 
toward  the  glowing  pot.  I  followed 
and  leaned  over  him  as  he  bent  to  peer 
at  the  hot,  fuming  mass.  And  while  we 
looked  a  scarlet  cinder  detached  itself 
and  leaped  clear,  landing  on  the  polisiied 
floor  and  rolling  quickly  away,  scorching 
the  boards  as  it  went.  It  did  not  die 
out,  but  kept  its  scarlet  heart  burning 
brightly,  and  directly  in  its  course  lay 
the  piled-up  rugs  and  pillows  that  Narda 
used. 

Seeing  the  danger  of  them  catching 
fire.  Slape  sprang  across  the  lights  and 
out  of  the  sign  that  had  in  a  way  shut  us 
in  before.  With  three  long  strides  he 
had  reached  the  rugs,  and  I  saw  his  form 
loom  up  in  the  dusk  bey(Mid  the  rolling 
cylinder,  saw  his  foot  rise  and  fall  upon 
it,  and  then  there  came  a  cry  from  him. 
and  from  the  floor  at  his  feet  a  tongue  of 
llame   leaped  up  in  a  sinuous,  twisting 
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flash,  and  seemed  to  lick  him  as  he  fell 
back. 

And  as  the  flash  of  the  flame  died 
away  there  came  a  hoarse,  brutal  laugh, 
so  malignant,  jeering  and  horrible  that 
I  dropped  back  with  a  shudder,  grasping 
the  great  pillows  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

To  my  dying  day  I  know  I  shall  not 
forget  it.  In  the  daylight  it  is  weak,  and 
I  am  a  man  ;  but  at  night,  even  while 


I — I  cannot  move — can  barely  breathe. 
I  feel  for  one  brief  instant  the  touch  of 
the  clammy  horror  overwhelming  me, 
and  then — ah  God,  I  wake  !  Wake  with 
the  sweat  of  fear  on  my  brow,  with  my 
body  in  an  ague,  and  worst  of  all,  with 
the  knowledge  that  I  am  a  coward  ;  one 
who  dare  not  face  the  night,  must  burn 
a  lamp  forsooth,  like  a  little  frightened 
child. 


dreaming  pleasant  things,  there  seems  to 
fall  a  sudden  hush  and  I  catch  myself 
listening  and  wondering  uncasilv,  and 
then,  far  off,  back  of  the  sunshine  it 
starts.  1  cannot  even  hear  it,  but  1  know 
it  is  coming,  and  shiver  and  strain  my 
ears  even  as  I  smile  at  my  friends.  They 
too  grow  uneasy,  glance  askance  at  me 
and  melt  away.  The  sun  fades  down. 
and  then  borne  on  the  lirst  breath  of  a 
chilhng  wind  it  comes,  at  first  faint  and 
thin,  then  growing  louder  and  stroiigcr, 
rushing  down  the  wind  upon  me.     And 


Just  what  followed  that  lauf,'h  I  cannot 
rightly  say.  only  that  I  lay  there  among 
the  pillows  staring  out  witli  wide, 
slr.-iiued  eyeballs.  The  room  was  full 
of  sulphurous  smoke,  and  just  out  there 
in  the  shadows  was  my  friend,  probably 
hurt,  for  he  had  given  no  sign  after  that 
first  cry — possibly  dead — and  yet  I  lay 
there,  afraid  to  go  and  sec. 

The  smoke  in  the  room  grew  thicker, 
and  heaved  and  tossed  as  if  stirred  by  a 
mighty  wind,  and  out  of  it  came  voices 
and  sullen  mutterings  in  words  I  could 
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not  understand.  Then  a  voice,  harsh 
and  jeering  as  the  laugh,  spoke  words, 
again  strange,  but  challenging,  insulting. 
And  as  the  words  died  away  I  heard  a 
stir  of  drapery  and  Narda  crossed  the 
sign  before  my  eyes  and  passed  beyond, 
out  into  the  smoke.  And  it  swallowed 
her  up  so  that  I  could  not  so  much  as 
see  her  robe,  but  I  saw  the  smoke  bank 
and  heave  and  writhe  and  twist,  and 
soon  it  drew  away  and  seemed  to  con- 
centrate in  one  great  mass  ;  and  as  it  did 
so  I  saw  her  for  a  moment  facing  the 
blackness  and  throwing  out  her  arms 
forbiddingly  toward  it.  But  the  mass 
grew  blacker  and  its  convolutions  more 
and  more  rapid,  and  then  the  thing 
took  a  certain  shape  and  form — a  huge 
head,  with  toothless  jaws  and  malignant 
eyes. 

And  this  embodiment  of  the  blackness 
drew  close  upon  the  woman,  breathing 
hotly  on  her.  For  a  moment  she  stood 
her  ground,  but  the  thing  grew  upon  her, 
seeming  to  smother  her,  and  back  she 
fell,  step  by  step,  toward  the  lighted  sign. 
She  had  just  reached  the  first  light  of 
the  scorpion's  tail  when  the  thing  made 
a  rush.  Two  long,  hairy  arms,  with 
gnarled  fingers  on  the  horny  hands, 
darted  toward  her,  grasping  her  throat. 

After  the  long  horror  the  end  came 
quickly.  Ere  the  black  quite  touched 
the  white  something  flashed  in  the 
strange  yellow  light — flashed  in  a  long, 
hissing  streak — and  the  serpent  drew 
back  and  the  bony  hands  fell  away, 
while  the  smoke  fairly  boiled  as  it  rose 
and  fell,  twisted,  curled  and  writhed,  and 
grew  less  and  yet  still  less. 

And  oh  !  I  think  it  was  the  worst  of 
all  to  watch  that  dumb  agony,  to  feel  the 
shrieks  that  you  could  not  hear,  and  see 
the  fearful  thing  grow  smaller  and 
smaller,  till  there  was  only  a  little  smoky 
bubble  left  ;  and  then,  like  a  bubble, 
that,  too,  burst,  and  all  was  still.  But 
as  our  awe-struck  eyes  followed  the  faint 
trail  of  the  last  dim  wreath  there  came 
upon  the  quiet  room  a  sigh,  so  deep, 
so  mournful  that  it  seemed  as  though 
nature's  heart  were  rent  in  twain. 


Narda  was  bending  over  Slape,  who 
lay  on  the  pillows  where  he  had  fallen, 
touching  him  gently  and  lightly  and 
speaking  to  him  as  he  gradually  came 
back  to  consciousness.  As  I  came  up 
she  pointed  to  his  forehead,  and  I  saw 
an  angry,  red  wound,  as  from  a  bad 
burn.  And  even  as  I  looked  Slape 
roused  and  spoke  to  us,  and,  looking 
around  curiously,  asked,  **  Hasn't  he 
come  yet  ? " 

I  would  have  questioned  him,  but 
Narda  silenced  me  with  a  look  as  she 
asked,  **  Where  did  you  leave  him  ? " 

*'  At  the  gate  in  the  wall,  of  course,  as 
you  told  me.  He  ought  to  be  here  now. 
Ah  ! " 

There  came  a  low  knock  at  the  bolted 
door,  and  Narda  took  up  the  lamp,  and, 
opening  it,  drew  back  the  purdah.  A 
man,  dressed  like  a  cooUe,  stood  at  the 
lintel,  dirty  and  unshaved  ;  but  she  drew 
him  in,  and,  drawing  him  close,  kissed 
his  forehead.  It  was  His  Highness 
Prince  Aga  Mirza. 

Of  the  man's  wanderings  we  could 
learn  nothing  ;  his  mind  was  blank  about 
it.  The  only  thing  he  remembered  was 
hearing  the  voice  of  Narda  calling  to  him 
from  a  long  way  off,  and  he  wanted  to 
go  to  her,  but  could  not  find  the  way  till 
Slape  came  and  brought  him  to  the  gate 
in  the  wall  that  he  knew^so  well. 

And  as  I  lay  on  my  cot  in  the  cool 
gray  dawn,  smoking  and  puzzling  over 
the  things  that  I  had  just  seen,  another 
new  puzzle  rose  in  my  brain  and  put  to 
flight  all  the  rest — why  did  Narda  kiss 
Mirza  ? 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Bizam  Tak 
came  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  native 
bazaars  two  days  later.  Rumours 
differed — he  had  been  in  a  trance  ;  he 
had  been  drunk  ;  he  had  merely  slept  ; 
but  he  had  died  in  the  night,  and,  as 
they  all  agreed,  from  the  bite  of  a  snake, 
for  its  fangs  had  left  two  little  purple 
spots  in  his  throat. 

Now  here  endeth  the  Chronicles  of 
Mirza,  for  when  a  man  has  passed  his 
prime  it   is  meet   that  he  should   step 
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aside  and  make  place  for  another  that 
is  stronger  than  he.  And  I,  too,  am 
growing  old,  and  all  those  happy  days 
with  Prince  Al  Raschid  are  past  and 
gone  and  live  with  me  in  memory  only, 
excepting  when  I  dream. 

Of  course  Mirza  and  Narda  followed 
their  fate,  and  the  house  in  the  Lai 
Bazaar  knew  the  woman  no  more. 
They  have  spoken  of  visiting  me  here 


in  London — in  Holbom.  Ye  Gods  I 
Fancy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Master  Al 
Raschid  sitting  down  to  that  shabby 
mahogany  !  Think  of  my  trotting  them 
round  to  the  Music  Halls,  No,  no  !  It 
won't  do,  I'll  keep  my  ideals.  I  know 
the  Prince  is  old  and  fat  and  bald,  and 
Narda — well  there,  the  fire  is  out  and 
my  pipe,  and  I'd  rather  dream  than 
think   to-night. 


LOVE  LETTERS  OF  AN  ENGLISH  PEERESS 

TO  AN  INDIAN  PRINCE 


PREFACE 

It  will  be  remembered  that  certain  letters  were  discovered  by  an  eminent  An;:*lo-Indian  official 
amongst  the  baggage  of  that  fugitive  Indian  prince,  Nana  Sahib,  who  was  at  once  renowned  for 
his  great  personal  charm  and  his  apparent  staunch  loyalty  to  British  rule,  until  such  time  as  the 
Mutiny  broke  out,  when  he  declared  for  independence  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebel 
Sepoys.  After  fighting  daringly  and  betraying  remorselessly,  he  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  a 
rose-tint  of  romance  and  mystery  shadowing  his  name  and  fate  that  up  to  this  has  never  been 
dispelled. 

Seeing  that  he  who  found  the  following  is  lying  under  tlij  dreadful  drifting  dust  of  death,  and 
that  the  fair  hand  that  penned  the  words  contained  therein  has  long  been  cold  and  still,  the  editor 
deems  no  apology  necessary  for  giving  Ihjm  to  the  public  just  as  they  were  brought  to  him. 


LETTER    I 

Rkdleaf, 

October,  1 8 — . 

Cher  Prinxk, — Many  grateful  thanks 
for  your  charming  gift,  which  duly  arrived 
and  is  now  adorning  my  boudoir,  the 
small  room  overlooking  the  terraces, 
where,  if  you  remember,  you  liked  best 
to  sit.  It  is  a  very  different  outlook  now 
to  then,  trees  bare  of  leaf,  and  the  whole 
landscape  wrapt  in  a  grey  mist,  dubious 
and  uncertain  as  the  happiness  of  human 
life.  Then  the  gardens  were  filled  with 
roses  and  the  sun  was  always  shining, 
and  nothing  was  ever  sombre  save,  per- 
haps, those  memories  that  would  intrude 
of  the  dead  who  not  so  long  before  had 
been  living  here  beside  one — how  dreamy 
and  how  pleasant  were  those  hours  I  I 
wonder  if  von  ever  think  of  them  out 
yonder ;  if  you  do,  I  hope  you  will 
always  remember  how  true  a  friend  you 
have  in  her  who  shared  them. 

The  Duke  was  here  the  other  day — • 
he  is  more  like  an  elderlv  turtle-dove 
than  ever — who  made  many  inquiries 
after  you.  He  seemed  full  of  anxiety 
with  regard  to  cur  policy  in  India  as 
well  as  the  gout. 


We  mutually  regretted  that  you,  with 
your  admirably  lucid  mind  and  know- 
ledge, had  not  been  present  to  throw  the 
weight  of  your  wisdom  into  our  con- 
versational scales,  for  they  wavered 
pitifully.  Is  there  any  truth,  I  wonder, 
in  these  dark  rumours  that  have  even 
floated  to  so  remote  a  spot  as  Redleaf, 
or  are  they  but  the  idle  gossip  of  a  still 
more  idle  world  ?  And  yet  how  can  we, 
with  our  intolerance  and  impatience  of 
all  things  that  are  not  English,  hope  or 
seek  to  gcn'ern  so  vast  and  varied  a 
coimtry  without  some  friction  and  some 
rebellion  I  All  things  under  such  cir- 
cumstances are  possible  ;  the  only  thing 
which  I  know  to  be  impossible  is  that 
you  would  ever  consent  to  leave  us,  even 
at  the  call  of  your  own  people. 

Lord  C ,  whom  you  will  recollect, 

was  down  for  a  few  days'  hunting  last 
week  ;  he  is  in  office  now,  and  finds  the 
drudgery  of  even  so  high  a  position  the 
reverse  of  soothing  ;  nothing,  I  fancy, 
but  the  fact  of  the  shires  being  in  a 
frost-bound  prison  reconciles  him  to  the 
confinement  of  Downing  Street.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  pity  that  you  did  not  linger 
on  here  for  the  hunting,  though  no  doubt 
it  would  have  been  tame  enough  after 
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pig-sticking.  Perhaps  the  comparison  is 
quite  incorrect,  but,  as  you  will  recall 
how  hopelessly  ignorant  I  was  on  all 
such  and  kindred  subjects,  you  will  ab- 
solve me  from  blame. 

Will  you  come  to  England  again  ? 
Has  the  memory  of  how  delightedly  we 
welcomed  you,  and  how  reluctantly  we 
parted,  any  power  to  draw  you  back  ? 

Does  the  echo  of  friendly  voices  ever 
reach  you  across  the  seas  and  hills  ?  If 
so,  will  you  answer  some  day  ? 

And  now,  chcr  ami^  goodbye  ;  often, 
and  long,  and  never  without  emotion 
shall  I  recall  those  charming  sun-swept 
days  that  we  spent  together  here. 

Your  sincere 

iM H 

Grosvexok  Square, 

FcbriKJiyy  i8 — . 

MoN  CHEK  Prince, — A  thousand 
thanks  for  your  delightful  letter,  which 
I  ought  to  have  answered  before  now, 
but  the  claims  on  my  time  have  been 
many  and  varied,  pushing  pleasanter 
and  more  engrossing  memories  into  the 
background. 

My  nephew,  who  arrived  in  England 
some  weeks  ago,  brought  us  much  news 
of  you.  He  says  he  saw  you  constantly, 
and  that  you  are  the  most  popular  and 
sought  after  man  in  India.  You  see 
how  charming  it  is  to  be  cliarming  ;  few 
people  ever  made  more  friends  in  a  brief 
space  of  time  than  you. 

We  are  up  in  Town  for  the  opening 
of  Parliament ;  politics  are  becoming  to 
m:.  what  dress  is  to  other  women.  You 
remember  how  we  played  chess  together, 
and  how  breathless  and  absorbing  was 
my  interest  ;  well,  this  is  a  very  much 
more  fascinating  game,  for  the  pawns 
are  human  beings,  and  the  board  is — the 
nation  ;  it  makes  so  entrancing  a  break 
in  the  eternal  round  of  the  commonplace 
— that  monotony  of  variety  which  is  re- 
presented by  garden  parties,  dinners, 
routs,  baz;uirs  and  scandal,  which  I  know 
so  well  and  love  so  little — this  year  less 
than  ever  ;  last  year  it  was  different — 
you  were  here  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  I 


have  known  the  best  that  life  and 
pleasure  can  bestow,  and  I  hold  their 
gifts  in  slight  esteem.  Society  is  as  a 
fair  garden  of  roses,  lovely  to  gaze  upon 
and  yet  at  whose  heart  there  is  a  canker, 
unseen,  undreamt,  yet  there.  How 
curiously  sad  it  is  when  first  the  novelty 
has  fled  to  watch  the  crowd  that  holds 
such  false  faiths  and  such  clay  gods  ! — ^a 
crowd  in  which  all  are  fighting  for  some 
real  or  fancied  supremacy,  forgetful  of 
how  the  hours  are  racing  to  the  great 
eternal  sea,  and  of  how  Httle  human 
hopes,  desires,  and  passions  ever  can 
avail. 

But  I  must  not  sermonise  ;  it  comes 
with  a  marvellous  ill  grace  from  me,  as 
no  doubt  you  will  think  as  you  read. 

I    met   D the    other  night  at   a 

political  dinner  ;  he  impresses  one  as 
being  marvellously  clever,  in  spite  of  his 
many  absurdities  of  toilet — eccentricities 
borrowed  from  the  late  Count  D*Orsay, 

but  which  D ,  in  spite  of  a  certain 

distinction  of  bearing,  is  yet  so  lacking 
in  grace  or  beauty  as  to  be  incapable  of 
sustaining  ;  he  talks  little,  but  he  talks 
well,  and  says  things  that  linger  in  one's 
memory,  and  that  amusingly,  and  I  fancy 
— but  this  is  private — that  his  conscience 
might  be  of  indiarubber  if  interest  were 
the  turnpike.  As  to  the  possibility  of  a 
rebellion  in  India  he  said  that  next  to  a 
Society  for  tlie  suppression  of  Mission- 
aries he  knew  of  no  movement  that 
would  more  thoroughly  secure  his  sym- 
pathy.     D seems  to  have  a  great 

yearning  towards  the  H^ast ;  his  travels 
up  to  now  have  not  extended  further  than 
Turkey.  He  regretted  much  not  having 
made  your  acquaintance  while  you  were 
in  England,  and  s;iid  how  great  wiis  the 
fascination  of  the  oriental  for  him. 

He  mentioned  the  Darkanuth  Tagore, 
a  charming  man,  whom  he  had  met  on 
several  occasions  at  Gore  House  in  the 

seductive  atmosphere  that  Lady  B 

diffused  around  her. 

He  told  me  many  interesting  anecdotes 
of  various  persons,  all  in  the  half  dreamy, 
half  cynical  vvay*that  is,  I  believe,  cha- 
racteristic  of   him,   as  if   he  were   half 
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sorrowful  and  half  bored,  and  yet  wholly 
condescending  ;  a  slight  pause  between 
makes  his  words  fall  none  the  less 
musically.  There  is  no  doubt  his  is  a 
personality  that  burns  itself  into  one^s 
remembrance. 

We  shall  stay  in  London  till  July  as 
usual  and  then  go  North.  I  think  you 
enjoyed  your  days  on  the  moors,  though 
the  feathered  fowl  held  small  charm  for 
you.  In  the  winter  my  sister  Lady 
D ,  whom  possibly  you  may  remem- 
ber, thinks  of  adventuring  as  far  as  Egypt, 
and  perhaps,  who  knows,  if  the  gods  are 
kind,  might  we  not  get  as  far  as  Calcutta  ? 
I  have  many  friends  there,  not  the  least 
of  whom  is  your  altogether  kind  self. 

Dimly  I  realise  how  great  a  seduction 
for  the  mind  must  lie  in  those  dear  dead 
Indian  cities  ;  but  as  yet  nothing  is  de- 
finitely settled.  The  prospect  allures 
me  ;  I  have  dreamt  of  it  often  lately, 
and  when  I  so  dream,  in  memory  I  see 
you,  dear  person,  and  I  hear  you  tell  nvj 
over  again  all  those  magically  charming 
tales  in  which  art  and  nature  and  myth 
and  miracle  were  so  wonderfully  and 
inextricably  blended,  until  I  seem  to  see 
gay  and  gorgeous  pageants  pass  in  pro- 
cession before  nie  in  sun-steeped  splen- 
dour ;  in  imagination  I  see  all  the  glow 
and  glitter,  the  pomp  and  poverty,  the 
purple  of  the  sky,  the  green  of  the  trees, 
of  which  you  have  so  often  told  me,  until 
I  feel  that  F'ate,  or  call  it  what  you  will, 
is  drawing  me  onward.  After  all  why 
not  ?  I  am  still  young,  and  I  am  free, 
and  for  the  first  time  I  value  my  free- 
dom ;  it  enables  me  to  control  circum- 
stances instead  of  their  controlling  me, 
and  that  is  no  small  consolation  !  And 
you — would  you  be  pleased  to  see 

Your  friend, 

M II 

COPY  OF  HIS  ANSWER 

Camp,  P ,  i8— .  . 

My- Dear  a\d  BEArriFUL  Lady, — 
How  can  I  tell  you  with  what  profound 
pleasure  I  read  your  last  letter  containing 
your  vague  promise  of  coming  to  India. 


You  do  not  know,  and  it  is  well  that  you 
should  not,  what  joy  seeing  you  once 
again  must  mean  to  me. 

I  do  not  think  you  would  regret  the 
journey  ;  the  country  holds  many  pictures 
w-orth  the  looking  on,  many  people  and 
many  places  worth  the  knowing.  I  am, 
as  you  know,  a  soldier,  and  possessed  of 
but  little  poetry  and  few  interests  or 
thoughts  outside  of  my  profession  ;  still 
even  I  am  stirred  to  some  sentiment  and 
feeling  by  nations  who  profess  either 
rightly  or  wrongly  to  follow  their  different 
faiths,  and  are  content  to  live  a  life  un- 
changed   for  centuries. 

You  I  know  will  come  to  us  with  all 
that  graceful  and  delightful  kindness  that 
I  recall  so  well,  you  will  bring  a  generous 
sympathy,  tolerance,  and  above  and  be- 
yond all  a  mind  free  from  that  dread 
corrosive — prejudice.  After  all  what  is 
prejudice  but  another  name  for  igno- 
rance, and  yet  how  many  of  your  most  • 
estimable  countrymen  are  imbued  with 
it  ?  I  see  a  great  deal  of  the  English 
here  ;  they  are  very  kind  and  friendly, 
and  I   like  to   talk  with  them. 

It  would  be  difficult,  oh  !  most  charm- 
ing of  friends,  to  tell  you  how  the 
})leasure-lilled  hours  I  was  privileged  to 
spend  with  you  stay  by  me — then,  and 
now  and  always.  1  do  not  think  there 
is  a  thought  or  glance  of  yours  that  is  not 
as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  when  I  first 
wandered  by  your  side  under  the  pale 
sunshine  of  England,  and  the  air  so  cool 
and  damp  was  full  of  the  fragrance  of 
violets  and  the  promise  of  spring.  You 
will  remember  that  it  was  under  your 
cousin's  kind  and  hospitable  roof  that  I 
was  first  introduced  to  the  country,  its 
ways  and  things. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  you  and  yours  on 
the  wings  of  memory.  Come  to  the 
East  and  let  mine  be  the  inestimable 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  showing  to  you 
its  beauty  and  its  mystery. 

Till  w'hen  and  till  ahvays, 

I  am,  kindest  and  most 

gracious  of  women, 
Your  devoted  servant. 

Nana  Sahih. 
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S.  Yacht  "  Juanita," 

In  the  Mediterranean. 

MoN  CHER  Prince, — We  left  England 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  are  well  on  our  way  ; 
it  has  been  a  charming  time  up  to  now, 
days  as  strangely  fascinating  as  azure 
skies  and  sparkling  waters  can  make 
them,  till  fully  one  realises  the  beauty 
and  the  mystery  of  ships  and  the  magic 
of  the  sea. 

We  are  passing  Crete  as  I  sit  writing 
these  Hnes  to  you.  It  is  five  o'clock,  the 
west  holds  all  the  colours  of  the  ruby  and 
the  amethyst,  the  finest  and  most  ethereal 
of  pearl-grey  mists  are  wrapping  the 
Greek  mountains  as  in  a  fairy  mantle  ; 
the  air  is  like  a  caress,  and  the  waves  lap 
over  our  sides  with  a  drowsy  lulling 
sound  so  soothing  to  the  heart  and  mind 
that  involuntarily  I  close  my  eyes  and 
fall  to  dreaming  of  the  lauds  that  lie 
before  us,  and  perhaps  a  little  of  you, 
iNon  ami. 

How  iieetly  and  joyously  we  are  borne 
along  hour  by  hour  with  nothing  between 
us  and  the  heavens,  except  now  and  then 
the  silvery  wing  of  a  seagull  Hashing  aloft 
or  dipping  in  the  hollow  of  a  wave.  I 
feel  that  one  ought  to  be  a  poet  to  appre- 
ciate it  all  or  garb  it  in  words,  but  though 
I  mav  not  do  either,  I  wish  that  never 
may  I  see  London  again  ;  or  is  this  but 
an  exaggeration  born  of  the  scent  of  the 
sea  and  the  wild  freedom  of  the  vast 
space  and  of  a  luminous  horizon  bathed 
in  roseate  and  golden  warmth. 

We  are  going  to  Singapore,  then  to 
Burmah,  and  afterwards  to  India,  so 
you  see  it  may  be  long  before  we 
meet. 

I  look  forward  with  much  impatience 
to  all  the  sights  and  sounds  that  await  us 
in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  new 
world  beyond. 

I  shall  post  this  to  you  in  Egypt — the 
Duke  wishes  to  go  to  Cairo  to  renew 
early  impressions,  and  Muriel,  whom  you 
will  remember,  is  anxious  to  perpetrate 
further  libels  on  the  unoffending  land- 
scape, so  possibly  we  shall  pause  there, 
though  I  hope  not.  I  am  restless  and 
uneasy  at   all   delays,  even   if  they  be 


passed  amid  the  seductions  of  an 
Egyptian  City. 

All  on  board,  that  is  all  those  who 
know  you,  send  many  messages,  and  now 
adieu  for  a  little  while. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

M B 

Kandy, 

Ceylon. 

I  wrote  you  many  times  during  our 
voyage,  even  sending  one  short  note 
from  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids,  but 
tore  them  up  one  after  another  and  let 
the  pieces  lloat  away  across  the  sea,  to 
carry  their  message  to  eternity. 

We  have  been  here  for  the  last  few 
days,  a  glorious  spot,  grand,  silent, 
seductive,  with  the  lake  sparkling  like  a 
sheet  of  silver  at  our  feet  and  around  us 
hills  that  rise  and  lose  themselves  away 
amid  vast  sun-pierced  vapours. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  Perdenyia ;  I 
never  saw  such  trees,  they  are  like  the 
dreams  of  genius  striving  to  reach  to 
heaven.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
native  procession,  especially  in  our 
honour,  weird  and  wonderful  figures 
with  torches  passed  by  in  the  moonlight 
— and  what  moonlight ! — no  w^onder  they 
say  that  in  it  the  gods  arise  and  walk. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  place  more 
removed  from  the  poison  of  the  world, 
nor  one  in  which  one  could  harbour 
more  tender  fancies  or  fair  faiths  ;  but 
hke  all  else,  no  doubt,  these  things  would 
pass  as  the  dew  before  the  noonday  heat 
if  put  to  the  test  of  time. 

Lady  C tells  me  that  I  should  hate 

Ceylon  did  fate  cast  my  lines  here  ;  how 
great  and  many  are  the  privileges  of  the 
sojourner  !  As  it  is  I  shall  carry  away  a 
picture  destined  to  be  framed  round  by 
the  fairest  jewels  in  memory's  regalia, 
with  no  single  Haw  to  mar  its  beauty. 

I  miss  your  letters  greatly,  and  some- 
times am  tempted  to  wonder — but  never 
mind,  some  things  are  best  left  unwritten, 
just  as  the  most  eloquent  words  have 
been  those  that  the  lips  have  never 
spoken. 

W^e  shall  not  stay  in  Colombo  more 
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than  a  few  hours,  and  when  I  write  next 
it  will  be  from  Singapore. 

My  heart  grows  lighter  at  the  reflection 
that  every  day  now  will  carry  us  nearer 
to  that  great  India,  and  within  touch  and 
sound  of  old  friends. 

With  many  messages  from  me  and 
mine  to  you, 

I  am, 

Your  sincere 

M B 

Government  House, 

Rangoon, 

BURMAH. 

We  have  been  living  for  weeks  in  a 
very  whirlwind  of  colour,  and  now  I 
must  sit  still  and,  closing  my  eyes, 
endeavour  to  rearrange  all  the  old  and 
all  the  new  pictures  in  my  mental 
gallery. 

We  thought  the  Straits  Settlements 
wonderful,  as  I  wrote  you,  but  it  hardly 
compares  with  Burmah  to  my  thinking  ; 
I  have  never  seen  such  marvellous  con- 
trasts of  exquisite  hues,  such  deep 
shadows,  such  broad  bands  of  glitter- 
ing light. 

Yesterday  we  attended  a  Burmese 
Festival  on  the  Shway  Dagon  Pagoda 
and  saw  great  crowds  of  Burmans  like 
gardens  of  anemone  flowers  passing  to 
and  fro  in  rare  and  enthralling  confusion. 
We  visited  a  mvriad  duskv  shrines  ablaze 
with  candles  and  steeped  in  the  scent  of 
the  white  frangipanni,  looked  on  images 
of  gleaming  gold  under  their  curled  and 
carved  roofs,  gazed  on  Zayats  nestling 
amid  peepul  trees  full  of  solemnity  and 
peace,  this  and  more,  much  more,  all 
too  fleeting  and  intangible  for  descrip- 
tion, because  lying  so  much  in  the  magic 
of  atmosphere. 

Life  to  us  wears  a  hundred  aspects 
now  that  it  never  wore  before. 

I  never  conceived  of  such  sunsets  of 
fire  or  of  such  days  and  nights,  throb- 


bing with  light,  and  murmurous  as  wind- 
swept seas — such  as  they  revel  in  here. 

I  only  fear  that  India  will  fail  us  after 
this. 

The  Burmans  are  great  favourites 
with  the  English,  a  fact  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  they  seem  such  a  vivid 
mirth  -  loving  people  with  eyes  full  of 
dreams  and  hearts  full  of  faith. 

The  country  itself  is  so  young,  a  mere 
infant  in  the  history  of  nations,  it  appears 
so  fresh  and  untouched  by  the  falling  of 
the  dust  of  centuries.  Does  this  sound 
like  folly  to  you  ?  If  so  you  should 
watch  the  Burmese  come  and  go,  idly, 
happily,  see  how  the  days  slip  away, 
how  the  sun  laughs  and  the  Pagodas  in 
their  mantles  of  gold  shine  in  the  clear 
air.  There  are  so  many  Pagodas  and 
they  are  all  so  beautiful,  monuments  to 
a  religion  that  seems  so  far  reaching,  so 
human,  and  so  tender  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  all  alien  influence  is  powerless  to 
assail  it. 

It  seems  the  true  wisdom  of  life  here 
in  the  sunshine  under  the  palm-trees. 

As  one  passes  through  the  streets  in 
Rangoon,  colour  and  beauty  go  with 
one.  Some  charm  of  unknown  things, 
some  poetry  of  the  present  hour,  and  all 
around  is  a  radiance  borrowed  from  the 
sky  and  a  heart-iilled  content  like  that 
of  passion  when  it  has  realised  all  its 
hopes  and  has  nothing  left  to  desire. 

Probably  you  will  think  all  this  some- 
what foolish  enthusiasm  on  my  part  ; 
only  remember  that  much  must  be  for- 
given to  the  eftect  of  such  strange  ways 
and  beautiful  things  on  one  as  ignorant 
as  I. 

We  leave  for  Mandalay  to-morrow, 
travelHng  by  the  riverway,  after  which 
we  think  of  catching  a  passing  glimpse 
of  the  Jungle. 

Many  messages  to  you,  from 

Your  attached  friend, 

M B 


(Zi?  be  continued.) 


CAUCHOPOLIS 

By  JOHN  PEARCE 


THE  centre  of  the  Brazilian  riibhcr 
trade  is  the  city  of  Beleiii  do 
Para,  commoidy  known  as  I'aiii,  the 
capital  of  the  statu  of  that  name,  the 
area  of  which  is  ncaily  three  times  tliat 
of  France,  a  great  portion  beiiij;  nn- 
explored. 

The  whole  province  may  be  charac- 
terised as  one  vast  forest,  intersected  bv 
rivers,  several  of  which  arc  larger  than 
the  Danube  ;  thoy  all  How  northwards 
into  the  mighty  Am;i/oii  and  form  by 
far  the  greatest  river  system  in  the 
world. 

Great  tracts  of  the  land  are  periodically 
flooded,  and  it  is  on  these  Hooded  lands 


plants,  but  it  all  lacks  the  elasticity 
which  gives  to  the  Para  variety  iis 
special  value. 

The  mode  of  manufacture  is  simple 
enough.  Tlie  Seringneiro,  or  gatherer, 
leaves  his  hut  in  the  morning,  armed 
with  a  little  axe  and  a  nest  of  small  tin 
cups.  With  his  axe  he  makes  V  shaped 
cuts  in  the  tree,  affixing  a  cup  beneath 
the  cuts  by  digging  its  sharp  edge  into 
the  bark.  The  milk  which  runs  into  the 
cups  he  collects  the  next  morning,  takes 
it  home,  makes  a  lire  with  certain  nuts, 
including  our  old  friend  the  Brazil  nut. 
dips  a   wooden   paddle  iuto   the   i 


holds  it  r 


that    the     "  Hevea."     Ilic    tree 

produces  the  quality   of  rubber 


India-rubber    is    produced    in    inauv 
countries    and    from    several    kinds  of 


sterling. 


jity  i)f   : 


s  it  in  the  dense 
smoke,  repeating  the 
process  till  he  has 
made  a  slab  of  a 
size  to  suit  his  fancy, 
and    the    thing     is 

As  the  profits  are 
large  and  the  labour 
light,  rubber-gather- 
ing forms  practically 
the  onlv  trade  car- 
rie<l  on'  in  this  vast 
province,  all  the 
necessaries  of  life 
beingimported  from 
other  Slates  or  from 
Knrope. 

The  annual  value 

of    rubber    shipped 

from     or     through 

about   twelve    million 

and    is    likelv    to     in- 

-'vers    are    <iiscovered 


situated  i 


I  the 
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Pari  river,  which  is  really  the  Tocantins, 

some  sixty  miles  from  the  sea.     It  is  the 

southern  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the 

Amazon   system,  being  separated   from 

the  main  stream  by  a  great  number  of 

islands,    one     of 

which,     Marajo,    is 

nearly   as  large    as 

EnRland.    The  Pari 

River  is  twenty-two 

miles     broad,     and 

through    it    all    the 

traffic  of  the  rivers 

passes. 

Being  situated 
within  a  few  miles 
of  the  equator  the 
temperature  of  the 
city  is  very  warm, 
but  when  the  breeze 
comes  in  from  the 
sea,  as  it  does 
generally  every  day 
at  some  time  or 
another,  it  is  de- 
lightful. 

The  high  tempera- 
ture, which  never 
varies  much,  induces 
pcrspirationand  con- 
sequent thirst,  the 
quenching  of  which 
and  tranicar- riding 
about  the  beautiful 
suburbs,  form  the 
only  amusemecits 
the  place  affords.  The  consumption 
of  Apolhnaris,  Ginger  Ale,  Bass  and 
especially  Guinness'  stout,  is  enormous. 
It  may  seem  a  curious  drink  for  such  a 
cHmate,  but  nothing  seems  to  answer  so 
well,  and  doctors  recommend  it  for  the 
sick.  The  water  is  bad  and  the  supply 
inadequate. 

Architecturally  the  city  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it.  We  reproduce  a  view 
of  the  cathedral,  which  dates  from  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  a  view  of  the 
principal  hospital. 

The  city  is  said  to  contain  130,000 
inhabitants,  but  I  think  this  is  an 
exaggeration. 


They  are  mostly  of  all  shades  of 
Havana  brown,  from  Colorado  claro  to 
Colorado  oscuro,  with  a  liberal  mixture 
of  negroes,  many  of  whom  hail  from  Bar- 
bxidos,  where,  owing  to  the  depression  in 


the  sugar  trade,  they  arc  unable  to  earn  a 
living.  The  hair  is  gent'tally  frizzy,  but, 
by  the  persistent  use  nf  little  metal  wind- 
lasses, many  of  the  dusky  lielles,  pleasant- 
looking  creatures  as  a  rule,  now  manage 
to  show  a  parting  and  even  a  little  knob 
on  the  top,  like  the  great  Panjandrum, 

They  never  wear  hats  or  bonnets,  but 
a  flower,  often  a  gardenia,  is  generiiHy 
stuck  somewhere  in  the  hair  ;  the 
costume  is  airy  and  simple,  consisting 
usually  of  a  loose  cotton  grown,  generally 
white,  but  always  scrupulously  clean; 
the  demcannur  of  the  wearers  is  modest 
and  cheerful.  The  men  are  not  worth 
mentioning,  being  mostly  ugly,  vicious- 
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looking,  and  uninteresting.  As  happens 
in  Japan,  Ihey  seem  to  belong  to  a 
different  order  of  beings. 

The  costume  of  the  very  young 
children  is  also  admirably  suited  to  the 
climate — scores  of  shiny  bronze  Cupids 
and  Psyches,  unencumbered  even  with 
wings,  may  be  seen  playing  about.  They 
are  all  pretty  and  plump.  IHIere  and  there 
is  a  specimen  in  ivorj',  the  offspring  of 
a  mulatto  mother,  a  phenomenon  I 
leave  to  physiologists  to  explain. 

The  business  part  of  the  city  is  ugly 


but  for  him  and  others  like  bim  the 
bulk-  of  the  Portuguese  people  would 
starve. 

There  are  two  markets,  well  supplied 
with  everything  except  vegetables,  which 
are  very  scarce  and  dear.  Nearly  everj- 
thing  of  this  sort  is  imported  from 
Euro|te,  and  a  cabbage  not  larger  than 
a  cricket  ball  costs  half  a  crown.  There 
is  plenty  of  fruit,  mostly  of  sorts  unknown 
in  Europe,  and  lacking  the  colour  and 
perfume  to  which  we  are  accustomed ; 
here    the    colours    are    dirty    yellows. 


enough  and  the  shops  unattractive,  the 
goods  exposed  for  sale  being  of  inferior 
quality  and  woi^se  taslc  ;  nobody  wants 
expensive  things  as  nobody  contemplates 
living  in  Para  liingor  Ihaii  he  can  help. 
In  the  dark  recesses  or  in  the  doorway 
sits  the  proprietor  of  the  shop,  clad  only 
in  shirt,  trousers,  and  slippers  ;  he  is 
always  a  Portuguese,  generally  fat  and 
perpetually  perspiring  :  he  never  seems 
to  sell  anything,  but  usually  accumulates 
in  a  few  years  a  niodest  fortune,  with 
which  he  returns  to  the  countrj-  from 
whence  he  came  and  buys  himself  a 
house  at  Oporto,  Braga.  or  Guimaraes  ; 


browns,  and  greens  —  the  odour  and 
flavour  generally  suggestive  of  cheap 
pomatum  ;  they  are  mostly  unwholesome. 
A  great  favourite  seems  to  be  the  cupu- 
assii,  a  thing  like  a  cocoanut  with  one 
eye  ;  there  are  plenty  of  bananas,  from 
horrible  specimens  two  feet  loiig  to  little 
round  fat  ones,  no  bigger  than  goose- 
berries ;  (he  oranges  are  bad,  the  pine- 
ajiples  w<trse,  and  there  are  vcrj-  few 
llowers — everything  is  sacriticed  to  india- 
lubber. 

The  li>h  arc  mostly  grotesque  and 
horrible  in  appearance.  To  one  who, 
like    myself,    has   visited  markets  in  all 
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quarters  of  the  globe,  it  seems  that 
the  humorous  or  grotesque  principle  in 
nature  has  not  met  with  the  attention  it 
deser\'es. 

For  instance,  here  is  one  gentleman 
with  an  enormous  head,  whiskers  twice 
as  long  as  himself,  and  a  body  no  bigger 
than  a  shrimp ;  alongside  him  is  a  great 
brown  bloated  fellow  like  an  overgrown 
toad  and  a  mere  pimple  or  excrescence 
by  way  of  a  head;  there  is  another  with  a 
flat  cranium  like  a  rounded  shovel,  six 
rowsof  teeth  and  no  apparent  eyes;  one 


the  belly,  the  only  fish  I  ever  saw  with 
this  particular  tint. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  life  and  move- 
ment in  the  business  parls  of  the  town, 
rubber  being  everywhere  in  evidence  ; 
it  is  generally  in  flat  cakes  Uke  skittle 
balls,  or  in  round  masses  hke  bottles 
without  necks  ;  the  colour  is  either  dirty 
yellow  or  black,  and  being  very  moist  and 
Sticky-looking,  the  pieces  remind  one  of 
gigantic  half-sucked  lumps  of  toffee. 
They  are  all  slit  open,  the  guileless 
Seringueiro  not  being  averse  to  enclosing, 


specimen  has  scales  as  large  as  small 
saucers  and  another  seems  to  get  on 
verj-  well  with  no  scales  at  all.  Knormntis 
fish  are  found  in  the  rivers  :  one  called 
the  Pirirucii  is  split  open,  sun-dried,  and 
largely  used  for  food  ;  some  of  them  are 
very  dangerous,  especially  a  small  one 
called  the  Piranha,  which  has  a  terrible 
appetite  for  blood.  Woe  betide  the 
bather  with  a  scratch  or  wound,  how- 
ever slight,  who  gets  among  them  ;  it  is 
said  they  will  strip  all  the  flesh  off  an 
ox  in  five  minutes.  They  are  about  half 
a  pound  in  weight,  have  teeth  like  saws 
and,  strangely  enough,  are  blood-red  on 
No.  130.     Xovcmtier,  1901. 


by  wav  of  bonus  to  the  purchaser,  a 
handful  or  two  of  sand  or  a  piece  of 
heavy  wood. 

The  suburbs  of  the  city  are  charming, 
the  principal  roads  broad  and  lined  with 
palms  and  mango  trees.  It  is  perhaps 
the  greenest  city  of  any  importance  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  green  all  the  year 
round  —  everywhere  there  are  grassy 
lanes  and  small  commons,  and  the  forest 
is  constantly  trying  to  encroach  upon 
the  town.  The  houses,  mostly  of  one 
storey  only,  .ire  painted  or  rather  washed 
in  all  the  colours  known  lo  the  aniline 
dye  maker,  the  principle  adopte<l  being 
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apparently  for  each  man  to  colour  his  capital  Zoological  Gardens  where  the 
abode  differently  to  his  neighbours  to  manners  and  customs  of  the  indigenous 
the   right  and  left ;  some  of  them  are     animals,  especially  the  monkeys,  may  be 


faced  with  gla/ed  lilesof  various  designs 
and  the  effect  is  very  good  ;  if  adopted 
in  our  dingy  streets  tliey  would  do  much 
to  relieve  the  gloom  wliich  so  depresses 
the  visitor  from  more  sunny  climes. 

Nearly  every  house  stands  in  its  own 
garden  embowered  in  trees. 

The  mango-trees  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph are  a  great  nuisance,  Tlie  fruit, 
about  as  big  as  your  fist,  falls  on  to  the 
pavement  or  on  to  your  head,  the  boys 
eat  them  and  throw  the  skins,  tifty  times 
as  slippery  as  orange  peel,  about,  often 
causing  the  boot-wearing  pedestrian  to 
indulge  in  gymnastic  feats  and  wicked 

There    are    pleasant    squares   and    a 


studied  with  proht  and  amusement ; 
there  is  also  a  pleasing  variety  of  snakes 
including  the  Suricuju  or  water  boa, 
which  I  am  credibly  informed  attains 
sometimes  to  a  diameter  of  over  two 
feet.     He   is  best   known   as  the   ana- 

An  ordinary  boa-constrictor,  shortly 
before  I  left,  made  his  appearance  under 
the  floor  of  a  tailor's  shop  ;  they  had  got 
him  in  a  cage  and  he  was  certainly 
larger  tlian  any  snake  I  ever  saw  at 
Kegent's  Park  Gardens.  He  had  doubt- 
less originally  gone  in  after  the  rats  and 
had  attained  to  his  aldermanic  size  by 
good  living. 

Th.it  great  friend  of  tropical  man,  the 


turkey  buzzard,  is  everywhere,  soaring 
majestically  overhead,  sitting  in  rows 
solemn  and  silent  upon  the  roofs,  or 
hopping  about  the  streets  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  cocks  and  hens,  the  dogs 
and  cats,  and  the  brown  babies  ;  it  is 
amusing  to  watch  a  tug-of-war  between 
one  of  these  birds  and  a  dog — a  dead 
mouse  or  the  entrails  of  some  quadruped 
doing  service  as  the  rope. 

Any  yellow  fever  ?  Oh  yes,  but  you 
cannot  have  everything  your  own  way  ; 
the  climate  on  the  whole  must  be  fairly 
healthy  because  the  Englishmen  and  the 
Germans  who  have  resided  there  some 
time  are  exceptionally  tlorid,  burly, 
healthy-looking  men,  as  every  visitor  has 
remarked. 

Medical  science  does  not  seem  to  avail 
much  in  yellow  fever.  A  little  over  a  year 
ago  Dr.  Durham  and  Dr.  Miers  were 
sent  from  Liverpool  to  Para  to  investigate 
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the  cause  and  treatment  of  this  disease. 
They  made  a  report  in  which  they, 
among  other  things,  advised  people  to 
avoid  being  bitten  by  inosquitos,  after 
which  they  both  caught  the  fever,  and 
Dr.  Miers  unfortunately  died.  The  report 
was  printed  and  can  be  bought,  I  think, 
for  a  penny.  The  only  reliable  remedy 
seems  to  be  castor  oil  biken  promptly 
and  liberally. 

There  is  great  mortality  among 
children  owing  to  improper  feeding : 
milk  and  patent  foods  are  at  prohibitive 
prices,  and  mandioca  Hour,  which  is 
really  a  species  of  saw-dust,  with  sun- 
dried  beef  and  pirirucii,  hardly  afford 
satisfactory  nutriment  for  delicate 
stomachs. 

As  a  place  of  residence  Para  is  dull, 
but  money  is  easily  made  there,  and  like 
a  certain  popular  character  it  is  not  so 
black  as  it  is  painted. 


THE  HOSPITAL  AT  PARA. 


HIS  HAND  TO  THE  PLOUGH 


By  YSTRIDD 


"  E  schaste  bielo  tak  vozmojino  ! 
Tak  blisko  .  .  . "— Pouschkine 

(Eugene  Ooneguine). 


"And  happiness  was  so  possible, 
So  near !  . 


i> 


CHAPTER   I   (continued) 

YES,"  said  Dmitri  briefly,  and  fell 
silent.      The     name     of    Victor 
Sokolovski  had  broken  the  spell. 

He  remembered  many  things  ;  among 
them  that  if  he  sought  a  friend  it  should 
not  be  among  women,  at  least  women  in 
whose  presence  a  man  forgets  the  world. 
But  as  he  was  not  quite  bound  by  any 
hermit  vows,  he  felt  he  might  give  himself 
the  fleeting,  incomplete  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing, now  and  again,  in  circumstances 
whose  very  prose  would  dull  the  charm, 
this  slender,  bronze-haired  girl  from 
whose  face  of  childish  outlines  deep 
woman's  eyes  had  gazed  into  his,  winning 
him  to  unwonted  confidences. 

"  You  belong  to  the  tennis  club  ?  '^  he 
asked  her  as  he  drove  her  home.  "  So 
do  I.  At  least  I  did  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  I  have  not  joined  since.  Who 
plays  now  ? " 

"  The  two  young  Yordokeskas." 

^*The  twins.  Not  bad  players,"  com- 
mented Dmitri. 

''The  Meerovoi  Soodia"  (Justice  of 
the  Peace) — "  I  have  forgotten  his  name." 

*'0h,  he?"  laughed  Dmitri— "Juriani." 

"  Vladimir  Sergeich — I  can't  think  of 
his  surname — it's  never  used  in  conversa- 
tion so  I  often  forget.  He  is  very  tall 
and  thin  and  dark,  and  prowls  round 
close  to  the  net  like  a  wolf  on  the  trail." 

"  His  old  trick.     Popoff,  the  notary." 

"  Madame  Zwandenkeva." 

"  Old  coquette,"  thought  Dmitri. 

"  Mademoiselle    Kolieva,   her  cousin, 
and  myself.     Oh,  I  forgot  the  Polkovnik 
(Colonel),  as  they  always  call  him." 
164 


**  Liebiedeff.  Is  he  as  stout  as  ever  ? 
He  plays  to  reduce  his  weight,  you  know. 
He  would  not  be  bad-looking  if  only  he 
were  a  little  thinner,  and  young  for  a 
colonel.  The  same  set  as  before,  I  see. 
You  will  see  me  among  you  next  time. 
Please  don't  be  in  a  critical  mood. 
Being  English  you  are  a  severe  judge,  of 
course. 

Alice  laughed  and  remembered  scenes. 

''The  club  in  general  serves  too 
leisurely  and  is  always  forgetting  and 
disputing  the  score.  But  I  don't  play 
particularly  well.  I  go  there  for  exer- 
cise— none  of  the  Goraieffs  care  for 
w^alldng." 

"  Sokolovski  plays  splendidly." 

AHce's  large  eyes  grew  larger  with 
surprise. 

"  Your  Enjolras  ?  Oh,  I  can't  imagine 
'the  cherub  of  Ezekiel'  playing  tennis!" 

"  Enjolras  up  -  to  -  date  goes  in  for 
physical  culture  ;  and,  besides,  the 
strongest  contrasts  blend  sometimes," 
said  Dmitri,  thinking  of  one  of  his 
comrades,  expelled  like  him,  and  like 
him  proprietor  who  had  arranged  a 
tennis-court  for  a  pretext  for  the  gather- 
ing together  of  young  men.  For  those 
who  came  to  play  remained  to  plot. 

The  drive  seemed  cruelly  short  to 
Dmitri.  He  walked  his  horse,  however, 
in  order,  as  he  said,  to  avoid  raising  the 
dust  which,  now  that  the  wind  had  died 
down,  lay  heavy  and  soft  on  the  road, 
muffling  the  hoof-beats.  Holding  the 
reins  firmly  in  his  strong,  young  hands, 
he  drove  silently  and  slowly,  rebelling 
against  the  thought  that  never  again 
would  she  enter  his  house,  making  it 
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home-like  with  her  soft  woman-presence. 
Never  again  I 

He  drew  up  at  the  white  gate  of  the 
Datcha  Goraieff.  AHce  sprang  to  the 
ground.  "  Good-night,  and  thank  you," 
she  said,  reaching  up  her  hand  to  him. 

He  looked  down  at  her,  his  smoulder- 
ing eyes  soft  as  brown  velvet. 

**  Why  must  you  go  ?  Return.  Every 
nerve  in  my  body,  every  throb  of  my 
heart  demands  you.  Do  you  not  feel  that 
we  belong  to  each  other  ?  Strangers  ? 
No,  recovered  friends !  What  has  my 
Hfe  been  till  now?  Enigma,  effort,  a 
labyrinth.  Your  eyes  tell  me  yours  has 
been  the  same.  We  have  found  each 
other  and  the  clue,  now.  Do  you  not 
understand  that  we  must  not  separate 
again  ?  It  would  be  madness.  You  are 
the  solution  of  my  life — I  of  yours.  You 
must  know  this.  You  do  know  it — you 
feel  it — it  is  so  clear,  so  simple.  And  I, 
who  thought  life  difficult !  " 

He  thought  he  must  have  spoken  so, 
the  words  flashed  through  his  mind  with 
such  lucidity.  What  he  really  said  was, 
*^Do  sveddtiia**  (^^au  rcvoir'')^  bending 
down  to  clasp  her  hand. 

He  gathered  up  the  reins  for  a  curving 
turn,  and  then  suddenly  brought  his 
horse  to  an  abrupt  and  restive  stand. 
Her  hand  was  on  the  latch. 

"  Pardon.  I  have  never  even  told  you 
my  name.  Skuratov — Dmitri  Dmitrie- 
vich." 

"  And  mine,  Alice  Lievovna  Conway," 
she  said,  russianising  her  style  and  her 
father's  name  of  Lionel. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  wait  for. 
He  gave  her  the  parting  salutation  of 
his  people.  **  Vsovoe  horoshovoe,^  Alice 
Lievovna." 

"  Vsovoe  horoshovoe,  Dmitri  Dmitrie- 
Nich." 

He  heard  the  gate  swing  to,  and  his 
impatient  horse,  withheld  no  longer, 
dashed  through  the  dust  homewards. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  the  labourers 
in  his  vineyard  awaiting  in  groups  round 
the  terrace  steps.     Dark-eyed,  bronze- 
faced    Moldavians    all    of    them,    who 
'  ''That  all  may  be  well  with  you." 


saluted  lazily  at  his  approach.  He  was 
his  own  steward  and  the  men  came 
straight  to  him  in  case  of  difficulty, 
which  was  often  enough.  The  Moldavian 
is  incorrigibly  lazy,  and  when  obhged  to 
work  he  does  so  in  the  most  primitive 
manner  possible.  Life  is  so  easy  for 
him !  Nearly  every  peasant  has  his 
little  plot  of  land  which  yields  him 
generously  all  he  needs.  For  the  land- 
less minority  grapes,  melons,  and  maize 
are  to  be  had  for  the  fetching  in  the 
season  ;  he  needs  no  roof  but  the  sky 
during  the  hot  summer  nights.  He 
hires  himself  out  during  harvest  and 
vintage,  thus  earning  enough  to  get 
through  the  winter.  Wine  is  wonder- 
fully cheap  all  the  year  round,  and 
''  mummaliega,"  his  favourite  and 
principal  food,  is  simply  maize  mashed 
into  a  porridge.  Famine — that  enemy 
more  terrible  than  the  wolf  of  the 
steppes — rarely  ravages  his  province. 
As  for  clothing,  the  women  are 
weavers  and  tailors  and  the  costume  is 
simple  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
he  needs  but  a  shirt,  wide  trousers 
stuffed  into  high  boots  or  flapping 
round  his  bare  feet,  a  fez-like  cap  or 
wide  straw  hat  according  to  taste  ;  for 
the  short,  sharp  winter  an  often-inherited 
sheep-skin,  and  his  wardrobe  is  com- 
plete. 

A  fine  scorn  of  the  superfluous  is  a 
Moldavian  characteristic.  True,  in 
every  hut  is  a  room  of  state  in  which 
stands  a  never-to-be-slept-in  bed,  heaped 
with  wonderfully  cross-stitched  pillows 
almost  to  the  ceiling,  carpeted,  tapestried, 
and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Image,  before 
which  the  little  light  burns  ever  from 
dusk  till  dawn.  But  despite  this  half 
concession  to  civilisation  the  Moldavian 
is  distinctly  primitive.  The  meta- 
morphosis of  a  peasant  girl  into  a 
passable  servant  is  almost  hopeless. 
She  will  try  to  teach  you  her  own 
philosophical  disdain.  To  every  rule 
of  refined  life  she  will  aftix  a  pityingly 
superior,  **  But  why  ?  '^  As  argument  is 
not  her  forte  she  says  no  more.  But 
into  that  short  phrase  and  the  half-smile 
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accompanying  it  she  throws  such  lofty 
compassion  for  the  victims  of  ultra- 
civilisation,  such  fine  Tolstoyan  scorn 
of  luxury  that  one  is  abashed  before  her 
and  hardly  dares  to  insist  upon  being 
provided  with  table-napkins  and  the 
proper  number  of  knives  and  forks  and 
other  such  superfluities. 

Dmitri  had  often  to  fight  against  that 
"But  why?"  This  evening  he  was 
distrait.  He  spoke  Moldavian  fluently, 
and  though  his  family  was  originally 
Great  Russian,  through  his  veins  rushed 


when  Dmitri  had  paid  them  all,  chnking 
his  money  in  his  hand. 

"  No  ?  It  is  nothing  that  he  will  not 
— he  must." 

"  He  tossed  Feodor.  He  is  very  wild 
and  strong.  His  back  aches  very  much 
now."  Dmitri  understood  the  last  phrase 
to  refer  to  Feodor. 

"I  will  have  an  inten*iew  with  the 
refractory  young  animal  to-morrow,"  he 
said,  clenching  his  nervously  strong 
hands  as  though  he  felt  the  writhing 
horns  beneath  them. 
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rich,  southern  blood,  betrayed  by  the 
smouldering  tire  of  his  dusky  eyes.  He 
was  not  an  easy-going  master,  yet  the 
men  accorded  him  their  approval, 
saying  among  themselves  that  there 
were  many  worse  than  "Mllia"  though 
he  did  insist  on  thorough  work. 
Absolutely  lacking  in  reverence,  these 
stolid  peasants  are  given  to  a  free  use 
of  the  diminutive  of  their  masters' 
names. 

"  One  of  the  young  oxen  will  not  go 
under  the  voke,"  said  one  of  the  men 


He  went  across  the  darkening  fields  to 
see  the  wounded  lad,  found  that  he  was 
more  bruised  and  frightened  than 
seriously  hurt,  counselled  massage  with 
olive  oil,  and  returned  to  m.ike  up  his 
accounts  on  the  terrace. 

He  sat  beneath  the  rose-shaded, swing- 
ing lamp,  trying  to  lix  his  attention  on 
his  work,  usually  the  affair  of  a  few 
minutes,  thanks  to  the  splendidly  simple 
decimal  coinage.  It  took  a  long  time 
to-night  and  lie  laid  the  blame  on  the 
numerous    winged     beetles     and    soft, 
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shrinking  night  -  moths  that,  dashing 
themselves  madly  against  the  lamp,  fell 
writhing  on  the  table  below,  on  his  book, 
in  the  ink,  in  his  hair. 

The  crickets*  united  chirp  swung 
through  the  warm  air,  the  tall  leaves  of 
the  maize  rustled  ghostlily  in  the  scarcely 
perceptible  breeze,  the  moon  rose  with 
languid  slowness,  silvering  the  tree-tops, 
and  then  clear  above  all  other  sounds 
arose  the  voice  of  the  nightingale.' 

Ah,  surely  then  the  small  brown  bird 
sang  **  with  her  breast  against  a  thorn," 
such  infinite  desire,  such  passion  and 
such  pain  thrilled  the  warm  languor  of 
that  summer  night.  Dmitri  raised  his 
head  from  his  tx)ok.  Sitting  as  he  was 
in  the  circle  of  hght,  the  space  beyond 
seemed  to  him  a  soft  darkness  throbbing 
with  music.  The  lamp,  swinging  above 
him,  killed  all  that  mysterious  charm  of 
moonlight  and  shadow,  of  warm,  silvered 
haze,  of  rustling  golden  and  green  maize 
and  shadowy  vines.  Piercing  the  very 
heart  of  the  formless  darkness  rose  and 
fell  the  nightingale^s  quivering  passion 
of  song. 

Dmitri  shut  his  book,  shook  the 
wounded  night-moths  from  his  hair,  and 
swept  away  from  the  table  a  heap  of 
half-burnt  insects. 

"Confound  the  creatures!"  he  said, 
blowing  out  the  light.  **  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  a  lamp  burning." 

The  next  moment  he  was  walking  in 
the  direction  of  the  silvered  walnut- 
trees. 

CHAPTER   II 

**JusT  imagine,  Vladimir  Sergeich,  I 
came  here  yesterday  and  waited  half  an 
hour  and  not  a  soul  appeared." 

Madame  Zwandenkeva,  a  lady  of 
uncertain  age,  shrugged  her  shapely 
shoulders  showing  brown  beneath  the 
white  open-work  of  her  blouse,  and  shot 
a  coquettish  glance  from  beneath  her 
plumed  hat  at  the  sun-helmeted  gentle- 
man standing  awkwardly  before  her. 

**  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  Vera 
Petrovna,"  he  said  lamely. 

■  The  nightingale  sings  late,  here. 


^*  I  cannot  think  what  possessed  you  to 
keep  away  like  that.  It*s  not  the  first 
time,  either.  Michael  Michaelovich — 
Gregori  Michaelovich,  you  call  yourselves 
good  tennis-players  !  Why  weren*t  you 
here  yesterday  ? " 

"  It  was  so  awful  hot,"  chorused  the 
two  young  Yordokeskas,  dark,  stalwart 
twins  who  did  everything  in  chorus. 
People  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  what 
might  happen  when  the  young  Yordo- 
keskas fell  in  love.  So  far  nothing  more 
dangerous  had  occurred  than  that  they 
cordially  detested  the  Zwandenkeva  and 
devoted  themselves  mutually  to  several 
young  ladies  while  awaiting  the  queen  of 
their  heart  or  hearts.  Even  their  names 
differed  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
diminutive  —  Meesha  for  Michael  — 
Greesha  for  Gregori.  They  were  rarely 
spoken  of  separately.  It  was  always 
*'  the  young  Yordokeskas." 

''  Hot  ? "  echoed  Vera  Petrovna  with 
another  shrug,  so  energetic  as  to  en- 
danger the  light  transparence  covering 
her  shoulders.  *^  Hot  ?  Surely  if  I,  a 
deHcate  woman,  can  stand  it,  it  cannot 
be  too  much  for  you." 

•** Delicate'  is  good — eh,  Greesha?" 
said  Meesha  to  his  brother,  who  was  shak- 
ing with  suppressed  laughter.  In  face  of 
the  ample  proportions  which  Madame 
Zwandenkeva  vainly  endeavoured  to 
reduce  by  playing  tennis  the  word 
**  delicate,"  especially  in  Russian,  seemed 
ridiculous. 

'*  As  we  are  four,"  suggested  Vladimir 
Sergeich,  ''  suppose  we  play.  You  and 
I,  Vera  Petrovna,  against  the  young 
ones." 

''The  game  will  not  be  even,"  pro- 
tested the  lady  icily,  offended  by  the 
innocently  implied  comparison.  But 
Meesha  and  Greesha  had  already  taken 
up  their  positions,  and  after  removing 
her  hat  and  arranging  her  hair  by  means 
of  a  pocket-mirror  and  comb,  she  moved 
majestically  to  her  place  and  waved  her 
racquet  two  or  three  times  in  the  air  in 
the  course  of  the  set,  that  being  her 
idea  of  the  play  becoming  to  "  delicate 


woman. 
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*'  Lord ! "  exclaimed  Greesha  to 
Meesha  when,  the  set  over,  they  leant 
against  the  fence,  smoking  cigarettes 
while  Vera  Petrovna  victimised  the  tall 
and  timid  notary.  **  How  confoundedly 
slow  !  Ah,  here  comes  the  little  English 
girl  with  Dmitri  Dmitrievich.  Now  we 
shall  play.     Glory  to  God." 

All  Russian-speaking  people  not  only 
glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation,  but 
on  all  other  days.  **  Slava  Bogu  I "  is  for 
ever  on  their  Hps,  nor  do  they  consider  it 
a  refraction  of  the  third  commandment. 

Alice  and  Dmitri  had  walked  from  the 
country  together.  He  had  shown  her  a 
short  cut  through  his  land,  and  had  often 
accompanied  her  to  and  fro  in  her  walks 
to  town  since  their  first  meeting.  As 
they  entered  the  court  they  seemed  to 
bring  with  them  an  atmosphere  of  fresh- 
ness and  gaiety  which  struck  even  Vera 
Petrovna. 

"  Heavens  !  What  a  child  you  look  !  " 
she  exclaimed  tartly  to  Alice.  ^'When 
are  you  going  to  grow  up  ? " 

"  Mademoiselle  is  tall  enough  for  her 
style  and  will  retain  the  freshness  of 
youth  till  late  in  life,"  said  one  young 
Yordokeska. 

"  It's  the  type,"  said  the  other. 

It  was  one  of  those  days  in  which 
Alice  looked  and  felt  a  child  :  or  rather 
when  she  rejoiced  in  mere  life  to  such 
an  extent  that  all  consciousness  of  her 
own  personality  was  lost  to  her  and 
every  look  and  movement  was  spon- 
taneous and  graceful  as  those  of  any 
mere  creature  of  nature. 

Madame  Zwandenkeva  turned  to 
Dmitri,  giving  him  her  hand  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  was  obliged  to  kiss  it  or 
appear  unmannerly.  A  new  set  was 
arranged  and  the  young  Yordokeskas 
submitted  to  playing  against  each  other 
to  make  the  game  more  even.  They 
played  with  such  verve  that  the  vic- 
timised notary,  bearing  the  brunt  of  Vera 
Petrovna's  mature  coquetries,  sighed  as 
he  watched  them  and  wished  that  the 
game  would  admit  of  Hwe.  He  breathed 
a  heartfelt  thanksgiving  to  the  gods — in 
the  singular — when  he  saw  from  afar  the 


portly  form  of  Liebiedeff,  the  lady's 
sworn  slave. 

^'Ah,  Polkovnik,  delighted!"  he 
exclaimed  with  fervour  as,  his  spurs 
clinking  and  his  scabbard  striking  against 
his  high  boots,  the  colonel  approached. 
He  was  a  fine-looking  man  and  played 
tennis  well,  having  a  swift,  clean  stroke 
and  sure  aim.  The  only  objection  which 
could  be  urged  against  his  play  was  that 
being  exceedingly  portly,  he  could  not 
always  control  his  runs  for  a  distant  ball, 
and  occasionally  entangled  himself  in 
the  net.  The  Yordokeskas  regulated 
their  returns  by  their  knowledge  of  this 
failing,  and  were  always  the  first  to  rush 
to  the  unravelment  of  the  colonel,  his 
spurs,  epaulettes,  orders  and  the  net. 

^*  Goodbye,"  said  Alice  to  Dmitri,  in 
the  course  of  her  adieux,  after  the  third 
set. 

**  I  am  coming  with  you." 

*'  But  I'm  going  to  the  Sergajdevas." 

^'  I  know.  It  is  Sophia  Alexandrovna's 
evening.  She  impressed  the  date  upon 
my  memory  when  we  met  in  town  last 
week.  Do  you  think  no  one  can  go  to 
her  soirees  but  yourself,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

As  they  neared  the  house  a  fine  tenor 
voice  began  to  sing — 

"Devenia  ochi,  ochi  tak  more — 
Takje  glubokie  e  taine  polnie  ! 
Vie  predo  mnouo  vechno,  povsooda — 
Vechna  tak  bleck  birozovnie  volnie  !  ** ' 

The  melody  came  to  them  now  clearly, 
now  faintly,  as  they  followed  the  wind- 
ings of  the  drive,  and  floated  down  in 
clear  cadence  as  they  climbed  the  long 
flight  of  stone  steps  leading  on  to  the 
terrace,  where  about  a  dozen  young 
people  were  grouped  around  a  tall 
student  in  a  white,  gold-buttoned  jacket 
who  leant  against  the  balustrade  singing 
without  accompaniment. 

There  were  several  other  students, 
also  in  white,  gold-buttoned  jackets', 
except  one  who  wore  a  Russian  blouse, 

*  Divine  eyes,  eyes  like  the  sea, 
So  deep  and  full  of  secrets  ! 
You  are  before  me  eternally,  everywhere. 
Eternally,  like  the  gleam  of  the  blue-green 
waves  I 
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and  whose  mane  of  dark  hair,  which  he 
tossed  back  mechanically  every  now 
and  again,  and  deep-set  eyes  opening 
strangely  from  be- 
neath the  blaclctashes 
when  he  looked  up 
to  speak,  made  him 
remarkable  without 
the  difference  of  cos* 
tume. 

As  the  new-comers 
neared  the  top  of  the 
steps  a  black-haired, 
sapphire-eyed  girl, 
tall  and  slender,  de- 
tached herself  from 
the  group  to  welcome 
them.  The  singer 
ceased  singing. 

"  Vsevolod  Antono- 
vich,"  Alice  called  to 
him  from  below,  "go 
on,  please.  We  will 
slip  in  quietly  tike 
the  good  people  who 
come  late  for  church 
in  England." 

"Why  are  you  late, 
you  bad  girl  ? "  asked 
Sophia  Sergayieva. 

"  Please  it  was  the 
tennis,"  confessed 
Alice,  with  the  mock 
timid  air  of  a  scolded 
child. 

The  group  broke 
up  with  a  flutter 
and  trailing  of  muslin  >.  ^^_  ^„,  ^„,„^j 

skirts ;  and  one  girl, 
with  a  piquantly  ugly 
face  and   a   graceful    figure,   began    to 
waltz  slowly  on  the  slippery  stone  floor. 

"  Soynia,  let  us  dance  !  " 

There  was  a  general  cry  of  approba- 
tion, and  Soynia  flitted  through  the 
open  French  window  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  began  playing  "  The  Tsaritsa." 

Instantly  the  scattered  groups  formed 
into  gliding  couples.  Dmitri  stood  by 
Alice  and  looked  over  the  balustrade 
into  the  park  below.  The  melody 
•eemed    to    enter    into    Alice's    young 


veins— her  small  feet  were  impatient  to 
follow  the  lilting  melody.  "  Don't  you 
dance  ?  "  she  asked  Dmitri. 
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"  No.  I  could  not  or  would  not  learn. 
They  tried  to  teach  me  when  I  was  a 
boy,  but  it  was  no  good.  I  never  felt 
gay  enough,  perhaps.  It  must  be  natural 
or  a  failure.  Now  you — you  dance  per- 
fectly I  am  suie.  You  seem  to  have  a 
taleni  for  happiness." 

"  Sometimes,  yes.  I  mean  sometimes 
I  dance  well.  I  do  everything  by  in- 
spiration, even  speaking.  Haven't  you 
noticed  that  sometimes  I  speak  French 
and   Russian   execrably  and    at  others 
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quite  easily  ?  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
mood.'' 

She  spoke  English.  Having  once  dis- 
covered his  knowledge  of  her  native 
language  she  rarely  used  another  when 
they  were  alone,  and  he,  with  the  readi- 
ness of  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
speak  several  languages  from  their  cradle, 
soon  fell  into  practice  again. 

^*  Alice  Lievovna,"  said  a  voice  behind 
them,  '*  give  me  the  honour  of  a 
waltz." 

The  next  minute  Dmitri  stood  alone, 
watching  her  small,  slender  figure  skim- 
ming over  the  floor  as  lightly  as  a 
summer  cloud.  When  Vsevolod  Antono- 
vich  resigned  another  claimed  her,  and 
Dmitri  felt  a  strange  tightening  of  the 
heart  as  he  saw  the  delicate,  soft  form 
he  had  once  carried,  half  afraid,  encircled 
by  the  arm  of  the  merest  acquaintance. 
Oh,  little,  twinkling,  sandalled  feet ! 
How  white  they  had  shone  amid  the 
grass  that  day  she  had  wandered  into 
his  vineyard  !  She  flashed  a  smile  at 
him  as  she  passed,  a  smile  which  only 
deepened  his  pain.  He  wanted  to  say 
to  her,  **  Don't  dance  with  them.  It 
hurts  me.  You  belong  to  me,  you  know." 
He  took  a  step  forward,  then  fell  back 
against  the  balustrade  clenching  his  hand 
as  he  did  in  his  nervous  moments.  What 
had  he  to  do  with  her  ?  Was  she  not 
a  stranger  ?  For  that  very  reason  to  be 
treated  with  additional  courtesy,  but  not 
to  be  allowed  to  come  into  his  life.  She 
belong  to  him  ?  What  madness,  when 
his  hand  was  on  the  plough  ! 

And  yet — and  yet — was  he  really 
bound  !  The  year  he  had  spent  abroad 
had  blurred  that  other  year  of  passion- 
ate, young  devotion  and  revolt  which 
had  wedded  him  to  a  cause.  Had  it 
not  all  been  rather  a  troubled  dream  ? 
Youth's  arrogant  dream  of  reforming 
the  world.  The  world  ?  What  was  the 
world  to  him  ?  what  to  every  man  but 
the  few  chosen  and  tried  for  the  world's 
w^ork  ? 

The  young  heart  wakens  first  to 
thoughts  of  Liberty,  to  a  passion  of  love 
outraged  for   Russia ;    and    then — then 


the  wide  vision  is  lost  in  a  woman's 
eyes — the  boundless  outlook  finds  a  near 
horizon — a  woman's  arms  draw  the 
young  life  into  a  sweet,  small  circle. 
The  broad  battlefield  with  all  its  possi- 
bilities of  exultant  success  and  the  no 
less  exultant  sacrifice  of  a  life  flung 
superbly  forward  into  the  unknown  as 
a  landmark  for  those  who  follow — is 
changed  into  the  narrow,  undulating 
path  of  the  common  lot.  But  the  light 
that  transfigures  its  commonness  is  so 
dazzling,  that  youth  surrenders  the  en- 
thusiasms cherished  before  and  follows 
it  with  eyes  entranced,  thinking  he 
treads  an  avenue  in  Eden. 

Was  he  bound — bound  in  honour  and 
for  ever  ?  Honour  ?  Freedom  ?  Is 
not  the  greatest  principle  of  freedom  the 
right  of  personal  choice  ?  Where  was 
Victor  Sokolovski  ?  W^here  his  other 
comrades  ?  Had  they  forgotten  him  ? 
Could  he  forget  them  and  himself  for 
this  slender  English  girl  ?  Why  not  ? 
At  least  for  a  few  short  hours. 

One  of  the  dancers,  relieving  Soynia, 
struck  up  a  Vengurka.  Dmitri  ap- 
proached Alice. 

'*  I  can  dance  this,"  he  said,  **  it  is  so 
easy,  and  the  mazurka  too.  Promise 
me  the  mazurka  !  " 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise  at  the 
new  tone  in  his  voice  and  saw  a  new 
Dmitri — a  lad  of  two-and-twenty  with 
the  love-light  in  his  brown  eyes.  Where 
was  the  serious,  almost  seyere  young 
man  she  had  known  till  now  ? 

"  You  dance  the  mazurka  like  a 
Russian  or  a  Pole,"  he  said  to  her  after- 
wards as  they  strolled  about  the  gardens, 
she  fanning  herself  with  her  scrap  of  a 
handkerchief. 

'^Another  case  of  inspiration,"  she 
answered,  laughing.  "  I  believe  I  could 
fly  to-night  if  I  tried." 

"  Can  you  feel  inspired  as  to  your 
nationality  ?  Can  you  imagine  some- 
times that  Russia  is  really  your 
country  ?  " 

His  gravity  of  tone  had  returned,  and 
he  looked  at  her  searchingly.  But  her 
mood  of  mere  gladness  of  motion  wis 
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not  to  be  deepened  by  the  gaze  of  lliose 
pa&sionate  yet  tender  eyes. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  asked  lightly.  "  I 
am  a  'citizen  of  the  world' — a  Bohemian, 
if  you  prefer  the  term.  Patriotism — 
exaggerated  as  it  so  often  is — borders  so 
closely  on  prejudice." 

Dmitri's  hand  clenched  over  a  low 
branch  of  the  tree  they  were  passing. 
Oh,  the  gulf,  the  wide  gulf  between 
them  !    Could  it  ever  be  bridged  over  ? 

"  I  have  no  memories  of  England 
apart  from  my  schooldays,  which  1  pre- 
fer to  forget,"  she  went  on.  "  I  never 
even  went  home  for 
the  holidays,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I 
had  no  home.  1  can 
live  very  well  away 
from  my  native  land  ; 
but  my  native  lan- 
guage—oh, that  is  a 
different  matter.  I 
love  it.  There  seems 
to  me  no  other  tongue 
so  rich,  so  musical,  so 
expressive,  so  flexible. 
Yes,  musical !  You  do 
not  think  so,  evidently, 
Alexander  Ivanovich," 
she  said,  addressing 
the  student  with  the 
dark  mane,  who  had 
joined  them.  "  I  saw 
you  smile.  That  is 
only  your  ignorance  of 
the  ■  well  of  English 
undetiled.'  You  have 
never  heard  me  speak 
anything  but  French 
or  Russian,  you  have 
never  spoken  English 
with  an  Englishman  in 
your  Ufc.  You  are  no 
judge  and  I  perhaps 
a  prejudiced  one,  but 
for  me  English  is 
music.  The  other  day 
in  the  Alexandro- 
nekaia  I  passed  two  gentlemen  who 
were  talking  real  English— English  ! 
My   heart    t>cat    as    at    the    sound    of 
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stirring  music.     I  wanted  to  speak  to 
them." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  Russian  life 
at  first  ? "  asked  Alexander  Ivanovich. 

"  At  first  ?  Oh,  I  liaUJ  it.  I  can  never 
express  the  horrible  loneliness  of  the 
first  eighteen  months  or  so.  Then  I 
began  to  understand  the  language  and 
more  than  tlie  language.  And  now  1 
love  Russia,  and  would  rather  live  here 
than  in  England." 

"That  is  because  you  know  nothing 
of  the  hidden  life  of  Russia — you  have 
not  seen  the  hidden  wounds.     You  are 


■'  IWA  ia  RtuHtl" 
At    said,    "cr    ralhtr 

Ihi  hru/t  fum  that  kiiLh  ket 


a  guest  and  Russia  treats  you  as  such  as 
long  as  you  don't  go  peeping  into  her 
dirk  passages.     But  as  for  us — her  sons 
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— she  treats  us  as  an  unnatural  mother 
treats  refractory  children.  No  wonder 
our  blood  is  flame." 

**  Not  our  country  but  the  Govern- 
ment/ objected  Dmitri.  "  Our  mother 
Russia  is  enslaved  with  us." 

Such  revolt  vibrated  in  the  low-toned 
voice  that  Alexander's  only  answer  was 
silence. 

They  reached  one  of  the  entrance 
gates,  and  Alice  passed  into  the  road.  A 
soldier — on  his  way  to  relieve  the  neigh- 
bouring Staff  sentinel — his  shouldered 
bayonet  glittering  in  the  moonlight,  his 
eyes  gazing  fixedly  in  front,  his  march- 
ing step  rapid — lurched  against  Alice 
as  he  went  by  and  she  shrank  back 
against  Shura.  He  shook  back  his 
dark  hair  and  pointed  to  the  retreating 
soldier.  "  Voila  la  Russie  !  "  he  said, 
"or  rather  the  brute  force  that  holds 
her  down  ! " 

"  Shura  !  "  cried  a  clear,  reproving 
voice,  and  the  piquantly  ugly  girl,  joining 
the  group,  turned  her  small,  bright, 
Japanese  eyes  reproachfully  upon  Alex- 
ander. "  Shura !  Please  don't  begin  your 
usual  nonsense." 


She  said  "  thou "  to  him.  They  had 
been  next-door  neighbours  all  their 
lives. 

"  But  I  wasn't  speaking  to  you,"  he 
objected. 

"  Worse.  You  are  trying  to  prejudice 
a  stranger  against  us.  It  is  really 
wicked  of  you,  Shura  !  You  have  no 
love  of  y©ur  country." 

He  played  with  the  silken  tassels  of 
the  cord  around  his  waist  and  said 
coolly,  "  Don't  make  me  quarrel  with 
you,  Lisok  !  " 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  lower  garden," 
suggested  Alice  as  a  diversion. 

They  came  upon  a  long  bench  among 
the  vines  and  sat  down  there,  Shura,  at 
the  end  of  the  seat,  getting  up  every 
now  and  again  to  pace  about  shaking 
his  curls.  He  could  not  sit  in  absolute 
quiet  for  a  second. 

"  I  am  going  to  Odessa  next  week," 
he  said  to  Alice  ;  "  I  like  Odessa,  chieHy 
because  of  the  sea.  It  is  my  passion. 
There  is  one  spot  by  the  Black  Sea 
shores  where  I  could  sit  all  day,  and, 
better  still,  all  night.  Yes,  I  am  glad 
to  go  to  Odessa." 


(To  be  continued.) 


IN  EIGHTEEN-HUNDRED-AND-TWO 

A    SOCIAL   RETROSPECT 
By  JOHN  ASHTON 


THERE  w,-as  no  wrangling  in  1801 
as  to  whether  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury commenced  on  January  1st  ;  it  was 
accepted  by  every  one,  the  only  draw- 
back to  the  universal  jubilation  over  the 
birth  of  the  new  era  being  that  Great 
Britain  was  still  engaged  in  a  long  and 
exhaustive  war. 

The      century,      otherwise,     opened 


auspiciously,  as  Ireland  was  formally 
incorporated  with  Great  Britain  by  the 
Act  of  Union.  We,  who  live  a  hundred 
years  later,  know  the  amount  of  benetit 
that  Union  has  been.  Practically,  it  in- 
volved a  new  Coat  of  Arms,  and  the 
Fleurs  de  Lys  of  France  had  to  make 
way  for  the  Harp  of  Hibernia.  So,  also, 
tile  National  Ensign  liad  to  be  altered, 
and  the  [iresent  Union  Jack  was  the 
outcome.  It  also  involved  the  altera- 
tion of  the  King's  style,  the  Book  of 
Common    Prayer,    and    necessitated    a 
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new  coinage  and  Great  Seal,  together 
with  large  additions  to  the  personality 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Food  was  very  dear ;  on  January  ist 
wheat  was  137s,  per 
quarter,  and  in  March 
it  reached  153s. ;  the 
price  of  bread  being 
respectively  is.  9jd.  and 
IS.  lojd.  per  quartern 
loaf ;  meat  was  much 
the  same  as  now,  but 
prices  of  provisions  fell 
directly  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  was  signed. 
Salmon  was  then  caught 
in  the  Thames,  and  the 
Times  of  September  8, 
1801,  records  that  "on 
Saturday,  as  a  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  amusing  them- 
selves in  a  wherry,  on 
the  Thames,  at  Shep- 
perton,  a  salmon  leaped 
from  the  river,  and  fell 
into  the  boat.  In  the 
struggle  to  seize  the 
fish,  the  wherry  was 
precipitated  down  the 
stream,  and  was  at 
length  overturned."  Tea 
was    from     7s.    6d.    to 

los.  per  lb,,  moist  sugar  from  6d.,  and     Town; 
lump  from  lid.     Coals  varied  with  the     ~ 
season,    as     they    do     now,    and    in 
November,  1801,  they  were  from  40s.  to 
56s.  per  chaldron,  of  which  the  average 
weight  was  28^  cwt. 

The  first  Census  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  (Ireland  was  not  included) 
took  place  in  this  year,  and  it  gives  a 
total  of  10,943,647,  which  includes 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  army,  navy, 
seamen,  and  convicts.  The  population 
of  the  Metropolis  was  then  given  as 
900,000,  which  includes  the  parishes  not 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

London  was  but  a  small  place.  On 
the  north  it  was,  virtually,  bounded  by 
the  then  New  Road ;  there  was  no 
Regent's   Park,  which   then  was  Mary- 


bone  Park  Farm.  Somers  Town  was 
being  laid  out  and  inhabited  ;  there 
were  very  few  houses  in  the  Hampstend 
Road  ;  but  a  small  village  at  Camden 
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id  houses  only  lined  the  Kentish 
Town  Road;  otherwise — all  fields. 
Where,  now,  are  Holloway  and  High- 
bury, was  all  agricultural  land,  whilst 
PentonviJle,  IsUngton,  Stoke  Newington, 
and  Hackney  were  composed  of  scat- 
tered houses. 

The  West  End  terminated  at  the 
Edgware  Road,  Paddington  and  West- 
bumia  were  fields ;  there  were  a  few 
houses  at  Kensington  and  Hammersmith. 
By  the  river,  houses  fringed  it  at  Chelsea, 
Fulham,  and  Chiswick  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  side,  Barnes  was  all  but  unin- 
habited. Putney  was  but  a  village,  and 
Wandsworth  and  Wimbledon  were 
commons. 

On  its  eastern  side  London  may  be 
said  to  have  ended  at  Mile  End  Gate, 
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Stepney  having  but  scattered  houses, 
yet  houses  sparsely  friuged  the  road 
until  Stratford  {a  mere  village)  was 
reached.  Li  me  house  and  Poplar, 
except  near  the  river,  were  fields,  and 
the  Isle  of  Dogs  was  uninhabited. 

On  the  south,  Southwark  and  Lambeth 
were  fairly  populous  ;  there  were  villages 
at  Stockwell  and  Clapham,  but  Camber- 
well  was  better 
housed,  as  were 
Deptford  and 
Greenwich. 
Lewi  sham  was 
a  long,  straggling 
village,  with 
houses  mainly  on 
one  side  of  the 
road ;  there  were 
a  few  houses  on 
the  verge  of 
Blackheath,  all 
else  being  lie  Ids. 

There  were  no 
railways,  and  all 
goods  were  con- 
veyed to  different 
parts  of  the 
country  by  canal 
or  by  road  by 
means  of  pack 
horses,  or  huge 
waggons  drawn 
by  eight  or  more 
horses.  The 
stage  and  mail 
coaches  had 
reached  a  high 
state  of  perfec- 
tion ;  but,  as  the 
company  travelling  by  them  was  very 
mixed  (sometimes  including  lunatics 
and  convicts),  those  who  could  afford 
it  used  their  own  carriages,  or  had  a 
post-chaise,  drawn  by  two  horses.  The 
main  roads,  which  were  kept  up  by 
means  of  tolls,  were  very  good,  but  the 
by-roads  were  awful.  Every  one  who 
had  any  distance  to  go  must  either 
use  a  carriage  or  go  on  horseback ; 
indeed,  every  man  was  obliged  to  know 
how  to  ride ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
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out  of  doors,  always  wore  breeches  and 
boots. 

Ill  London  there  was  another  high- 
way, the  River  Thames,  which  was 
much  patronised,  as  the  wherries  and 
watermen  were  very  numerous,  and  the 
fares  were  low.  The  "Port  of  London" 
meant  London  itself,  and  the  vessels  con- 
signed thereto  lay  in  the  "  Pool,"  which 
was  that  portion 
of  the  Thames 
immediately  be- 
low London 
Bridge,  which 
was,  literally,  a 
forest  of  masts. 
These  ships, 
which  were  of 
very  small  ton- 
nage, lay  in  mid- 
stream, and  dis- 
charged their 
cargoes  into 
lighters.  Indeed, 
so  crowded  was 
the  river,  that 
it  was  found 
necessary  to  ex- 
c  a  V  a  t  e  huge 
docks,  to  accom- 
modate the  ever 
increasing  num- 
ber of  vessels. 
The  West  India 
Docks  were  com- 
menced in  1800, 
and  partly 
opened  in  1802, 
in  which  year 
ihc  lirst  stone  of 
the  London  Docks  was  laid,  and  the 
East  India  Docks  soon  followed.  Early 
in  1801  a  shaft  was  sunk  at  Gravesend, 
to  tunnel  under  the  Thames,  but  the 
scheme  fell  through.  In  the  Times  of 
July  4,  i8or,  we  read  of  the  first  steam- 
lx>at  on  the  Thames  :  "An  experiment 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  on  the 
river  Thames,  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing a  b^rge  or  any  other  heavy  craft, 
against  tide,  by  means  of  a  steam 
engine,    on    a    very    simple    construe- 
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tion.  The  moment  the  engine  was 
set  to  work  the  barge  was  brought  about, 
answering  her  helm  quickly,  and  she 
made  way  against  a  strong  cuiTent,  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  per 
hour." 

Some  portions  of  London  must  have 
been  very  picturesque,  owing  to  the 
many  old  houses  remaining,  some  of 
them  t>eing  of  great  tieauty  ;  and  there 
were  many  stately  houses  of  the  time  of 


stones  ;  in  fact,  they  were  fever  factories, 
for  the  rain  had  to  do  all  the  scavenging 
they  ever  got,  and  the  kennels  were 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  filth  and  refuse. 
At  night,  the  city  was  very  insufficiently 
lit,  by  means  of  dim  oil  lamps,  at  far 
distances  apart,  and  self  -  respecting 
persons  enlisted  the  services  of  a  link- 
boy. 

The  police  were  very  inefficient,  and, 
in  case  of  riot,  utterly  powerless,   the 
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Anne  and  the  iirst  two  Georges  ;  but 
the  ordinary  street  architecture  was 
mean  beyond  conception — rows  and 
terraces  of  flat,  barrack-like  houses, 
built  of  brick,  and  without  any  redeeming 
architectural  feature.  However,  it  had 
the  credit  of  being  the  best-paved  city 
in  the  world  ;  and,  doubtless,  it  was  so, 
in  the  main  streets  ;  but,  turn  into  a  side 
street,  and  you  would  find  no  sewers  to 
carry  off  the  rain-water,  and  the  foot 
pavement  would    be  made    of   kidney 


remedy,  then,  being  to  call  out  the 
military  ;  and,  at  night,  the  guardianship 
of  the  streets  was  simply  ludicrous.  So 
thoroughly  was  the  inefficiency  of  the 
decrepit  old  watchmen  recognised,  that 
we  find  the  following  story  in  the 
Morning  Herald  of  October  30,  1803. 
"  It  is  said  that  a  man  who  presented 
himself  for  the  office  of  watchman  to  a 
parish  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  very 
much  infested  with  depredators,  was, 
lately,  turned  away  from  the  Vestry  with 
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THB  THREE  «K.  WllJGWS'S, 

this  reprimand,  '  I  am  astonished  at 
the  impudtrnce  of  such  a  grcul,  slroii};, 
stuniy  fellow  as  you  being  so  iiUc  as  to 
apply  for  a  watchman's  situation,  when 
you  are  capable  of  labour ! '  "  In  order 
to  keep  them  awake  whilst  peramliu- 
lating  their  rounds,  their  duty  was  to 
cry  the  hour  and  the  state  of  the  weather, 
a  proceeding  which  must  have  given 
friendly  notice  to  any  thief  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, after  which  they  would  retire 
to  their  boxes  for  a  snooze.  In  tlie 
accompanying  illustration  we  see  him, 
together  with  the  seller  of  "  Saloop," 
made  from  sassafras  root,  the  water- 
cress girl,  two  drummers,  and  the  little 
climbing  tioy. 

This  last  was  the  lirst  to  make 
the  day  hideous  with  his  shrill  cry 
of  " Swe-e-e-e-ep,  Sweep  Soot  O!" 
to  be  followed  by  the  milk-women, 
mostly  strapping  wenches  from  Wales, 
carrying  a  wooden  yoke  and  pails, 
with  their  indescribable  yell  of  "  Milk 
below  1 " 

No.  33a    November,  1902. 


Then   would    come   the   early  baker, 

ringing  a  bell,  and  calling  out,  "  Hot 
loaves  ! "  at  the  top  of  his  voice  ;  and 
the  watercress  girl,  who  had,  probably, 
hieen  a-foot  half  the  night,  searching 
the  ditches  round  London  for  cress. 
And,  after  breakfast  the  cries  were 
legion  : 

•'  Baking  or  Boiling  Apples  "  ; 
"  Band-boxes  "  ;  "  Baskets  "  ;  "  Bellows 
to  mend  "  ;  "  Brick-dust "  ;  "  Bill  of  the 
Play";  "Cat's  and  Dog's  Meat"; 
"  Chairs  to  mend  "  ;  "  Cherries  "  ; 
"  Dust  O  ! "  with  a  bell ;  "  Green 
Hastings"  were  early  peas;  "Hair 
brooms  "  ;  "  Hot  spiced  Ginger  bread  "  ; 
"  Knives  to  grind "  ;  "  Lavender,  six 
bunches  a  penny  "  ;  "  Mackerel  "  ; 
"  New  Potatoes  "  ;  "  Old  Clothes  "  ; 
"Rabbits";  "Sand  O!";  "Strawberries." 

These  are  only  some  of  the  daily  cries 
of  London,  to  which  noise  the  postman 
added  his  bell  :  he  wore  a  hat  with 
cockade,  a  scarlet  coat,  blue  breeches, 
and  white  stockings.  The  rates  for 
postage  were  3d.  for  i  oz.  for  15  miles, 
increasing  to  lod.  not  exceeding  300 
miles. 

For  indoor  furniture  a  classical  fashion 
prevailed  among  the  upper  classes,  but 
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that  of  the  middle  clase  was  tasteless  to 
a  degree  :  the  chairs  were  high-backed 
and  heavy,  the  tables  stood  on  a  pedestal 
with  tripod,  the  mantelpieces  were 
shallow,  and  the  poor  httle  grate  was 
constructed  so  as  to  burn  the  maximum 
of  coal,  and  give  out  the  minimum  of 
heat.  The  fireiions  stood  against  the 
mantelpiece,  with  a  high,  ugly,  per- 
forated brass  fender.  A  bell-rope  was 
on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  a  pair  of 
bellows  and  a  hearth  broom  on  the 
other.  Lamps  were  so 
smoky  that  they  were  not 
used  ;  and,  although  Ar- 
gand's  invention  was 
known,  it  was  not  in 
domestic  use.  Candles  (or, 
generally,  but  one  candle) 
were  in  use  and  were  of 
tallow,  with  a  cotton  wick  ; 
for  wax  candles  were  only 
for  state  occasions,  and 
rush  lights,  or  a  bundle  of 
rushes  soaked  in  tallow, 
were  for  kitchen  consump- 
tion. Brimstone  matches, 
a  flint  and  steel,  and  a 
tinder-box  were  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  a  light. 

Sanitary  arrangements 
were  very  incomplete,  most 
houses  having  their  own 
cesspools  ;  bathing  was  al- 
most unknown  —  washing 
was  performed  in  a  very 
perfunctory  manner.  The 
rooms  were  kept  as  air- 
tight as  possible  ;  the  beds  were  very 
high,  and  could  only  be  got  into  by 
the  medium  of  bed-steps  ;  but,  once  in, 
one  was  almost  drowned  in  an  ocean 
of  feather  bed,  whilst  every  precaution 
against  fresh  air  was  taken  by  means  of 
thick  curtains,  which  were  always  closely 
drawn. 

In  1801  the  ladies  wore  hideous  poke 
bonnets,  short  waists,  or  rather  none  at 
all,  and  were  much  befrilled  and  furbe- 
lowed.  After  the  Peace  the  French 
fashions  were  followed,  and  what  they 
were    like  may    t>e  gleaned    from  the 


costume  of  Madame  Recamier,  who 
came  over  here  in  1802.  She  appeared 
in  Kensington  Gardens  li  ranliqrie,  a 
muslin  dress  clinging  to  her  form  Uke 
the  folds  of  the  drapery  on  a  statue,  her 
hair  in  a  plait  at  the  back,  and  falling  in 
small  |-inglets  round  her  face,  and  greasy 
with  hiiile  antique;  a  large  veil  thrown 
over  her  head  completed  her  attire,  that, 
not  unnaturally,  caused  her  to  be  followed 
and  stared  at.  Feminine  fashions  changed 
as  rapidly  as  they  do  now,  and  we  see 
in  the  accompanying  satiri- 
cal print  (which,  of  course, 
is  exaggerated)  what  they 
wore  in  1810. 

Men's  dress  did  not  vary 
so  much,  and  a  very  good 
type  of  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  picture  of  Lord  Llan- 
daff  and  his  two  brothers, 
veritable  "  Bond  Street 
loungers,"  in  1S03.  Men 
were  far  from  indolent, 
even  if  rich.  During  their 
several  months'  sojourn  in 
the  country  they  rode, 
hunted,  and  shot ;  and  in 
town  they  took  much  exer- 
cise either  on  foot  or  horse- 
back. They  drank  a  good 
deal,  but  it  was  pure  wine, 
and  only  after  dinner  ;  and 
they  gambled  considerably. 
but  it  was  only  in  the 
evening.  The  Clubs  were 
very  few,  and  very  select. 
There  were  White's,  the 
Beef  Steak,  Cocoa  -  tree, 
Brookes',  Royal  Naval,  and 
These  were  all  difficult  of 
access,  and  those  outside  their  portals 
had  to  content  themselves  with  the 
taverns  and  coffee  -  houses  of  the 
metropolis. 

As  it  ever  was,  "  they  married  wives 
and  were  given  in  marriage,"  but  Gretna 
Green  was  then  in  full  force,  and  many 
were  the  couples  who  went  post  on  that 
northern  road,  and  were  married  by  the 
blacksmith,  as  we  see  in  Rowlandson's 
picture.    These  marriages,  which  were, 
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Dilletanti, 
Boodle's, 
Arthur's. 
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according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  perfectly  March  24,  1802,  a  patent  was  granted  to 

legal  and  binding,   provided   the  con-  Trevithtck  and  Vivian  for  '•  Methods  for 

trading  parties  avowed  themselves  to  be  improving    the   Construction    of    Steam 

man   and   wife  before   witnesses,  were  Engines,  and    the    Application   thereof 

only  made  illegal  by  Act  of  Parliament  fordrivingCarriagesandother  purposes," 

in  i8^6.  Boulton,  who  was  associated  with  Watt 


There  were  plenty  of  amusements 
such  as  concerts,  &c.,  and  seven  theatres 
then  sufficed  for  all  I^ondon.  At  these 
the  performances  commenced  at  half- 
past  six,  and  the  public  were  admitted 
at  half-price  at  the  end  of  the  third  act 
of  the  play.  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh 
gardens  provided  out-of-door  evening 
amusements,  and  the  suburban  tea- 
gardens  were  very  numerous  ;  but  sight- 


seeing, as  we  have  it,  was  then  nearly 
unknown.  There  were  nearly  forty 
monthly  magazines  published,  and 
London  had  six  daily  morning  papers, 
four  evening— ten  bi-  and  tri-weeldy — 
eight  Saturday  and  six  Simday  papers. 
Science,  as  we  understand  it,  was  not, 
or  rather  was  just  coming  into  life  under 
the  fostering  care  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
Medicine  was  getting  less  empirical,  and 
Cline  and  Cooper  lectured  on  anatomy 
and  surgery.  Mechanical  science  was 
awakening,  and  it  was  time,  as  \vc  may 
see  by  this  sketch  by  Pyne,  in  his 
Microcosm  (1803-6)  of  an  iron  foundr>-. 
Steam  was  only  used  as  a  drudge,  to  turn 
a  wheel,  or  pump  water  ;  but  Watt  was 
working  hard  to  liberate  it  ;   and    on 


in  the  improvement  of  the  steam  engine, 
was  hard  at  work  at  his  mint  at 
Birmingham.  In  1797  he  undertook 
the  production  of  a  new  copper  coinage 
for  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  also,  in  1805, 
supplied  the  machinery  for  the  new 
mint  on  Tower  Hill.  Marc  Isambard 
Brunei  and  Joseph  Bramah  were  then 
also  hard  at  work.  A  patent,  dated 
April  30,  1801,  was  granted  to  John 
Gamble,  of  Leicester 
Square,  for  a  machine 
for  making  paper  in 
single  sheets,  without 
seam,  or  joinings,  from 
one  to  twelve  feet  and 
upwards  wide,  and 
from  one  to  forty-five 
feet  and  upwards  in 
length.  This  was  an 
improvement  in  size, 
but  the  continuous 
length  of  paper  was 
only  patented  by  Four- 
drinicr  in  1807. 

One  thing  in  this 
retrospect  may  not  be 
omitted,  and  that  is 
Crime.  This,  like  the  poor,  we  have 
always  with  us,  and  the  only  reason  for 
mentioning  it  is  to  show  the  very  different 
treatment  it  received  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  punishment  of  death  was 
meted  out  for  what  we  should  now  term 
minor  offences  such  as  "  privately  stealing, 
or  picking  pockets  above  one  shilling, 
and  shop  lifting  above  five  shillings." 
There  were,  in  1801,  atwive  one  kiimired 
ami  si.rlv  different  offences  which  snb- 
jecled  the  guilty  parties  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  Of  course  all  did  not 
suffer  that  penalty,  but  were  transported 
to  Xew  South  Wales,  according  to  the 
Act  of  1787.  In  the  Metropolis  there 
were  eighteen  prisons  and  eleven  police 
offices. 
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By  ETHEL  GODDARD 


CRAVEN  ROW  might  be  fitly  called 
a  street  of  disappointment.  It  was 
in  a  shabby  part  of  London,  it  was 
narrow  and  dark,  full  of  houses  which 
bore  the  inscription '/  Apartments  to  Let,'' 
and  it  was  inhabited  solely  by  writers  of 
very  small  note.  Those  writers  formed 
a  sort  of  confraternity ;  they  spoke 
together  of  their  hopes — those  hopes 
w^hich  had  been  theirs  since  youth  ; 
sometimes  they  whispered  of  their 
failures — and  that  was  a  long  story. 

Clement  Trafford  was  the  one  bright 
element  in  Craven  Row.  He  was  young 
enough  to  laugh  at  his  failures  and  to 
dream  of  his  successes — successes  which 
Craven  Row  said  would  certainly  be  his, 
for  the  confraternity  saw  exceptional 
talent  in  the  bright-faced,  impulsive  lad, 
who  was  the  boy  of  the  community, 
his  twenty-seven  years  were  as  nothing 
in  the  eyes  of  the  disappointed  men  and 
women  of  Craven  Row,  and  besides  he 
bore  them  lightly.  He  was  tall,  rather 
slight,  but  wiry  ;  he  walked  as  though  he 
had  something  to  do,  which,  unlike  most 
of  the  confraternity,  he  generally  had. 
He  had  fair  hair  which  grew  in  wavy 
masses,  his  face  would  have  been  almost 
beautiful  in  a  woman,  being  a  perfect  oval, 
but  the  mouth  took  away  any  impression 
of  effeminacy,  being  large  and  rather 
compressed,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
the  mouths  of  those  who  have  a  purpose 
in  life.  His  eyes  were  blue,  and  they 
gave  him  his  look  of  youth,  for  they  were 
wide  open,  honest,  and  they  seemed  to 
look  far  away  to  something  happy. 

"  That  boy  will  be  heard  of  yet,"  his 
friends  would  say  admiringly  ;  "he  is 
young — there  is  time." 

j8o 


The  first  distinguished  thing  "  that 
boy  "  did  was  to  get  married  and  bring 
home  to  his  poor  rooms  a  dainty  lady  as 
petite  as  he  was  large,  as  dark  as  he 
was  fair,  with  pretty  brown  eyes,  which, 
however,  did  not  look  away  to  any  happy 
distance,  being  keenly  interested  in  the 
things  of  the  moment,  and  a  sweet,  soft 
mouth  which  made  the  women  of  Craven 
Row  shake  their  heads  and  say  "  Mrs. 
Trafford  would  never  do  in  rooms." 

This  marriage  first  woke  the  Row  up 
to  the  fact  that  Clement  was  no  boy,  but 
a  man,  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and 
then  the  Row  began  to  think  that  it  was 
fully  time  Clement's  success  should  begin, 
that  he  should  write  his  great  book  and 
not  let  it  be  like  the  great  books  which 
they  had  all  tried  to  write  ;  he  should 
begin  at  once,  so  that  he  might  have 
time  to  fail  and  get  up  again.  They, 
poor  creatures,  w^ere  using  time  for 
failure,  they  hoped  to  succeed  in  eternity. 

Craven  Row  was  introduced  to  Ethel 
Trafford  by  means  of  a  reception  given 
in  Trafford's  three  dingy  rooms.  He  had 
tried  to  make  the  little  sitting-room  less 
dingy,  and  in  order  to  beautify  and 
ennoble  it  he  had  hung  an  exquisite 
photogravure  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  in 
the  best  attainable  light  and  left  the 
rest  of  the  room  in  quiet  shabbiness. 
That  photogravure  had  been  a  great 
extravagance,  but  then  to  make  the  room 
right  for  Ethel  he  would  do  anything. 
Even  in  spite  of  the  extravagance,  how- 
ever, the  room  looked  shabby  still  to 
Trafford's  anxious  eyes,  when  he  stood 
by  his  dainty  bride  and  introduced  his 
old  friends. 

His  friends  had  come  all  in  their  best, 
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but  he  looked  at  Ethel  and  saw  that  shabby  in  the  extreme.  Ingenuous 
it  was  a  shabby  best.  He  knew  that  Trafford  forgot  that  love  will  sometimes 
they  were  all  anxious  to  be  friendly  with     hide  shabbiness ;  he  also  forgot  that  Ethel 


Ethel,  but  he  wondered  nervously  if  she  was  one  of  a  large  poor  family,  which 

were  anxious  to  be  friendly  with  them,  had  executed  that  feat  known  as  "  letting 

She  was  so  dainty,  so  lovely,  she  could  itself  down."     It  had  let  itself  down  toa 

scarcely  bear  shabbiness  ;  and  yet  why  side  street  and  dinner  at  two,  which  way 

bad  she  married  him  7     He  was  surely  of  living  by  no  means  appealed  to  extrava- 
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gant,  ease-loving  Ethel,  and,  giving  such 
heart  as  she  had  to  the  man  who  w^as  so 
tremulously  in  love  with  her,  she  left  the 
dreary  populous  house  with  its  perennial 
smell  of  dinners,  to  marry  Trafford  and  to 
push  him  onwards  to  success.  Now,  by 
success,  she  meant  a  nice  house,  an  easy- 
running  establishment,  and  of  course 
money,  while  to  him  success  signified 
fame,  and  an  attained  ideal — wherein  lay 
a  difference. 

The  shabby  friends  departed  ;  they 
had  not  enjoyed  their  afternoon.  The 
women  had  felt  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
side Ethel,  who  was  so  chic  and  pretty, 
whilst  the  men  felt  vaguely  that  though 
she  was  charming  and  lovely  she  might 
very  possibly  laugh  at  her  company 
when  it  had  gone.  For  it  knew  it 
was  a  shabby  company,  and  it  was  sensi- 
tive on  the  point.  It  also  fully  under- 
stood that  Ethel  could,  of  course,  know 
nothing  of  all  those  great  things  which 
could  have  been  done  if 

When  Trafford  and  Ethel  were  left 
alone  he   looked  at  her  timidly. 

"  How  do  you  like  them,  darling  ? 
They  have  been  good  friends  to  me.^* 

''  So  !  Well  now,  Clem,  are  they  not 
just  a  teeny  bit — what  shall  I  say  ? — 
dowdy  ?  " 

*'  They  are  poor,  Ethel,  and  oh  !  my 
dear  one,  all  those  women  have  had  to 
work  as,  thank  God,  you  never  shall. 
They  have  failed,  been  disappointed, 
insulted — the  result  is  a  little  newspaper 
work,  and  a  pittance.  Don't  be  hard 
on  them,  dear,  because  you  are  so,  so 
different." 

"  I  hope  I  am,  Clem."  Her  musical 
laugh  had  the  heartless  ring  of  the  laugh 
of  an  untroubled  woman.  *'  Now,  Clem, 
tell  me  how  soon  we  shall  be  able  to  go 
and  Hve  in  a  nice  house  all  of  our  very 
own  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  dearie.  You  see  I  am 
only  struggling — I  told  you  that — and  it  is 
uphill  work.  Can't  you  be  happy  here 
with  me  ? " 

Ethel  leant  forward  towards  him,  and 
as  she  did  so  a  kindly  beam  of  the  setting 
sun  touched  her  hazel  eyes,  giving  them 


a  sweet  foreign  softness.  She  laid  her 
hands  tenderly  on  Clement's  shoulders  ; 
she  was  only  three  weeks  married,  and 
his  great  love  had  roused  a  mysterious 
corresponding  flicker  in  her  heart. 

^^  Clem,"  she  said,  ''  I  could  be  happy 
with  you  anywhere." 

So  she  could  have  been,  dainty  little 
lady  though  she  was,  had  she  been 
provided  with  costly  and  soft  furniture 
for  the  adornment  of  the  ''  anywhere." 

Then  a  year  passed,  and  Clement 
Trafford  found  that  his  life  was  growing 
tangled.  Money  seemed  to  fly,  and  with 
it  flew  time,  for  Clement's  days  were 
passed  in  that  pot-boiling  which  Viras  such 
a  check  on  his  plans  and  ambitions.  Ethel 
wanted  a  great  deal,  and  he,  while  long- 
ing to  give  her  all  she  desired,  still  wanted 
to  work  on  and  show  the  world  his  best ; 
also  Ethel  w^as  giving  less  than  she  had 
given  at  first  of  love  and  tenderness. 
She  seemed  too  anxious  about  money, 
too  little  thoughtful  of  his  work  as  work. 
She  did  not  sympathise  with  him  in  his 
ideas  of  the  loftiness  of  literature,  and 
poor  Trafford  often  wondered  if  she  ever 
had  sympathised,  if  he  had  not  been 
deluded,  if  he  had  not  clothed  her  with 
foreign  graces,  treating  her  as  he  would 
have  treated  a  beloved  heroine  of  his 
own  creation.  That  was  a  long  step 
on  the  path  of  disillusionment,  it  was 
a  very  long  step  to  have  taken  after 
a  year  of  married  life  with  a  dainty 
woman,  and  the  thing  which  had  first 
started  Trafford  on  that  path  was  a  small 
thing,  a  trival  circumstance,  but  it  had 
been  the  first  cause  of  the  tired  look 
which  was  now  often  in  his  eyes,  and  of 
the  little  sarcastic  twist  which  his  lips 
were  gradually  acquiring.  It  was  thus 
that  the  cause  came. 

One  evening  in  the  little  sitting-room 
Trafford  sat  writing  and  Ethel  reading  ; 
her  book  was  scy^^r^hat  of  the  "  penny 
dreadful  "  JffJ^albeit  its  price  was  six 
shillin^^ind  its  author  an  accredited 
pYOVJf0\  of  the  age.  Just  as  Ethel 
^"^^^hed  the  last  page  Trafford  apparently 
%^shed  his  last  page  too,  for  he  left  the 
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writing-table  and  came  to  where  she  sat         Then  he  read  it  to  her,     "  It "  was  a 

by  the  tire.  tale  of  sorrow,  which  Trafford  sometimes 

"  Shall  I  read  you  this,  darling  ?  "  he     found  hard  enough  to  read  aloud  steadily. 


ffi^  is  everylhiiig  sa  i!ira/ .' ' 


aslced.    "  I  have  never  read  you  anything 

of    mine,  and    I    want    to    have    your 

opinion — you  must  be  my  liresidecrilic."' 

"  It  is  not  learned,  is  it,  Clem  ? " 

"  No — oh  no.  You  will  like  it,  I  hope." 


It  was  well  that  he  did  not  look  up  to 
see  if  the  bright  eyes  opposite  to  him  were 
dimmed  with  tears,  for  they  were  quite 
bright  and  cheerful,  which  would  have 
disappointed  him.     He  read  the  last  few 
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lines  in  a  voice  somewhat  tremulous  from 
feeling,  and  then  he  looked  up  for  Ethel's 
word  of  approval. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  she  said  ;  *'  it  is  very  nice  ; 
awfully  sad,  of  course.  Now  how  much 
do  you  think  you  will  get  for  it  ?  " 

That  was  what  had  first  opened 
Clement  Trafford's  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  intellect  and  feeling  wherewith  he 
had  beHeved  his  wife  to  be  endowed  had 
no  place  in  her  being,  and  from  that 
evening  when  first  he  realised  her  want 
of  sympathy,  her  paucity  of  intellect, 
Tralford  felt  his  wife  had  been  to  him 
a  disappointment,  beside  which  many 
of  the  disappointments  of  Craven  Row 
might  fade  into  insignificance. 

Ethel,  indeed,  was  just  the  woman  of 
all  others  whom  a  man  w4th  high  art 
ideals  should  not  have  married.  Where 
he  saw  a  good  piece  of  work,  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  to  be  proud,  she  saw  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  new  hat.  So 
through  all  the  things  of  hfe  she  saw 
the  material  side,  he  the  spiritual,  and 
in  a  year  Trafford  had  discovered  this, 
which  augured  well  for  his  insight,  his 
critical  faculty,  but  poorly  for  his  chance 
of  happiness  in  life. 

Craven  Row  mourned  as  one  man  the 
disillusionment  of  its  favourite,  painfully 
apparent  in  his  wearied  eyes  and  drawn 
face,  but  Ethel  saw  nothing,  felt  nothing, 
except  that  their  two-  rooms  and 
Clement's  small  study  were  horribly 
shabby  and  that  Clement  somehow  did 
not  seem  to  succeed.  Then  one  day  she 
spoke  forcibly.  It  was  about  eighteen 
months  after  their  marriage.  Trafford 
and  she  were  sitting  together  after 
dinner,  she  trimming  a  hat,  he  listlessly 
trying  to  summon  energy  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  pot-boiler.  The 
silence  being  born  of  vacuity  was  de- 
pressing, and  at  length  Ethel  spoke. 

"  When  are  we  to  leave  these  rooms, 
Clem  ?  Why  is  everything  so  slow  ?  I 
never  dreamt  that  you  would  take  so 
long  to  get  known,  that  you " 

*'  Oh,  stop  1  I  cannot  *  get  known,'  as 
you  say,  all  at  once.  I  cannot  get  known 
at  all  while  you  check  me  and  tie  me  to 


pot-boiling.  I  have  a  book  in  the  rough  ; 
it  would  be  a  good  piece  of  work.  I 
could  feel  proud  of  it,  but  I  should  need 
time  to  do  it  in,  and  you  make  me  write 
rubbish  so  that  you  may  have  things  you 
do  not  want.  The  book  would  be  worth 
writing  ;  it  is  always  battering  on  my 
brain  and  wanting  to  get  done.  If  you 
had  a  little  sympathy  and  some  ambition 
I  might  do  well.  As  it  is — well,  my 
future  is — paragraphs  !  " 

*' Ambition  !  I  have  all  the  ambition  ; 
it  is  you  who  have  none.  I  have  told 
you  so  many  times  that  you  will  always 
be  insignificant  if  you  live  in  a  back 
street  and  never  try  to  know  leading 
people,  but  you  won't  mind  me." 

**  You  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
I  have  no  right  to  know  those  people, 
till  I  have  done  something.  We  are  at 
cross  purposes,  Ethel.  I  must  go  and 
do  some  work." 

So  Trafford  went  to  the  cupboard 
dignified  by  the  name  of  study,  in  which 
he  worked  at  his  pot-boiling,  and  Ethel 
sat  by  the  fire  wondering  why  she  had 
married  *^  a  stingy,  selfish,  irritable 
creature  like  Clem." 

Through  Trafford's  mind,  while  he 
worked,  ran  the  thought  that  Ethel,  the 
woman  he  had  chosen,  w^as  choking  his 
best  possibilities.  He  felt  that  she  would 
never  understand  the  keenness  of  his 
longing  to  complete  that  great  thing  of 
his  which  lay  in  an  untidy  pile  waiting 
for  his  hand  to  touch  it.  That  she  could 
sympathise  with  the  mental  pain  which 
he  endured  from  the  stifling  of  his 
powers  he  knew  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  that  night  Trafford  saw  himself 
taking  his  place  among  the  dreary 
failures  of  Craven  Row,  for  he. found  it 
hard  to  imagine  that  anything  other 
than  failure  should  result  from  inferior 
work,  mortgaged  before  it  was  com- 
pleted to  pay  for  dainty  inutilities. 

Another  year  passed,  and  still  Trafford 
boiled  the  pot,  while  his  great  thing  lay 
untouched. 

Spring  had  come  round  again  with  its 
joyful  suggestions  of  new  life  and  hope. 
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To  Trafford  it  brought  longings  for  the 
free,  sweet  country,  the  unobsc.ured  sky  ; 
to  Ethel  it  spoke  of  choice  bargains  and 
of  a  woman  daintily  garbed  in  those 
same  bargains.  EthePs  spring  thoughts 
were  somewhat  of  a  check  upon  the 
reahsation  of  Trafford's  longings,  and  on 
the  whole  he  found  it  best  to  keep  those 
longings  in  his  heart. 

He  sat  in  his  stuffy  study  one  glorious 
afternoon  working  away  as  though  for 
dear  life.  His  face  twitched,  his  mouth 
was  compressed,  his  whole  position 
spoke  of  nervous  excitement.  When 
tlie  door  opened  with  a  creak  he  almost 
swore,  and  when  Ethel  entered  in  all 
the  braveiy  of  a  trailing  gown  of  white 
cloth  he  scowled,  though  her  softly 
rounded  figure  looked  its  best  and  her 
piquante  face  w^as  smiling  sweetly. 
Ethel,  for  her  part,  looked  at  her 
husband  with  a  feeling  of  discontent 
and  disappointment  ;  he  was  so  shabby, 
so  almost  old-looking,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  very  little  result  for  it  all. 

*' Are  you  coming,  Clem  ?  '^ 

"  Where  ! "  The  w^ord  was  not  an 
interrogation  ;  it  was  a  nervous  semi- 
shout. 

"Why,  to  Mrs.  Forsythe's  tea,  of 
course.  You  really  will  never  get 
known  if  you  don't  go  to  these  things. 
All  the  writers  do  it." 

"  Oh  !  Well,  I  sha'n't.  I  have  neither 
clothes  nor  inclination.  Listen  for  a 
moment,  Ethel.  I  am  just  finishing  a 
batch  of  short  stories.  They  are  all 
ordered  and  I  can  get  the  money  at 
once.  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  a  weekly 
allowance  and  give  up  this  maddening 
pot-boiling  for  a  while.  I  must  get  my 
book  done."  As  he  ended  he  looked  at 
her  half  in  deprecation,  half  in  dcliance. 

"  Your  book  ?  Why  on  earth  can't 
you  do  it  at  odd  moments  ? " 

"  Because  I  can't.  Those  '  blouse  and 
toque '  stories  take  the  whole  life  out  of 
my  brain." 

"  Well,  Clem,  there's  not  much  result 
from  them.  Here  we  are  still  in  these 
wretched  rooms.  Certainly  I  have 
furnished  them  a  bit  better " 


*^  You  have  with  bone  of  my  bone  and 
flesh  of  my  flesh.  Now  look  !  the  money 
will  only  be  about  thirty  shillings  a  week, 
and  will  last  you  for  a  month  ;  then  I 
shall  have  to  return  to  harness." 

Ethel  reddened  as  he  mentioned  the 
sum,  and  tears  shone  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  can't  do  on  thirty  shillings  a  week 
— pay  for  these  rooms  and  everything 
out  of  that." 

"You  must,  for  a  month."  His  face 
changed  suddenly,  and  a  look  of  yearn- 
ing came  into  his  eyes.  "  Ethel,  Ethel, 
w^on't  you  help  me  ?  It  drives  me  mad 
to  have  this  great  thing  of  mine  kept 
back.  I  know  it  is  good.  Trust  me, 
dear,  and  wait.  I  only  ask  you  for  a 
month's  forbearance." 

'*  Clem,  you  are  absurd.  Can't  you  do 
it  with  your  other  work  ?  " 

"  No,  and  I  won't."  The  old  sarcastic 
look  was  back  again.  "  There,  go  to 
your  party.     You  can't  understand." 

**  No,  I  can't.  I  don't  beHeve  you 
know  what  you  want  yourself." 

**  I  have  told  you  anyhow  what  I 
intend  to  do.  I  wish  you  could  realise 
that  *  the  life  is  more  than  meat.' " 

"  Don't  be  cross,  Clem,  and  don't  lay 
your  head  on  the  table — it  looks  so 
affected,  such  a  tragedy  attitude.  You 
never  said  my  dress  is  pretty." 

'*  Yes,  it  is  pretty  ;  it  suits  you  ;  it 
makes  you  look  like  a — a  basil  plant." 

Trafford  sighed  from  relief  w^hen  the 
dainty  little  figure,  redolent  of  violets, 
left  his  dusty  den.  He  wrote  fast  for 
nearly  an  hour,  and  then  a  decisive  rasp 
of  the  pen  told  that  his  work  was  done. 
He  leant  back  wearily,  gazing  at  the 
photogravure  of  the  Madonna  which 
had  hung  in  his  study  since  Ethel  had 
flanked  it  in  the  sitting-room  with  cheap 
plaques. 

**  God  !  "  he  murmured  drowsily,  "  it 
is  good  to  rest." 

He  rested  there  until  the  hght  of  the 
street  lamps  shone  into  his  study,  show- 
ing up  in  their  crude  glitter  the  hollow 
cheeks,  lined  mouth,  and  dark-circled 
eyes,  which  spoke  so  plainly  of  some 
vampire,  spiritual  or  phYsic^l. 
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Trafford's  vampire  came  at  last  to 
rouse  him ;  she  was  a  very  dainty 
vampire,  good  to  look  upon,  and  her 
hair  shone  as  a  woman^s  should,  her 
voice  was  liquidly  musical,  too,  as  it 
sounded  in  Trafford's  ears. 

**  Why  on  earth  are  you  sitting  in  the 
dark,  Clem  ? " 

"  I — oh,  because  I  wanted  to  rest." 
Trafford  sat  stiffly  erect,  his  eyes  looking 
appeahngly  at  Ethel,  his  hands  working 
nervously.  ''Ethel"  —  the  voice  was 
very  earnest — "  Ethel,  will  you  never 
try  to  understand  ?  Can  you  not  guess 
anything  of  the  awful  pain  I  have  gone 
through  while  I  kept  back  my  great 
work  to  please  you  ? " 

He  had  risen  and  held  both  her  hands 
tightly  in  his ;  Ethel  was  frightened  as 
she  saw  the  light  of  the  street  lamp 
flicker  over  his  tired  face  and  bright 
eyes. 

"  Come  to  dinner,  Clem,"  she  faltered. 
She  thought  that  he  owed  her  an  apology 
for  his  latest  development  of  stinginess  ; 
as  she  took  his  arm  she  felt  that  she 
was  very  magnanimous. 

''Then  you  can't  understand,"  Trafford 
said  wearily.     "  Let  us  go  to  dinner." 

Next  morning  the  bundle  of  manuscript 
was  opened,  and  Trafford  set  himself  to 
finish  the  work  which  he  had  begun  in 
brighter  days.  Soon  he  became  absorbed, 
writing  fiercely,  strenuously,  loosing  the 
pent-up  floods  of  months. 

Ethel  could  not  understand  him  ;  he 
puzzled  her  even  more  than  usual  when, 
atmeal-times,hestrodeoutof  hisHttleden, 
pale,  palpably  tired,  yet  with  a  strangely 
exultant  look  in  his  eyes.  He  never 
spoke  to  her  of  his  book,  for  he  had 
grown  to  understand  that  the  counting 
of  words  with  a  view  to  remuneration  was 
the  only  part  of  his  work  in  which  she 
was  interested.  Often  as  he  looked  at  her 
he  wondered  why  every  small  movement 
she  made  irritated  him,  seemed  to  rouse 
a  special  devil  within  him.  She  would 
have  been  seductive  enough  to  most  men, 

and  he  had  loved  her  once,  so  why ? 

No,  that  was  rubbish — he  had  never 
loved  her ;  he  had  loved    her    as    he 


thought  she  was — he  could  have  loved  a 
broomstick  on  the  same  terms.  Ethel 
had  been  no  more  than  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  high  ideals.  Sometimes  she 
spoke  to  him  of  the  prospects  of  living 
in  a  house  instead  of  in  rooms,  of  the 
probable  profits  of  his  book ;  then 
Trafford  reflected  bitterly  that  she  only 
saw  his  book  resolved  into  components 
of  clothes,  furniture,  and  money. 

"  Good  God  ! "  he  sometimes  whis- 
pered, "  why  was  I  such  a  fool  ?  It's  not 
her  fault ;  she  thinks  the  world  was 
created  only  for  her — some  people  are 
made  so." 

Wondering  still  why  he  had  ever 
endowed  that  little  doll  with  qualities 
adapted  to  make  him  happy,  he  returned 
to  his  dusty  study,  and  lost  himself  in  the 
absorption  of  creation,  while  Ethel  looked 
forward  to  the  end  of  what  she  called 
the  "  meagre  month." 

To  Trafford  that  month  was  full  of  an 
absorbing  delight.  He  was  saying  the 
words  which  had  hammered  at  his  brain 
for  so  long,  he  was  evolving  characters 
into  which  went  the  fruits  of  his  painfully 
sympathetic,  sorrowfully  two-sided 
nature.  It  pained  him  to  have  to 
sympathise  with  Ethel's  futile  selfishness, 
to  feel  that  he  ought  to  stop  her  covetous 
complainings  with  a  probably  unappre- 
ciated kiss,  but  in  his  work  his  instinct  of 
sympathetic  insight  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  so  that  each  day  he  was  able  to 
sing  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  for  some- 
thing done. 

Then  came  the  last  day  of  that  glorious 
month ;  his  work  was  just  done,  he  was 
at  one  time  glad  and  sorry — glad  with 
the  joy  of  the  thing  completed  worthily, 
sorry  with  the  foreboding  of  what  it 
would  mean  to  return  to  the  pot-boiling 
days,  for  except  when  he  was  obliged  to 
do  some  necessary  newspaper  work  no 
thought  of  money  had  crossed  Trafford's 
mind  in  all  that  month. 

On  that  last  day  he  was  in  his  little 
study  very  early,  and  the  monotonous 
scratching  of  his  pen  sounded  through 
the  silent  room.  He  wrote  until  long 
past  lunch-time,  until  Ethel  had  gone  out 
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to  a  pleasant  "  tea,"   revelling  in   the  moment,  the  lines  round  his  mouth  had 

thought  that  the  month  *as  over,  yet  become  gender,  his  face,  though  pitifully 

shamedly  conscious  that   she   had  dis-  thin  and  flushed,  was  full  of  joy. 

obeyed  her  husband,  that  certain  uncom-  What    did    anything    in    the    world 


fortable  extra  bills  had  somehow  sprung  matter   now   that   his  great    thing  was 

into  t>eing  in  that  short  time.  done  ?     Ethel's  complaints,  her  earthi- 

As     Trafford     wrote,     the     sunlight  ness,     her    shallowness,     were    of    no 

streamed  in  upon  him,  and  something  of  account.     He  had  put  the  best  of  himself 

the  look  of  the  "perennial  boy "  returned  into     a     worthy     work,    and     in     that 

to  his  face.     His  eyes  shone  with  happi-  consciousness    he     tasted     the    man's 

ncss    whenever    he    looked    up    for    a  equivalent  of  mother-joy,  when  his  last 
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word  was  written  and  his  pen  laid  down. 
He  looked  up ;  a  hunted  look  came 
into  his  face. 

"  If  only  she  had  not  pressed  me  !  If 
only  I  had  more  time  !  "  he  gasped. 

If  only  she  had  not  pressed  him, 
indeed,  that  pain  might  not  have  gripped 
him.  A  groan  throbbed  through  the 
room,  a  gush  of  warm  red  blood  flowed 
from  Trafford's  mouth.  His  head  fell 
forward  with  a  heavy  thud,  his  shoulders 
ceased  to  rise  and  fall,  he  lay  resting 
with  his  face  upon  that  darling  last  page. 
The  sun  shone  in  cheerily  upon  the  fair, 
wavy  mass  of  hair,  and  the  bright  red 
pool. 

Two  hoars  later  Ethel  stood  in  the 
doorway.  She  felt  in  a  moment  that  the 
silence  which  met  her  was  not  as  other 
silences,  that  even  the  cheap  clock  ticked 
in  an  unusual  way,  that  Clement's  head 
lay  strangely. 

"  Clem,  Clem  !  "  Her  half-whispered 
words  seemed  to  come  back  to  her,  she 
walked   timidly  across    the    room.     At 


sight  of  the  blood  she  paled  and 
trembled,  piior  httle  dainty  woman, 
in  her  bright  finery.  "Clem,  are  you 
awake  ? " — she  touched  his  neck  gently, 
gingerly,  with  a  shaking  hand. 

A  scream  rang  through  the  house,  a 
scream  of  pure  terror,  for  Ethel  Trafford 
had  met  reality  at  last. 

The  book  was  the  success  of  the 
season,  and  its  proceeds  made'  a  little 
nest-egg  for  Ethel.  "Very  httle,"  she 
said  pathetically,  "  but  then  dear  Clem 
was  always  a  failure." 

Craven  Row  raised  a  marble  cross  to 
the  memoiy  of  its  favourite  in  the  sooty 
little  town  churchyard,  where,  amid 
blackened  headstones  adorned  with 
"  everlasting "  tokens  of  an  affection 
which,  like  many  affections,  cannot  stand 
the  strain  of  constant  tendance,  Clement 
Trafford  lay  resting,  being  one  who  had 
"spoken  his  word  and  then  closed 
his  eyes,  lest  they  should  behold 
vanity." 


Writers  as  Readers. 

The  long  evenings  are  here — nothing, 
you  will  remark,  escapes  a  mind  trained 
in  observation — and  with  them  come 
from  Literarj-  Societies  and  Help  Myself 
Societies  and  Societies  for  Ageing  the 
Young,  communications  drawing  your 
attention  to  our  syllabus  for  the  coming 
winter  session  ;  yon  are  requested  to 
notice  that  it  includes  many  names  con- 
spicuous in  various  professions ;  the 
secretarj-  has  been  requested  by  his 
committee  to  offer  you  the  fifth  of 
November  as  an  appropriate  date  either 
for  a  lecture  or  for  a  reading  ftora 
your  complimentary  adjective,  adjec- 
tive, and  adjective  works.  Excepting 
for  the  commendable  motives  of  self- 
advertisement  there  does  not  seem  much 
reason  why  one  should 
nibble  at  this  bait ;  only 
for  the  very  few  is  there 
much  to  be  gained. 
There  are  the  incon- 
veniences of  winter  tra- 
veUing,  and  there  exist 
other  drawbacks.  A 
friend  of  mine  had  to 
give  up  lecturing  after 
one  season  because  he 
found  that  provincial 
committees  insisted  on 
making  him  drink  hot 
cocoa  after  his  hour  and 
a  quarter  ;  he  abhors  hot 
cocoa,  and  frequently  told  them  so, 
but  they  took  this  to  be  the  mere 
shyness  of  a  literary'  man  and  would  not 


hear  of  allowing  him  to  leave  until  he 
had  drained  his  cup  to  the  muddy  dregs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  public  man  on  the 
platform  is  not  so  much  a  lecturer  as  an 
exhibition.  Folk  want  to  see  him  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  so  weird 
looking  as  his  photographs  suggest ;  they 
want  to  hear  his  voice  to  discover 
whether  he  lias  an  accent ;  they  wish  to 
meet  him  afterwards  to  get  him  to  write 
his  name  on  a  table-cloth. 

A  Cow-Boy. 

I  have  reasons — selfish  reasons — for 
regretting  that  so  many  novels  are 
coming  to  as  from  America  ;  I  have 
other  reasons — also  selfish — for  hoping 
that  America  has  many  books  to  send 
us  by  Owen  Wister.  His  story  "  The 
Virginian,"  publi  sh  ed 
here  by  Macmillans,  has 
the  defect  of  coming  near 
to  plagiarising  tlic  title  of 
a  classic,  and  in  it  the 
words  "  clew  "  and  "  re- 
enforcement"  appear,  but 
I  cannot  find  Unit  it  has 
any  other  defects.  The 
Virginian,  around  whom 
the  story  is  written,  is 
i^lj^ta,  drawn     with     wonderful 

M^     I  «  cleverness ;    I  thought  I 

was     tired     of     reading 
about  school-marms,  uni- 
vei'saliy  woi-shippcd  ancl 
singularly  wcll-iooking,  but  the  delightful 
Miss  Mary  Stark  Wood  of  Bennington  has 
made  mc  desire  to  take  holiday  in  Ver- 
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mont.  The  Virginian,  all  the  way  through, 
is  a  straight  man  with  level  ideas. 

"  A  middlin'  doctor  is  a  pore  thing,"  said  the 
Virginian,  "  and  a  middlin'  lawyer  is  a  pore 
thing,  bill  beep  me  from  a  middlin'  man  of  God." 

The  preface  is  superfluous,  as  are  ail 
prefaces,  and  perhaps  everybody  is  a 
little  too  happy  at  the  end,  but  this  to 
me  is  a   commendable   fault.       I    can 
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assure  you  that  you  will  miss  a  very 
remarkable  novel  if  you  omit  to  read 
"The  Virginian"  by  Owen  Wlster. 


Staking  out  Claims. 

America  must  be  a  large  country,  to 
judge  from  the  volume  of  the  average 
American's  voice ;  but  there,  as  else- 
where, exists  some  trouble  on  the  part 
of  authors  In  discovering  new  ground  : 
in  travelling  through  American  fiction  I 
often  find  myself  on  the  tracks  that  are 
already  well  beaten.  Scotland,  1  should 
say,  has  been 
scribbled  all 
o ver ,  and 
there  are  few 
parts  of  Ire- 
land which 
the  pen  has 
not  touched  ; 
Wales  has  of 
late  received 
attention,  and 
scarce  a 
county  of 
England  i  s 
free,  A  shaded 
map  of  Eng- 
land would 
probably  give 
a  deep  tint 
to  Cornwall, 
Dorsetshire, 
Surrey,  Here- 
f ord  sh  i  re, 
Lancashire, 
and  York- 
shire, and  the 
litlle  Isle  of 
Man  would 
appear  a  mere 
blob ;  London 
would  be  blue- 
black  from  the 
centre  of  the 
City  to  the 
outside  of  the 

_        suburbs.     Mr. 

Arthur  Morri- 
son, cleverest 
of    all    the 

London  life,  has  a  new  novel  treating 
of  Ra(c1il¥  Highway  before  it  changed 
its  name  to  St.  George's  Street  East  and 
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became  respectable,  and  no  words  of 
mine  are  necessary  to  induce  those 
who  preserve  an  admiring  memory  for 
"  Tales  of  Mean  Streets  "  and  "  To 
London  Town"  lo  read,  without 
delay,  "A  Hole  in  the  Wall." 
Messrs.  Methuen's  list  is  the  richer 
for  this  volume  of  Mr.  Morrison's. 
With  certain  phases  of  London  life 
few  men  are  better  acquainted,  and 
none  can  write  of  them  with  so 
much  force,  ability,  and  keen  obser- 
vation. The  great  town  is  so  great 
that  it  is  possible  to  take  different 
views  of  it ;  these  views  depend 
upon  where  you  are  sitting,  and  that 
is  why  no  two  writers  on  London 
life  see  it  in  the  same  way  ;  perhaps 
no  two  readers  are  in  precise  agree- 
ment In  Mr.  Morrison's  new  book 
there  are  murders,  and  a  wallet  con- 
taining eight  hundred  pounds  that 
changes  hands  several  times ;  but 
those  who  do  not  yearn  to  read  of 
grisly  crime  will  be  glad  to  know 
the  good  little  Stevie  who  tells  one 
half  of  the  story  and  the  grandfather 
Nat  who  is  reformed  by  his  bright 
young  companionship.  I  Jind  a  note 
of  sympathy  in  the  novel,  and  a  new 
touch  of  tenderness  ver)'  pleasant  to 
meet.    There  is  melody  in  it. 

Music  in  London. 

I  suppose  a  man  who  likes  piano- 
organs  has  no  right  to  talk  of  music  in 
anything  above  a  whisper,  but  it  is 
permissible  for  him  to  comment  on  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  London 
appetite  for  melody.  The  County 
Council  has  artfully  won  the  affection  of 
the  people  by  providing  music  during 
the  summer  in  the  parks  ;  and  in  the 
winter  it  is  possible,  by  disbursement  of 
a  shilhng,  to  hear  at  Queen's  Hall  the 
best  music  played  l>y,  surely,  one  of  the 
finest  orchestras  in  the  world  ;  even 
the  music  in  theatres,  which  for  years 
consisted  of  a  mirthless  set  of  quadrilles 
with  occasionally  an  elephantine  waltz, 
is  now  worth  the  trouble  of  listening, 
although  audiences  brought  up  with  the 


idea  that  theatre  music  exists  only  in 
order  to  make  them  raise  their  voices 
have   not  yet   realised   the   fact.      And 


when  the  last  word  has  been  spoken 
against  piano-organs  it  must  be  admitted 
that  not  only  can  they  transform  grey 
bye-streets  into  cheerful  dancing-grounds, 
but  th.it  they  also  teach  people  to  whistle ; 
people  who  whistle  are  happy,  although 
they  do  not,  by  this  act  alone,  communi- 
cate happiness  to  other  people.  The 
whistler  is  too  seldom  faithful  to  one 
key,  and  this  is  held  by  the  best  musical 
authorities  to  be  a  defect ;  the  real  draw- 
back is  that  having  once  acquired  the 
art  he  is  liable  to  burst  absent-mindedly 
into  melody  during  pauses  in  conver- 
sation at  dinner-tables,  or  in  the  unex- 
pected hush  of  an  anthem  in  church. 

North  of  Gib. 

1    have  never  culti\-ated  a  close  ac- 
quaintance with   the  Spanish  language. 
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and  indeed  a  man  may  travel  in  the  towns 
of  Andalusia  with  no  further  equipment 
than  the  one  word  which  entreats 
beggars  to  go  away.  For  which  reason 
I  have  found  here  and  there  some 
difficulty  in  reading  "  The  Land  of  the 
Dons,"  which  Messrs.  Cassell  have  -just 
published.  A  sentence  like  this,  "  Surely, 
too,  it  was  the  peinadora  I  saw  emerging 
from  the  first-floor  gahinete  opposite,  the 
private  residence  of  the  prestamistay 
whose  three  delightful  daughters  I 
happen  to  know  are  ahonadas  to  the 
tendidos  de  somhra  of  the  bull-ring" 
makes  one  feel  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
read  the  work  in  translations,  sir.  Even 
a  footnote  by  the  author  concerning  one 
of  the  bull-fighting  officials  runs  thus, 
**  Would  it  be  an  act  of  excessive  cs- 
plendidez  on  the  part  of  the  emprcsa  to 
present  him  with  a  new  trajc  f "  For 
the  rest,  the  book  gives  a  large,  detailed, 
and  deliberate  view  of  the  Spaniards  by 
one  who  evidently  knows  them  well, 
who  has  learned  them  by  heart,  and  can 
write  of  them  with  an  affectionate  pen. 
The  author  is  not  dogmatic  even  in 
regard  to  the  bull-fights.  Most  of  us 
in  this  connection  haye  mixed  views, 
and  I  always  remember  the  remark 
which  I  heard  one  Easter  Sunday  of 
a  young  American  woman  in  the  ten- 
shilling  seats  at  Seville.  ''  Terrible 
sight,'*  she  said  to  her  companion.  ''  Too 
disgusting  for  words ;  lend  me  your 
glasses  ! " 

The  Novel  Irishman* 

Here  in  Mr.  Thomas  Cobb's  ''  A  Man 
of  Sentiment "  is  an  admirably  drawn 
character  ;  one  of  those  generous,  thrift- 
less, irresponsible  men  ;  perfectly  sincere 
at  the  moment  of  speaking,  but  forgetting 
it  all  the  next  ;  the  kind  of  man  who  is 
so  much  more  agreeable  to  read  about 
than  to  meet.  One  cannot  help  liking 
Donovon,  but  one  is  glad  that  he  did  not 
marry  Camilla  ;  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lady  who  eventually  selected 
him,  the  life  of  this  Irish  Micawber  would 
no  doubt  be  as  comfortable  as  it  deserved. 
An    extraordinary    race    these  people  ; 


London  is  full  of  them.  They  dress 
well,  they  attend  cricket  matches,  they 
seldom  miss  a  meal,  they  drink  as  much 
as  they  want  and  more,  but  they  never 
by  any  chance  earn  an  honest  sixpence. 
Mr.  Thomas  Cobb  has  done  Donovon  to 
the  life,  without  emphasis  and  certainly 
without  harshness.  The  book  is  a 
delightful  one  to  read  (I  think  the  author 
must  have  wTitten  it  with  the  feathered 
end  of  his  quill  pen)  and  the  dialogue  is 
unusually  clever  : — 

"  I  rather  like  to  be  told  I  am  the  most  beautiful 
of  women,"  says  Camilla. 

"  But  if  you  know  you're  not  ? " 

"There's  always  one's  own  set  as  antidote. 
But  even  if  you  know  it  isn't  true,  the  illusion 
lasts  for  a  time.     Like  a  play,  you  know." 

"  Isn't  it — isn't  it  a  little  unpleasant  when  it 
ends?" 

"  Not  at  all,  because  you  go  to  another  theatre." 

Down  Under^ 

I  like  the  Sydney  Bulletin  for  its 
cleverness,  but  it  has  other  qualities, 
and  when  I  miss  seeing  the  red-covered 
journal  for  a  while  I  console  myself  with 
this  reflection.  Mr.  Harry  Lawson's 
book;  ''  Children  of  the  Bush,"  is  the 
Sydney  Bulletin  at  its  best.  Short  sketches 
(many  of  them  too  short),  short  stories, 
and  short  verses  make  up  the  volume, 
and  every  one  of  them  written  by  a 
man  who  has  been  there  and  has  used 
both  of  his  eyes.  With  no  personal 
knowledge  of  Australia,  one  can  tell 
that  Mr.  Lawson  is  telling  the  truth.  The 
book  is  convincing.  One  feels,  all  the 
way  through,  to  be  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  sheep  -  shearing  country  ;  one 
recognises  the  vastness  of  it ;  one  gets 
to  understand  the  men,  and  some  of  the 
women.  There  is  nothing  maudlin  in 
Mr.  Lawson's  work,  for  which  reason  he 
is  able  now  and  again,  by  an  unexpected 
turn,  to  give  the  correct  value  to  a 
pathetic  touch.  A  word  must  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  dialogue.  Not  an  easy 
matter,  mind  you,  to  reproduce  the  talk 
of  free-speaking  men,  and  to  any  writer 
who  has  encountered  this  difficulty  it 
is  something  of  a  lesson  to  note  Mr. 
Lawson's  adroitness. 


,C^\»^  V.N- 
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Japanese  tissue  iiapev.  a  necAlF'  tlireaded  with  ;i  half-dozen  inches  of  thread, 
and  a  little  bal\  of  day,  mouViit?*'  about  the  centre  of  the  needle,  so  as  to  lend 
weight  to  the  airy  weapon.  N^xt  they  sqiiat  on  their  haunches  in  a  circle, 
while  a  little  pile  of  the  bits  of  tissue  is  built  up  in  the  middle  by  equal 
contributions  from  all  the  players.  He  or  she,  who  is  to  begin  the  game,  takes 
the  point  of  his  needle  between  the  teeth,  and  drawing  the  thread  tight  lets 
Hy  the  dart.  As  many  of  the  pieces  of  paper  as  adhere  lo  the  point  when 
the  needle  is  withdrawn  form  the  register  of  the  player's  score.  If  by  chance 
the  tirst  player  capture  all  the  heap,  the  vest  must  rebuild  it  from  their  own 
stores,  and  the  hicky  beginner  tries  again.  If  you  only  get  a  few  sheets  the 
needle  is  passed  to  the  next  player,  but  if  nothing  rewards  the  venture  you 
pay  forfeit  by  adding  to  the  pile  as  many  sheets  as  there  are  other  players. 
This  game  is  very  popular.  an<l  the  children   become  incredibly  excited  over  it. 


When  it  is  done  their  artistic  nature  asserts  itself,  for  the  tissue  is  folded 
into  paper  animals,  or  used  for  the  drawing  of  Utile  pictures,  two  tricks  in 
which  every  Japanese  child  excels. 

The  Game  of  Kakizome. 

KtikisoDic  signities :  The  tirst  trying  of  the  brush  I  It  is  a  custom  for  the 
children  lo  have  new  paint  brushes  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  when  they  have 
taken  them  out  they  write  a  few  words  of  some  well-known  motto  on  large 
sheets  of  tissue.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  motto  proper,  they  will  write  some 
SLich  single  words  as  the  Japanese  for  Pine,  Bamboo,  Plum,  Crane,  or  Tortoise, 
which  are  names  with  a  meaning  such  as  Long  Life  !  Then  they  draw 
pictures  of  these  plants  or  animals  on  the  paiiers.  The  papers  are  pinned  all 
over  the  walls,  and  when  a  New  Year  caller  comes  to  the  house  lie  is  expected 
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to  view  tlifst'  with  as  much  admiration  as  is  felt  by  the  iliilelreii  whose  exhibits 
they  arc.  Tlie  papers  lemain  on  ihc  wall  until  the  tiltcenlh  day  of  Ihc  month 
ijaiinuryi.  whon  they  are  takoii  down  ami  attai-hcd  to  the  Kiitio  MtiUii — which 
\nu  will  remember  as  the  pine  tree  which  plays  so  ),'reat  a  part  in  the  New 
Year  deeoratioiifi.  Then  tree  and  pidines  are  soleinnly  hMrned  in  the  jjarden. 
While  the  Iniriiiiif;  is  «oinj;  nii  llie  cliiklreii  are  quite  ajjilateil  to  see  how  IiiKh 
the    ashes    will    niouiit    in    the    air,    as    dnrinn   the    year    to    tollow    their    artistic 


>wers  will    j^row    in    a    like    niaiiner.       Il    the    ashes    nioi 
rtiniale  drauj-htsniaii  is  hailed  as  a  jjreat  artist  ul  the  fill 
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people, 
who  dress 
n|.  in  ap- 
propriate 

Tavn.  or 
The  N.jbie 
One,  puts 
outhedress 
of  the  old- 
time  no- 
bililv,  and 
he  also  car- 
ries a  Tsn- 
dsunii  or  a 
sort  nt  little 
drum.  Hi- 
fellow  is 
the  Sai/.i 
or  SiTvaiit, 
ami  he  has 
in  eonse- 
queuee  a 
larjie  Utn 
or  wallet 
fastened 
about  hi-i 
shoulders, 
nieri.wlieii 
all  IS  in 
■  rder.  the 
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they  accompany  with  dancings,  pursuit  of  the  children,  and  all  sorts  of  r.itlier 
boisterous  mirtii.  Naturally  they  are  great  favourites  with 'the  young.  When 
the  performance  is  over  they  beg  for  moclii,  or  New  Year  cake,  which  is 
promptly  stored  in  the  Saizo's  bag.  Then  with  many  wishes  of  Long  Life 
and  general  prosperity  to  the  entertainers,  the  couple  depart.  It  is  not  at  all 
lucky  to  offend  the  Manzai  players,  or  to  refuse  them  either  entrance  or 
charity.  Their  games  are  rather  a  curious  parallel  to  the  Mumming  and  other 
ancient  sm-vivals   of   early   days  which   still  linger  In  parts  of  England,  on  the 

Berkshire  Downs  for 

example,  or  in  a  still 

I  more  disguised  form 

in  the  painful  noises 
f  milted  morning  and 
eveningby  those  who 
are  pleased  to  cull 
themselves  Waits. 

Take,  or  The  Game 
of  Kite. 

The  Japanese 
boy  is  so  inordinately 
fond  of  his  kite  that 
a  saying  has  arisen, 
"The  lx>y  is  tlie  de- 
scendant of  the 
wind!"  Hence  it 
is  only  fitting  that 
the  wind  shoiild  not 
be  forgotten  in  the 
rejoicingsof  the  New 
Year  season.  On 
that  day  there  is 
accordingly  a  great 
display  of  kites  fly- 
ing over  every  level 
place,     often,     too, 

from  the  streets,  or  even  the  lops  of  the  houses.  They  are  of  every  shape 
and  size,  of  every  sort  and  fashion,  of  every  imaginable  kind.  They  are  also 
decorated,  and  that  in  Ihc  most  lavish  fashion.  But  of  course  he  is  the 
most  fortunate  whose  kite  •flies  furthest  up  into  the  domain  of  his  father.  The 
Wind,  Some  think  that  he  must  needs  favour  the  likeness  of  his  own  human 
children  the  Iwst,  and  their  kites  are  therefore  made  in  this  semblance :  one  is 
no  larger  than  the  little  bee  whose  form  it  apes,  one  is  a  bird,  one  a  fan,  and 
another  a  butterlly.  After  the  war  with  China,  it  was  inevitable  that  some  should 
bear  upon  their  faces  a  portrait  of  the  favourite  general  or  admiral.  Most 
humble  of  all  are  those  upon  which  there  is  only  a  little  patch  of  characters, 
here  a  name  and  there  a  wish,  both  implying  the  other  after  the  usual  Japanese 
trick  of  double  meanings.  That  this  motley  array  of  kites  is  a  quaint  enough 
sight  you  may  imagine  without  the  aid  of  the  picture.  Yet  this  picture  is  not 
an  exaggeration,  so  innumerable  are  the  ;erial  voj-agers  which  The  Sons  of  the 
Wind  send  up  to  greet  their  lord  and  father  on  thi^  his  New  Year  festivjil. 
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Hunayuini,  or  The  Game  of  Small  Bow  aod  Arrows. 
The  most  orthodox  of  presenls  to  a  Japanese  child  is  that  of  a  toy  Ikjw 
and  arrows,  finished  of  course  -with  all  the  mitiiite  care  and  decoration"  for 
which  his  race  is  so  justly  famous.  Against  the  great  day  they  arc  hung  all 
round  the  best  rooms,  and  when  that  blessed  time  arrives,  the  children  gather 
for  .1   game   of   Hiiinnyiiiiii.     Large   goals    or   hoops  of    tissue  art:    nuw  hung   up 


and  the  children  take  it  in  turns  to  shoot.  He  who  begins  continues  until  he 
makes  a  miss,  when  the  bow  passes  to  the  next  in  order.  When  the  mere 
sport  of  shooting  palls,  zest  is  added  to  the  game  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  employed  in  li.triiislii.  only  now  it  is  slices  of  cake  and  no  longer  mere 
tissue  which  are  set  up  for  a  mark,  while  the  fortunate  competitar  has  for 
reward  as  many  slices  as  will  adhere  to  his  arrow  when  it  is  withdrawn  from 
the  pile.     Similarly,  if  he  miss,  the  shooter   must  pay  dire  forfeit,  one  slice   of 
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cake  being  forfeiled  to  the  marV*  'or  as  many  competitors  as  are  in  the  game. 
With  such  a  reward  and  suc\v  a  l^eiialty  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
children  grow  entirely  absorbed  in  the  mimic  contest. 

Temari,  or  The  Game  of  Ball. 

The  ball  is  the  child's  iinivei'sal  means  of  play,  but  in  Japan  it  is  {:s)iecially 
the  portion  of  the  girls.  At  the  New  Year  they  are  very  busy  in  the  manu- 
facture  of   these   playthings.      They  are  wonderfully  skilled  in  the  manufacture, 

which  is  carried  out 
as  follows.  A  hand- 
ful of  cotton  wool 
is  rolled  in  the 
hand  until  it  is  as 
circular  as  may  be, 
and  the  children 
are  from  long  use 
very  accurate  in  this 
respect.  The  em- 
bryo ball  is  then 
wound  round  and 
round  with  thread 
until  it  is  so  hard 
that  the  tightest 
squeeze  will  make 
no  impression  uiKin 
it.  Afterwards  the 
ball  is  cunningly 
decorated  with  a 
series  of  coloured 
lines  and  ribs, 
fashioned  out  of 
many  strands  of 
thread   or  even   of 


silk. 


To 


needle  for  this 
stamps  the  child  as 
unskilled,  a  true 
artist  employing 
only  the  hand  and 
holding  one  end  of 
the  decoration  fast 
between  her  teeth. 
It  is  astonishing 
TUfAKi.  what  beautiful   de- 

signs can  be  thus 
carried  out,  many  of 
the  finished  balls  h.-iving  an  uinnistakablc  likeness  to  the  appearance  of  tortoise- 
shell,  chrysanthemum  tiowers,  the  leaves  of  the  fiax  plant,  or  a  sheaf  of  pine 
needles.  On  New  Year's  Day  the  girls  play  ball  while  the  boys  are  shooting, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  tind  an  European  child  who  could  l>car  a  part  with 
them.  Indeed,  their  play  is  more  hke  that  of  the  most  skilled  jugglers,  three 
girls  often  keeping  as  many  as  a  dozen  of  the  balls  in  motion  at  the  same  time. 
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Koma,  or  The  Game  of  Top. 

rt;   a    iitiiversiil   plaything,  and  in  Japa 


the   bovs  ha\ 


Tops  once  nioie 
much  skill  in  their 
use  as  the  yirls  have 
with  the  ball.  In- 
deed, there  would 
seem  t<i  be  no  limit 
to  the  number  of 
tricks  which  Ihey 
can  play  with  these 
fascinating  toys. 
While  the  top  spin^ 
a  Japanese  boy 
thinks  nothing  of 
raising  it  off  the 
ground  on  to  the 
palm  of  hiii  hand, 
and  even  of  letting 
it  spin  off  one  hand 
on  to  the  other,  the 
only  support  on 
which  it  turns  be- 
ing a  siring  wound 
tightly  (ion>  the 
linger  of  one  hand 
to  a  linger  of  the 
other.  Again,  a 
spinning  top  will  be 
thrown  many  feet 
into  the  air  and 
recovered,  still  spin- 
ning,  on  the  hand 
which  threw  it.  A 
particularly  fascinating  form  of  the  g; 
is  played  by  several  lads  in  ccniccrt.  <. 
no  more  than  the  familiar  One  1  Two  1  Three  I)  ihcy  1 
same  moment,  and  he  whose  top  spins  longest  is  acclai 
this  game  is  in  no  way  peculiar  to  Jajian.  but  tliere  ■ 
in  England  who  would  be  able  to  carry  llnough  even 
of  these  little  Japs,  without  bringing  the  top  to  an  ini 
these  competitiniis  will  be  carried  out  through  all  the  vai 
1  have  already  made  mention.  It  is  really  little  wo 
early  training  the  Japanese  excel  every  nation,  the 
excepted,  in  the  practise  of  the  amusing  art  of  conjuiinj, 
Here,  if  I  pause  from  dealing  out  details  of  the  gam 
amuse  themselves  at  the  New  Year,  it  is  not  for  lack  i 
last  picture  and  you  will  not  want  t"  have  a  printed 
order  to  know  all  about  its  ways  and  methods,  just  as  every  child  in  ihe 
East  or  in  the  West  will  at  once  recognise  it  for  :m  early  familiar  of  the 
playroom.  And,  even  as  you  will  lind  that  the  familiar  "  Matllcdore  and  Shuttle- 
conk"   comes   out    of   the    Liuid   of   the    Itisiiig   Sun,    so   it  may  be  that,    had   I 


:alle<l    '■ 


ving.  Hcc 


.ps  at  the 


lot    be    . 


iiediate  standstill.  For 
OTIS  evolutions  of  which 
der  that  with  all  this 
■  heathen    Chiiiee  "    not 

■s  wherewith  little  Japs 
f  matter.  l^)ok  at  my 
lame  underneath    it    in 
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space,  these  jiages  shouW  sViO"*'     '^u  that  a  Japanese  boy  can  use  his  hand  and 
foot  in  ways  which  are  not  so     'Citiote  from  those  your  English  schoolboy  uses. 


I-HICH  NEEDS  KO  NAME  ! 


Also  it  is  not  only  in  England  that  a  girl  will  use  a  rope  for  graceful 
exercise,  or  her  skirts  for  a  dance,  though  she  wear  a  robe  less  comphcated 
than  you  see  at  the  Gaiety.     But  I  must  end — MANZAI  1  Long  Life  to  you ! 


THE   SAVIOUR   OF   THE   GUNS 


By  AQUILA  KEMPSTER 


OF  course  I  was  at  a  disadvantage 
from  the  start,  and  still  remain 
so,  as  I'm  not  a  professional  lighter ; 
and  then  again  I  was  very  young,  and 
the  thing  came  so  suddenly,  like  lightning 
out  of  a  clear  sky.  I  confess  that  I  got 
rattled  and  I'm  afraid  I  ran  a  bit  amuck  ; 
a  pretty  easy  thing  to  do  under  a  hot 
sun,  and  not  to  be  too  severely  criti- 
cised. On  this  I  can  speak  with  pro- 
fessional authority. 

It  was  just  toward  the  end  of  that  last 
little  Afghan  misunderstanding,  when 
Ayub  Khan  was  letting  us  know  a  thing 
or  tw^o,  and  we  were  beginning  to  prove 
more  apt  scholars  than  he  fancied. 
Dicky  Slape  and  I  were  up  from  Bom- 
bay doing  volunteer  work  witli  the 
hospital  corps.  We  were  attached  to 
a  big  horse  battery — the  Xinth  Irish,  if 
I  remember  rightly — and  the  half  of  a 
native  light  mountain  battery  to  lill  up. 
Besides  our  ^'  Tommies,"  we  had  some 
two  thousand  Sepoys,  picked  lighters 
every  man  of  them  ;  and  I  know  we 
thought  that  we  were  just  about  good 
enough  for  anything  that  was  lloating 
round  looking  for  trouble. 

As  to  where  we  were  going  or  what 
we  were  doing,  I  give  it  up.  We  would 
march  two  days  to  the  north,  over  hills 
and  nullahs,  break  our  way  through  miles 
of  dense  jungle,  drag  the  guns  through 
dried-up  water  courses  under  a  swelter- 
ing sun,  and  finally  circle  round  east  or 
west  and  go  back  again. 

I  suppose  the  Colonel  knew  what 
he  was  about,  as  he  had  wig-wag  men 
out  on  the  hills  continually,  but  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  believe  another  soul  knew 
even  where  we  were.     Of  course  there 


were  various  rumours  in  the  air,  the  most 
plausible  of  which  was  that  we  were 
botthng  up  a  big  tribe  of  Hillsmen  who 
wanted  to  join  our  friend  Ayub. 

Xaturally  the  temper  of  the  battery 
wasn't  exactly  angelic  ;  dragging  those 
twelve-horse  guns  over  almost  impass- 
able country  and  then  dragging  them 
back  again — and  apparently  all  for  no 
purpose — was  hardly  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  an  exemplary  spirit  and  con- 
versation, even  had  the  Ninth  been  built 
that  way.  So  the  hills  resounded  with 
the  crack  of  whips  puncturing  fierce, 
blood-curdling  oaths  and  the  clang  of 
iron-shod  gun-whccls  as  they  bounded 
and  crashed  along  the  rocky  route,  while 
occasionally  the  harsh  scream  of  a  re- 
fractt.)ry  baggage  camel  would  add  to 
the  pandemonium. 

Dicky  and  I  thought  that  we  were 
abused  by  being  stuck  on  to  the  tail 
of  such  an  unsatisfactory  expedition  as 
this,  when  there  were  such  lively  times 
'way  ahead  at  the  front.  We  had  no 
patients  in  the  hospital,  and  dispensing 
did  not  take  up  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours  a  day,  but  the  dreary  monotony  of 
the  thing  fairly  broke  our  hearts  ;  and 
added  to  this  was  the  fear  that  all  the 
fun  would  be  over  and  we  would  be  sent 
back  to  Bomlxiy  without  either  of  us 
seeing  a  scrap.  We  had  heard  liring 
several  times  while  we  lay  in  reserve, 
and  after  the  affair  was  over  had  been 
rushed  up  front  to  aid  the  hospital  staff 
there,  and  then,  before  another  shot  was 
lired,  we  were  sent  back  to  our  '*  Royal 
Irish  Stick-in-the-Muds,"  as  we  dubbed 
them. 

At  last  it  came,  however,  and  I  think 
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we  both  got  enough  to  last  us  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives. 

We  had  come  into  camp  early  one 
Sunday  morning  after  one  of  our  usual 
fruitless  prowls.  Away,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  camp  furthest  from  the  hospital 
tents,  were  some  foothills  that  ran  up 
and  back  to  what  I  have  since  learned 
was  a  spur  of  the  Hala  Mountains.  To 
the  left  of  these  foothills  and  directly 
behind  the  camp  the  guns  were  parked. 
Discipline  had  grown  somewhat  lax, 
especially  on  Sundays,  and  it  was  custo- 
mary for  the  various  battery  champions 
to  engage  in  bare-knuckle  tights,  a  form 
of  amusement  much  in  favour  with 
Thomas  Atkins. 

A  quiet  spot  w^ould  be  chosen,  well 
out  of  range  of  the  provost  and  the 
guardhouse  tent,  when  the  two  would 
strip,  and  amid  the  cheers  of  their 
several  factions  proceed  to  pummel 
each  other  beyond  recognition.  The 
prize  in  these  encounters  was  rarely 
more  than  a  few  quarts  of  porter,  and 
as  often  as  not  they  were  indulged  in 
for  pure  Irish  love  of  a  scrap. 

Now,  I  had  attended  one  or  two  of 
these  little  interviews,  and  as  my  leather 
medicine  case  usually  contained  a  flask 
of  whiskey  I  was  made  welcome.  On 
this  particular  Sunday  morning  I  was 
given  the  tip  that  quite  the  most  im- 
portant meeting  of  the  season  was  to 
take  place  that  afternoon  between  Ted 
McGann  and  " Scrapper'*  Foley,  both 
battery  drivers.  The  men  had  each 
fought  all  comers  and  neither  had  been 
beaten,  and  now  they  were  to  come 
together  themselves,  and  a  battle  royal 
was  expected. 

I  knew  McGann  well ;  a  big,  muscular, 
Irish  giant,  who  on  occasions  could 
swear  the  whole  battery  to  a  standstill ; 
as  good-natured  a  ruffian  as  ever  strode 
a  horse,  and  I  certainly  could  not  see 
where  the  other  fellow  came  in  at  all. 

I  tried  to  get  Dicky  to  come  along, 
but  he  said  we  were  a  lot  of  blankety 
blank  brutes,  etc.,  so  I  saddled  my  pony 
and  rode  off  by  myself.  It  was  a  long 
ride,   through  a  thick  patch  of  jungle, 


then  out  over  the  plain  for  a  couple  of 
miles  to  the  foothills.  I  had  had  the 
direction  pointed  out  to  me,  and  ex- 
pected to  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  way ;  but  I  suppose  I  must  have 
been  late  in  starting.  Anyway,  I  failed 
to  meet  any  of  the  men  going  out,  and 
must  have  gone  considerably  out  of  my 
way  before  I  finally  saw  the  crowd. 
They  were  gathered  in  a  little  clearing 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  great  jungle  that 
spread  away  up  the  mountains,  with 
hardly  a  break  for  miles  and  miles. 

The  men  were  stripped  and  battling 
like  tigers,  and  the  thud  of  heavy  lists 
on  naked  flesh  was  accompanied  by  the 
gasps  and  ejaculations  of  the  spectators 
as  they  surged  in  a  solid  ring  round 
them.  The  light  was  a  game  one,  and 
McGann  was  living  well  up  to  my  ex- 
pectations and  slowly  wearing  his  man 
out,  when  suddenly  another  fight  started 
on  the  outside  of  the  ring.  I  had  noticed 
with  surprise  several  natives  in  the  crowd 
as  I  rode  up,  but  thought  that  they  were 
some  of  our  Sepoys.  Now  I  saw  my 
error ;  for  at  the  starting  of  the  outside 
fight  a  cry  rose,  and  a  dozen  long  Afghan 
knives  flashed  in  the  sunlight  and  sank 
in  the  group  of  excited  men  before  they 
knew  that  danger  was  near. 

Then  came  a  horrible  panic.  The 
men  tried  to  break  and  run,  but  the 
fierce  Hillsmen  swarmed  in  hundreds 
and  blocked  every  path.  Our  men  were 
unarmed  save  for  their  belts,  but  many 
a  savage  head  went  down  under  the 
brass  buckles.  They  were  banked  up 
in  a  solid  mass  round  my  pony  for  awhile 
so  that  I  could  not  stir.  Once  I  caught 
sight  of  McGann — naked,  bloody  and 
terrible — standing  across  the  body  of  his 
late  foe,  his  arms  swinging  like  flails, 
and  I  saw  man  after  man  go  down 
beneath  their  crashing  weight ;  and 
then  the  fight  swept  in  between  us, 
and  the  next  instant  a  man  sprang 
savagely  at  my  throat. 

I  saw  the  flash  of  a  long  knife,  but  at 
this  point  the  pony  took  a  hand  in  the 
matter  and  doubled  up  my  assailant  with 
a  kick  in  the  solar  plexus.    And  he  and 
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I  made  a  break  for  liberty,  and  had 
almost  got  clear  out  to  the  open  when 
four  of  the  black  devils  rushed  us 
together,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  wild 
cut  from  behind  ripped  my  arm  open, 
and  the  sudden  pain  made  me  drop  my 
only  weapon,  my  riding  whip. 

I  had  no  time  to  think,  to  pray,  before 
the  foremost  man  had  grasped  my  bridle 
and — then  came  a  iierce  Irish  oath,  a 
savage,  grinding  smash  and  a  hoarse 
voice  in  my  ears :  "  Ride,  sonny,  ride 
like  hell,  and  duck,  for  Gawd's  sake, 
duck ! " 

1  turned  for  an  instant,  my  pony 
springing  almost  from  under  me  as 
McGann  struck  her  savagely,  and  saw 
him  standing  off  the  crowd  for  my 
escape.  He  had  a  knife  in  each  hand 
that  he  had  wrenched  from  men  as  he 
struck  them  down,  and  his  terrible  exe- 
cution checked  the  nisli  for  one  moment, 


and  that  moment  gave  me  my  chance. 
So  far  there  had  been  never  a  shot  fired. 
The  light  had  been  deperate,  but  beyond 
the  herce  Irish  curses,  silent.  The  evi- 
dent intention  Wiis  to  surprise  the  camp 
before  they  could  bring  up  tlie  guns ; 
and  as  my  mare  went  by  the  last  clump 
of  jungle  hke  a  Hying  shadow  there  was 
a  hoarse  murmur,  and  then  for  the  last 
time  I  heard  McGann's  voice  in  the  dis- 
tance, "  Duck,  fur  Gawd's  sake,  dnck  !  " 
and  I  ducked — GodblesshUn  1 — I  ducked, 
and  the  next  moment  the  ping  of  a  jezaii 
bullet  told  me  that  I'd  done  it  none  too 

What  a  ride  that  was !  The  bullets 
kept  skimming  over  me  and  under  me 
as  I  lay  along  the  pony's  neck,  and  they 
chased  us  right  into  camp,  sometimes  by 
short  cuts— for  I  had  to  keep  to  the  open 
and  so  go  round — getting  almost  within 
striking  distance  of  those  long  knives. 


Tht  men  weii  stripped  and  /•allliii^  liki  /i),v 
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God  forgive  me  !  but  I  was  so  utterly 
terrified  that  I  only  clung,  sobbing  and 
moaning  in  an  agony  of  terror,  to  the 
pony's  neck.  Suddenly  she  was  stopped 
short  with  a  wrench  and  I  waited  with 
my  eyes  shut  for  the  end,  till  a  rough 
arm  seized  me  and  a  rougher  voice 
shouted,  "  Ciood  Gawd  !  Doc,  what's 
up." 

I  came  to  my  senses  with  a  gasp  and 
tumbled  off  the  pony  into  the  hands  of 
the  corporal's  guard,  who  were  coming 
up  on  the  double  to  find  out  the  mean- 
ing of  the  distant  shots.  Another  mo- 
ment and  a  bugle  sang  shrilly  and  the 
whole  camp  sprang  to  active  life,  while 
from  the  distant  foothills  came  a  mutter- 
ing that  grew  to  a  hoarse  roar  as  Ayub 
Khan  and  his  wild,  glittering  army  swept 
into  sight. 

The  buzz  in  the  camp  grew  to  a  clang- 
ing din.  Everything  was  in  the  wildest 
confusion  ;  the  noise  of  a  thousand  feet 
shook  the  ground  ;  a  dozen  bugles  rang 
out,  and  the  horses  came  with  a  rush, 
ridden  hard  with  whip  and  spur,  their 
chains  clashing  and  jangling  as  they 
dashed  for  the  guns.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  couple  of  regiments  of  our 
Goorkhas,  who  went  forward  at  the 
double,  belting  and  fixing  bayonets  as 
they  ran,  their  boyish  faces  set  and  their 
eyes  snapping  eagerly. 

Just  then  the  Adjutant  rode  past,  and, 
seeing  me,  reined  up  with  a  jerk  :  *'  Any 
men  in  the  hospital,  youngster  ?  " 

*'  No,  sir.^' 

**  Well,  get  your  doolies  together ; 
quick ;  go  back  to  the  rear  about  five 
hundred  yards  so  that  I  can  find  you 
readily  when  I  want  you." 

''  And  the  tents  sir  ? " 

"Oh,  damn  the  tents.  Let  'em  stay." 
And  off  he  went,  bawling  to  a  bugler  as 
he  rode. 

Well,  you  may  be  sure  we  scrambled 
then,  and  in  about  five  minutes  Dick 
and  I  had  the  doolies  together  and  w^ere 
trotting  to  the  rear. 

Meantime  over  toward  tlie  foothills 
there  was  a  steady,  rippling  snarl,  v^'ith 
now  and  again  a  faint  Goorkha  cheer. 


Then  the  guns  began  to  roar,  but  only 
fitfully,  and  I  sat  on  the  mare  and 
strained  my  eyes  to  see  how  things  were 
going.  The  whole  plain  was  covered 
with  a  heavy  pall  of  smoke  that  rose 
slowly  and  sullenly  to  the  hills  above  ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
glare  of  flame  and  now  and  again  a 
shadowy  moving  mass,  1  could  see 
nothing. 

Then  as  I  still  watched,  out  came  one 
of  the  guns,  the  men  clinging  to  the 
caisson  and  the  drivers  lashing  the 
horses   furiously. 

On  they  came,  snorting,  reeking  and 
cursing,  the  gun  bouncing  and  smashing 
after  the  flying  horses.  Then  another 
and  another  dashed  by,  overturning 
tents   and   stores   in   their  mad   flight. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  I  was  dazed, 
bewildered.  The  firing  had  drawn 
close,  and  dimly  through  the  smoke 
came  the  broken  ranks  of  our  brave 
Goorkhas,  running,  fighting  and  cursing 
in  that  horrible,  smoky  glare  ;  reforming 
at  every  chance,  only  to  be  broken  again 
as  the  fierce  Paythan  wave  broke  over 
them. 

I  sat  in  my  saddle  in  stupid  bewilder- 
ment, absolutely  lost  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight.  Whichever  way  I  turned  there 
was  nothing  but  that  horrible,  choking 
smoke  and  those  sullen  glares  of  hellish 
flame,  with  here  and  there  hand-to-hand 
struggles  seen  for  a  moment  dim,  indis- 
tinct and  terrible,  then  blotted  out  in 
flame  and  smoke. 

Just  then  the  last  gun  got  clear  and 
came  flying  past.  Riding  along  with 
the  leaders,  his  face  all  bloody,  with  a 
heavy  whip  in  one  hand  and  a  revolver 
in  the  other,  came  the  Adjutant,  lashing 
the  horses  desperately.  As  he  passed 
he  caught  sight  of  me,  and  with  a  fierce 
oath  leaned  over  and  struck  my  pony. 
"  Damn  you,  get  back  you  fool !  "  and 
he  was  gone,  while  the  pony  reared  and 
plunged,  and  with  a  yell  I  woke  up. 
Aye,  woke  and  howled  and  shouted 
wildly,  firing  my  revolver  into  the  smoke 
and  waving  my  sword  as  the  pony 
plunged  after  the  retreating  gun. 
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Fortiin;iti;ly,  the  plucky  little  marc  had 
more  sense  than  her  master  and  utit  in 
with  the  retreat  ;  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  1  came  to  myself,  wcitr^-  and 
hoarse  with  sli outing.  I  was  riding 
along  with  tlie  battery,  and  gradually 
the  scorching  lire  blot  faded  a  little  out 


charger,  whom  I  hardly  reciiguised  for 
our  old  Colonel,  caught  up  with  me  and 
rode  a  moment  at  my  side.  He  looked 
down  with  a  strange,  kindly  look  in  his 
eyes,  that  I  had  never  seen  before. 
Then  lie  leaned  over  and  stroked  the 
m.irc's  jicck  and  said,  -  Hase  her  a  little. 


of  my  eyes  and  I  grew  sane  and  a-iliamcd 
of  myself,  Ihongh  I  doubt  if  any  man  in 
that  wild,  sweating  crowd  had  even  seen 
my  crazy  exhibition,  for  bnllets  were 
still  whistling  likeh.'iil  around  ns[nid  men 
dropped  in  ones  and  twos  every  nuimenl. 


snuny  ;  ease  her."  Me  linally  slaL-kencd 
liis  pace  with  ns  for  snuie  lifly  yards  and 
then  said.  "  Xow.  buy.  k-t  her  go  !  "  and, 
toucliing  his  own  horse,  he  sprang  for- 
ward and  tliL-  ponv  went  after  him  like  a 
Hash.     .\  few  vanis  further  on  and  I  saw 


v:ice<l 


big 


what  it  ine;nit.     Then 


right  ; 
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path,  lay  a  broad,  deep  ditch  ;  and  over 
it  were  going  the  guns,  some  leaping 
clean  after  the  flying  horses,  others 
jarring  and  jamming  on  the  opposite 
bank  and  lifted  beyond  by  sheer  muscle 
and  brawn. 

The  mare  could  never  have  cleared  it 
as  I  was  riding  her  ;  but  as  the  Colonel's 
charger  rose  to  the  stiff  jump  she  foUow^ed 
easily,  with  a  shrill  whinney  to  the 
stallion,  and  we  lighted  safe  in  the 
paddyfield,  and  ten  minutes  later  were 
in  the  centre  of  a  solid  British  square,  and 
Dicky  and  I  were  laughing  and  crying 
and  shaking  hands — and  we  weren't  the 
only  ones,  either. 

The  ditch  ran  in  an  irregular  square — 
as  is  common  in  all  Indian  rice  districts 
— right  around  the  field  where  we  had 
made  our  stand.  It  had  lately  been 
Hooded  for  the  irrigation  of  the  crop, 
but  had  dried  down  to  a  sloppy  mud 
bottom.  Our  guns  faced  the  four  sides 
of  the  field  as  the  fight  came  up,  for 
the  Hillsmen  kept  on  our  track  like 
wolves,  the  Sikhs  and  Goorkhas  holding 
them  back  for  four  or  hve  minutes  at  a 
time,  at  a  horrible  cost  ;  but  minutes 
meant  guns,  and  they  were  worth  their 
weight  in  gold,  while  valour  and  blood 
cost  a  shilling  a  day. 

Suddenly  a  bugle  rang,  and  was 
echoed  far  and  near.  The  hour  of 
sacrifice  was  gone  and  our  gallant  Sepoys 
melted  away  to  right  and  left  before  the 
Afghans  and  broke  into  a  hard  rush  for 
the  rear  of  the  field,  where  rough  ladders 
and  ropes  were  slung  to  help  them  across. 

Our  Afghan  friends  were  on  top  of  us 
like  a  whirlwind,  but  the  ditch  was  our 
salvation.  Again  and  again  they  came 
up,  under  a  murderous  fire,  right  to  the 


ditch.  A  few  leapt  it  fair  and  clean,  but 
only  to  fall  on  the  triple  hedge  of  steel 
that  never  wavered.  It  was  our  turn  at 
last,  and  our  guns  belched  out  flame  and 
death  and  cut  long  lanes  in  their  ranks 
as  they  rushed  fearlessly  up  to  certain 
death. 

For  four  long  hours  they  kept  at  us, 
fighting  grandly,  with  a  stubborn  fury 
that,  under  wise  leadership,  would  make 
them  well-nigh  invincible.  Then,  like  a 
sullen  thundercloud,  they  drew  away, 
still  firing,  and  we  were  saved. 

When  the  pall  of  smoke  lifted,  the 
pale,  cold  moon  was  floating  overhead, 
shining  so  peacefully  over  the  scene 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  last  few  hours  had  been  other 
than  a  feverish  dream.  But  the  horror 
of  that  night  of  hospital  work  over  the 
course  of  our  wild  ride  was  a  fitting 
ending  to  so  dire  a  day. 

We  found  McGann  stark  and  naked, 
with  his  dead  around  him,  and  we 
wrapped  him  up  in  a  British  Jack  and 
laid  him  to  rest  with  his  foes. 

And  then,  to  my  utter  stupefaction,  I 
found  that  I — the  coward,  who  had  been 
driven,  sobbing  with  fear,  into  camp 
— was  a  hero,  the  saviour  of  the  guns. 
The  Colonel  bought  a  set  of  silver- 
mounted  harness  for  the  little  mare,  and 
when  we  got  back  to  Bombay  the  city 
was  full  of  the  wildest  tales  of  my  ride 
and  the  number  of  savage  Afghans  I  had 
slain,  till  I  could  have  died  of  shame. 
But  the  more  I  denied  the  more  they 
believed,  and  the  Colonel  just  smiled, 
too,  till  one  day  he  came  round  to  the 
college  and  called  me  out  before  the 
whole  crowd  and  pinned  a  cross  on  my 
coat  for  bravery. 


CHRISTMAS 

WITH  THE  ITALIAN  MASTERS 

By  HONORA  TWYCROSS 


THE  earliest  representation  of  the 
Nativity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Catacombs.  In  this  primitive  drawing 
of  a  babe  in  a  manger,  into  which  are 
peering  two  indefinable  animals,  we  see 
reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  the  great 
theme  that  was  destined  to  evoke  the 
latent  possibilities  of  art. 

For  some  centuries  the  early  artists 
show  little  variety  in  their  treatment  of 
the  subject,  dealing  with.it  in  a  quite 
simple  manner,  aiming  at  nothing  beyond 
the  relation  of  the  Scripture  story  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  could  not  read. 
These  Nativities  consist  of  a  group 
comprising  the  Madonna  and  Child,  the 
aged  Joseph,  shepherds,  and  perhaps 
angels  ;  also  invariably  an  ox  and  an  ass. 

The  Virgin,  as  the  mother  of  the 
infant  Jesus,  presents  Him  to  the  world, 
but  there  is  never  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  pride  in  her  attitude  or  countenance, 
gratitude  and  intense  humility  being  the 
chief  characteristics.  In  some  of  the 
earlier  paintings  indications  are  given  of 
the  sufferings  of  motherhood,  but  this 
was  afterwards  omitted,  being  regarded 
by  the  Church  as  unorthodox.  A  certain 
myster)'  surrounded  the  birth,  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  being  without  sin  the 
punishment  of  Eve  did  not  fall  upon 
her.  She  is  generally  represented  wor- 
shipping her  Son,  and  in  the  beautiful 
face  of  the  mother  there  is  no  trace  of 
earthly  affection  ;  her  features  are  re- 
strained and  calm,  with  the  serenity  of 
high  spirituality.  She  is  clad  in  the 
traditional  red  gown  and  blue  mantle. 

St.  Joseph  is  generally  old  and  grave, 
and  is  often  watching  the  scene  at  some 


distance,  full  of  thought,  and  occupying 
a  subordinate  and  somewhat  awkward 
position.  One  always  feels  that  the 
artists  had  some  difficulty  in  placing  him 
to  their  satisfaction — or  rather  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  theologians. 

The  ox  and  the  ass  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  picture  ol  the  Nativity, 
until  we  come  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Their  appearance  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  reference  to  the 
passage  in  Isaiah,  **  The  ox  knoweth  his 
owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib  ; " 
also  the  Septuagint  verse  in  Habakkuk, 
///  medio  duoritm  animalium  innolcsceris. 

The  early  Italians  generally  place  the 
scene  in  a  grotto  or  cavern.  This  may 
have  reference  to  Isaiah  xxxiii.  i6.  As 
early  as  the  days  x)f  Justin  Martyr  we 
find  the  belief  general,  two  pilgrims  to 
Bethlehem  having  stated  that  the  birth 
took  place  in  the  lissure  of  a  rock.  One 
of  the  numerous  legends  that  have 
gathered  round  this  great  event  records 
that  while  travelling  slowly,  the  night 
overtook  Mary  and  Joseph  when  they 
were  still  some  miles  from  Bethlehem, 
and  that  an  angel  came  to  guide 
them  along  their  way.  As  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  too  weary  to  proceed  any 
further,  the  heavenly  messenger  led 
the  travellers  to  a  cave  by  the  way- 
side, where  in  bygone  days  Jesse,  the 
father  of  David,  had  sheltered  his  sheep. 
.Another  version  tells  of  their  arrival  at 
night  in  Bethlehem,  when  they  vainly 
knocked  at  every  door  asking  tor  shelter. 
The  khan  was  full,  but  the  porter,  hear- 
ing  that  they  belonged  to  the  House  of 
David,  led  them  int^  »  hollowed 
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at  of  l!ie  locks,  which  was  near  the  inn. 
The  in;inger  is  generally  placed  in  a 
straw  shed  at  the  entmnce  to  a  cave,  and 
the  country  aronnd  is  rocky. 

Traditionary  lore   was  in  the  keeping 


conventional  and  symbohcal  minner. 
A  good  example  of  this  traditional 
treatment  is  to  be  seen  in  our  own 
gallery,  N'o.  573,  by  Andrea  OrcaKiWi  of 
the     Florentine    School.       It     is    quite 


of  the  Church,  and  early  Christian  art  simple      and      thoroughly      niedia!ral. 

was    under   its   tutelage,    so   we    must  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  most  of  the  painters 

always      remember     that     the     artist  of  the  treccniisti  adopting  the  traditional 

could  not  indulge  freely  in  fancy.     He  methods  of  expression,  failed  to  relieve 

was  obliged   to  treat  his  subject  in  ii  tlic  monotony  or  extend  the  range  of 
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ideas.     Giotto,  in  the  Arena  Ch;ipt;i  at  straw -cove  red  shed   placed  outside  the 

Padua,  had  revealed  keen  observation  of  entrance  to  the  cave ;  angels  sinj;  above, 

nature,  but  his  more  original  treatment  whilst  the  Madonna  kneels  in  adoration. 

being  constantly  repeated,  soon  lost  its  There    is    no    joy    of    motherhood    in 

force  under  his  immediate  successors.  her  face  :    it  is    the    pure   and   sinless 

Fra    Angehco  w;is    one    of    the    last  countenance  of  one  beheld  in  a  vision. 


Florentine  arti-;ls  t"  -hake  nff  the  "M 
inlliii-iice.  as  his  Nativitv  at  San  Maico 
cannnl  fail  to  revc.il.  There  i-^  a  simple 
earncilncs^;  about  the  pitture  lh;it  is  very 
characteri-tic  ■•!  the  liolv  munk  :  but  we 
ri.-pn.-5enl:iti'in    is 


notice    th.it    truth 

carried    only  so  far  as 

cnniplete    synibnlir-in. 

N..  i.ii      DwtmlKr,  i< 


There 


.\i,yihii.,^     api 


ih. 


supreme.  The 
solemnly  starin, 
ncvLT  iK'en  -tn< 
repeal  tl 
eopi 
It 


lachia;..;  naturalism  is 
!!.  >ynib<ilism  reigns 
iiidispL-i'.sable  animals, 
;  al  each  olher.  have 
lied    at  tir-^t    hand,   aiic! 


----     y  m'i:ik  a-i  incapahl 

with  the  1  iwi-r  creil 


picture  that  deals  exclusively 


AL!AN    MASTERS 


1 


\villi  religious  ideas,  it  appeals  to  the 
soul  and  not  to  the  eye,  and  we  must 
judge  it  accordiugly.  Much  more 
beautiful  is  the  same  artist's  treatment  of 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  National 
Gallery  (No.  582).  In  thi';  small  example 
we  can  trace  the  delicacy  of  his  spring- 
like colouring,  his  minute  cnre  of  detail, 
his  missal-hke  tendancj-  Although  a 
rocky  and  intiospilable  district,  iht- 
groujidtioivcred  with  n^iy  flowers  thai 
fl.ive  sprung  up  to  receive  the  Lurd 
of  Life,  a  legend  asserting  that  the 
vegetable  world  also  bore  witness  In 
iiia  divinity. 


We  may  consider  Gentile  da  Fabriano 
to  be  the  first  painter  in  whom  we  trace 
a  strict  departure  from  the  Giottesque  . 
tiaditiim.  which  had  become  very 
corrupt.  We  can  trace  in  this  early 
Renaissance  painter  the  spirit  of  the 
humanists  who  left  behind  exclusively 
Church  idCiis.  and  began  to  think  of  Art 
for  itself.  In  this  artist  we  notice  a  great 
love  for  the  joyous  aspect  of  life,  and 
some  anxiety  to  represent  things  as  they 
appeared  to  him.  His  rather  worldly 
spirit  is  shown  in  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  in  the  Galleria  Anlica  e  Moderna. 
Klorcnct;,     \\V  taJiiiot  help  fechng  that 
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the  painter  wishes  chiefly  to  show  off 
the  detail  of  the  retinue,  the  horses, 
pages,  and  elaborate  trappings.  Giotto 
\\-ould  have  treated  such  a  subject  very 
differently,  bringing  into  more  promi- 
nence the  religious  subject  This 
tendency  to  introduce  elegant  courtiers 
and  richly-dressed  ladies  was  further 
de\-eloped  by  Pisanello  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Both  Pisanello  and  Gentile 
reveal  much  fondness  for  anim;ils. 


Although  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Gentile  da  Fabriano  showed  ii 
novel  interest  in  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  medieval 
ideas  predominate,  and  he  belongs 
in  a  quite  lesser  degree  to  the  new 
movement.  He  shows  no  signs  ol 
having  paid  attention  to  anatomy  or 
perspective  in  any  marked  degree.  In 
contrast  with  the  Grottesqnc  school  we 
lind  greater  freedom  in  the  arrangement 
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of  the  tigures,  and  the  actions  and  poses. 
But  he  lacks  the  total  interest  shown  in 
science  by  the  sculptors  who  were  his 
contemporaries,  and  was  tiot  affected  by 
the  classical  revival.     In  architecture  he 


We  can  trace  the  influence  o(  this 
picture  in  Benozzo  Gozzoli's  Adoration 

of  the  Magi,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo 
Ricardi.  Although  a  pupil  of  Angelico, 
we   find   at   once    that   GoKoli    had   a 


retains  the  Gothic  forms.  The  colour- 
ing is  rich,  and  the  details  exquisite. 
There  is  not  lacking  some  fine  feeling, 
and  we  are  touched  by  the  attiiudc  of 
the  Child,  who  lays  His  tiny  hand  on 
lln;  head  of  llic  old  while- bearded  kiny. 


love  of  Nature  which  was  outside  the 
province  of  ihe  ecstatic  monk,  and  he 
loved  to  represent  crowded  backgrounds 
with  goigcons  pageants,  a  line  expres- 
sion of  his  sympathy  with  Hfc  as  it  was 
seen  with  a  kind  of  retined  vet  sfnsuous 
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enjoyment    in    the    early    Renaissance  own   sake,  appears  apart   from   merely 

days.  religious    signiiicaiice.      Tlie    lines    are 

A  very  original  and  beautiful  Nativity  flowing,  the  composition  is  complicated. 

is  the  one  by  Piero  della  Francesca  in  Francesca   was  a  great  mathematician 


\'  OF  THE  KINGS. 


A/I.r  floMid. 

our  National  Gallery,  No.  908.  Art  had 
now  advanced  considerably,  and  some- 
thing more  than  painted  symbolism  is 
aimed  at.  The  idea  of  pictmesqueness, 
of    beauty  and    form    lo\ed    for    tlieir 


and  wrote  on  perspective,  so  that  this 
picture  displays  much  knowledge  that 
was  lacking  before  the  time  of  Uccello, 
Masolino,  and  Masaccio.  Being  an  Um- 
biiaii,   lie   combined    a    mystical   piety 
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with  his  art  that  gives  an  added  charm. 
The  group  of  angels,  Hghtly  touching 
their  lutes  and  singing,  the  hilly  land- 
scape and  the  birds  scattered  here  and 
there,  the  delicately  modulated  tones  ; 
all  these  things  impress  us  so  that  we 
are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  harmonious 
whole. 

Botticelli's  treatment  of  the  subject 
(1,304  National  Gallery)  is  full  of  meaning 
and  originality,  although  on  account  of 
a  *  certain  confusion  arising  from  an 
overcrowded  picture  it  is  not  an  alto- 
gether pleasing  work.  Yet  it  well 
repays  close  inspection  and  some 
thought.  It  was  painted  after  the  artist 
became  a  piagnone  and  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  Savonarola,  who  laid  particular 
insistance  on  the  reconcihation  of  God 
with  sinners  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Incarnation.  In  the  sky  a  circle  of 
enraptured  angels  rejoice  over  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  Immediately 
below  is  a  dark  grove  of  pines  which 
Botticelli,  being  a  profound  student  of 
Dante,  doubtless  meant  to  signify  the 
tangled  forest  that  represents  human 
life.  In  the  midst  of  it,  reared  on  a 
white  rock,  we  see  the  stable  of  Bethle- 
hem, on  the  roof  of  which  three  angels 
(typifying  Love,  Innocence,  and  Hope) 
are  singing.  The  lower  part  of  the 
picture  gives  us  three  groups  of  angels 
and  men  embracing,  suggesting  the 
reconciliation  of  heaven  and  earth. 

He  has  again  dealt  with  the  subject 
in  a  picture  at  Florence,  with  portraits 
of  the  Medici  family,  but  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  exultation,  we  realise  that  he 
is  sad  in  spite  of  himself,  and  we  cannot 
escape  the  inevitable  vein  of  melancholy. 

There  is  much  to  admire  in  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo's  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds, although  it  can  claim  little 
originality.  The  artist  made  ample  use 
of  the  teaching  of  those  who  preceded 
him,  and  his  technical  skill  was  great,  so 
that  he  produced  works  that  could  not 
fail  to  please.  Indeed,  he  attained  an 
extraordinary  popularity  in  his  day, 
and  has  always  found  many  admirers, 
even  in   our  own   century,  in  spite  of 


Ruskin^s  indictment  that  he  was**  a  gold- 
smith who  painted."  The  Virgin  kneels 
in  meek  adoration,  whilst  the  Infant 
Saviour — pointing  to  His  mouth  with  the 
traditional  gesture  that  has  reference 
to  the  Word  of  God — lies  at  her  feet  on 
a  portion  of  her  robe.  Down  the  hill- 
side, in  the  distance,  come  the  Magi 
with  their  retinue.  The  artist  indulged 
freely  in  the  use  of  architecture  ;  and 
we  notice,  more  particularly  in  his 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Florence,  Capella 
deir  Ospizio  degh  Innocenti),  how  lavish 
he  is  in  the  use  of  rich  Florentine  cos- 
tumes and  the  introduction  of  con- 
temporary portraits.  In  the  Magi 
picture  there  is  treated  the  novel  inci- 
dent of  two  children  being  presented, 
on  one  side  by  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
on  the  other  by  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
In  the  background  we  have  to  the  right 
the  shepherds  watching  the  herald  angel, 
whilst  to  the  left  of  the  landscape  the 
massacre  of  the  Innocents  is  depicted. 

Lorenzo  di  Credi  was  inspired  with 
a  genuine  and  most  religious  love  of 
this  subject.  He  frequently  indulges  in 
it,  with  greater  reverence  of  treatment 
than  was  possible  to  Ghirlandajo.  A 
most  beautiful  example  is  to  be  found  at 
Florence.  Amidst  lovely  flowers  lies  the 
Divine  Child,  whose  head  rests  upon  a 
sheaf  of  wheat,  alluding  to  Him  as  the 
Bread  of  Life.  Shepherds  and  angels 
stand  near,  or  kneel  in  adoration. 
Especially  beautiful  is  the  youth  who 
carries  a  lamb.  It  is  a  calm  and  holy 
scene,  full  of  the  piety  that  was  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  artist's  own  life. 
An  almost  over-conscientious  iinish 
marks  the  smallest  detail. 

More  original  and  very  striking  is 
Luini's  fresco  of  the  Magi  at  Saronno. 
The  aged  Caspar  has  a  grand  face  ;  he 
is  kneeling  to  receive  the  Holy  Child's 
blessing,  whilst  Balthazar  presents  his 
offering  on  the  other  side.  Melchior  is 
a  negro,  in  accordance  with  tradition. 
The  three  kings  represent  old  age, 
manhood,  and  youth,  also  the  three 
races  of  mankind — Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth.      A    star    gleams    above    the 
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stable,  whiUt  ill  the  distance  is  a  curious  influence  ot  Ferugino,  also  the  P;icluaii 
pnxtesion.  including  horses,  camels,  and  masters,  there  is  niuch  sweetness  and 
a  giraffe.  serenity  in  these  works.     One  of  them 


Painted  in  the  iiiteimediate  style  that 
immediately  preceded  the  sixteenth- 
century  masters  are  the  Adi)rations  by 
Francia  at  Bologna.    Strongly  under  ihe 


is  an  e.\-:vli)  pictme  painted  for 
Bentivoglio,  a  rod-cross  knighl  who  is 
praying  among  ihc  shcpln;rds.  Kacli 
face    is    lixal    .in    the  Child    in    intense 
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concentration  and  reverent  admiration, 
unmingled  with  human  sympathies. 
Two  goldfinches  are  perched  on  a  spray 
near,  and  a  plant  of  meadow-trefoil 
seems  to  symbolise  the  Trinity.  Very 
tender  and  graceful  is  the  other  Nativity 
by  Francia,  somewhat  feminine  and 
lacking  in  power  perhaps,  but  full  of 
gentle  harmony.  Some  critics  (Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  for  instance)  regard 
the  devotional  feeling  as  being  on  the 
surface,  and  a  lack  of  life  and  glow  a 
marked  defect ;  yet  Raphael  declared 
that  Francia's  Madonnas  were  the  most 
beautiful  he  had  ever  seen.  A  popular 
story  —  now  discredited — is  that  the 
artist  died  of  grief  at  seeing  himself  sur- 
passed by  the  young  Raphael. 

Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  introduces,  with 
beautiful  effect,  an  angel  choir  in  his 
Nativity  at  Perugia.  This  charming 
picture  is  one  of  the  happiest  treatments 
we  know  of,  including  the  best  features 
of  the  highest  art. 

As  Art  expanded  itself  and  became 
aware  of  its  possibilities  in  the  matter  of 
composition,  perspective  and  chiaros- 
curo, the  Nativity  was  regarded  more 
and  more  as  a  subject  which  lent  itself  to 
infinite  variety  of  treatment,  to  expansion 
of  gorgeous  detail,  and  symbolism  gave 
place  to  naturalism. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  simple 
and  noble  treatment  of  the  earlier 
schools  fell  away.  The  religious  ideal 
of  the  Middle  Ages  declined,  Art  shook 
off  the  old  conventions  and  yielded  to 
other  impulses  and  aims  than  the 
illustration  of  the  sacred  event.  The 
world  had  awakened  from  the  deep 
sleep  of  mediaevalism,  showing  a  new 
enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  joy  in  the  renascent  world.  The 
study  of  the  antique  helped  towards  that 
perfection  of  form  which  the  mediaeval 
artist  had  neglected,  thinking  only  of 
purity  of  idea,  and  ever  making  human 
beauty  subordinate  to  ascetic  ardour  and 
spiritual  aspiration. 

Religious  laxity  and  a  more  human 
treatment  is  observable  in  the  Nativities 
of  the  sixteenth  century.     The  scene  is 


depicted  in  a  frankly  natural  manner, 
following  probability  and  ignoring 
traditional  treatment.  No  longer  does 
the  artist  try  to  crowd  his  picture 
with  every  incident  in  the  Christmas 
story,  in  order  that  he  may  satisfy  the 
ecclesiastical  conscience,  "  composition  '* 
being  now  of  primary  importance.  The 
unlikely  is  avoided,  even  though  sym- 
bolism demand  it,  the  nimbus  departs, 
and  the  Virgin  and  infant  Jesus  are 
humanised.  Instead  of  a  devout  Ma- 
donna, calm  and  adoring,  we  have  an 
earthly  mother  full  of  human  affection, 
and  the  Babe  has  no  touch  of  the 
Divine  to  distinguish  Him  from  other 
children. 

As  an  example  of  this  changed  ideal 
we  may  study  La  Notte  by  Correggio 
(Lombard  School)  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery.  Here  is  no  hushed  reverence, 
but  a  picture  full  of  the  artist's  own 
particular  sensuous  charm.  The  Virgin 
is  happy  and  smiling,  of  an  innocent 
beauty  and  inherent  grace.  ^  We  are 
won  bv  her  irresistible  tenderness,  vet 
we  are  conscious  of  a  posturing  affecta- 
tion, and  we  feel  that  in  a  lesser  artist 
the  subject  might  degenerate,  until  it 
indulged  in  exaggerated  ecstasies  and 
simpering  prettiness.  One  of  the  shep- 
herds is  a  big,  burly  man  leaning  on  his 
staff,  whilst  the  other,  a  youth,  looks  up 
with  earnest  and  rapturous  gaze.  A 
charming  feature  of  the  picture  is  the 
presence  of  a  woman  who  has  accom- 
panied the  shepherds  and  brought  two 
turtle  doves  in  a  basket.  The  scene  is 
at  night,  but  a  supernatural  radiance 
emanates  from  the  Divine  Infant,  of 
dazzling  brilliancy,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  onlookers.  In  the  sky  we  see  a 
group  of  angels  displaying  the  charac- 
teristic foreshortening  in  which  this 
artist  indulged,  and  which  evoked  the 
remark,  **  Ci  avete  fatto  guazzetto  di 
rane."  '  No  one  is  kneeling  in  adoration. 
St.  Joseph  is  busy  tethering  the  ass,  and 
a  large  dog  takes  a  prominent  position 
in  the  immediate  foreground.  There 
are  no  decorative  qualities,  such  as  were 

'  "  You  have  made  us  a  fricassee  of  frogs." 
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largely  used  by   m;isters  of   Botticelli's  all  the  figures  radiating  from  him,  and 

type.     Symbolism  h:is  vanished.  everything  else  made  siilwrdinate.     His 

The  Venetian  School  held  out  lontjcst  Xativity  also  displays  great   originality. 

against  the  decline  that  began  soon  after  We  have  the  scene  in  the  upper  loft  of  a 


the  death  of   Raphael,  :iu<l  Tintoretto's  stable,  with  the  ox  and  ass  below,  alsc 

Adoration  in  the  Scuola  di   San  Rocco  a  peacock.     The  face  of  the  Madonna  is 

is  a   mar\'el  of   power.     It  is   novel  in  most  beautiful.  These  works  undoubtedly 

treatment,  the  picture  being  something  indulge  in  imaginative  power  unknown 

like  a  star,  of  which  Christ  is  Ihc  centre,  to   the    contemporary     Paolo    Veronese, 


with    whom    the   subject   was  a   great 
t^vniirite,  the  Magi  giviiij:  him  nn  oppor- 


tunity of  introducing  splendid  architec- 
ture and  elaborate  details  dear  to  his 
splendour- loving  genius.     He  was  essen- 


easily  observable  tliat  he  subordinated 
the  religious  to  the  decorative  effect. 
His  delight  in  rich  colours,  sumptuous 
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palaces,  jewelled  robes  and  impressive 
architectiiie  made  him  choose  tlie 
Adnration  of  the  Majji  in  rii<lei'  to 
display  his  gift  of  painting. 

The  simple,  pious  Madonna  is  trans- 
formed into  a  vision  of  eardily  beauty, 
clad  in  jewels,  satin,  and  velvet.  The 
ascetic  ideal  has  gone,  and  the  centnd 
fad  of  the  Incarnation  is  too  often  lost 
sight  of  in  the  snmptuons  accessories. 
When  the  simple  noble  treatment  of  the 
earlier  schools  fell  away  we  tind  that  not 
only  Inxnries  bnt  frivolities  were  intro- 
duced. We  have  the  N'ativity  with 
variations  that  conld  well  be  dispensed 
with,  such  as  a  white  dog  springing  at 
the  ox  (Cavallino),  the  diversion  of  a  cat 
and  n  monkey  (Mai^xolino),  and  other 
incidents  of  a  similar  nature,  all  calculated 


to  withdraw  the  interest  from  the  main 
subject, 

(iood  taste  revolts  at  this  degradation 
of  a  great  subject,  and  the  lack  of 
religious  feeling  that  gave  place  to 
originality  of  a  low  type. 

Yet  we  must  remember  that  the 
Itahan  Masters  never  descended  to  the 
vulgar  realism  indulged  in  by  other 
schools  wlieii  dealing  with  this  subject ; 
thev  were  not  cimtent,  as  were  Rem- 
brandt, Murillo,  and  Velasijue;^.  with  a 
mere  group  of  peasant  life,  bnt  ever 
sought  to  adorn  and  idealise  ;  so  that  it 
is  to  these  masters,  with  their  inherent 
love  of  beauty  an<i  far-reaching  insight, 
that  we  turn  at  Cbristmastide  for  fresh 
ins;iir;ition  and  a  icnewal  of  tlie  spiritual 
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HOW  I  MADE  THE  LION  ROAR 

AND   OTHER  HUNTING  ADVENTURES 

By  PAUL   KRUGER 

Ez-President 


How  the  Ex-President  made  the  Lion 

Roar 

IT  is  of  course  quite  impossible  that  I 
should  be  able  to  tell  to-day  how 
many  wild  beasts  I  have  killed.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected — especially  as  I  have 
not  been  present  at  a  big  hunt  for  nearly 
fifty  years — that  I  should  remember  the 
exact  number  of  lions,  buffaloes,  rhino- 
ceroses, giraffes,  and  other  big  game. 
Nor  can  I  recall  to  my  mind  all  the 
details  connected  with  those  hunts.  But 
I  know  that  I  must  have  shot  at  least 
thirty  to  fort}'  elephants  and  'tw^  hippo- 
potami. And  I  know  that  I  have  killed 
five  lions  myself.  When  I  went  hunting 
I  always  took  a  companion  with  me,  as 
well  as  good  horses  ;  and  I  made  it  a 
rule,  whenever  we  went  on  a  big  hunt- 
ing expedition,  to  allow  two  or  tiiiee 
waggons  of  our  poor  people  to  accom- 
pany us,  so  that  they  might  have  the 
game. 

How  Young  Kruger  made  the  Lion 

Roar 

I  shot  my  first  lion  in  the  year  1839. 
I  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  A 
lion  had  attacked  our  herds  and  robbed 
us  of  several  head  of  cattle  that  were 
grazing  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhenoster 
River  in  what  has  since  become  the 
Orange  Free  State.  Six  of  us  started 
(I  was  the  seventh,  but  did  not  count)  to 
find  that  lion.  We  were  all  mounted 
and  rode  in  parties  of  three,  with  a  good 
distance  between  each  two  parties.  The 
lion  sighted  us  before  we  were  face  to 
face  with  him,  and  came  on  with  a  wild 


rush.  The  three  adults  with  whom  I 
had  come,  my  father,  my  uncle,  and  my 
brother,  quickly  tied  the  horses  together, 
then  turned  them  round  with  their  heads 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  from 
which  the  lion  was  bearing  down  upon 
us.  This  is  the  regular  procedure  at  a 
lion  hunt  ;  for  if  the  horses  catch  sight 
of  a  lion,  there  is  always  a  danger  that 
they  may  ^^^i  frightened  and  bolt. 

My  relatives  placed  us.  I  was  told  to 
sit  behind — or,  from  the  lion's  point  of 
view,  in  front  of — the  horses,  with  my 
ritlc  covering  him.  His  last  bound 
brought  him  close  to  me  ;  then  he 
crouched,  with  the  intention,  it  seemed 
to  me,  to  jump  right  over  me  -on  to  the 
horses.  As  he  rose,  I  iired. '  And  so 
fortunate  was  my  aim.  that  I  killed  him 
outright,  and  he  nearly  killed  me  in  his 
turn,  for  he  almost  crushed  me  as  he 
fell.  My  conii-^anions  ran  to  my  assist- 
ance ;  but  I  needed  no  help,  for  the  lion 
was  dead.     It  was  a  tine  beast. 

Hearing  the  shot,  the  other  three 
hurried  up,  and  then  we  all  stood  round 
the  lion  and  talked  the  adventure  over. 
A  certain  Hugo  knelt  down  to  measure 
the  lion's  teeth,  which  were  extraordi- 
narily big.  Thinking  no  harm,  I  jumped 
on  the  lion's  stomach.  As  I  did  so,  the 
air  shook  with  a  tremendous  roar,  which 
so  frightened  Hugo  that  he  forgot  his 
teeth  measurements  and  fell  down  tiat 
upon  his  back.  The  others  laughed 
loudlv,  for  every  hunter  knows  that  if 
yon  iread  upon  a  lions  body  within  a  short 
tiwc  of  his  death,  he  7vill  ^ive  a  short  last 
roar  as  though  he  ivere  still  alive.     The 
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breath  still  in  him  being  forced  from  the 
stomach  through  the  throat  produces 
the  roar.  Hugo  of  course  knew  this, 
but  he  had  forgotten  it,  and  was  greatly 
ashamed  of  his  fright.  In  fact,  he  was 
so  angry  that  he  turned  on  me  to  give 
me  a  good  hiding.  But  the  others 
stepped  good-naturedly  between  us  and 
made  him  see  that  it  was  only  my 
ignorance  and  not  my  bad  intention 
which  had  given  him  so  great  a  fright. 

I  shot  my  second  lion  behind  the 
Magaliesberg  on  the  Hex  River.  My 
uncle  Theunis  Kruger  and  I  were  after 
a  herd  of  antelopes  when,  my  horse 
being  done  up,  I  was  left  behind,  alone. 
Walking  him,  I  came  upon  a  herd  of 
lions.  Escape  on  a  tired  horse  was  out 
of  the  question.  Suddenly  one  of  the 
lions  left  the  herd  and  made  a  dash  for 
me.  I  allowed  him  to  come  within 
twenty  paces  and  then  shot  him  through 
the  head.  The  bullet  passed  through 
the  head  into  the  body.  The  lion  fell, 
his  head  turned  from  me  ;  but  rose 
almost  immediately  and  returned  to  his 
companions,  whilst  I  reloaded  my  rifle. 
However,  when  he  had  reached  the 
herd,  he  fell  down  dead.  Encouraged 
by  my  success,  I  lired  upon  the  others. 
But  in  vain.  They  escaped  to  the 
nearest  mountain,  and  I  was  not  able 
to  follow  them.  A  few  years  later  I 
had  another  encounter  with  a  herd  of 
lions,  which  had  killed  several  of  our 
oxen  on  this  very  spot.  These  also 
escaped  into  the  same  mountain  ;  but  I 
had  the  good  luck  to  shoot  two.  My 
companions,  who  were  not  so  swift  of 
foot,  lost  their  quarry. 

I  shot  my  fifth  lion  in  the  Lydenburg 
District  on  a  trek  towards  the  Elephant 
River.  We  were  pursuing  one  that  had 
robbed  us  of  several  oxen.  I  at  that 
time  possessed  a  good  and  faithful  dog, 
who  was  my  constant  companion,  and 
ver}^  useful  when  we  went  hunting. 
When  he  had  found  a  lion  in  the  bushes, 
he  would  bark  and  bark  till  the  lion 
roared  angrily  back  at  him.  When  the 
dog  saw  me  coming,  he  stood  aside  a 
little.     Now  the  lion  got  ready  for  me ; 


but  at  the  moment  of  springing,  the  dog 
seized  him  from  behind,  and  a  bullet  at 
close  quarters  despatched  him  quickly. 
This  was  the  fifth  lion  which  I  have  killed 
singlehanded,  although  in  company  with 
others  I  have  of  course  shot  a  great  many 
more. 

Elephant  Hunting* 

During  a  march  against  Moselikatze, 
who,  a  short  time  previously,  had  sur- 
prised and  cut  down  our  people,  I  was 
ordered  to  set  out  with  a  strong  patrol 
from  Womlerfontein,  where  we  left  our 
waggons,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
position.  At  Elephant's  Pass,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rustenburg,  we  came 
across  a  big  herd  of  elephants.  The 
pass  owes  its  name  to  this  encounter. 
My  father  hunted  them,  but  Comman- 
dant Potgieter  prevented  him  from 
shooting,  as  the  enemy  might  be  nearer 
than  we  knew.  These  were  the  first 
elephants  I  saw. 

A  Race  for  Life  or  Death. 

I  once  nearly  lost  my  life  in  a  race 
with  an  elephant.  One  day,  Adrison  van 
Rensburg  and  I  were  in  the  veldt  look- 
ing for  elephants.  Van  Rensburg  was 
behind  me,  when  the  first  herd  came  in 
sight.  I  galloped  on  to  get  a  good  shot 
at  them.  I  could  not  wait  for  van 
Rensburg,  for  the  horse  I  was  riding  that 
day  was  a  particularly  spirited  animal, 
and  had  the  habit  of  running  round  me 
in  a  circle  after  I  dismounted.  This 
necessitated  my  quieting  and  holding 
him,  and  so  some  time  was  lost  before  I 
was  ready  to  shoot.  As  I  jumped  down, 
one  of  the  elephants  caught  sight  of  me, 
and  came  through  the  bushes  as  fast  as 
it  could  go.  At  the  moment  of  dis- 
mounting I  knew  nothing  of  my  danger, 
and  had  not  the  least  idea  that  an 
elephant  was  after  me.  Van  Rensburg, 
however,  saw  everything,  and  called  out 
as  loudly  as  he  could  to  warn  me.  I 
turned  and  saw  that  the  elephant  was 
flattening  the  bushes  behind  me  with  his 
hea\7^  weight  as  he  broke  through  the 
underwood.     I  tried  to  mount,  but  the 
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elephant  was  already  upon  me,  and  the 
weight  of  the  underwood,  trodden  down 
and  held  together  by  the  bulk  of  the 
elephant,  pinned  me  to  the  ground.  I 
found  it  impossible  to  mount.  I  let  go 
of  my  horse,  freed  myself  with  a  tre- 
mendous effort,  and  sprang  right  before 
and  past  the  elephant.  He  followed, 
trumpeting  and  screaming,  hitting  out 
at  me  fiercely  with  his  trunk.  Now 
came  a  race  for  life  or  death.  How- 
ever, I  gradually  increased  the  distance 
between  us ;  but  that  was  a  race  I  am 
never  likely  to  forget. 

The  Kaffirs,  who  were  with  us,  were  at 
that  time  about  a  hundred  yards  awav. 
When  they  saw  what  was  happening, 
they  too  commenced  running  ;  so  there 
we  were  :  the  Kaffirs  first,  I  after  them, 
and  after  me  the  elephant  in  furious 
pursuit.  Whilst  running,  the  idea  came 
to  my  mind  that  I  would  catch  the  Kaffir 
who  proved  the  poorest  runner,  and  as 
the  elephant  bore  down  on  him,  step 
suddenly  aside  and  kill  it  at  close  quar- 
ters. I  had  kept  hold  of  my  ritle,  a  big 
four- pounder.  But  the  elephant  was  so 
tired  out  by  this'  time,  that  he  himself 
put  a  stop  to  the  hunt  by  standing  still. 
Just  then  van  Rensburg  came  up,  but  his 
horse,  putting  a  foot  into  a  hole,  grown 
over  with  grass,  both  rider  and  horse 
came  down,  for  van  Rensburg's  foot  had 
caught  in  the  stirrup.  Meanwhile  the 
elephant  had  disappeared.  After  van 
Rensburg  had  found  his  legs  again,  I 
said  to  him — 

**  Hunt  in  that  direction,"  pointing  to 
it  with  my  finger,  "and  try  to  catch  mv 
horse  ! " 

The  elephant  in  making  his  escape  had 
first  turned  towards  the  north,  then 
towards  the  west,  the  direction  in  which 
the  herd  had  moved  on.  I  said  to  van 
Rensburg — 

•*  When  you  have  found  my  horse, 
bring  it  after  me.  I  will  meantime 
follow  the  herd  of  elephants,  and  not 
lose  sight  of  them  till  you  join  me." 

I    soon    came   up    with    the    female 
elephant   that  had    pursued    me.      The 
calf    ran   a   little   way    behind    her.     I 
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passed  it  quickly  to  get  near  the  mother ; 
but  it  screamed  when  it  saw  me,  and  the 
mother,  who  turned  round  quickly  at  the 
cry,  just  caught  sight  of  me  as  I  jumped 
into  the  bushes.  1  ran  as  fast  as  1  could 
through  the  underwood,  and  came  sud- 
denly upon  van  Rensburg,  wh(^  had 
caught  my  horse. 

*'  Here  are  tsetse  Hies,"  he  said  ;  *'  we 
must  turn  back." 

'*  Very  well,"  I  answered,  '*  you  go  on, 
but  I  must  get  a  shot  first  at  these 
elephants,  who  have  given  me  so  much 
trouble." 

The  mother  and  her  calf  had  mean- 
while disappeared,  but  before  I  made 
my  way  back  I  was  so  lucky  as  to  shoot 
two  of  the  herd.  Unfortunately  my 
horse,  whose  name  was  Tempus,  had 
been  stung  by  the  poisonous  Hies,  and 
shortly  after  our  return,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rainy  season,  sickened 
and  died. 

A  Panther  Hunt* 

When  quite  a  youth  1  encountered 
a  panther.  My  uncle  Theunis,  his 
son,  and  I  were  hunting  antelopes 
(elands),  near  Tiger  Fontein  Farm,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ventersdorp,  and 
we  soon  found  an  antelope  in  the  cover. 
My  cousin  rode  in  front  and  my  uncle 
followed  him  ;  there  was  a  distance  of 
about  forty  yards  between  them.  Sud- 
denly a  panther  api^-ared  and  made  for 
us  at  a  furious  rate,  although  we  had 
given  him  no  provocation  whatever.  He 
overtook  my  uncle,  but  a  well-aimed 
shot  from  his  ritle  brought  him  to  the 
ground  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  leaping  on  to  the  horse  which  he 
was  riding. 

I'he  Dog  and  the  Lion* 

A  big  lion  hunt,  in  which  we  all  took 
part,  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing a  remarkable  instance  of  fidelity  on 
the  part  of  a  dog.  We  had  a  whole 
pack  of  hounds  with  us.  When  they 
had  found  the  herd  of  lions,  they  sur- 
rounded it,  barking  furiously.  One  of  the 
hounds  would  go    no   further    from    us 
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than  about  twenty  paces.  There  he  re- 
mained barking  ;  but  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  join  the  hounds — ^lie  was 
too  frightened  to  do  that,  and  too  faith- 
ful to  leave  us.  One  of  the  lions  mac}^ 
for  us,  and  then — the  poor  terrified 
hound  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
run  away.  He  stuck  to  his  post.  He 
trembled  and  howled  with  fear — to  say 
nothing  of  more  visible  signs  of  distress 
— and  every  second  he  looked  round 
anxiously  at  his  master  to  see  if  he  were 
still  there,  hoping,  I  dare  say,  that  he 
would  fly,  and  that  the  dog  might  follow 
at  his  heels  But  the  master  stayed,  and 
so  the  dog  stayed.  The  lion  was  within 
ten  paces  of  the  dog  when  we  shot  him. 
And  even  now  the  timid  dog  was  the 
only  one  of  all  the  noisy  pack  who 
attacked  him  as  he  fell  under  our  fire. 
He  nearly  died  of  fear,  but  remained  at 
his  post  for  love  of  his  master. 

How  Paul  Kruger  did  not  Drown 
the  Buffalo* 

I  brought  down  my  first  buffalo  very 
near  the  spot  where  I  first  met  the 
elephants.  A  flying  herd  of  buffaloes 
came  up  from  the  valley  by  the  bank 
of  the  stream.  We  hunted  them,  and  I 
led.  A  buffalo-cow  left  the  h^rd  and 
made  a  rush  for  me  as  I  jumped  from 
my  horse  in  order  to  shoot.  I  was  ready, 
however,  and  when  she  had  come  very 
near  I  shot  her  through  the  shoulder. 
The  impetus  of  her  onset  knocked  me 
down,  and  she  rushed  on  over  my  body, 
fortunately  without  stepping  on  me. 
She  took  refuge  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  where  we  killed  her.  My 
next  adventure  with  buffaloes  took  place 
near  Bierkraalsspruit  farm.  The  under- 
wood was  from  four  to  i\\'c  feet  high,  and 
contained  a  number  of  buffaloes.  Six 
of  us  came  to  hunt  them.  I  forced  mv 
way  alone  through  the  bushes  to  see  if 
it  was  possible  to  get  a  shot  there,  and 
passed  a  herd  of  buffaloes  without  being 
aware  of  them  ;  but  before  long  I  came 
right  upon  a  second  herd  of  the  beasts. 
A  big  buffalo  at  once  turned  his  atten- 
tion  to   mc,  but   fortunately  his   horns 


were  so  wide  apart  that  in  butting,  trees 
and  bushes  got  mixed  up  between  them, 
which  not  only  broke  the  force  of  his 
attack,  but  hid  me  very  effectually,  if 
Q|ily  for  a  few  moments,  from  his  sight. 
Trying  to  get  out  of  the  wood,  I  found 
myself  suddenly  amongst  the  herd 
which  I  had  passed  a  httle  while  ago, 
without  noticing  them  at  the  time. 
Even  now  I  only  realised  the  position 
when  I  ran  right  up  against  a  buffalo 
that  was  just  getting  up  from  the  ground. 
Angered  at  being  disturbed,  the  beast 
tore  my  clothes  from  my  back.  My 
comrades  took  the  hoof  of  the  buffalo 
for  his  horns,  as  they  stood  outside  the 
wood,  so  high  did  he  raise  it  in  attack- 
ing me.  'Fortunatelv  I  escaped  with  a 
fright. 

My  brother-in-law,  N.  Theunissen,  and 
I  w?:*e  hunting  near  Vleeschkraal  in  the 
Waterburg  District,  when  I  had  a  most 
unpleasant  encounter  with  a  buffalo.  I 
had  hit  one,  and  he  had  escaped  into 
the  densely  growing  thorn-bushes.  As 
it  was  impossible  to  follow  on  horse- 
back, I  gave  my  horse  in  charge  of  my 
brother  Nicholas,  and  followed  the 
buffalo  on  foot.  The  great  thing  was 
not  to  lose  sight  of  him  in  the  thick 
undergrowth.  Believing  myself  to  be 
the  pursuer,  I  was  unpleasantly  startled 
to  find  him  suddenly  facing  and  attack- 
ing me.  I  got  ready  to  shoot,  but  my 
flintlock  missed  fire,  so  I  had  to  run  for 
it.  The  rains  had  been  heavy,  and  just 
behind  me  was  a  big  swamp  into  which 
I  fell  as  I  jumped  out  of  the  enraged 
beast's  way.  The  buffalo  fell  in  after 
me,  and  stood  over  me  threateningly 
before  I  had  time  to  rise. 

My  rifle  was  in  the  water  and  useless  ; 
but,  fortunately  for  me,  as  the  buffalo 
butted  at  me  he  rammed  one  of  his 
horns  fast  into  the  ground  of  the  swamp, 
where  it  stuck.  I  got  hold  of  the  other 
and  tried  with  all  my  strength  to  get  the 
animal's  head  under  the  water  and  so 
suffocate  him.  It  was  a  difficult  thing 
to  do,  for  the  horn  was  very  slippery  on 
account  of  the  slimy  water,  and  I  needed 
both  hands  and  every  atom  of  strength 
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I  had  to  keep  his  head  under.  When 
I  felt  it  going  I  disengaged  one  of 
my  hands  to  get  at  the  hunting- knife, 
wliich  I  carried  on  my  hip,  in  order 
to  rid  myself  of  my  antagonist.  But 
if  I  could  not  hold  the  brute  with 
two  hands,  I  certainly  could  not  hold 
him  with  one,  so  he  freed  himself  with 
a  final  effort.  He  was  in  a  sad  plight, 
however,  nearly  suffocated  and  his  eyes 
so  full  of  sliiue  that  he  could  not  see. 
I  jumped  out  of  the  swamp  and  hid 
behind  the  nearest  bush,  and  the  buffalo 
ran  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  My 
appearance  was  no  less  disreputable 
than  that  of  the  buffalo,  for  I  was 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  mud 
and  slime.  Theunissen,  hearing  the  row 
we  made,  knew  there  was  something 
amiss,  but  he  could  not  come  to  mv 
assistance.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
through  the  undergrowth  of  thorns  on 
horseback. 

When  I  had  cleaned  myself  down  a 
little,  I  got  on  the  track  of  the  rest  of 
the  herd,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  shoot 
two. 

Concerning  Rhinos* 

My  first  rhinoceros  I  encountered  on 
a  patrol-ride  during  our  expedition 
against  Moselikatze.  As  1  was  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  others,  my  uncle 
Theunis  Kruger  gave  me  permission  to 
fire,  and  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  him 
down  with  the  first  shot.  I  had  an  ugly 
experience  the  next  time  that  we  hunted 
rhinoceros.  I  must  mention  here,  that 
we  had  made  an  agreement  by  which  the 
one  who  behaved  recklessly  or  allowed 
game  which  was  merely  wounded 
to  escape  through  cowardice  should 
receive  a  sound  thrashing.  There  was 
something  wrong  with  my  rille  on  the 
morning  we  started,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  take  an  old  two-barrelled  gun,  one 
barrel  of  which  was  injured,  conse- 
quently its  range  was  considerably 
lessened.  I  knew  that  a  shot  was 
thrown  away  on  a  rhinoceros  unless 
you  managed  to  send  it  through  the 
thin  part  of  its  skin.     We  came  across 


three  of  them,  a  bull  and  two  cows. 
They  were  Wilharnostersf'  most  dan- 
gerous brutes.  I  told  Theunissen  to 
follow  the  two  cows  and  not  to  lose 
sight  of  them.  It  was  my  intentiojj  |f| 
kill  the  bull,  and  then  join  in  pursujt  c( 
the  cows.  My  comrade  fired  from  time 
to  time  to  let  me  know  where  he  was, 
for  he  w%'is  soon  out  of  sight  in  the  thick 
undergrowth  of  the  wood.  When  I 
had  passed  the  rhinoceros  I  jumped 
from  my  horse  to  shoot  him.  I  placed 
myself  so  that  he  had  to  pass  me  within 
ten  pacs  ;  this  would  give  me  a  good 
opportunity  to  hit  him  in  a  vulnerable 
place.  One  bullet  killed  him  outright. 
I  mounted  and  rode  as  fast  as  I  could 
go  in  the  direction  whence  I  heard 
Theunissen's  gun,  loading  my  ritle  as  I 
galloped.  He  had  just  sent  a  second 
bullet  into  one  of  tlie  cows  as  I  came 
up.  The  brute  stood  quite  still.  I  saw 
that  the  second  animal  was  tr\'ing  to 
get  away  through  the  underwood,  which 
was  less  dense  here  than  anywhere  else, 
and  I  went  after  her.  As  I  rode  past 
my  comrade  he  called  out — 

"  Don't  dismount  in  front  of  the 
beast  ;  she's  awfully  wild,  and  can  run 
like  anything." 

I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
warning,  knowing  Theunissen  to  be 
over-cautious,  but  jumped  off  my  horse 
and  ran  obliquely  past  the  rhinoceros. 
She  had  scarcely  caught  sight  of  me 
before  she  was  in  hot  pursuit.  I 
allowed  her  to  come  within  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  yards.  The  percus- 
sion-cap missed  fire,  and  there  was 
no  time  for  a  second  shot,  since 
the  animal  was  close  upon  me,  and 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  turn  round 
and  run  for  dear  life.  In  attempt- 
ing to  do  so,  my  foot  struck  against 
the  thorn  roots,  and  I  came  down 
Hat  on  my  face.  The  beast  was  upon 
me  :  the  dangerous  horn  just  missed 
my  back  ;  she  pinned  me  to  the  ground 
with    her    nose,    intending   to    trample 

»  RUcnosUr  is  the  Afrikander  for  rhinoceros. 
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me  to  death.  But  at  that  moment 
I  turned  under  her  and  got  the  con- 
tents pi  the  second  barrel  full  under 
the  shoulder-blade,  right  into  her  heart. 
I  owed  my  life  to  not  letting  go  my  hold 
on  the  gun  during  this  dangerous  ad- 
venture. The  rhinoceros  sprang  away 
from  me,  but  fell  dead  within  a  few 
yards. 

My  brother-in-law  hurried  up  as  fast 
as  he  could,  for  he  thought  I  had  got 
mortally  wounded  by  my  own  gun  in 
this  deadly  combat.  When  he  saw, 
however,  that  I  was  standing  up  safe 
and  sound,  he  took  his  sjambok,  and 
** according  to  agreement"  commenced 
to  belabour  me  soundly,  because  I  had, 
according  to  him,  acted  recklessly  in 
disregarding  his  warning.  Good  words 
and  attempts  to  justify  my  conduct  were 
thrown  away  on  him  ;  I  had  to  take  my 
hiding.  But  it  w\is  the  first  and  the  last 
time*  that^  he  had  occasion  to  thrash 
me. 

How  the   Rhino*  got  away^  but  the 
Hunter  lost  his  Thumb* 

In  the  year  1845,  my  two  brothers 
and  I  were  making  a  halt  near  Seku- 
kuni's  '*  town,"  not  far  from  the  place 
where  the  Spekboom  River  joins  the 
Steelport  River,  in  the  northern  Trans- 
vaal. We  outspanned,  and  I  went  in 
the  course  of  the  day  on  to  the  veldt 
to  shoot  some  game.  I  was  mounted, 
and  carried  my  big  four  -  pounder. 
After  about  an  hour's  ride  I  came 
across  a  rhinoceros  and  fired,  but 
only  succeeded  in  wounding  the  animal, 
which  fled  into  the  wood.  I  dismounted 
quickly,  ready  to  shoot  again,  but  moved 
only  a  few  steps  away  from  the  horse, 
as  in  case  the  rhinoceros  should  turn, 
intending  to  attack  me,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  remount  at  once.  I 
succeeded  in  getting  a  second  shot,  but 
at  that  very  moment  my  rifle  exploded 
just  where  I  held  it  with  my  left  hand. 
The  lock  and  the  ramrod  lay  before  me  on 
the  ground  and  the  barrel  of  the  gun 
behind  me.  I  had  no  time  to  think,  for  the 
furious  animal  was  almost  upon  me  ;  so 


I  jumped  on  my  horse  and  galloped 
away  as  fast  as  I  could,  the  rhinoceros 
in  fierce  pursuit,  until  we  came  to  the 
ford  of  a  small  brook,  when  my  pursuer 
came  to  the  ground  and  so  allowed  me 
to  ride  quietly  in  the  direction  of  our 
waggons.  During  the  next  day  our 
people,  guided  by  the  traces  of  my 
horse,  went  to  the  spot,  and  there  they 
found  the  rhinoceros  still  alive,  and, 
following  the  trail  of  blood,  discovered 
the  remains  of  the  rifle  and  my  thumb. 

My  hand  was  in  a  horrible  state. 
The  great  veins  were  torn  asunder  and 
the  muscles  lay  exposed.  The  flesh 
was  hanging  in  strips.  I  bled  like  a 
slaughtered  calf.  I  had  succeeded  in 
tying  a  big  pocket-handkerchief  round 
the  wound  whilst  riding,  to  save  the 
horse  from  being  splashed  with  blood. 
When  I  got  to  the  waggons  my  wife  and 
my  sister-in-law  were  sitting  by  the  fire, 
and  I  went  up  to  them  laughing  to  pre- 
vent their  being  frightened.  My  sister- 
in-law  pointed  to  my  hand,  which  looked 
like  a  big  piece  of  raw  meat,  the  hand- 
kerchief being  saturated  with  blood. 

'*  Look  what  fat  game  brother  Paul 
has  been  shooting  ! "  she  said. 

I  called  out  to  my  wife  to  go  to  the 
waggon  and  fetch  some  turpentine,  as  I 
had  hurt  my  hand.  Then  I  asked  my 
sister-in-law  to  take  off  my  pouch-belt, 
and  she  saw  that  my  hand  was  torn  and 
noticed  how  white  I  was,  for  I  had 
hardly  any  blood  left  in  my  body.  I 
kept  on  renewing  the  turpentine  ban- 
dages, for  the  turpentine  contracts  th'^ 
veins  and  so  stops  the  bleeding. 

I  sent  my  youngest  brother — he  was 
still  really  young  at  the  time — to  borrow 
as  much  turpentine  as  he  could  get  from 
the  nearest  farm.  They  were  about  half 
an  hour's  distance  from  us.  Herman 
Potgieter,  who  was  afterwards  so 
cruelly  murdered  by  the  Kaffirs,  came 
over  to  us  with  his  brother.  The 
former  got  into  the  wiggon,  and  when 
he  saw  the  wound  he  cried  out — 

*'  That  hand  will  never  heal ;  it  is  an 
awful  wound  ! " 

He  had  to  get  down  again  as  quickly 
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as  possible,  for  he  was  nigh  fainting. 
But  his  brother  said,  possibly  to  comfort 
me — 

"  Nonsense,  1  have  seen  worse 
wounds  than  that  ;  get  plenty  of 
turpentine." 

We  inspanned  and  got  to  the  farm, 
and  every  one  there  advised  me  to 
have  the  hand  amputated  ;  but  I  would 
not  let  myself  be  iniitilated  of  my  own 
free  will.  The  two  joints  of  what  was 
once  my  thumb  had  gone,  but  it  turned 
out  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove 
.1  piece  of  bone.  I  took  my  knife,  in- 
tending to  perform  llic  operation,  hut 
they  took  it  away  from  me.  I  got  hold 
of  another  a  little  later  and  cut  across 
the  ball  of  the  departed  thumb  and 
removed  as  mncli  as  was  necessary. 
The  worst  bleeding  was  over,  but  the 
operation  was  a  very  painful  one.  I 
had  no  means  to  deaden  the  pain  by 
narcotics,  so  I  tried  to  persuade  myself 
that  the  hand  on  which  1  was  performing 


this  surgical  operation  belonged  to  some- 
body else. 

The  wound  healed  very  slowly.  The 
women  sprinkled  linely-sifted  sugar  on 
it,  and  from  time  to  time  I  had  to 
remove  the  de.ad  Hesli  with  my  pocket- 
knife,  but  after  all  moitihcalion  set  in. 
Every  means  we  employed  seemed 
useless,  for  the  tilack  marks  had  got 
up  as  far  as  the  shoulder.  Then  they 
killed  a  goat,  took  out  the  stomach  and 
cut  it  open.  I  put  my  hand  into  it 
whilst  it  was  slill  warm.  This  Boer 
remedy  succeeded,  for  when  it  came  (o 
the  turn  of  the  second  goat,  my  hand 
was  alrcadv  easier  and  the  danger  much 
less.  The  wound  was  hnidly  healed  in 
six  months'  time,  and  before  it  was  quite 
healed  I  was  out  hunting. 

I  account  for  the  healing  power  of 
this  remedy  through  the  fact  that  the 
goats  usually  graxe  near  the  Spekbooni 
River,  where  all  soits  of  herbs  grow  in 
abundance. 
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Written  and  Illustrated  from  the  Life 
By  VIRGINIA  BLANCHARD 


FOR  him  who  loves  the  sea,  next  to 
spending  his  life  on  its  waters,  the 
best  thing  is  hving  in  Holhind,  where  he 
may  look  out  on  a  wide  area  of  low 
lands,  with  only  the  great  dark  bat-like 
wings  of  the  windmills  breaking  the  sky- 
line, and  in  the  distance  the  shadowy 
outlines  of  a  city  lying  low  on  the 
horizon. 

Villages  in  South  Holland  are  much 
alike  in  general  ;  it  is  only  to  the 
resident  of  a  particular  one,  who  knows 
all  its  personal  characteristics,  and 
individual  life  and  history,  that  it 
becomes  something  more  than  a  group 
of  low,  red  -  tiled,  and  grey-thatched 
gabled  roofs  on  the  edge  of  a  little  river, 
with  a  fleet  of  brown  sails  passing  to 
and  fro.  The  church  with  its  pointed 
spire  ;  the  windmill,  gaunt  and  terrifying 
in  its  bigness ;  the  Httle  inn  with  its 
black  and  gold  swinging  sign  of  '^  Kojfcc- 
Jiitis^'  ;  its  groups  of  idle  men,  smoking; 
its  white-capped  vromvs  and  children  in 
their  wooden  shoes  become  something 
more  than  a  fleeting  picture. 

Such  a  little  Dutch  hamlet  lies  this 
side  of  picturesque  Dordrecht  on  the 
river  Waal. 

There  are  all  grades  of  society  on  the 
Waal,  and  the  little  village  in  question 
offers  many  different  types  of  the  Dutch 
woman. 

There  are  the  *'  ladies  "  of  the 
**  Z)o;///;/t'"  and  the  Doctor.  They  are 
addressed  as  *'  Maroinv,*^  and  Eva,  who 
is  the  gossip  of  the  village,  will  tell  you 
that  they  neither  work  nor  wear  klont- 
pen  ;  that  they  are  *'  born  ladies  "  while 
the  women  of  the  rest  of  the  village  arc 
*'  only  farmers*  r/o//iys."      Their  fathers 
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and     their     mothers     never    wore    the 
national  costume,   so,  though   they  are 
respected,    they    are    ahen.     It    is   the 
prosperous    vroini\    the    wife     of    the 
farmer    with    the   most    l:md  and    the 
greatest  number  of  cattle,  who  is  the  real 
autocrat.     She  wears  her  beautiful  lace 
cap    and    gold   **  Kiilllcn "   (which   cost 
two   hundred   gulden  and  are  precious 
heirloo^ns)  as  a  mark  of   her  rank  and 
dignity.     She   works   only   in   her   own 
home,  and   then  with  the  assistance  of 
maids   and   *'  work    vroiiws.'"     She    will 
tell  you  her  family  is  *'  an  old  family  and 
very  proud  ;  "  that  she  can  "  na  "  do  this 
and  can   ''  na "  do  that  because  of  the 
position    of    her   **  fama'ly."     She   goes 
"coffee-drinking"    at    noon    with    her 
friends,  and  entertains   at   four   o'clock 
tea.     She  gives  liberally  to  charity,  and 
the  poor  are  never  turned  away  empty 
from     her    door.       Her    hospitahty    is 
Oriental    in    its    cathohcity  —  like    the 
Islamite  commanded  by  Allah  to  open 
his  door   to  all  strangers,   she  is  never 
unprepared    for    a    guest.       Since    the 
dav    when    she    was    arraved    in    her 
black  satin  wedding   gown   (the    Dutch 
peasant     woman     apparently     has     no 
illusions     and     wears     black     for     her 
wedding)   and   went   from   her  father's 
red-tiled     farmhouse    to     that     of     her 
husband,  she  has  ever  been  the  jealous 
guardian    of   her  dignity  and    responsi- 
bilities as  the  vromv  of  a  "  rich  "  farmer. 
She   is   placid,    phlegmatic,  and,  unlike 
the    Marthas   of    other   nations,    is   not 
"  troubled  about  many  things,"  so  she  is 
content  and  cheerful. 

The  **  work  rroinv''  is  a  less  fortunate 
member  of  village  society.  Tsually  she 
is  the  wife  of  a  farmer  who  is  employed 
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on  another's  farm,  or  pi-rliaps  of  -.i 
'■  ne't-r  do  wt-il  "  who  docs  not  work  at 
aU.  She  wears  a  tiKht-littiiijj  knittfd  cap, 
the  usual  {xjlonaise  with  its  vvidt;.  full 
skirts  open  in  front  ahovc  a  Mack  skitt 
which  is  the  heyiniunsi  of  an  indelinilc 
series  of  vaniiny  hic-vity,  Ihns  dispiayuij; 
her  ankles  which  arc  seldom  trim. 
Altogether  she  presents  a  cimiic  outline 


as  she  {joes  sailing  aloiij;  tht-  f'lWiniufiik 
in  her  short  skirts,  the  tails  of  her 
polonaise  hlowinjj  in  the  wind,  and  her 
Hreat  white  khiiipi-n  making  a  regular 
clack  I  clack  !  clack  1  accompaniment  to 
her  locomotion.  She  lias  hniad.  square 
shoulders,  stnmg  enough  to  carry  the 
wooden  voke.  >o  nuich  in  nse  in  Holland 
f<.r  carrying  pails  and  baskets  as  well  as 
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other  burdens.  You  niaj'  see  lier  with 
her  wuter  pails  at  the  river  ;  with  her 
great  brass  bottles  bringing  home  the 
niiik  from  the  pasture  ;  with  the  big 
baskets  of  household  goods  swinging 
from  her  shoulders  as  she  assists  tlie 
trained  dogs  loniove  the  household  gods 
to  another  shrine.  The  trained  dogs 
are  an  important  factor  in  the  economic 
sciicme  of  things.  The  great  yellow 
brutes    are    used,   like   donkevs    in    so 
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despised  but  necessary  beast  of  burden, 
When  one  sees  a  woman  with  her  great 


yoke,  trotting  by  the  side  of  tin-  dog 
harnessed  to  ihe  cart,  one  sometimes 
wondere  which  is  the  least  enviable  lot  ; 
but  when  one  learns  that  the  only 
rewar<l  of  the  dog  is  bread  ^  pread  with 
pork  fat.  and  that  of  the  woman  is 
potatoes  and  greens,  the  preference 
would  seem  to  he  in  favour  of  greens. 
The  women  who  work  in  the  llax  arc. 
as  a  rule,  a  coarse  type  and  very  poor. 
They  are  sometimes  rather  pretty,  in  a 
bu.\om  way,  with  red  cheeks,  square 
hgures,  and  fair  or  copper-coloured  hair. 
Their  stoljd  expression  has  something  of 
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the  same  charm  as  that  of  tlic  cows 
which  gather  at  the  gates  nf  the  piistiirc 
lands  and  till  the  twihght  with  their 
plaintive  lowiiifj- 

The  life  of  the  llax-workcr  is  ;i  hiirU 
one.  In  the  [iiorning  as  early  ;is  IhvL-e 
o'clock  an  old  peasant,  whose  time  iii 
active  service  in  "the  hiiiiLs"  is  past, 
goes  about  the  village  rappiiij^  i>i]  al!  tin; 
doon.,  calhng  in  his  h^ush  <.>iillui.il 
voice  with  its  i|iicer  ciack, 
"  Arie,  man,  get  up  !  out  ti  > 
the    landes,    man!"      Then  "* 

lights  begin  to  lljckcr  undei 
the  low  roofs,  and  a  litil. 
later,  when  the  good  vrouu- 
hiis  given  iiis  lea  and  br»;a(l 
to  '■her  man";  and  th.- 
•'work  vroutv"  has  golteti 
hers  for  herself,  one  can 
fee,  from  the  gable  window 
in  the  roof,  gronps  of  men 
and  women,  boys  and  gi^l^. 
clad  in  their  hided  bhlL^ 
and  browns,  clattering  iheii 
white  khiiipcn  on  the  road. 

They  chatter.  ch[ift  and 
gossip  in  thai  loud.  lKn>.1i 
tone  which,  to  the  nnaccus- 
tonied  ear  of  the  t(ni-ignet, 
sounds  like  violent  qnarri)- 
ling.  bnt  which,  on  beii;^ 
translated,    is    found    In    li, 

most  amiable  b.idinage. 
The  hardest  phase  of 

the   life  of     the     llax- 

worker  is  in  the  "  (lax- 
barns,"     as      they     are 

called,  where  the  outer 

dry  coat  of  the  flax  is 

thrashed  off,  leaving  it 

soft  and     flexible    like 

long    strands     of    hair. 

When  the  flax  ha;,  l-een 

gathered,    and    after   it 

has  been  sunk  on  rafts 

in  the  canals   to    soak, 

it  is  drawn  up  amid  an 

awful  odour  of  decayed 

vegetable    matter.    imO. 

taken    to    the    barns    where    il   i 

and  thrashed,  either  in  the  old 


hand  or  bv  (he  more  modern 
m;ichinerv.  In  either  place.' 
is   in    the    long   dark   barn. 


method  of 
ihether  it 


.   dried 


either  side  beat! 
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wooden,  fan-shaped  paddle,  or  in  the 
modern  mill  where  the  hnngry  machinery 
is  fed  by  hand — in  either  place  the  same 
awful  fog  of  silver-grey  dust  envelopes 
everything.  After  a  long  service  in  the 
llax-farms  the  voice  becomes  affected  and 
an  old  worker  will  tell  you  he  is  ''  short  of 
breath  because  of  the  flax  in  his  lungs.'' 

In  South  Holland  the  history  of  the 
domestic  life  is  written  in  llax  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  success  or  failure  in  its  farming 
do  families  rise  or  fall.  There  are  other 
things,  of  course — the  products  of  the 
gardens,  the  milk  and  butter  and  cheese, 
the  paper  mills,  and  the  sheep  ;  but  the 
Hax  farming  is  the  corner-stone,  the 
foundation  on  which  all  other  industries 
rest. 

My  vroitiv  once  said  to  me  in  a  tone  of 
philosophic  resignation,  "  You  see  it  is 
*  t'is  ^  way.  You  can  make  oh,  such 
'goot '  money  *  wit'  t'e  '  llax,  and  you  can 
loose  oh,  so  much." 

Thus  it  was  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
flax  some  eleven  years  before  that  I  came 
to  be  an  inmate  in  that  little  Dutch  farm- 
house, which  looked  absurdly  small  and 
dependent  as  it  nestled  close  to  the  great 
black  barn,  with  its  sloping  roof.  My 
lirst  impression  of  that  vast  roof  when  I 
came  to  this  primitive  **/)r;/s/o//  " — a  roof 
which  sloped  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
earth  on  either  side — was  one  of  pictur- 
esque prodigality  of  green-grey  thatch 
and  space  ;  but  when  a  storm  swept  in 
its  fury  over  the  unprotected  land  from 
the  North  Sea  one  night  in  March,  then 
I  knew  the  wherefore  and  was  thankful 
for  the  shelter  of  that  great  roof.  It 
was  no  ordinary  land  storm  groaning  and 
gnashing  its  teeth  among  gnarled  oaks, 
but  a  regular  terror  of  the  high  seas, 
roaring  and  bellowing  like  an  uncaged 
beast  let  loose  in  its  fury,  as  though  the 
whole  vast  expanse  of  heaven  was  not 
big  enough  for  its  wrath. 

The  Dutch  peasant  lives  in  a  state  of 
placid,  phlegmatic  expectation  of  danger, 
his  combative  instinct  ever  on  the 
defensive.  When  it  storms  in  the  night 
he  gets  up,  dresses,  lights  the  inevitable 
pipe  and  waits.     If  the  lightning  strikes 


his  barn  or  that  of  his  neighbour,  he  will 
be  ready  to  do  his  part  in  fighting  the 
flames  which  would  destroy  that  treasure- 
house  of  their  simple  life.  His  vrouw  is 
no  less  prepared.  She  dons  her  best 
green  polonaise,  smoothes  her  fair  hair 
very  tight  and  slick,  covers  it  with  the 
black  cap  w'hich  hts  close  to  the  head 
and  which  holds  in  place  the  wonderful 
gold  spirals  which  ornament  her  fair 
temples  like  glittering  horns,  then  she 
carefully  puts  over  it  the  sheer  white  cap 
with  its  great  full  wings.  She  is  ready  I 
no  disaster  shall  overtake  her  and  lind 
her  in  j^hysical  or  mental  deshabille. 
Perhaj^s.  if  she  has  a  truly  Dutch 
conscience  with  reference  to  household 
matters  she  will  unlock  those  great 
drawers  in  the  old  chest  and  see  that  all 
the  precious  linen  hoarded  in  her 
married  life  is  in  place  ;  that  the 
beautiful  garnet  brooch,  with  knillen  pins 
to  match,  which  Van  der  Veer  gave  her 
when  they  were  married  seventeen  years 
ago,  is  in  the  little  box  of  blue  cotton, 
which  in  turn  is  kept  in  a  big  brass  box 
witli  a  padlock.  She  reflects  with  pride 
that  this  box  is  as  bright  as  the  sun  ; 
perhaps  she  will  even  get  a  dust-cloth 
and  touch  up,  here  and  there,  unsus- 
pected corners,  so  that  if  anything 
happens,  Eva  across  the  way,  who  has 
ever  a  ready  tongue  for  criticism,  may 
not  be  able  to  sav  that  there  was  dust 
on  the  right-hand  corner  (next  to  Herr 
Van  der  Veer's  photograph)  of  the  great 
chest  in  Moika's  house. 

When  the  storm  is  past  they  go  back 
to  tlieir  peaceful  slumbers  in  the  bed  in 
the  wall,  the  little  cupboard  doors  of 
which  are  kept  closed  all  day  and  give 
no  hint  of  the  spotless  linen  curtains  and 
counterpane,  nor  of  the  white  painted 
step  which  is  used  to  scale  its  heights. 

Saturday  !  Such  a  smell  of  soap  !  My 
dear  Dutch  vromv  wears  an  expression 
which  I  have  learned  to  recognise  as  the 
forerunner  of  a  great  domestic  rite.  She 
believes,  as  this  earthly  life  is  a  prepara- 
tion only  for  the  hereafter,  so  the  preced- 
ing week-days  are  to  every  Sunday,  and 
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Saturday  is  the  special  purgatory,  the 
final  trial  by  soap  and  water,  through 
which  all  good  housewives  must  pass 
before  attaining  the  peace  of  the 
Sabbath. 


brushes  and  pails  and  whitewash  waged 
against  an  invading  army  of  dust  tiends. 
The  "  work  iroHii',"  arriving  earlv 
after  her  six  o'clock  cup  of  tea,  and 
with  a  fearful  clatter  of  her  old  tongue 


111  the  small  hours.  whL-ii  the  world  is 
still  dark,  its  quiet  is  dislurlK-d  hy  the 
scraping  of  the  scrubbing- Itriisli  and  the 
regular  splash,  splash  ofthc  wattr  I  Tlifu 
the  day  has  begun.  The  sountis  coiitiiiiie 
and  increase  with  the  dawn,  growiii.^  in 
intensity  until  they  become  a  furious 
onslaught — a  battle  of  soap  and  vvalei', 


as  well  as  of  lit 

-  brush  and  pail,  liegins 

the  scrubbing  ot 

the  outside  walls  ni  the 

little  house. 

The     pretty 

maid     has    a     look    ol 

delerniiiiation    : 

id    steady    purpose   in 

her  pale  eves  w 

ich  would  put  to  ilighi 

a  whole  army  < 

1   microbic    imps.     Her 
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heats  the  carpets,  poiiiitls  the  feather- 
beds,  and  rubs  the  furniture.  She 
wiislies    the    walls,    she    washes    the 


ccili:i^:s.  an.]  >1r-  .enibs  the  ll.inrs.  When 
the  liMii>e  i^  cuini>lele.  when  it  relk-ets 
a  iiiyiiaii  li^'lils  in  1I-.  shiniii)^  surlaces 
fri>m  tiie  ,i;able  uf  it>  s]..|.iii)i  lonl  in  tlie 
Iriint  dnnr  >tniie  ;  llieu  Sjjuje  jine;.  out  tn 
the  diiiiiiiutive  iiviat  whicli  surrounds  all 
Uutuh  Ileuses,  and  .natherinj,;  tlie  -splendid 
brasses  nl  the  e^tabUsiinieiit  al^mt  her. 
bej^ius  lliat  iiLeturesque  necnp.itinii  whieli 

— cleaiiiiij;  luMss.  She  iiui-l  put  ea<,h 
thiiiHiu  itsparlicuUr  plaee  ou  the  blue 
auil  white  tiled  wall  and  iheii  the 
kik-heii  will  [leed  iiiilv  the  i-ioii..-  In  lier 
freshly  starched  anil  ir..iied  eap  !>>  make 
the  picture  a  perfect  one. 

The  Hcer  has  Ikvii  in  his  ^aiden  all 
(lay.  and  every  little  strip  nl  wnod  which 
divides  its  pretty  lieds  is  caretiilly  wIlIIl- 


washcd,  and  the  walks  have  been  raked 
and  sninolhed  and  patted  until  it  would 
be  a  buld  and  recklessi  foot  which  would 
dare  to  displace  a  sin^ 
IK-bble !  One  wonden 
at  the  temerity  —  the 
absolutely  sh  a  melesi 
shiftlessnesR — of  an  apple 
tree  which  dares  to  shed 
its  blussoms  in  that 
garden  ! 

In  the  rabbit  barn  are 
the  Belgian  hares  which 
are  his  pride.  "  Eat 
one  ?  Never  t  "  He  selb 
them,  he  will  tell  you, 
because  he  must — it  is 
one  of  the  many,  the 
almost  innumerable  in- 
dustries of  a  country' 
which  turns  every  talent 
tutu  ten — but  eat  them 
himself,  ^'Xccn,  iKcn  !" 
udr  yet  his  white  ducks 
which  come  at  his 
strange,  outlandish  call, 
swimming  along  the  little 
moat  imder  the  willows, 
while  he  chides  and 
admonishes  each  indi- 
vidually like  children. 

Peace  for  another 
week  I  the  dread  day 
is  past — but  not  if  there  is  a  new 
boiirdcr  lo  arrive  in  themiddleof  it.  The 
same  thing  will  lie  repeated  on  Tuesday 
if  a  •■l.idy"  {with  the  most  llattering 
accent  on  the  word)  is  to  arrive.  Once, 
dreatiiug  the  upheaval.  I  had  dared  to 
keep  the  knowledge  of  such  an  event  to 
myself  until  the  very  afternoon  of  the 
evening  it  was  to  transpire.  I  trembled 
Willi  apprehension  as  the  time  ap- 
proached when  I  could  no  longer  with- 
h.iid  my  knowledge, 

"V'U    are    to    have   a    new   bixirder, 
;7V//^',"   1  said,  quaking. 

She  I'e.imed,  and  fohling  her    plump 
liLiuds  over  her  portly  figure  said,  "  So  ? 

-To-night;  1 ■■ 

"To-night  I"    her    face,    which     was 
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verj-  round,  liiokecl  likt-  a  mnnn  in 
eclipse, 

■■  Why,  yes,  to-niglit,"  1  ^aitl,  Hniwiiig 
red  with  the  sense  of  my  Riiilt. 

Her  expression  said  plainly.  ■■  El  In. 
Brute?  "  and  her  lips.  ■' .\iid  you  never 
told  me  ?  ■■ 

What  could  1  s.iy  ?  I  could  not  in 
cold  blood  confess  that  my  fceWe  human 
nature  hankered  for  its  native  dust,  and 


that,  coinin;j  from  the  very  tropical 
luxuriousiiess  of  it  in  France,  the  relent- 
less  rifjour  of  her  Dutch  cleanliness 
blighted  and  withered  nie  like  a  blast 
(torn  the  Arctic  rej;ions  :  thai  sua])  was 
abhorrent  to  me  (when  it  involved 
moving  my  possessions  from  iheir  im- 
proper places  to  proper  ones)  ;  that  my 
morning  nap  was  more  to  me  than  the 
splendour  ot  my  walls  and  the  brilliancy 
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of  my  little  square  window-panes  ;  so  I 
could  only  hang  my  head  in  speechless 
confusion,  while  she  went  out  of  the 
room  like  a  North  Sea  cyclone,  her 
white  cap  standing  out  in  ominous  lines 
about  her  wrathful  face  and  the  tails  of 
her  polonaise  blowing  horizontal  in  the 
draught  of  the  door  she  opened  and  shut 
with  a  bang. 

I  took  myself  and  my  book  to  the  boat 
which  is  always  moored  on  the  river  in 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  soon  I  saw  the 
dining-room  stove  being  carried  out  for 
an  attack  on  its  sooty  vitals,  and  I  knew 
then  that  not  even  deceit  and  base 
subterfuge  could  avert  the  disaster  of  a 
mid-week  cleaning. 

A  Sabbath  quiet  prevails  in  Holland 
all  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  but  on 
Sunday  only  the  clanging  of  the  bell  in 
the  old  kcrk  steeple  calling  the  devout 
little  village  to  the  Sabbath  meeting 
breaks  the  stillness. 

They  pour  out  from  the  stnuil  of  the 
village  to  the  promcnilijk,  all  in  their 
Sunday  costumes.  The  2' routes  are  in 
full  attire  for  public  functions.  Conven- 
tional hats  and  bonnets  of  every  hue  and 
shape  known  to  the  feminine  art — 
copies  of  the  real  Parisian  thing  by 
Dordrecht  milliners — are  perched  with 
uncompromising  precision  on  the  tops  of 
their  really  beautiful  national  head-dress 
of  lace.  Men  and  women  alike  have 
discarded  the  wooden  klompen  for  velvet 
slippers. 

In  the  bare,  ugly  kcrk  they  sit  rigid 
and  impassive  before  their  beloved 
Dotninc ;  the  only  act  of  worldliness 
permissible  is  the  passing  around  of  a 
tiny  silver  box — often  very  old  and  of  a 
beautiful  design — for  a  sniff  at  the  little 
Cologne-soaked  sponge  it  contains. 
This  act  is  considered  a  necessary  and 
feminine  antidote  for  the  tobacco  habit 
of  the  men. 

Sunday  afternoon  is  a  time  set  aside 
for  social  intercourse,  but  in  this  most 
Protestant  Holland  even  neighbourly 
visits  are  tinged  with  religious  dignity 
on  the  Sabbath. 


My  vronw  and  '*  her  man  '*  go  out  for 
a  neighbourly  call,  both  very  white  and 
stiff  as  to  linen,  very  grave  as  to  expres- 
sion— they  have  put  away  week-day 
smiles  with  all  other  worldly  things,  and 
their  usually  cheerful  faces  have  an 
almost  forbidding  severity.  Later  they 
will  return  to  receive  their  own  guests, 
who  arrive  promptly,  and,  after  a  hand- 
shaking all  around,  draw  up  to  the  table 
for  afternoon  tea.  In  the  evening  the 
latest  bride  and  groom  come  to  call,  and 
the  village  carpenter  (who  is  reputed  to 
"  make  '  goot '  money  ''  and  to  like  to 
keep  it)  and  also  the  vrouw's  young 
brother,  who  is  famed  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  languages.  The  vrouw^ 
with  a  great  rattling  of  her  keys,  brings 
out  her  solid  silver  spoons,  her  lovely 
wine-glasses,  and  her  trejisured  red  wine. 
The  guests  sweeten  the  wine  with  a  little 
sugar,  which  is  passed  around,  and 
healths  are  drunk  to  every  one  present ; 
snocpgocd  are  eaten,  while  the  wine  is 
sipped  between  subdued  bursts  of 
laughter  and  village  gossip. 

Delightful  day  !  to  which  the  whole 
w^eek  forms  only  a  wearisome  prelude. 
But  all  things  must  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  drab-coloured  joys  of  a  Dutch 
Sabbath  are  followed  by  the  more 
picturesque  rites  of  ''  wash-day." 

In  the  early  hours,  when  the  flax 
workers  have  clattered  by  on  their  way 
to  "the  hindcs,'  and  those  weird  and 
almost  terrifying  double  vowels  and  ij's 
have  died  on  the  air,  another  sound 
lioats  into  the  dreamy  consciousness  of 
the  lady  boarder  in  the  front  room  under 
the  red  roof,  one  of  measured  beats  on  a 
hard  surface,  and  she  knows  even  in  her 
dreams  that  with  every  repetition  of  that 
sound  goes  a  button  or  a  lace  edge  of 
her  most  cherished  Parisian  lingerie  ! 
Later,  when  she  comes  down  to  break- 
fast, the  day's  work  is  well  on  its  way, 
and  all  along  the  river  are  groups  of 
women  rinsing  the  week's  lauadiy. 
With  their  sleeves  rolled  up,  their  fine 
strong  arms  red  with  the  cold  of  the 
early  spring,  the  wind  blowing  their 
skirts  and  the  sun  flecking  their  white 
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they 


interestiiig 


burdens, 
pi  cl  lire. 

Lonx  before  noon  the  b;ink>;  of  thu 
j.ltle  river  are  while  willi  the  hneii 
sprencl  out  tn  bleach  in  tlie  sun. 

With  market  day  the  important  days 
of  the  week  are  (^er  until  another 
Saturday.  On  Tuesday  nioinin^  there 
18  a  general  outpouring  of  the  viilaye  — 
both  feminine  and  masculine — to  Kotter- 

Ku.  231.     December,  H^a, 


dam.  They  are  dressed  for  a  (by  in  the 
city,  and  present  much  the  same  appe;ir- 
arice  as  they  do  on  Sunday.  Many  w:ilk 
to  the  nearest  station,  while  those  who 
have  extensive  purchases  to  make  go  all 
the  w;iy  to  town  with  the  doy-carl.  The 
poor  brutes  start  out  at  a  lively,  well- 
tniined  trot,  their  only  burden  the  yaily 
costumed  young  vroir.i;  who  perches  on 
the  side  of  the  sm.ill  cart,  her  feet 
dangling    over   the   wheels.      The  big, 
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strapping  young  fellow  walking  at  the 
side  of  the  cart  and  driving  the  dogs 
has  left  the  plough  for  a  day's  busi- 
ness in  the  great  port.  He  will  return 
laden  with  the  week's  necessities,  and, 
perhaps,  some  choice  pieces  of  brass 
and  china  from  the  second-hand  booths 
which  lilt  the  square  of  the  market 
si  mat. 

When  tiiey  return  to  the  village  the 
men  gather  in  front  of  the  Kojfeehuis, 
and  smoking  their  pipes,  gossip  about 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  news  gathered 
at  the  great  port,  and  Ihe  iroHics  at 
home  display  to  their  envious  neighlxmrs 
t(ie  result  of  the  day's  shopping. 

N'othing  is  more  delightful  than  an 
evening  chat  with  the  itohv:.  She  sits  in 
the  armchair  by  the  stove,  her  feet  on 
the  sloo/jes — a  little  square  wooden  box 
which  contains  a  pot  of  hve  coals — 
her  fingers  busy  witli  the  knitting 
needles.    She  is  proud  of  her  conntrj-, 


and  its  great  history  is  a  favourite 
topic. 

"  You  '  reed '  in  '  1*6 '  history  about 
'  t'at '  war  '  w'it '  Spain,  hey  ? "  she 
inquires.  "  We  had  '  t'em '  here  a  long 
time,  hey?" 

"  And  Napoleon,  we  bad  bim  here  a 
long  time  too,  hey  ? "  she  interrogates 
her  audience,  arching  her  already  round 
eyebrows. 

"  But  Napoleon  built  your  splendid 
roads,"  I  remind  her. 

"Oh,  'ya'" — pursing  up  her  mouth 
and  knitting  violently — "he  built  't'em,' 
but  wc  paid  for  '  t'em,'  hey  ?  "  and  with 
this  unanswerable  argument  she  con- 
siders the  subject  closed. 

And  so  the  days  pass,  and  the  weeks 
and  the  months,  until  one  forgets  to  be 
surprised  at  the  point  of  riew,  amused 
by  the  quaint  customs,  and  delighted 
with  the  picturesqueness  of  the  little 
Dutch  village  on  the  Waal. 
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A   LITTLE   GOLD   HEART 

By  ARTHUR  MONTAGU 


TWENTY  soldari   too    little,"   he 
murmured. 

It  lay  in  the  jeweller's  shop,  amid 
rings  and  jewels  of  some  value — in  the 
shop  of  one  Tonio  Michaelandrio,  other- 
wise Tonio  the  Jew,  of  Ferrara,  dealer  in 
works  of  art.  In  the  same  window 
reposed  twelfth  century  daggers  and 
stilletos,  heavy  basket-handled  swords, 
wrought  and  fashioned  with  all  the 
craftsman's  loving  care  —  weapons 
whose  long,  sleek  blades  flashed  of 
intrigue,  treacher}',  and  death  ;  till,  in 
spite  of  their  heavy  damascening,  you 
looked  expectant  for  the  blood  to  ooze 
that  once  had  tinged  their  polished  sides. 
Antiques,  vases,  gems,  phials,  that  per- 
haps once  held  the  deadly  draughts  of 
Lucrezia  or  the  sleep-giving  potions  of 
many  a  hapless  Juliet,  were  piled  and 
arranged  in  regardless  confusion.  Greek 
goddesses  in  silver,  bronze,  or  marble, 
and  dainty  uniomta  jostled  in  shameless 
confusion  with  crucitix,  saint,  or  pieta. 
Mercury,  Bacchus,  and  a  pair  of  satyrs 
played  their  pipes  and  cracked  their 
jokes  round  a  silver  bambino ;  while 
Circe,  in  negligent  attire,  stood  on  her 
toes  and  waved  her  awe-compelling 
wand  over  a  prostrate  group  of  the  Three 
Wise  Men. 

It  was  a  curious  medlev.  Here  an 
intaglio,  there  a  pair  of  snuffers  and 
some  shoe  buckles.  Here  a  snuff-box, 
adorned  with  the  miniature  of  a  fair 
lady  with  blue  eyes  and  yellow  curls — 
evidently  English — the  relic  probably,  for 
the  white  cockade  peeps  out  from  the 
clusters  of  her  golden  hair,  of  some  luck- 
less   cavalier  who   risked   all    fate  and 


fortune  in  the  luckless  Jacobite  cause  and 
died  in  poverty  and  exile.  And  there — 
by  a  heap  of  coins,  a  string  of  glass  beads, 
and  more  statuettes,  dimiiuitive  saints 
and  pietas — lay  the  little  gold  locket. 

The  boy  whose  brown  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  it  so  eagerly,  so  covetously,  w^hose 
thin,  pale  olive  face  seemed  glued  to  the 
pane  that  so  jealously  guarded  the  coveted 
treasure,  held  in  his  hand,  tightly  clasped, 
some  coins. 

**  Twenty  soldari  too  little,"  he  mur- 
mured in  his  gentle,  melancholy  voice,  as 
his  face  still  hugged  the  pane. 

He  was  the  little  liddler  who,  accom- 
panied by  a  little  girl,  might  be  seen 
sometimes  suiming  himself  in  the  square 
or  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  gazing 
wistfullv  where  a  stretch  of  olive-field 
and  vineyard  ran  on  from  the  cool  green 
to  meet  the  sky  and  the  distant  purple 
bevond,  but  chief^v,  at  the  show  in  the 
Theatre  del  Piombo  in  the  poor  quarter. 
He  travelled  with  a  troupe  of  acrobats 
and  pantomimists  who  went  from  fair  to 
fair,  village  to  town,  and  town  to  village, 
and  who  had  hired  themselves  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  theatre  for  the  season. 
Last  year  they  had  been  here,  and  he  had 
seen  and  coveted  the  little  heart  to  give 
as  a  present  to — little  Fifine,  the  impres- 
ario's daughter,  his  little  playmate  and 
his  only  friend  in  the  world.  So,  for  a 
year,  he  had  saved,  and  saved,  arid  money 
had  not  been  plentiful  with  him,  for  the 
maestro,  Fifine's  father,  required  all  they 
could  earn  beyond  their  bare  keep  to  buy 
him  sour  wine  and  to  play  mora.  But  at 
lust  his  feet  stood  on  the  same  glad  spot 
where  he  had  before  seen  the  coveted 
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treasure,  lying  in  the  Jewish   curiosity 
dealer*s  shop. 

To-morrow  they  would  leave  Ferrara 
again  to  set  out  on  their  travels.  At  last 
he  had  summoned  courage  to  enter, 
almost  trembling  as  if  on  the  brink  oi 
Purgatoria  as  he  opened  the  door,  and 
the  great  bell  clanged  above  and  shook 
and  wagged  its  head  at  him.  And  now^ — 
and  now — he  had  tiventy  soldari  too  little 
— and  to-morrow  they  would  be  gone. 

He  dashed  his  curls  from  his  eyes  with 
a  moist  back  hand.  ^^  Ehbene !  Well! 
what  did  it  matter?  He  must  waif 
But  as  he  turned  away  his  gaze  still  fell 
hungrily  on  the  little  gold  heart. 

^^Per  Bacco/'^  exclaimed  a  tall,  lean 
man  of  prosperous  appearance  to  his 
fellow,  in  passing.  /'  Look  at  that  lad's 
eyes." 

*'  He  looks  starved,"  said  his  com- 
panion, and  he  threw  the  /ad  a  gold  piece. 
'*  Hi,  my  lad  !  "  he  cried  pleasantly. 

Cecco  faced  him.  ''  Are  you  hungry  ?  " 
Hungry  !  His  lips  were  mute,  but  his 
welling  eyes  sought  the  trinket. 

**  The  scaramouche's  trick  !  Behold 
him  gaze  in  poetry  that  finds  no  speech." 

*'  Because  there  is  none  there,  nor 
sense,"  laughed  the  other  lightly,  throw- 
ing the  lad  a  gold  piece. 

The  boy  gazed  as  in  a  dream.  Santa 
miracolo  !  Had  the  Saint  Francis  in  the 
shop  window  heard  his  prayers. and  come 
to  life  ?  But  the  figure  still  stood  as  it 
expounding,  not  to  the  birds,  but  to  a 
smiling  hussy  of  a  bacchante  who  laugh- 
ingly displayed  her  alabaster  charms  to 
the  gaze  of  the  austere  and  sad- eyed 
stucco  figure. 

"A  thousand  blessings,  Signor,"  cried 
the  boy  after  the  long  black  figure,  as  the 
two  men  strode  down  the  narrow  street. 

^*  Ha !  ye  have  loosed  the  young 
rascal's  tongue,"  laughed  the  younger. 

"  Yes,  with  a  golden  key,"  responded 
the  elder  satirically. 

The  boy  gazed  long  and  reverently 
after  the  two  figures  as  they  turned  away 
down  the  long  street.  *'  San  Dio ! 
Verily,  it  must  be  San  Francis.  Who  else 
knew  of  his  dire  need  ? " 


A  gold  piece  !  Now  he  could  buy  the 
locket,  and — for  he  was  a  good  boy  and 
pious — a  big  candle  for  the  good  saint 
who  had  sent  it.  He  entered  the  shop 
with  a  beating  heart  and  secured  his 
purchase.  The  Jew  eyed  him  and  the 
gold  coin  alike  searchingly,  till  the  boy 
blushed  hot.  But  a  customer  was  a 
customer,  money  was  money,  and  the 
rest,  beyond  adding  another  florin  more 
to  the  price  of  the  trinket  as  a  precaution- 
ary measure,  none  of  his  business. 

He  stopped,  once  on  the  step  outside, 
to  remove  the  silk-like  paper  from  his 
treasure  and  gaze  on  its  glor}\  "  Ehhene ! " 
How  delightful  the  air  seemed  as  he 
danced  down  the  street,  his  coveted  prize 
restored  to  its  wrappings,  and  safely 
consigned  to  his  pocket.  Just  one  peep 
beneath  the  friendly  portico  of  San 
Michael's  at  his  heart's  darling  to  reassure 
him  of  the  reality  of  his  good  fortune  ; 
then  he  doffed  his  ragged  cap  and 
entered  the  church  to  say  his  prayer  and 
make  his  promised  votive  offering. 

Out  again,  and — one  more  peep.  '*  Dio 
Gratias !  How  good  it  was  to  live  1 " 
The  sun  rained  gold,  and  the  square,  one 
kaleidoscope  of  colour,  filled  with  people, 
seemed  to  his  delighted  eyes  a  dazzling 
murmuring  sea,  dancing  and  curvetting 
in  the  sunshine,  as  he  pranced  gaily  in 
the  direction  of  the  httle  theatre  in  the 
market  fair. 

^'  Cecco  !  Cecco  !  Come  here ! "  cried 
a  little  imperious  voice.  "  The  maestro 
is  angry  and  they  are  all  scolding  you. 
Babbo  will  certainly  beat  you,  and  the 
morning  has  been  so  long  without  you, 
and  I  feel  so  hungr}',  and  cross,  and — 
and  I  want  you  so  ! "  The  little  voice 
rattled  petulantly  on.  He  bent  on  his 
knees  submissively  beside  the  circus 
master's  child  as  a  prince  of  olden  time 
to  a  king's  daughter,  lifted  the  hair  that 
fell  in  a  golden  shower  over  her  shoulders 
a  moment  in  his  hand,  as  he  fondled  her 
delicate  features  and  pressed  her  pouting 
hps. 

"  Carrissima  mia  /  And  I,  little  one, 
have  wanted  you  !  "  he  cried,  and  sprang 
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up  and  left  her,  tier  disappointed  face 
changed  to  smiles  as  he  disappeared 
through  the  theatre  doors. 

"Diavolo!  In  the  name  of  Satan! 
what  is  this  7 "  stormed 
the  maestro.  "  Is  it  not  a 
great  day  in  the  city — and 
we  to  rehearse  for  to-night  ? 
And  to  be  kept  waiting  like 
this !  Get  to  your  stool," 
he  cried,  rapping  the  lad 
sharply  over  the  knuckles. 
"And  don't  let  us  wait 
about  all  day.  I  will  settle 
with  you  after  for  this." 

But  the  boy  feared 
neither  blows  nor  re- 
proaches. He  moved  his 
numt)ed  lingers  mechani- 
cally over  the  hnger- 
board  of  the  violin,  and  at 
night,  though  his  bones 
ached  with  the  fullilment 
of  the  maestro's  promise, 
he  felt  no  pain. 

The  two  strangers  who 
had  passed  him  in  the 
street  sat  in  the  front  seats, 
and  watched  every  turn  of 
his  features  with  unceasing 
interest,  as  he  laid  his  curly 
head  lovingly  over  his  httic 
violin  and  the  tiny  bow 
moved  as  bidden  by  the 
Uttle  brown  lingers. 

"AtercaJante!  How 
like  !  "  they  cried,  "  It  is 
he  !  and  our  little  angel  of 
silence  in  one.  Incredible!" 

"  Shall  I  speak  to  him  ?" 
cried  the  younger. 

"  Not  now,"  said  the 
elder.  "  Let  us  lirst  make 
inquiries.  We  can  soon 
dnd  him  if  we  want  him," 
not  knowing  that  by  the  morrow  he  would 
be  gone.  But  the  boy,  unconscious  of 
his  patrons  of  the  morning,  played  on 
dreamily,  with  bruised  body  and  aching 
finger  joints,  happy  and  contented.  For 
beneath  the  white  dress  of  the  sprightly 
little  Columbine,  leaping  on  her  breast, 


as  she  danced  and  pirouetted,  reposed 
—a  mile  gold  heart. 


The  sunrise  flamed  and  flared  like  a 


torch  as  it  rose  above  the  crown  of 
tangled  pines  that  crested  the  hill. 
Their  engagement  was  over,  and  they 
were  on  the  move  again.  The  old  life, 
from  forest  to  forest,  town  to  town.  O'er 
crag,  hill,  and  marsh  they  roamed  a* 
tramped.     Past  grey  castle  and  vine 
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\%-aviide  chapel  and  torrent.  Then  the 
great  mountain  and  the  strange  ech'jir.g 
passes  channelled  on:  izjzn  :hc  .;OTat 
walls  that  rose  bewildering,  and  ir:  their 
precipitous  endless  height  L:-Jcicc  be: :  re 
them  in  rugged  barer.eis  :  save  where 
some  tattered  pine  clutched  as  if  in  fall- 
ing at  the  rock,  and  wringing  from  its 
barren  breast  some  scanty  nutriment, 
struggled,  gaunt  and  twisted,  to  rhe 
hovering  sky.  Then  out  again  fr:m 
these  wondrous  galleries  int-:  the  blue 
air.  and  green,  green  \-aIIcys  on  the  ■  ther 
side. 

"■  O  ch€  b€lla  I'Ua  !"  It  WLts  a  .;,;l  .-r.::.:.- 
life!  Their  wants  were  few.  In  the 
w  jods  the  chestnuts  sup r lied  them  with 
food  ;  no  vine-dresser  w  :uld  refuse  them 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  wild  raspberries 
grew  there  in  plerity.  Occasi :  r.aliy.  when 
they  had  pasi-^ed  sunicientiy  far  from  the 
farm-house,  and  they  had  tydxin  m  :.de- 
ratelv  luckv.  a  ro'jster.  not  ;^:t  toe 
honestly  it  i^  to  be  feared,  w:uld  plcr.i-h 
the  pot  or  splutter  glaringly  upO'Q  the  red 
ctjals  of  their  camp  tire.  The  children 
would  gather  berries,  and  play  :  or  dive 
and  gambjl  in  the  stream.  While  at 
night  Lhey  would  lie  WLitchin^  the  blirJc- 
ing  of  the  stars,  and  blink  ba^ik  at  them, 
or.  singing  each  other's  prayer-,  kick 
their  tired  legs  to  and  fro  and  sink  cin- 
tcntedly  to  sleep.  Those  were  happy 
davs  ! 

Cccco  felt  himself  a  king,  with  Fitine 
for  a  queen — a  haughty,  imperious  q-jeen 
who  stamped  her  fo<jt,  and  pouted,  .ind 
shed  steel V  torrents  from  her  blue  eves 
when  things  pleased  her  no-t,  which  was 
not  seldom.  It  w:is  "  Cecco, cime  here  \ " 
"  Cecco.  I  want  you  !  "  **  Ccccij.  d'j  vou 
hear  ?  Stupid  !  "  And  it  was  Cccc. 's  to 
obev.  He  would  attend  her  mceklv  :  his 
big  brown  eyes  following  her  ad.rin.Jv 
with  the  faithfulness  of  a  do'^.  While 
she  would  tiout  and  tease  him  merci- 
lessly ;  and  then,  when  tired  of  that. 
condescendingly  make  it  up  again. 
While  the  men  of  the  troupe  wop^a 
laugh  and  say  to  her  father,  "  Diajolo  ! 
But  she  is  a  pretty  minx,  your  daughter. 
Ebbt^Jid  !  \o\i  are  a  luckv  ma\.    In  a  vear 


•:r  tw.'  she  will  make  a  pretty  toy  for 

s.jme  nch  signir.  and  you  will  be  pro- 
vided f:r  fjr    Mi^."    Then  her  father 

would  I  :•:  k  anstrv  and  sav,  ■•  Xo !  She  is 
f .  r  Cecc : .  He  will  be  g<jod  t>  her  when 
I  3si\  g'T.c."     And  he  wo  old  lay  his  arm 

■ji\  the  boy  s  sh  .  dder.  for  he  was  food  of 
the  lad  th:Li<ih  he  beat  him  at  times. 
which  w.-.-;  for  his  g'>xi.  he  argued. 
And  Ctcc:.    wi'uld  look  proudly  op  at 

him.  and  adjnnii^lv  at  Fitiiie.  as  she 
laughed  and  ado-rned  herself  with  the 

acorn  ch.iins  he  had  made  her,  and 
played  ■  ut  .  f  earsh  jt  under  the  vast  oak- 
tree.  He  wa-  pr.ud  rf  his  trust.  For 
he  ad .  rc^  :.er.  and  he  even  worshipped 
tile  ver\-  ^r   .:::>:  >he  w.tlked  on. 

Sj  they  St r. lied  i.-n  for  two  years. 
The  -.ther  men  had  left  the  troupe.  The 
:naestr:-  w.i-  '^ettiii-^  t>.-»  old  and  sti£F 
f.r  tunibl::.;^.  Jind  Ceco.^'s  dddling  and 
Firine's  dar.cir.-^  were  now  the  principal 
cLttractijr.s.  The  maestro  now  avoided 
the  large  t:w::s.  He  had  heard  of 
me  n  i::^  i: :  r. ::  -^  a: :xi-.  usl v  f '?r  Cecco — the 
imrresar:  .  rr.baMy.  '.f  some  bigger 
-ill  .w.  w::  w  ul/i  er.tice  the  lad  away. 
ni'W  that  l:e  was  ijettini:  \-aluabIe.  For 
as  Cccc  r laved  a  id  the  music  sighed 
and  tnlled  .i::d  laughed  and  whispered 
fr. m  hi?  bow  as  by  magic,  he  had  a 
trick  :f  1  rk:::^  at  you  with  those  great 
-tarr\-  eyes,  .u:.:  something,  whether  the 
music  jr  his  dreamy  gaze,  or  both,  sent 
Uttle  shiver-  thr  Ligh  his  listeners,  dll 
they  WLUited  t  :■  cry.  and  the  women  to 
pray  and  kiss  Cecco.  which  made  little 
Fitine  stamp  her  feet  with  rage :  for 
th'.>ugh  haughty  and  disd^iinful  herself, 
she  was  jeai  :us  ^-i  his  favomrs  as  regards 
'jthers.  Vet  she  had  little  reason  to 
fear — Cecc.'s  large  eyes  sull  followed 
patiently  and  d:g-like.  and  had  sight 
'.■Illy  f:-r  her. 

They  \\  ere  traversing  over  new  ground. 
and  had  c.-me  t  ;■  a  place  little  known  to 
even  the  'Ad  grizzled  maestro,  when 
their  great  adventure  ii\  Ufe  and  catas- 
tr :  rhe  hardened.  The  tan^iled  maze  of 
undergr.wth,  sh'.^t  through  with  gold* 
quivered  beneath  the  dark  pines  that 
framed   the  pale  amethyst  evening  sky 
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in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
maestro  set  up  the  tent — they  had  got 
a  tent  now,  and  Fifine,  to  her  disgust, 
had  to  sleep  in  it  of  nights — while 
Cecco  and  Fifine  tramped  through  the 
woods  for  berries  and  what  fare  they 
might  chance  on  to  eke  out  their  bread 
and  olives.  They  had  had  their  first 
big  quarrel,  and  each  walked  alone  ;  and 
Cecco,  the  patient,  the  gentle,  had  been 
the  aggressor. 

At  the  last  village,  a  lad,  the  butcher's 
son,  had  flung  Fifine  a  string  of  small 
coral  beads  ;  and  she,  with  all  a  daughter 
of  Eve's  sly  coquetry  and  love  of  finery, 
had  hidden  them,  and  that  day  put 
them  on.  Cecco's  eyes  flashed  and  filled 
with  tears.  He  had  seen  the  gift.  In 
vain  he  pleaded,  promised,  or  cajoled. 
**  They  were  hers.  A  present  !  She 
liked  them  very  much,  and  she  would 
wear  them,"  and  she  tossed  her  little 
head  imperiously  as  if  all  was  said. 
Poor  Cecco's  j^leadings  were  in  vain. 
Then  jealousy,  hot  and  furious,  filled 
his  little  breast.  He  had  torn  the  string 
from  her  neck,  and  she,  amazed  and 
frightened  at  the  sight  of  placid  Cecco 
roused  to  ungcn'ernable  passion,  had 
trembled  and  sobbed  too  in  disappointed 
rage.^ 

*' You — you  coward — I  hate  you — I 
hate  vou — I — won't  live  with  vou.  You 
cruel — cruel  Cecco  I  "  she  had  sobbed. 
*'  I  hate  you  I  I  hale  you  I  "  and  in 
her  anger  she  had  tlung  ihe  little  gold 
heart  at  its  already  penitent  giver,  who 
now  hung  his  head  in  shame  and  re- 
pentance, and,  stamping  her  foot,  ran 
off.  That  day  she  would  have  no  more 
to  say  to  him. 

So,  for  the  first  time,  they  each  went 
their  own  soHtary  way.  Cecco  at  first 
had  followed  her  slowly  in  hopes  of 
some  sign  of  her  relenting  ;  then,  finding 
none,  had  gone  off  desperate  and  bent 
on  fowl  -  stealing  as  a  reUef  to  his 
sorrow  and  remorse.  He  had  been 
detected,  and,  worse,  chased  and  cap- 
tured by  the  signor  of  the  estate 
himself. 

**  So   ho  !     A  pretty  thing,"  said  the 


gentleman,  shaking  him  vigorously.  **  My 
own  fowls'  necks  wrung  for  me  ! " 

The  boy  twisted  in  his  grasp  ;  his  shirt, 
torn  in  the  scuffle,  fell  from  his  shoulder. 
On  his  upper  arm  showed  the  marks  of 
a  burn,  evident  long  before  Cecco's 
memory  ser\'ed  him. 

^* Where  did  you  get  these  marks?" 
The  light  fell  on  the  boy*s  face.  **// 
Cristo  /  "  gasped  the  man,  holding  the 
lad  with  almost  savage  fierceness.  *'  It  is 
the  little  fiddling  boy." 

Cecco  looked  at  him  amazed.  It  was 
San  Francis  I 

When  Fifine  came  out  of  the  wood 
a  crowd  of  men  were  gathered  round 
their  fittle  fire.  "  What  is  it  ?"  she  cried 
imperiously. 

Her  father  turned  his  scared  face  to 
her.  *'  They  are  taking  Cecco  away," 
he  said  brokenly. 

She  seized  her  father's  drooping 
wrinkled  hands.  "  Take  our  Cecco 
away  ?  What  has  he  done  ?  Why — 
why — why  ? "   she  cried  imperiously. 

The  man  raised  his  heid  and  turned 
slowly  to  his  child.  She  would  soon  be 
his  only  companion  now.  The  big  tears 
fell.  He  was  a  Tuscan  and  impulsive, 
and  had  loved  Cecco  too,  in  his  way. 

*'They  are  going  to  make  him  a  lord," 
he  said  simply  in  an  awed  whisper. 

'*  But  I  don't  Want  him  to  be  a  lord." 

The  maestro  shook  his  head.  It  was 
as  inevitable  as  the  sununons  of  Death 
— and  to  their  two  hearts  as  awful. 

**  Cecco  I  "  she  cried  in  despair.     The 

boy  sprang  tearfully  to  her  side.     **  You 

will   not  go  away.     You   don't  want  to 

be   rich.      You  can — keep   the   beads — if 

you  will  onlv  stav." 
•'I  -'        - 

**  friline  mia,  listen  to  me.  I  must  go 
witljj  tlic  signer.  Hut  I  will  come  back 
wheh  I  am  a  rich  bignoraud  marr}'you," 
he  tried  tremblingly,  pouring  hurried 
woJds  of  consolation  into  her  ear,  and 
railing  hasty  kisses  on  her  pallid  cheek 
that\chillcd  as  she  heard  his  words. 

[iiiiio,  Fifine  I "  he  cried,  as,  from 
the  tbp  of  the  white  road  against  the 
darktttiing  trees  and  the  fading  sky,  he 
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waved  farewell.  "  I  will  come  back — I 
will  come  back  1 " 

The  villagers  stood  round  and  chattered 
with  fervour  of  the  miraculous  discovery 
by  signor  the  notary  of  their  old 
signor's  son,  who  had  been  stolen  when 
a  bambino  by  gipsies.  But  the  maestro 
sat  dumb  on  the  moss-strewn  earthy 
bank  by  the  roadside,  having  tremb- 
lingly answered  the  interrogations  of 
the  blustering  gendarme,  and  heeded 
them  not. 

Again  his  daughter's  hand  sought  his. 
Father,-'  she  cried,  '*  you  hear  what 
Cecco  says.  He  will  come  back.  He 
will  come  back  !  '* 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  as  he 
replied  sorrowfully.  "He  will  never 
come  back,"  he  said  mournfully.  '*  He 
will  never  come  back."  And  the  larches 
and  the  pines  on  the  borders  of  the 
woodland,  taking  up  the  cr)%  sighed  and 
shivered  in  the  evening  air  and  repeated 
it  into  the  night.  **  He  will  never  come 
back.     He  will  never  come  hack.'^ 

Then  she  threw  herself  sobbing  on 
the  grass,  deaf  to  all  words  of  comfort. 
.  .  .  By  her  side  in  the  road  lay  the 
coral,  and  upon  her  tattered  i^own — 
the  little  gold  heart. 

By  daybreak,  almost  before  the  breath 
of  morning,  white,  and  then  golden,  stole 
like  incense  through  the  grey  and  purple 
of  the  pines,  and  athwart  the  tangled 
copse  of  fern  and  twisted  blackthorn 
clumps  and  crawling  vines,  the  white 
road  was  clear  and  the  little  tent  and 
camp  gone.  The  notar}*,  in  response  to 
Cccco*s  soHcitations,  bethought  himself 
in  the  morning  to  send  word  to  the 
wayfarers,  that,  in  consideration  of  their 
care  of  Cecco,  a  place  could  be  found 
for  them  on  the  cbtate.  But  the 
maestro  had  taken  heed  ut  the  high- 
handed warnings  of  the  sergeant  de  ville 
the  night  before,  tliat  such  as  he  would 
do  well  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  that 
terror  to  the  homeless  vagabond — the 
police.  So  at  a  little  past  midnight  he 
had  roused  the  wearied  child,  shouldered 
their  little  belongings,  and,  liis  hand  in 


hers,  they  had  crept  on  their  way, 
through  the  village,  past  the  limepits, 
past  the  crags  and  firs,  past  the  garden 
of  the  great  castle  which  was  now 
Cecco's  home.  They  kissed  their  hands 
to  its  white  ghostly  towers  as  it  fronted 
the  cold  moonlight,  and  hurried  on  their 
way.  And  as  they  waved  farewell  all 
the  light  seemed  to  have  died  out  of  their 
hearts,  and  the  hope,  as  they  resumed 
wearily  the  eternal  tramp  that  seemed 
now  to  them  as  if  it  would  only  end,  like 
the  Wandering  Jew's,  with  the  Day  of 
Judgment. 

The  autumn  found  them  still  on  the 
road,  and  the  winter — when  the  morass 
spreads  and  Boats,  when  the  trees 
blacken,  and  food  is  scarce,  and  the 
roads  lie  white  with  snow — and  the 
winter  again.  The  maestro,  grown 
greyer  and  poorer,  and  his  eyes  deeper 
sunk,  had  changed  his  repertoire.  The 
stiffened  lingers  had  taken  to  the  fiddle 
— the  little  fiddle  that  Cecco's  childish 
hands  had  clung  to  while  Fifine  danced 
— she  did  not  dance  much  now. 

But  there  was  not  so  much  need.  The 
master  had  resumed  his  tumbling  again  ; 
clumsy  though  at  times  he  was,  still  it 
did  well  enough  in  the  smaller  places, 
and  he  avoided  the  large  towns  more 
and  more.  And  then  he  had  conjuring 
tricks.  He  could  take  a  silver  Horin 
from  your  hair — if  there  was  a  gentleman 
to  lend  the  silver  florin,  if  not  an  egg 
would  do — or  make  polenta  in  your  hat, 
chew  fire,  and  roll  yards  of  ribbon  from 
under  his  tongue.  The  dog,  too,  learned 
to  perform  tricks — for  he  had  bought 
a  dog,  a  big  rough-haired  brute,  to  be 
company  of  nights  and  to  protect  Fihne, 
for  she  was  growing  fast — '*  too  fast " 
the  maestro  would  say  with  pride — and 
very  pretty,  almost  a  woman.  She  had 
more  colour  than  of  yore,  but  it  came 
fitfully  and  went.  The  maestro  had 
offers  of  marriage  for  her  to  which  she 
shook  her  head,  and  others,  less  tasteful 
but  more  advantageous,  to  which  he 
shook  his  head  in  rough  dissent,  though 
there  was  no  Cecco  now,  only  their  own 
advantage  to  consider. 
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■  ,At  last  he  got  more  stiff  and  aged,  and 
as  Fifiue  got  tired  of  travelling  too,  for 
her  sake  he  jjad  bought  with  his  scanty 
savings  a  little  -vineyard  ;  and  she  and 
Fidello,  the  dog,  minded  the  little  hut 
and  brought  him  his  dinner.  He  would 
watch  her  as  she  sat  on  the  log  while  he 
ate  his  meal,  and  wonder  at  her  quietude 
and  gentleness.  She  never  asked  after 
Cecco  now,  or  "  when  he  would  come," 
or  "  when  they  would  go  to  him."  She 
seemed  placidly  indifferent  to  every- 
thing. And  this  indifference  grew,  and 
with  it  her  colour  faded,  to  glow  again 
more  beautiful  if  more  fitful  than  before. 
And  as  he  looked  at  her  apprehensively 
and  thought — sometimes  his  heart  gave 
a  great  beat  of  fear,  and  almost  stopped 
at  the  thought — till  he  realised  it  was 
not  that  she  was  ill  —  only  she  was 
grotvn  up.  *'  And  Cecco,  she  has  for- 
gotten him.  It  is  well  !  "  For  the  old 
man  knew,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  aged, 
that  the  lad  in  his  improved  fortunes 
would  not  even  look  at  her  now.  If  he 
had  guessed  how,  underneath  her  ker- 
chief, upon  her  heaving  breast  there 
hung  suspended  the  little  gold  heart 
Cecco  had  left  with  her  on  the  roadway, 
he  might  have  felt  less  easy,  but  even 
then — 'twas  but  a  trinket,  and  she  cared 
for  nothing  now — only  to  sit  outside  the 
hut  to  watch  the  setting  sun  sink  behind 
the  vineyard,  to  scan  the  passers-by  upon 
the  road,  and  go  to  church — always  to 
church. 

In  the  winter  the  cure  came  anxiously 
to  see  him.  *'  She  had  got  a  cough." 
"  Yes  !  "  "  Had  he  noticed  it  ?  "  ♦'  Yes, 
but  people  were  too  anxious.  She  was 
growing  up,  and  girls  alter  so  at  her  age, 
and  change  again.  She  would  be  better 
in  the  spring  !  "  But  in  the  spring  it 
had  not  left  her.  Her  mouth  hardened 
and  her  old  imperious  manner  returned. 
He  heard  her  awake  at  nights  —  she 
could  not  sleep,  for  the  little  gold  heart 
burned  in  her  bosom,  as  she  turned  and 
twisted  on  her  straw  pallet  ;  or  dozed, 
to  wake  more  tired  and  unrested,  in  the 
sickly  morning.  Suddenly  the  idea 
seized    her    that    they    should    resume 


their  old  life  and  travel  back  to  Cecco's 
country.  She  cajoled,  threatened,  and 
importuned  her  father,  till  one  day  he 
in  tears  invoked  the  priest. 

*^  Let  her  have  her  way,  my  son," 
said  the  good  old  man,  to  the  maestro's 
surprise,  *'  or — she  is  a  woman,  and  will 
get  it."  And  he  added  softly,  "  It  will 
not  be  for  long." 

A  lump  rose  in  her  father's  throat. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  he  cried 
hoarsely,  seizing  the  priest's  hand.  **  She 
will  not  die — she  will  not  die  ?  " 

'*  In  God's  good  time,"  replied  the 
priest,  not  daring  to  tell  the  man  the 
bitter  truth.  **  Come  to  my  house  to- 
night, and  we  will  talk  things  over." 

The  maestro  removed  his  hat  and 
repeated  nervously  the  credo  and  pater 
nosier  till  he  had  forced  back  his  tears, 
and  returned  to  tell  her  the  joyful  news 
that  they  would  set  out. 

"When?  when?"  she  cried  im- 
patiently. '*  To-morrow  —  oh,  to- 
morrow ! " 

'*  Morte  lie  Dio  !  It  is  impossible,"  he 
retorted.  But  the  lire  of  anticipation 
shone  in  her  eyes  and  would  brook  no 
contradiction.  She  took  her  supper  of 
lentils  and  finished  it  by  the  roadway, 
and  sat  watching  with  burning  eyes  the 
white  track  as  it  disappeared  in  the 
purple  ;  past  vineyard  and  olive  patch, 
and  golden  bracken  and  fern.  '*  Cecco, 
Cecco  !  We  are  coming  —  we  are 
coming  !  "  her  lips  softly  murmured  ; 
and  there,  clasping  her  knees  with  her 
arms,  her  father  still  found  her  sitting 
when  he  returned  from  the  priest's. 

At  last  the  time  came.  The  good 
priest  helped  them  to  sell  out  from  the 
farm,  gave  them  money  for  their  journey 
and  a  recommendation  at  the  other  end 
— should  they  reach  there — and  they 
set  off. 

The  journey,  and  the  excitement  of 
travelling  again,  seemed  to  revive  Filine 
and  do  them  both  good.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  the  maestro,  as  he  looked 
at  her  fresh  fair  face,  with  his  wrinkled 
eyes,  to  think  it  was  the  same  slender 
girl   of   a  few  days  ago   who,  laughing 
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merrily,  was  now  urging  hitn  on,  some- 
times  even  leading  the  way,  and  always 
keeping  up  with  his  redoubled  efforts. 
He  marvelled  at  her  energy.  She  never 
seemed  to  tire  as  they  trudged  on,  over 
the  long  roads  and  steep  passes  witli 
their  frowning  castles,  the  narrow  hill- 
side ridges  or  the  Hat  moorland  where 
fed  and  trampled  the  laxy  fat  cattle,  and 
the  laugliing 
cheery  pea- 
sants, who 
beamed  with 
honest  smiling 
(aces  as  they 
turned  the 
fallow  soil  ; 
through  the 
tangled  wood- 
lands  and 
forests  ;  o  r 
where  crept 
the  slimy 
stretching  salt 
morass  that 
breathed  of 
fever  and 
pestilence 
from  the  edge 
of  the  silver 
sea  even  to 
the  verge  of 
the  barren 
hills  beyond. 

It  was  not 
perhaps  mucli 
further,  yet  to 
his  enfeebled 
strength  the 
journey 
seemed  inter- 
minable, as  on 
she  prattled 
ceaselessly  of 
Cecco  and  his 
doings.  Woitlil 
she  nei-ei  tire  f 

The  little  "'""'''' 

gold  heart  no 

longer  burned  at  her  bosom,  (or  she  had 
sent  it  on  to  kim,  to  tell  of  their 
coming ;  and  her  mind  had  felt  easier 


and  her  burden  lighter  since  she  had 
got  rid  of  its  weight  nn  her  chest. 

They  passed  a  carriage  on  the  way. 
She  craned  her  head  vainly  to  see  inside, 
as  it  dashed  by ;  and  gazed  after  the 
postilhon  till  it  disappeared  in  the 
distance.  "  Perhaps  Cecco  rode  now 
in  a  chariot  like  that?"  At  length, 
round    the   bend    of    rock-liound   road 


tianked  with  swaying  cy|>resses,  ilexes, 
and  almond,  the  village  tLished  in 
sight. 
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And  there,  crowning  the  crag,  amid 
the  attendant  bower  of  trees,  all  in  their 
youthful  green  and  showers  of  blossom, 
Cecco*s  ancestral  home  and,  perhaps  — 
Cecco  himself. 

They  put  up  at  the  inn,  in  the  upper 
room  with  the  balcony  that  looked  over 
the  verdant  hills,  and  to  the  many 
windows  of  Cecco's  palatial  home.  He 
had  not  come,  then,  to  meet  them. 
Fifine,  paler  than  of  late,  could  eat 
nothing.  She  could  scarce  wait  for  her 
father  to  finish  his  supper  ere  he  must 
set  out  to  the  priest's.  Father  Francis's 
friend,  and  to  the  castle  to  inquire. 
First  she  would  go  too.  T/icn  she  would 
not.  Her  maidcnlv  instinct  told  her 
Cecco  should  come  and  seek  her  out, 
not  she  Cecco. 

Peevish  and  irritable  she  had  been, 
almost  beyond  the  old  man's  feebling 
endurance,  but  a  glance  at  her  peaked 
chin  and  dilating  eyes  would  Cause 
him  to  forbear  either  protestation  or 
complaint. 

So  she  waited  and  waited  for  her 
father's  return  Then,  worn  out  and 
past  all  keen  sense  of  weariness,  she 
set  forth  to  follow  him.  Then  her 
sense  of  the  maidenly  overcame  her 
again.  What  if  they  were  talking  old 
times  over  I  Men  did  not  like  to  be 
hurried.  Or,  what  if  her  father  had 
missed  Cecco,  and  he  should  arrive 
at  the  inn  and  find  no  one  to  receive 
him  ?     Horrible  thought  ! 

She  hastened  back.  The  upper  room 
was  deserted  and  in  darkness.  She 
laid  her  weary  head  on  her  father's 
blanket  and  sobbed.  Cecco  had  for- 
gotten her.  No — no,  something  told 
her  he  would  return.  A  breeze  swept 
through  the  balcony  ;  she  went  and  sat 
there,  where  she  could  watch  the  lights 
dance  merrily  in  his  house. 

Some  one  entered.  It  was  her  father 
— he  seemed  to  have  aged  ten  years — 
with  the  priest.  Cecco  was  away — 
— called  away  that  day  :  no  one  knew 
whither.  She  must  forget  him.  The 
priest  took  her  hand  :\nc\  looked  grave. 
*'She  nnist  go  to  bed."     But,  no.     **  She 


would  not  go  to  bed.  She  would  sit 
there  in  the  balcony  where  she  could  see 
the  lights  and  wait — wait  for  Cecco." 

Remonstrance  was  useless.  ,  The 
priest,  with  his  benediction,  left  them ; 
promising  to  call  to-morrow  with  some 
little  remedy. 

The  maestro  bent  on  his  bowed  knees 
by  her  side. 

'' Fifine  mia  ! '' 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  wearily. 

"  Fifine  cara  mia  !  " 

The  father's  arm  stole  shelteringly 
round  her  as  she  sat.  And  together, 
without  speaking,  they  v|atched  the 
silent  dawn  in. 

With  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  the  song 
of  the  birds,  and  the  first  violet  flush  of 
day,  came  a  rattling  of  wheels,  the 
clatter  of  horses  and  the  flashing  of 
lamps.    Then,  voices  belo\|r. 

**  Cecco ! "  she  cried,  with  a  little 
shiver.     **  Run  I     It  is  Cecco  !  " 

Her  father  tottered  up  on  his  cramped 
limbs  as  a  handsome  had  ran  up  the 
stairs  and  entered  the  room. 

"  Fifine,"  he  cried,  "  I  got  the  locket " 
— holding  it  in  his  outstretched  hand — 
''  and  went  to  meet  you.  I  am  of  age 
and  my  own  master  now.  I  can  many 
you  to-morrow." 

**  Cecco,  Cecco,  I  knew  you  would 
come — Cecco  " — she  held  out  her  arms, 
and  then  sighed. 

*•  Fifine !  Fifine,  my  love  " — he  knelt 
at  her  feet.  "  Tell  me  !  You  will 
marr}'   me,   will   you  not  ?    Fifine^   mia 


cara. 

His  only  answer  was  a  sigh  and  a 
gentle  smile,  as  her  head  nestled  con- 
tentedlv  on  his  shoulder,  and  remained 
there. 

An  hour  later  the  priest  returned.  .  .  . 
He  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  open 
doorway  a  moment.  .  .  .  Then,  with  the 
wise  smile  of  an  old  man,  turned  softly 
away.  .  .  . 

Outside  he  met  the  mnestro. 

'*  You  need  not  my  poor  remedy 
now,"  he  said.  ''  LOVE  IS  A  GREAT 
PHYSICIAN  : " 


IN  DAYS  OF  FROST  AND  SNOW 

Ulusttatcd  and  Told  by  G.  R.  BALLANCE 


THERE  are  many  things  in  the 
unreasoned  admiration  of  those 
who  can  appreciate  nature,  hut  have 
never  been  trained  to  accurate  observa- 
tion, which  are  apt  to  provoke  a  smile 
on  the  face  of  hearers  who  have  devoted 
long  and  careful  hours  to  her  study. 
Not  least  of  these  is  the  gush  with 
nrhich  charming  young  ladies  will  often 
speak  of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  snow. 
Now  it  is  a  fact  that  if  you  go  to  work 
in   at   all  a  critical   spirit,  snow   is,  by 


of  its  cleanness,  the  heavy  burden  of 
snow  upon  the  branches  of  the  mined 
pine  has  really  subtracted  considerably 
from  its  grandeur.  Tnie  Rtiskin  would 
have  found  eithtr  aspect  both  painful 
and  degrading  to  him  whose  taste  ac- 
claimed this  tree,  for  it  has  no  use,  being 
broken.  We  need  not  be  thus  critical, 
but  things  being  as  they  are,  the  tree  in 
its  winter  dress  is  certainly  of  less  in- 
terest than  when  it  stretches  ruined 
arms  to  the  sky.     Snow  is  not,  however, 


itself,   more  often  a  spoilei'   of  beauty  an  invariable  spoiler  of  beauty.     In  the 

than  otherwise.     Thus,  to  ;ake  the  first  second  illustration  its  uses  towards  the 

picture  only,  it  will  be  clear  lo  the  most  picturesque  are  clearly  apparent.     Here 

untrained  eye  that,  apart  from  the  charm  the  fall   has   not  lieen  heavy,  and   the 
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powdered  tiratiches  of  the  lirs  in  the 
foreground  are  really  beautiful,  which 
may  be  seen  even  here,  where  the  re- 


productive prncess  is  quite  incapable  ci 
yielding  those  magical  qualities  of  liglii 
and  sparkle  which  do  sp  much  to  Miiul 
niir  eyes  to  the  overloading  of  masse. 
and  loss  ui  detail  which  make  the  snow- 
laden  branch  of  a  tree  far  less  wonderful 
a  creation  than  the  same  branch  in  its 
shimmering  maze  of  leafage.  In  this 
photograph  also  yon  may  see  the  cnrions 
disarrangement  of  lights  anti  shadows 
which  is  typical  of  snow.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  there  is    no  great  part 


of  a  landscape  from  which  light  is  re- 
fracted— thrown  back,  as  in  the  ootoriou! 
instance  of  the  mirror,  which  a  bo) 
manipulates  so  that  it 
may  catch  the  rays  y 
the  sun  and  fling  their 
in  the  eyes  of  some  i:i». 
suspecting  passer-b>* 
Snow  alters  everything 
— in  technical  language, 
it  rearranges  the  values 
of  light  and  shade  no 
less  than  of  the  colours. 
No  painter  can  do  more 
than  suggest  its  strong 
lights,  some  few  photo- 
graphs can  appear  to 
catch  them,  a  printed 
illustration  is  quite  in- 
capable of  approaching 
them.  The  sky,  which 
is  really  an  intense  purple 
blue,  changes  to  an  ap- 
pearance of  heavy 
shadow ;  those  parts  of 
the  mountain  which  are 
in  shadow  appear  almost 
black,  and  even  the  fore- 
groimd  carries  sugges- 
tions of  a  dirty  thaw. 
Yet  when  this  photo- 
graph was  taken  the  sun 
was  flooding  down  from 
a  cloudless  sky  through 
an  atmosphere  as  dry  as 
any  yon  can  find  on  the 
lilt  Vrni^T^.  earth,  the  atmosphere  of 
hiii  lottKtiuini.  .1  valley  many  thousand 
feet  above  sea- level,  in 
which  the  thermometer 
ha<l  ne\er  risen  above  freezing-point  for 
weeks,  e.xctpt  of  course  on  an  occa- 
sional spot  which  chanced  to  be  placed 
in  its  direct  noonday  light  for  a  short 
hour. 

These  remarks  will  apply  still  more 
strongly  to  the  third  illustration,  where 
the  foreground,  here  in  shadow,  has  an 
appearance  of  almost  absolute  blackness. 
The  picture,  too,  affords  yet  another 
object  lesson,  for  the  wind  has  freed 
some  of  the  delicate  shoots  ar.d  smaller 
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branches  from  their  superabundant 
covering.  They  stand  out  as  it  were 
in  triumphant  freedom,  clean  cut  and 
black  against  the  skj",  while  their  lower 
and  less  fortunate  brethren  droop  mourn- 
fully to  the  earth.  Their  misery  has 
been  rendered  more  intense  by  a  slight 
thaw,  after  which  the  snow  lost  its  light 
texture  and  settled  to  its  hold  in  a  dead 
mass,  which  offers  little  lesthetic  beauty 
to  the  observer's  critical  regard. 

Illustrations  four  and  five  introduce  us 
to  quite  new  aspects  of 
the  study.  A  U^t  fall  of 
snow,  the  first  of  the 
season,  has  come  down 
in  a  frosty  air,  while  at 
the  moment  of  falling 
the  flakes  became  crisp 
and,  as  it  were,  granu- 
lated. They  did  not  lose 
their  crystal  forms,  so 
that  lying  on  the  ground, 
whose  contours  they 
may  soften  but  do  not 
hide,  the  upper  flakes 
present  to  the  light  a 
surface  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  myriad  clean- 
cut  crystal  facets.  But 
while  the  frost  was  strong 
enough  to  preserve  these 
minute  particles  in  all 
their  original  freshness, 
it  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  binding  the  waters  of 
the  lake.  Hence  this 
contrast — a  world  of 
snow,  but  trees  and 
mountains  still  reflected 
in  the  waters  of  an  open 
take.  To  this  position 
succeeds  the  second 
stage,  well  shown  in  tlie 
fiftb  'photograph.  The 
snow  surface  is  still  crisp 
and  unspoiled  as  at  the 
hour  of  its  first  falling. 
It  is  so  firm  and  powder^' 
that  the  trail  of  a  hare's  pads,  no  less  than 
that  of  the  runners  of  a  tittle  child's  sleigh, 
show  clearly  in  Ihe  near  (nregrnund, 
No.  iji.     Dtiimbcr,  nj02. 


where  the  light  particles  on  the  surface 
areyet  more  luminous  than  in  picture  four. 
No  picture  or  photograph  can  show  the 
cause  of  this,  but  if  you  were  to  go  on 
hand  and  knee,  peering  delicately  and 
with  eyes  trained  to  know  what  it  is  for 
which  they  are  searching,  you  would  find 
that  in  eveiy  little  cranny  or  sheltered 
cleft  within  the  apparently  so  even  sur- 
face there  are  innumerable  little  feathery 
forms,  so  delicate  and  gossamer  that  at 
the  mere  touch  of  a  human  hand  or  the 


passing  of  a  warm  breatli  tlie\-  crumble 
and  fade  uttedy  away.  These  tender 
growths  are  the  so-called  frost  llowers, 
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beautiful,  fairy-like  things  bom  in  the 
still  nights  of  early  winter.  King  Frost 
is  inticcd  asserting  his  sway  here  on  the 
surface  of  tlie  rapidly  glassing  lake  no 
less  than  among  the  crevices  of  his 
brother  snow.  But  it  is  on  the  trees 
which  have  lost  their  leaves,  on  tlie 
blades  of  withered  grasses,  upon  any 
little  foiitrest  that  his  hand  is  most 
clearly  (o  be  seen.  So  now,  in  a  fnll 
noonday  brightness,  in  a  light  many 
times  more  apparently  bright  than  the 
hottest  glare  of  our  August  sun — how- 
ever littjc  my  picture  may  suggest  (his — 
every  twig  and  branchlet,  each  blade 
and  stalk,  6ash  with  u  milhon  of  purest 
diamond-white  jewels  till  the  eye  is  ton 
dazzled  U.  know  upon  what  e.\acllv  it  t:^ 


gazing.  Then  the  seer 
turns  home  and  talks  of  the 
beauties  of  snow  scenery  ! 
Of  course  as  in  the  next 
piLture  snow  tnd  frost 
sometimes  un  te  Here, 
foi  CMmple  the  early 
snow  filling  upon  the 
boughs  of  1  tree  in  an 
itmosphcrL  ilnifit  totally 
devoid  ol  moisture,  has 
lound  little  whereby  to 
nuke  fist  its  hold— this 
the  moie  thit  both  when 
iiid  where  it  fell  King 
Prost  had  pre\iously  made 
good  his  footing.  Then 
a  light  wind  nt(>f<c,  and 
the     snow      \vas      dnited 
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from  off  the  bmiiches  until  little  re- 
niuincd  but  a  light  sprinkling.  There- 
after down  came  the  frost  once  more, 
and  the  little  tvvi^s,  already  dusted  with 
the  finely  divided  "  powdcr-of-snow," 
were  swathed  in  a  fairy  band  of  millions 
on  millions  of  frost  crystals.  Followed 
again  more  dusting  of  snow,  and  more 
haiidiwork     of     the     snprenie     crafts- 


which  builds  up  frost  flowers,  apparently 
out  of  the  very  air,  or  again,  paints  on 
the  window  pane  the  marvellous  tracen* 
of  fern  and  leaf  which  few  have  failed 
to  see  and  admire.  Meanwhile  a  scarcer 
form  works  in  secret ;  no  one  who  lias 
not  been  taught  to  know  his  signs  will 
know  the  rime  for  brother  of  the  hoar 
frost.      This  rime   frost   is    almost  the 


man,  until  there  was  no  single  inch  of 
twig  on  all  tliese  liees  whiuh  did  not 
wear  itn  arni[iture  of  flawless  stones 
sncli  as  not  Solomon  himself  could 
have  bought  for  all  his  wisdom.  Yet 
there  was  little  of  modern  coni|ietition 
in  the  markets  in  which  King  Solomon 
bought  I 

Now.  in  case  it  be  news  to  any  a'ader, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  there  arc  /kii 
kinds  of  frost.  First  and  forcmosl,  be- 
cause most  obvimis  in  sight,  is  the  thing 
whieh    we    call    l.c.ar  fro>t.      It    i^    this 


nioie  deadly,  as  it  is  the  less  beautiful, 
of  the  two  kinds  of  frost.  It  leaves  no 
trail  of  dazzling  white  behind,  but, 
where  it  has  passed,  next  spring  will 
see  branches  lacking  leaves,  often  whole 
boughs  dead  and  bl,-i.sted.  In  the 
seventh  plate  a  rime  frost,  fortunately 
of  no  particular  severity,  has  fallen  upon 
the  hushes  of  the  background.  In  the 
foreground,  meanwhile,  a  little  willow 
pushes  up  its  branches.  Sheltered  by 
its  higher  brethren,  the  dread  rime  has 
not  come  to  its  humble  shoots,  so  that 
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ill  a  place  of  blackness  it  alunc  b  tuvely 
as  it  is  humble. 

And  now,  in  my  last  two  pictures,  one 
comes  to  the  tinal  fairyland,  when  frost 
and  snow  have  alike  done  their  work, 
and  every  superlluous  particle  being 
removed  by  3  light  wind,  the  Fairy 
V'alley  stands  out  in  all  its  wonderful 
beauty.  In  it  is  neither  spot  nor 
blemish,  but  only  a  purity  not  to   be 


imitated  by  art  or  described  by  tongue 
of  man.  Even  those  horrible  signs  of 
high  civilisation,  telegraph  wires,  are 
liecome  gleaming  lines  of  whiteness. 
All  the  world  is  a  virgin  hind  where 
foot  of  man  might  never  have  come,  so 
fresh  and  pure  is  it. 

May  Christmas  morning  bring  to  your 
eyes  no  darker  prospect  for  the  coming 
year ! 
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Government  Bungalow. 

Mandalay. 

WE  arrived  three  clays  ago  and 
we  have  been  feted  and  made 
much  of.  The  cloak  of  enjoyment 
has  enveloped  everything  that  we  have 
attempted.  Still  the  English  people's 
only  notion  of  hospitality  consists  of  a 
dinner  with  people  one  never  saw  before 
nor  ever  wish  to  see  again.  Perhaps 
this  seems  ungrateful,  but  the  native  life 
interests  us  more  and  every  one  seems 
so  lamentably  ignorant  about  it,  and 
quite  averse  to  our  gaining  any 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 

We  have  just  come  from  the  Palace, 
where,  by  special  permission,  we 
wandered  through  many  rooms — lofty, 
splendid,  spacious,  and  shabby,  with 
weird  ornaments,  incongruous  and 
diverse,  scattered  about  together  with 
brocaded  satins  with  gold  threads  in 
them  and  strange  embroideries  of  ghostly 
and  pallid  figures  adorning  the  walls. 

Great  crocodiles  raised  their  heads 
from  under  the  cover  of  the  amber 
water-lilies  to  look  at  us  in  the  moat 
without,  and  stayed  motionless  in  the 
lazy  yellow  air  till  we  had  passed  from 
sight. 

We  have  not  seen  the  king  and  there 
are  many  strange  and  unpleasant  tales 
about  him — an  edifice  of  lies  no  doubt — 
scandal  is  hateful.  To  hear  and  tell 
only  of  kind  things  is  the  only  true 
philosophy,  though  possibly  only  another 
form  of  selfishness  ! 

We  visited  several  of  the  Kyoungs 
yesterday.  The  Duke  talked  to  some 
of  the  poonygies  while  we  walked  apart 
examining  the  many  small  Pagodas  that 


seem  to  float   upon  the    air    as   on    a 
lake. 

The  dazzling  clearness  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  a  perpetual  revelation :  we 
cease  to  marvel  that  the  people  are  so 
joyful  :  it  is  gratifying  to  think  that  as 
yet  our  cold  Western  influence  has  been 
powerless  to  throw  its  sombre  shadows 
across  the  land  or  affect  in  any  way  the 
disposition  of  its  men  and  women. 

To-morrow  we  attend  the  marriage 
feast  of  a  minister's  daughter,  after 
which  we  bid  adieu  to  Mandalay. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  impressed 
us  most  is  the  extraordinary  specimens 
of  British  humanity  met  with,  since  we 
came  so  far  afield — in  fact,  I  could  not 
help  wondering  how  so  much  malice  and 
so  much  ugliness  could  be  got  together  at 
one  time  in  one  place. 

There  is  a  small  Gymkhana  here 
where  all  the  Europeans  go  of  an 
evening  and  where  the  conversation 
seems  to  consist  only  of — 

"  Hullo,  there  you  are  —  have  a 
drink  ?  "— 

In  different  voices  and  degrees  of 
harmony  throughout  the  couple  of  hours 
before  dinner. 

The  mode  of  hair-dressing  of  the  men 
in  Ceylon  also  surprised  us  greatly.  1 
inquired  of  a  gallant  Major  in  the  R.A. 
why  they  did  not  cut  it  short — he  settled 
his  glass  more  securely  in  his  large  and 
vacant  eye  and  replied  with  a  most 
poHte  indifference — 

*' Think  of  the  sport  they  would 
lose." 

We  cannot  help  noticing  the  tre- 
mendous gulf,  a  very  chasm  of  ignorance, 
that  seems  to  divide  the  English  from 
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Uic  natives — which  neither  sentiment  or 
courtesy  ever  makes  an  attempt  to  bridge. 
This  is  a  great  pity,  for  many  rank 
weeds  grow  up  where  the  flowers  of 
sympathy  and  comprehension  should 
flourish.  We  are  too  given  to  sweeping 
condemnation  of  others  and  too  lacking 
in  patience  and  toleration  altogether. 

**  No  natives  have  brains,"  as  I  over- 
heard a  civilian  say  the  other  day — ''a 
wise  provision  of  Providence — if  they 
had  it  would  have  to  be  put  a  stop  to 
or  they  would  probably  be  wanting  our 
berths." 

Is  not  that  an  epitome  of  seltishness 
and  narrowness  ? 

I  am  sure  that  we  would  be  far  nearer 
the  truth  and  that  charity  of  which  wc 
so  love  to  boast  if  we  only  recognised 
the  indisputable  fact  that  human  nature 
is  pretty  much  the  same  all  over  the 
world  irrespective  of  race  or  clime. 

Many  comphments  from  me  and  mine 
to  you. 

The  Bungalow, 

N 


It  is  over  a  week  since  we  left 
Mandalay  behind  and  found  our  way 
into  the  jungle,  where  we  arc  the  guests 
of  a  certain  Mr.  George  Lawrence,  a 
distant  connection  of  my  late  husband's. 

We  are  delighted  with  our  quarters, 
a  great  rambling  bungalow  overlooking 
a  small  green  and  brown  Burmese  village 
that  is  remote  and  lonely  with  a  loneli- 
ness unlike  any  other  in  creation.  The 
trees,  the  birds,  the  flower  -  haunted 
stillness  deUght  us.  It  is  all  so  strange, 
and  new  and  beautiful  things  here  seem 
countless  as  sands  and  stars. 

The  weather  is  cool  at  present,  so  we 
can  revel  with  a  certain  degree  of 
comfort  in  the  glow  and  glory  of  the 
mornings  and  even  in  the  lazy  stillness 
of  the  noons,  when  even  the  crows  can 
find  no  voice.  Of  an  evening,  after  dinner, 
we  sit  on  the  verandah  and  watch  the 
silver  shadows  come  and  go  over  the  dark 
masses  of  the  jungle  and  the  palms  rise 
straight  against  the  divine  clearness  of 
the  sky,  then  oh  !  best  of  friends,  our 


thoughts  go  to  you  and  we  all  wish  you 
were  here  to  read  ^*  Lalla  Rookh,"  as  you 
did  on  those  summer  evenings  at  Red- 
leaf.     Do  you  remember  ? 

George  Lawrence  is  much  amused  at 
our  enthusiasm  :  he  has  quite  passed  the 
age  of  Pagodas  and  sunsets,  and  is  far 
more  anxious  about  the  quality  of  his 
dinner  than  that  of  the  linest  scenery 
procurable.  But  then,  as  he  says,  he 
has  looked  on  the  country  in  so  many 
aspects  for  so  long  that  it  is  not  astonish- 
ing that  he  should  have  lost  all  percep- 
tion of  its  beauties,  real  or  imaginary. 
After  all,  when  novelty  in  its  alluring 
brightness  fades,  what  is  there  ever  left 
to  any  of  us  save  that  grey  ghost  whose 
name  is  Indifference  ? 

I  went  to  the  court  yesterday  and  saw 
all  the  village  gathered  there — even  the 
children,  who  are  like  bits  of  brown 
velvet,  seem  drawn  towards  scenes  of 
litigation.  The  Biirman  has  all  an  Irish- 
man's love  of  lighting,  and  if  he  can't 
have  a  row  on  his  own  account,  he 
seems  to  derive  much  satisfaction  from 
watching  and  listening  to  those  of  his 
neighbours. 

The  place,  a  small  wooden  structure, 
was  thronged,  though  I  must  say  one's 
ideas  of  the  dignity  of  a  Court  of  Justice 
were  somewhat  unduly  shaken  by  the 
sight  of  the  magistrate  in  an  old  pyjama 
coat,  occasionally  admonishing — in  far 
from  parliamentary  language — the  some- 
what somnolent  punkah  wallah  squatting 
on  the  floor.  The  Burmese  clerk,  with 
a  yard  of  white  stocking  climbing  down 
to  his  shoes,  looked  supernaturally  grave 
and  busy,  only  now  and  then  casting  a 
judicial  frown  towards  any  one  who 
made  any  unseemly  noise  too  near  the 
person  of  the  elect.  We  could  not 
follow  the  case  because  of  the  language, 
but  we  could  trace  the  wonderful  variety 
of  emotions  that  flitted  across  the 
dusky  faces  as  they  eagerly  drank  in 
every  word  and  stood  on  tip-toes  to 
obtain  a  better  view.  Outside  on  the 
verandah  the  heat  was  like  a  great 
brazen  pall,  while  beyond  deep,  broad 
stretches  of  sunhght  lay  long  and  grave 
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and  calm  under  the  trees  and  across 
the  red  dust  of  the  roadway. 

One  is  tempted  to  wonder  why  in 
a  place  so  lost  to  the  world  as  this 
there  should  ever  be  any  disputes  or 
bickerings,  jealousy  or  misunderstand- 
ing. They  surely  are  the  prerogative  of 
a  life  saturated  with  irony  and  dissatis- 
faction and  scepticism,  as  our  Western 
civilisation  too  often  is. 

We  were  rather  amused  the  other 
evening  when  Mr.  Lawrence  was  read- 
ing the  bearer  a  moral  lecture  on  the 
back  verandah.  The  man  was  expos- 
tulant,  tearful,  and  finally  extremely  and 
painfully  repentant,  whereupon  the  sahib 
asked  him  the  definition  of  a  liar.  The 
reply  came  trippingly, 

"The  man  who  speaks  in  the  Court- 
house, O  Thakin  ! " 

We  are  going  on  an  excursion  to- 
morrow to  a  dak  bungalow  some  miles 
from  here,  after  which  I  think  we  must 
be  turning  to  India  and  to 

You  will,  I  hope,  write  to  Calcutta, 
and  please  tell  us  more  of  yourself  and 
your  doings.  We  are  always  so  inte- 
rested in  all  that  affects  our  friends.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  adieu. 

The  Bungalow. 
There  was  what  is  called  a  mango 
shower  last  night — a  perfect  deluge — 
which,  however,  cleared  the  atmosphere 
wonderfully  for  our  start  this  morning. 
It  was,  indeed,  quite  lovely,  though  I 
must  say  that  the  rapid  thump,  thump 
of  a  Burmese  tat  is  hardly  conducive  to 
the  appreciation  of  scenery  or  the  con- 
ducting of  a  conversation.  We  rode 
straight  away,  passing  many  pineapple 
plantations  and  one  or  two  half-decayed 
moss-grown  statues  of  Buddha  meditat- 
ing in  the  primeval  solitude.  Then  the 
heavy  timber  gave  way  to  cane  brake, 
which  enabled  us  to  see  more  of  the 
country.  We  rode  for  the  most  part 
along  a  beautiful  level  road,  lying  lost 
and  sleeping  under  a  massive  canopy  of 
interlacing  trees,  while  the  silence  broke 
on  our  senses  out  of  the  deep  shadows 
and  fragrance  on  either  side,  the  creak- 


ing of  a  bullock-cart  or  the  barking  of  a 
dog  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard. 

As  the  early  mists  lifted  and  the  sun 
appeared  it  grew  fearfully  hot,  with  that 
damp,  all-pervading  heat  that  we  have 
grown  to  associate  with  Burmah  ;  there- 
fore the  sight  of  the  dak  bungalow 
standing  in  a  small  compound  back 
from  the  road  was  more  than  wel- 
come. The  dirty- looking  caretaker  was 
sleeping  audibly  in  the  verandah  when 
W'C  arrived,  while  a  skinny  hen,  with 
live  or  six  distracted-looking  offspring, 
dug  desperately  in  the  dirt  under  the 
piles  and  a  few  lean  pariahs  revelled 
in  the  sun.  Our  arrival  was  w^itnessed 
by  most  of  the  population  contained 
in  a  few  bamboo  huts  standing  in  a 
clearing  away  back  in  the  shade  of 
some  large  trees.  We  were  surveyed 
with  a  penetrating  and  yet  gentle 
curiosity.  Evidently  English  people 
in  solar  topees  covered  with  red  mud 
was  a  sight  to  be  made  much  of  in 
those  parts.  Tw^o  shrivelled  old  women 
like  monkeys  drew  timidly  near,  smiling 
in  the  most  engaging  fashion  on  the 
Duke,  who,  having  sunk  into  a  long 
chair,  was  caressing  a  painfully  moist 
brow,  declaring  that  he  was  a  hving 
uncomfortable  paradox,  being  most 
horribly  dry  inside  and  equally  damp 
out.  Muriel  bore  it  well,  even  to  open- 
ing her  paint-box,  and  looking  eagerly 
round  for  subjects  to  practise  on.  We 
admired  the  lazy,  leisurely  way  in  which 
our  visitors  drifted  up,  adjusting  their 
scanty  dress  and  smoking  a  cheroot  as 
they  came.  The  laziness  is  very  in- 
fectious. I  feel  that  I  shall  never  care 
to  work  or  walk  again.  Was  it  not 
Madame  De  Stael  who  said  *^  Morality 
was  merely  a  question  of  geography "  ? 
I  think  that  much  must  be  forgiven  and 
little  expected  from  any  nation  that  is 
compelled  to  spend  its  time  in  a  futile 
effort  to  keep  cool. 

I  once  had  a  little  dog  who,  if  asked 
whether  he  w'ould  work  or  die,  at  once 
laid  down  in  imitation  of  death.  All  of  us 
feel  that  w^e  would  far  prefer  to  die  than 
labour.     Plain  thinking  and  high  living 
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is  all  that  we  can  manage,  with  the  sun 
like  a  sheet  of  flame  on  one's  head. 

I  hof>e  that  you  are  arranging  for 
cooler  weather  in  your  part  of  the 
world,  otherwise,  as  Sydney  Smith 
once  said,  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
will  be  to  take  off  one's  skin  and  sit  in 
one's  bones  in  order  to  enjoy  a  thorough 
draught. 

A  very  pretty  Shan  girl  brought  us 
some  plantains  up  on  to  the  verandah, 
and  stood  smiling  and  in  no  wise  em- 
barrassed before  us.  A  graceful  figure, 
sharply  silhouetted  against  a  background 
of  blinding  sunshine  and  curled  palm 
branches,  she  made  quite  a  picture  in 
her  gay  dress,  a  picture  that  had  on  it 
all  the  glow  and  warmth  of  Burmah. 
But  alas  !  we  could  none  of  us  speak,  and 
being  hopelessly  and  entirely  English  in 
our  lack  of  gesticulatoiy  expression,  the 
interview  lacked  interest. 

Muriel,  however,  quite  undeterred 
by  the  fact  of  her  utter  inability  to 
reproduce  the  air,  the  colour,  or  the 
clianging  play  ot  light  and  shadow,  was 
about  to  start  a  sketch  with  the  girl  in 
her  halo  of  sun-tilled  warmth  as  a  central 
figure,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  looks 
of  agonised  entreaty  that  we  all  cast 
on  her. 

I  have  been  in  more  comfortable 
places  than  a  dak  bungalow,  with  its 
flies  and  other  unwelcome  visitors.  \Vc 
were  by  no  means  sorry  to  leave  the 
place  behind,  just  after  sunset,  under  a 
gay  and  gorgeous  skyback  through  the 
strangely  silent  jungle  ways,  caressed  by 
a  breeze  soft  as  rose  petals. 

And  now  adieu,  dear  friend,  for  a  little 
while. 

M B 

Government  House, 

Calcutt.a. 
MoN  TRES  CHER  AMI, — I  cannot  sleep 
without  writing  to  thank  you  for  your 
charming  welcome  and   your  beautiful 
flowers. 

We  have  had  a  gay  evening — their 
Excellencies  very  kind  and  apparently 
delighted  to  see   us — but  the  place  is 


rather  like  a  barrack,  ;md  I  don't  know 
that  we  weren't  happier  in  George 
Lawrence's  bungalow  in  the  jungle. 
However,  this  is  perhaps  ungracious. 

I  have  been  introduced  to  heaps  of 
people,  from  the  dizzy  eminence  of 
members  of  Council  to  young  and 
aspiring  subalterns. 

The  toilets  of  some  of  the  Calcutta 
ladies  amused  us  somewhat,  and  made 
us  realise  how  far  we  are  from  London. 
Such  mysteries  of  colour  and  of  cut  I 
never  beheld  before. 

The  Duke,  with  a  weeping  forehead, 
performed  prodigies  of  politeness,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  walk  through  the 
Lancers  while  Muriel  delighted  a  young 
A.D.C.  with  one  or  two  subtly-turned 
compliments. 

To-morrow  we  drive  to  Barrackpore, 
and  then  as  soon  as  we  decentlv  can  we 
shall  go  up  country. 

Many  things  from  all  of  us  to  you. 

A   FORTNIGHT   LATER 

So  many,  many  thanks  for  all  your 
goodness  and  kindness. 

I  have  had  a  day  and  an  evening  that, 
like  the  memory  of  beautiful  music,  must 
ever  echo  in  my  heart. 

I  only  fear  that  our  coming  has  given 
you  much  trouble,  oh  I  most  hospitable 
of  friends  ;  and  we  are  so  happy  that  I 
do  not  think  we  shall  feel  inclined  to 
leave  till  many  days  are  passed. 

The  charm  and  the  sorcery  of  India, 
and  of  one  at  least  of  her  sons,  has  laid 
its  hold  upon  us. 

All  these  past  hours  have  been  a  per- 
fect revelation  to  us  of  regal  splendour, 
gaiety,  and  variety,  and  marvellous  ex- 
travagance of  colour  and  of  light. 

Is  the  sky  always  of  such  everlasting 
splendour  ?  Is  the  country  for  ever 
wrapped  in  the  full  blessing  and  glory 
of  such  sunshine  as  shone  on  us  to-day  ? 
If  so,  it  must  be  a  life  good  to  the  very 
end. 

Good-night,  dear  and  charming  friend. 
I  shall  send  this  note  to  you  by  the 
chuprassi  in  the  early  morning. 
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How  delightful  it  is  to  think  that  we 
meet  to-morrow  and  for  so  many  other 
to-morrows ! 

MONDAY— 5.30 

How  can  I  thank  you  sufficiently  for 
your  beautiful  present  and  the  kind 
words  that  came  with  it  ?  I  hardly  Hke 
to  accept  so  valuable  a  gift,  and  yet  I 
think  I  lack  the  courage  to  separate 
myself  from  anything  so  seductive. 
The  emerald  is  Hashing  sullen  green 
fires  from  out  its  setting  of  gold  at  this 
present  moment.  Those  cabaHstic  San- 
scrit letters  you  must  please  translate 
for  me  when  we  meet  this  evening,  when 
I  shall  thank  you  more  eloquently,  I 
hope,  than  my  pen  permits  of  now. 

I  hope  you  all  had  good  sport  to-day, 
and  that  Malvern's  thirst  for  pig-sticking 
is  satisfied  at  last. 

A  rive  derci. 

You  are  far  too  good  and  thoughtful. 
I  dare  hardly  trust  myself  to  say  how 
glad  and  grateful  I  am. 

I  have  never  known  such  happy  hours 
as  these,  or  ones  so  crowded  with  new 
and  wonderful  impressions  and  strange 
and  startling  surprises.  It  is  as  if  a 
magician's  wand  had  transformed  all 
things  until  we  seem  to  move  as  in  a 
dream. 

I  shall  not  see  you  till  this  evening, 
as  I  shall  rest  and  write  the  home  mail 
this  afternoon. 

A   WEEK   LATER 

My  Friend, — I  am  not  angry,  why 
should  I  be  ? 

If  I  was  silent  last  night  it  was  rather 
from  excess  of  feeling  than  from  lack  of  it. 

Dear  person,  I  care  very,  very  much  ; 
looking  back  it  seems  to  me  that  from 
the  first  you  were  more  to  me  than  any 
man — not  even  the  kind  brave  soul  to 
whom  my  girlhood  was  given — has  ever 
been. 

In  a  way  I  am  sad  at  having  to 
acknowledge  this,  but  not  from  the 
motives  that  you  would  attribute  to 
me — but   simply   because   to   be   heart- 


whole  is  to  have  serenity  and  repose  : 
To  allow  another  empire  over  one's  hfe 
is  to  sacrifice  both.  Still  this  is  but  a 
trifling  matter. 

I  am  writing  these  lines  hurriedly 
because  the  ponies  are  waiting.  There 
are  many  things  I  would  say  and  many 
that  I  will  say  when  we  meet — the  day 
I  fear  will  be  a  crowded  one  and  our 
chance  of  being  alone  meagre  ;  if  that  is 
so  I  will  send  you  a  long  letter  before  I 
rest,  till  when  and  till  after, 

I  am,  yours, 
M. 

MIDNIGHT  SAME   DAY 

Very  Dear, — It  was,  you  see,  as  I 
feared.  Not  for  one  moment  could  I 
break  away  from  all  those  people  to 
speak  with  you,  and  how  tired  I  am  of 
the  heat  and  dust  and  noise  :  the  dim 
verandah  is  as  a  heaven  of  silence  in 
comparison.  Thank  you,  charming  and 
thoughtful  person,  for  the  roses  and  the 
letter. 

No,  I  will  not  Hsten  to  a  word  of  dis- 
paragement about  your  race  or  colour ; 
you  are  too  sensitive.  I  have  no  pre- 
judices, and  if  I  had,  meeting  with  you 
would  have  swept  them  away  long  ago. 
I  refuse  to  acknowledge  general  in- 
feriorities, only  mental  or  physical  ones 
— please  do  not  think  or  write  the  cruel 
things  you  said  last  night  about  the  im- 
possibihty  of  a  w^hite  woman  caring  for 
a  dark  man — why  should  she  not  ? — why 
— dear  heart  why  ? 

What  law  of  God  do  I  violate  in 
giving  my  heart  to  you  ?  Love  unites 
all  antagonisms,  it  would  not  be  love 
if  it  did  not. 

Why  should  you  give  a  passing 
thought  to  the  world — either  mine 
or  yours.  Surely  you  have  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  and  nobihty  of 
character    to    pass    it    by. 

We  make  our  own  lives,  or  if  we  do 
not  we  are  strangely  weak  and  wanting 
in  that  moral  courage  and  independence 
which,  after  all,  must  and  does  always 
command  the  respect  of  one's  fellows. 
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I  am  my  own  mistress,  and  I  shall 
give  my  life  to  you  ;  you  can  do  with  it 
what  you  will. 

Our  marriage  shall  be  our  own  affair, 
and  I  trust  and  believe  that  my  own 
people  at  least  will  always  regard  it  as 
such.     For  the  rest  I  do  not  care. 

In  the  days  that  are  gone — ah,  that 
one  could  buy  back  the  past ! — others 
shaped  my  destiny.  Now  has  come  the 
time  when  I  can  fashion  it  for  myself, 
and  so  I  lay  it  at  your  feet. 

I  am  prepared — more  than  prepared 
to  face  all  the  difficulties  of  what  is  no 
doubt  a  unique  state  of  affairs  ;  I  know 
there  will  be  many,  of  which  religion 
will  not  be  the  least.  If  such  things 
were  permitted  to  bar  the  way  to  a 
great  happiness  and  a  great  love — of 
what   use   were    either  ? 

My  dear,  I  cannot  say  what  I  would 
wish — I  am  not  eloquent  at  any  time, 
and  now  when  I  can  only  look  into  my 
own  heart,  and  long  to  speak — I  find 
but  the  dumbness  consequent  on  what 
is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  passion  of 
my  life.  Please  never  speak  of  a  bar 
dividing  our  destinies  ;  I  do  not  know  of 
any  such.  Only  this  I  know — that  I  have 
that  strange  thing  called  happiness  at 
last,  and  its  possession  I  owe,  most  dear. 
to  you. 

It  is  only  now  that  I  begin  to  realise, 
how  in  the  months  that  followed  on  your 
departure  from  England,  why  it  was  that 
my  mind  followed  you  in  wistful  memor)^ 
and  that  of  all  my  thoughts  you  were  so 
far  oftener  than  not  the  centre  and  the 
guiding  star,  and  yet  the  real  reason  was 
to  me  as  a  sealed  book. 

How  torpid  and  slowly  moving  must 
be  both  my  imagination  and  under- 
standing ! 

It  shall  be  as  you  desire — we  will  not 
speak  of  the  future  until  you  return 
from   Bithoor. 

Why  do  you  go  ?  Is  it  really  so  all- 
important  ? 

Good-night.  You  have  all  my  love 
now  and  to  the  very  end. 

M 


A   WEEK    LATER 
How  we  have  missed  you  since  you 
went,  and   how  long  and   lonely  seem 
the  hours  ! 

We  went  to  a  heavy  dinner  at  the 
General's  last  night.  What  a  parade- 
ground  brevity  there  is  about  his 
speech  and  manner !  In  fact,  he  con- 
veys so  much  coldness  with  so  little 
light  that  he  is  rather  like  an  iceberg 
illuminated  by  a  farthing  rushhght. 

The  conversation,  like  a  muddy  stream, 
circulated  slowly,  and  I  found  my  thoughts 
following  you  on  the  wings  of  sound. 

What  a  pity  that  you  are  not  here  and 
that  we  have  not  publicly  made  our  an- 
nouncement! As  the  Latin  poet  has  said, 
to-day  alone  is  ours.  How  rash,  how  un- 
grateful to  fate  to  defer  seizing  its  gifts 
when  offered  ! 

Sometimes  I  doubt  if  you  care  as 
much  as  I.  If  you  did.  I  do  not  think 
— no  matter  how  imperious  the  call — 
you  could  have  found  it  in  your  heail 
to  have  gone  so  long  a  journey. 

There  are  few — if  any — things  that  you 
could  ask  of  me  tiiat  I  could  long  with- 
hold, yet  you  deny  me,  in  these  the 
earliest  hours  of  our  love,  the  happi- 
ness  of   being   with    you. 

Separation  always  seems  to  me  to  be 
almost  as  cruel  and  relentless  as  Death 
itself:  truly  I  believe  the  two  to  be  blood- 
relations. 

We  start  on  our  tour  on  Thursday, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  seek  in  vain  to 
make  the  hours  Hy.  The  enthusiasm  of 
a  few  weeks  back  is  dying  down,  to 
me  the  sun  is  not  so  golden,  nor  the 
country  so  charm-steeped  and  devoid  of 
shadow  as  I  thought  it  before. 

Can't  you  tell  the  cause  ? 

Is  it  not  always  the  warmest  rays  that 
precede  the  darkest  storm  ? 

Will  ycu  return.  I  wonder,  when  you 
receive  this  ?  Will  you  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  these  ugly  mutiny  rumours  and  come 
back  to  me  ?  Let  us  be  together  :  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste  the  days.  Let  us 
dream  those  dreams  that  love  and  joy 
beget.  Come  back,  dear  heart,  come  back. 


iTo  he  comludid.) 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  COAL 

AH  ACCOUNT  OF   THE   MIXERAL   AS   WE  BURN  IT,   HOW  IT 
WAS  MADE,   AND  OF  WHAT  IT  CONSISTS 

By  JOHN  J.  WARD 

niunralcd  by  PMosraflii  tiriif  Pli,i<0:\li..nr£riiflii  Ijken  by  the  Aolhor 


WHEN  one  speaks  of  romance 
coupled  with  tlie  contents  of 
the  coal-scuttle  the  connection  may  at 
fii-st  seem  somewhat  remote.  The 
usual  method  of  approaching  coal  is 
witli  so  much  length  of  tongs  or,  at  a 
nearer  range,  with  gloved  hands,  and 
while  we  so  manipulate  it,  coal  scarcely 
otifere  a  romantic  view. 

Closer  consideration,  however,  of  the 
origin  and  formation  of  this  valuable 
mineral  which  at  one  time  in  its  history 
belonged  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
offers  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
chapters  in  the  story  of  our  planet. 

We   should  have   to  go  back  a  very 


long  time  to  see  our  coal  as  flourishing 
vegetation  :  to  a  period  which  the 
geologist     terms     the     "  Carboniferous 


Age."  At  this  period  in  the  earth's 
history  man  had  not  yet  appeared,  nor 
for  many  millions  of  years  to  come  was 
his  race  destined  to  dawn.  In  fact, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  nine  subse- 
quent geological  periods  to  follow  before 
his  advent,  each  of  these  stupendous 
cosmical  changes  representing  the  work 
of  millions  of  years,  for  a  million  years 
is  but  a  small  period  of  time  geologically 
considered. 

Not  only  had  man  still  to  present  him- 
self, but  most  other  land  vertebrates  had 
likewise  to  appear.  The  first  of  these 
latter  appeared  during  t lie-Carboniferous 
l>eriod,  and  represented  the  extinct  am- 
phibians known  as 
^  labyrinthodonts  —  a 
•  kind    of    large   frog 

probably  about  the  size 
of  a  small  o.v.  Other 
large  animals  existed 
in  the  way  of  scaly 
ailigalor-like  reptiles, 
which,  together  with 
the  several  species  of 
labyrinthodonts,  re- 
presented the  princi- 
pal and  largest 
animals  of  the  period. 
Tlie  smaller  animal- 
fry  were  made  up  of 
tree-lizards,  land 
snails,  large  scor- 
pions and  spiders, 
cockroaches,  beetles, 
huge  mayflies,  and 
other  marsh  insects.  The  seas  were  at  the 
same  time  alive  with  coral  banks  and  shell- 
lish   of  wondrous  kinds,   including  the 
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first  known  oysters  which  have  sunivcd     of  things,  probablj'  a  hiuiiid  and  bahny 
through    all    the    subsequent     periods,      ntmosphere,  without  extremes  of  heat  or 
\  arious   species   of 
};anoidtish,  allied  to 
the     sturgeon,    ar- 
moured   with   bril- 
liant   enamelled 
plates     instead     of 
the  horny  scales  of 
the  fishes   of    later 
periods,    were    also 
ubundaut     in     the 
waters — all     these 
animals  having  left 
traces    of    their 
existence  in  the 
fossils     of     the 
Carboniferous 
strata. 

In  a  hke  mau- 
ner  we  iind  re- 
corded   by   the 
rocks  and  slabs 
of     the     coal 
measures  a   history 
of  the  plants  which 
existed   during  the 
period.       On     ex- 
amining   these    we 
ftnd  thai,    as  with 
the     animals,     the 
higher    forms    are 
alwent.     The    fossil 
plants   of  the  coal 
measures  reveal 
none  of  the  highei 
flowering       plants, 
but  the  more  lowly 
forms  such  as  horse- 
tails,    club-mosses, 
ferns,    and    similar 
species      lielonging 
to  the  lower  orders. 

And     when      we  tit  j-.\nnj 

consider   the    class 

of  animals  that  existed  during  the  Car- 
Ixtniferous  period  together  with  the 
plant  life,  we  can  arrive  at  a  tolerably 
satisfactory'  conclusion  regarding  the 
climate  and  natural  surroundings  which 
prevailed  amongst  them.  All  point  to 
a  semt-aqiiatic   or  senii-tenestrial  order 


M  pUiil 


cold. 


.■xisting  ( 
V.  hixuria 


.vei-    large  areas    uf    tiat, 

lit  forests. 
Now  every  one  wlu.  has  gathered  or 
observed  onr  humble  chih-mosses  ,ind 
horsetails  will  naturally  wonder  how 
luxuriant  forests  could  be  formed  by 
sTich  insignihcint  plants  as  tliesi*.     And 


even  ferns,  and  an  occiisioiial  Iree-fern, 
would  scarcely  make  a  forest  that  could 
be  termed  luxuriant.  However,  I  will 
ask  my  reader  to  glance  at  the  fossil  root- 
end  of  the  horsetail  plant  taken  from  the 
coal  measures  and  shown  in  Fig.  i,  and 
which  the  geologist  teima  a   Calaiiiite. 


The  illustration  represents  it  at  about 
one-fifth  of  its  actual  size.  Some 
idea  of  the  diameter  that  horsetail  stems 
assumed  in  the  Carboniferous  period  will 
be  giiincd  when  I  add  that  this  is  a  com- 
paratively small  specimen.  But,  even  so. 
compare  it  with  the  representative  oi 
the  horsetail  f.-imily  of  to-day  shown 
(Kifj-  2)  at  natural  si;!e,  and  it  will  Iw  at 


once  realised  that  our  modern  species 
are  but  diminutive  and  puny  descen- 
dants of  a  class  of  plants  that  once  pro- 
duced enormous  varieties.  The  various 
species  of  calamites,  or  ancient  horse- 
tails, attained  the  dimensions  of  trees, 
being  sometimes  60  or  70  feet  high, 
with  a  stem  oflen 
over  a  foot  in  dia- 

f  meter.       In     fact, 

horsetails  in  the 
Carboniferous 
period  were 
amongst  the  most 
prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  vege- 
table kingdorn. 
Perhaps  even 
more  abundant 
were  the  club- 
mos.ses,  of  which, 
to-day,  we  have- 
but  some  half  a 
dozen  species  in- 
digenous to  the 
British  Isles ;  in 
the  Carboniferous 
times  there  were 
forty  or  more.  But 
these,  instead  of 
being  little  moss- 
like  hillside  plants, 
hke  our  present 
forms — a  branch  of 
a  cultivated  form  is 
shown  at  the  lower 
portion  of  Fig.  2 — 
with  stems  per- 
haps one -six  lee  nth 
or  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  across, 
grew,  like  the 
horsetails,  into  tall 
trees  with  trunks  often  4  or  5  feet  in  dia- 
meter. Fossil  specimens,  100  feet  long, 
have  been  found,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  reached  much  greater  sizes.  These 
great  club-mosses  grew  abundantly  and 
scattered  myriads  of  seed-spores  and 
spore-cases  ;  season  after  se.ison  thcftC 
spores  and  sporniigin  laincd  down  in 
accumulating   myriads  until   deep    and 
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dense*  la\~ers  were  formed  around  their 
roots  ;  and  so  to-day  \\a  frequently  get 
coal  that  is  more 


club-mosses  Ltpidodcndrd.   The  stem,  or 

trunk,  of  a  LepidodcHdron  is  covered  with 

scars  where  the 


or     less     com- 

leaf-sl:ilks were 

pletely  iiuiit  up 

ongiiiallv       at- 

of   these    resi- 

^   ^ 

tached,     i.:ul 

nous    spores. 

these  trunks  are 

Our  bituminous 

W 
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^.   A. 
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its brilhant  and 
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sent  the  spot  where  the  fruiting  or  seed 
cone  was  attached. 

Other  curious  fossil  branches  are 
commoiily  found  in  the  underclay  Iwlow 
the  coal-beds,  and   these,  which   for  a 


long  time  puzzled  geologists,  they  nanie<l 
SligiHtiriii.  A  portion  of  one  is  shown 
to  the  right  of  Fig.  5.  These  lire  even- 
tually recognised  as  roots  of  the  f.epi'ilo- 
ihminm  :ind  Sigillnrid. 

At  Fig.  6  other  fossilised  portions  of 
these  roots  are  shown,  and  the  circular 
scars  mark  the  points  where  the  rootlets 
were  originally  put  forth.  Some  of 
tiiese  main  loot  branches  have  been 
found  extending  for  10  or  12  yards, 
with  diameters  in  their  thickest  parts  of 
from  2  to  3  feet. 

Another  class  of  great  plants  of  the 
Carboniferous  forests  were  the  Sigilliiria; 
whose  stems,  like  those  of  the  Lifiih- 
ilaiiirn,  are  characterised  by  their  regular 
leaf-scars.  Fig.  7  shows  two  coal  shale 
casts  of  portions  of  the  scaly  and 
linted  bark  of  these  plants.  A  trunk 
of  a  Sif<illiiriii  foun<l  in  (icrnianv  in  silii 


measured  at  its  base  no  less  than  6  feet 
in  diameter. 

If  we  add  to  the  plants  already  men- 
tioned certain  coniferous  trees  similar 
to  our  pines  and  larches,  we  shall  under- 
stand that  the  forests 
of  the'  coal  period, 
although  largely  com- 
posed of  what  we 
now  regard  as  in- 
significant weeds, 
were  not  by  any 
means  insignificant  as 
forests.  In  short, 
everything  points  to 
the  fact  that  the 
forests  were  so  <lense 
as  to  be  almost  im- 
penetrable through 
the  various  plant 
growths,  individuals 
of  which  would  be 
striving  one  with 
another  to  get  their 
leaves  exposed  to  the 
sunhght,  just  as  the 
living  p  I  a  ft  t  s  in 
lie  casi*  cif  ihc  n.aiy  crowdcd  Situations 
HIS  of  ihf  sii^iihiiui-  ^^  to-day,  for  the 
sunhght  was  just  as 
important  to  these 
early  plants  aS  it  has  always  been  to  all 
plant  life.  Of  this  I  will  have  more  to 
s.-iy  later. 

Ill  amongst  the  great  stems,  or  trunks, 
of  the  horsetails,  club-mosses,  and  other 
allied  plants,  there  would  be  a  dense 
imdergrowth  of  ferns,  many  of  which 
were  similar  to  the  living  representatives 
of  to-day.  The  remains  of  these  are 
abundant  in  nearly  all  coal  shales  and 
sandstones — so  abundant,  indeed,  that 
twice  lis  iiuiiiy  spci  ins  have  been  found  pre- 
sciTeil  iliiis  in  our  Enf^lish  coal  incastitrs 
as  can  he  found  living  at  the  present  time 
in  Ike  Tohole  of  Europe.  Not  to  mention 
large  tree-ferns  similar  to  modern  tropi- 
cal examples  ;  these  undoubtedly  had  a 
habitat  in  England  during  the  coal  age. 
Fig.  3  shows  portions  of  shale  bearing 
impressions  of  various  fronds  and  frond- 
lels  of  the  ferns  of  the  peiifxi.    The  two 
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central  examples  in  the  top  row  will  be 
seen  to  represent  cameo  and  intaglio 
pieces,  and  when  closed  together  these 
l>ecome  simply  a  piece  of  smooth 
weather-worn  stone  with  its  secret  hidden 
at  the  core.  Thus  do  the  rocks  reveal  the 
storj'  of  what  occurred  on  the  earth  ages 
before  man  and  his  contemporaneous 
living  forms  appeared. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  connection 
between  these  luxuriant  forests  of  the 
Carboniferous  age  and  our  present  beds 
or    seams    of    coal 
buried    more    than 
1,000    feet    in     the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

In  the  hrst  place, 
let  us  examine  coal 
itself  and  see  if  that, 
like  the  slates  and 
shales,  re\eals  to  us 
any  of  ihi  history. 
It  would  be  useless 
to  look  at  any  casual 
piece  of  coal  we 
might  take  from  the 
scuttle  to  trace  its 
vegetable  origin,  but 
by  cutting  a  thin 
piece  and  grinding 
carefully  between 
glass  with  emerj-  and 
water  until  it  be- 
comes so  thill  as  to 
be  Inmsparent,  and 
then  submitting  this 
to  microscopical 
examination,  we 
should  probably  dis- 
cover something  as 
to  its  structure. 

At  Fig. «  is  shown 
such  a  thin  nnd 
transparent    section 

of     Yorkshire    coal  m^  n-Athinseitu 

magnihed    about 
twenty      diameters, 

while  at  Fig.  y  is  a  section,  also  magni- 
fied, of  the  stem  of  a  modern  common 
club-moss,  made  to  show  its  veget[ible 
cellular  structure.  Now,  on  comparing 
this  latter  with  the  cial  seotinn,  it  will 
No.  3JI.     Decenit>er,  1901 


not  take  long  to  recognise  that  this  also 
contains  remains  of  similar  vegetable 
material,  although  probably  ferns  in- 
stead of  club- mosses,  yet  stem  and  root 
sections  and  vegetable  cells  can  be 
readily  observed.  We  must,  then,  con- 
clude that  coal  material  is  largely 
composed  of  the  compressed  remains 
of  the  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  of  the 
various  ferns,  club-mosses,  etc.,  of  the 
period. 

It  frequently  happens  that  these  fos- 


silised stems  of  plants  show  their  struc- 
ture quite  distinctly  in  section.  For 
example,  the  illustration  (Fig.  10)  shows 
the  wood-eel;  of  part  of  a  plant  stem, 
uhhough  bill  a  sectir^n  Ihrouiih  what  is 
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apparently  stone,  and  we  are  able  to  say 
without  doubt  that  the  tiny  cells  wore 
orif^inally  built   up  by  a  gradual   plant 

growth,  just  as  all  growing  plants  are 
continually  adding  to  their  structures. 

So  it  occurs,  by  making  sections 
'lirough  the  various  kinds  of  coal,  we 
are  almost  invariably  able  to  trace  their 
vegetable  origin  from  the  softer  vegetable 
and  wood  structures  until  it  becomes 
saturated   and    cocisolidated,    eventu;illy 


losing  its  gaseous  constituents,  and  be- 
coming converted  into  carbonised  coal  of 
various  states  of  purity  as  It  nears  the 
stages  of  the  more  pure  forms  of  carbon. 
Fig.  ir  shows  vertical  and  transverse 
sections  of  fossil  pinewood,  while  Fig.  12 
shows  another  section  of  pinewoud 
much  nearer  the  coal  stage.  Ajjaiu  at 
Fig.  13  appears  a  section  of  lignite— a 
form  of  impure  coal — while  Figs.  14  and 
15  represent  longitudinal  and  transverse 
sections  respectively  of  coal  proper, 
the  whole   illustrating  how  llic  woody 


material  has  become  carbonised  into  a 
carbon  or  coal  stage,  but  still  showing 

traces  of  its  vegetable  origin. 

Given,  then,  that  coal  is  consolidated 
and  carbonised  regetable  matter,  we 
have  yet  to  lind  a  reason  which  shall 
account  for  these  vast  beds  of  coal  being 
buried  so  dec|>  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  And  more  than  this,  how  is 
it  that  coal- fields  are  found  beneath 
coal-lields.  as  in  South  Wales,  where  no 
less  than  eighty  dis- 
tinct beds  of  coal 
have  been  recog- 
nised ?  Sometimes 
these  beds  are  of 
great  thickness,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the 
famous  bed  of  South 
Staffordshire,  which 
was  30  feet  in  thick- 
ness. 

Wc  have  glanced 
at  the  wonderful 
fossilised  remains  of 
the  vegetation  of  tlie 
Carboniferous  period 
and  seen  how  they 
indicate  that  the 
forests  ot  that  time 
developed  dense 
masses  of  vegetable 
growth,  which,  so  far 
as  quantity  is  con- 
cerned, would  con- 
sidenibly  surpass  all 
"iv^  '"  *'"'"  '"  °"^    forests    of    the 

present  day.  For  if 
the  whole  of  the 
vegetation  of  our  existing  woodlands 
could  be  converted  into  coal  it  would 
probably  not  make  a  coallield  of  more 
than  2  or  3  inches  deep.  And  yet 
cullectiveiy  the  various  seams  in  some 
coal  areas  would  make  a  depth  of  300 
or  300  feet. 

From  this  we  can  estimate  that  these 
great  forests  of  the  coal  period,  which 
developed  and  stored  these  enormous 
accumulations  of  carbon,  were  something 
almost  tieyond  our  imagination.  For  at 
present  wg  know  of  no  other  source  of 
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The  green 
leaf  absorbs 
from  the  ;it- 
mosph  er  e 
(he  carbon 
dioxide  o  r 
carbonic 
acid  gas, 
which  is  built 


part   of   car- 
bon    chemi-  i-ii^.  iu-i>.iri. 
cally    united 
with   two  of 

oxygen.  This  is  decoiiiposct 
sunlight  in  the  chemical  l.ihi) 
of  tlie  leaf  and  the  oxvgcu  is 
back  to  the  ;itmnspheie  lor  ai 
to  breathe  and  a.i;;iin  curivfit  iiit' 
same  carbonic 
acid  gas,  while 
the  carbon  is 
reLiined  and 
built  into  the 
wood  structure 
of  the  plant. 
And  as  all  the 
myriads  of 
plant-leaves  of 
the  great  Car- 
boniferoustrees 
were  continii- 
allv  catching 
a,;,l  sl„ri„K 
these  particles 
of  carbon  from 
the  carbon  di- 
oxide of  the 
atmosphere, 
which  in  those 


s  it  is  Ui<)iij;l)t  was  in  greater  pro- 
iuii  ill  the  atindsphere  titan  it  is 
ay.  it  naliirally  follows  that  great 
ever-increasing  stores  of  carbon 
.■  being  put  Iw,  rmt  .as  pure  carbon 


al<, 


but 


C  h  e  ni  i  c  a  1 1  y 
combined  in 
the  forms  of 
starches,  i)iis, 
etc.,  essential  to 
plant  growth. 

But  the  earth 
at  this  time  was 
in  a  very  un- 
settled condi- 
tion, and  per- 
haps after  these 

grown  and  de- 
veloped their 
trees  and  dense 
undergrowths 
for  long  periods 
of  time  a  slow 
and  persistent 
T  3 
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subsidence  ot  the  land  would  take 
place-  And  as  this  sinking  went  on  the 
tides  would  gradually  wash  in  amongst 
these  forests 
deposits  of  silt 
andmud, which 
would  increase 
as  time  went 
on  until  the 
once  living  and 
flourish  i  ng 
forest  was  com- 
pletely  sub- 
merged. And 
so  a  fntiire  coal- 
bed  was  laid, 
which  the  evi;r- 
increasing 
weight  above 
would  eventu- 
ally, along  with 
the  natural 
chemical  in- 
fluences, con-  *■"'  '-  ^  "'■""",'[",  .'■- 
vert  into  coal 
as  we  know  it. 

After  a  time  the  land  wimki  rest  again, 
and  the  surface  would  h.'cume  suilable 
once  more  fur  plant  growth.  an<l  in  the 
anirse  of  lime  a  new  forest  wnuld  s[iring 


othei's  until  we  get  coal  stratum  beneath 
coal  stratum,  each  showing  the  same 
remarkable  order — first  a  t>ed  of  clay, 
which  repre- 
sents the  soil  of 
the  ancient 
forest ;  next  the 
coal  layer  itself, 
representing 
the  accumtJa- 
tions  of  the 
once  living 
vegetation,  and 
above  this  the 
deposits  of 
sand  and  mud 
which  have 
been  hardened 
into  shales  and 
sandstones.  A 
second  time 
another  layer  of 
clay  or  soil  fol- 
.''«iin"i '"' "'""  ''" ""'  lows,  and  over 

it  coal  and  sand- 
stone, the  whole 
to  be  similarly  repeated. 

It  has  been  tiuly  and  frequently  re- 
marked that  our  stores  of  coal  represent 
SCI  much  fdsiiil  siuishine  of  the  Ciirbcni- 


up,  which  in  due  course  would  n 
ni'ire  meet  the  s:nne  fate  of  subnu-rgei 
And   this  again  would    be  followed 


ferous  period.  I-'or  the  carbon  gathered 
during  the  sunlight  by  llie  plants  of  this 
period  ccnintitutes   llie    great  and  chief 
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source  of  energy  contained  in  coal,  and 
the  !ie:Lt  and  light  given  out  during 
combustion  is  but  the  warmth  and  light 
of  the  sun's  rays  absorbed  ages  ago  by 
the  leaves  of  the  strange  plants  which 
we  have  been  considering,  reasserting 
itself  as  it  were,  after  lying  dormant 
through  the  countless  ages. 

And  as  we  sit  by  our  fireside  and 
appreciate  the  glowing  embers  while 
reading  our  newspaper  or  book  with 
comfort  and  enjoyment,  with  our  rooms 
illuminated  primarily  from  this  same 
source,  and  our  surroundings  further 
cheered  by  the  innumerable  a;sthetic 
and  useful  products  derived  alike  from 
coal,  such  as  the  lovely  coal-tar  colours, 
exquisite  perfumes,  and  the  jet,  marbles, 
slates,  and  sandstones  from  the  adjoin- 
ing strata,  not  to  mention  the  comforts 


derived  from  the  numerous  curative 
drugs  that  chemists  have  learned  to 
compound  from  the  coal-tar  products. 
.ind  even  sugar  three  hundred  times 
sweeter  than  that  obtained  from  the 
cane— indeed,  the  wonderful  products 
and  Iwnefitfi  obtained  primarily  from 
coal  would  rccjuire  pages  for  their  mere 
mention  ;  for  the  Carlxiniferous  strata 
was  a  special  one,  like  none  before  or 
after,  and  yielded  more  for  the  progress 
and  service  of  man  than  all  the  other 
systems  put  together— we  must  see  how 
vast  and  foreseeing  are  Nature's  schemes, 
and,  although  these  great  forests  grew 
ages  ago  apparently  without  any  special 
purpose,  yet  on  these  the  progress  and 
social  happiness  of  man  to-day  largely 
depends.  Nature  is  one  vast  whole 
inseparably  related  and  connected. 
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"  E  scliastc  1 
Tak  blisko 

bielf)  tak  vozmojino  ! 

.    .   .  " — POUSCHKINE 

{Eugene  Ooni\iitiiiu') 

*'  And  happiness  was  so  possible, 
So  near !  .  .  . " 

(i 


CHAPTER    II    (continued) 

I  KNOW  why  !  '^  put  in  Lisa,  break- 
ing off  a  dragging  conversation 
with  Dmitri  which  she  found  sufficiently 
slow  and  tiresome.  "In  Odessa  there 
are  plenty  of  your  beloved  Jews  ! " 

Shura  shook  his  mane.  "  A  Jew  is  a 
man  after  all.  If  in  Kussia  the  race  is 
marked  wnth  such  objectionable  traits, 
whose  fault  is  it  ?  Look  how^  we  treat 
them  !  They  take  their  revenge  in  every 
nasty  way  they  can.  If  I  borrow  money 
from  a  Jew,  as  he  cannot  legally  charge 
50  per  cent.,  he  makes  me  give  him  an 
I.O.U.  for  double  the  true  amount  at 
4  per  cent.  Otherwise  he  won't  lend. 
Can  I  prove  his  usury  ?  He  is  safe  and 
has  spoiled  an  Egyptian.  Shakspere 
drew  Shylock  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  and  the  type  is  common  in 
Russia  to-day.  Nowhere  else — at  least 
so  marked.'^ 

"  And  you  love  the  type.  What 
taste  !  " 

"  You  have,  as  usual,  not  followed  my 
remarks,"  said  Shura,  sitting  down  by 
Alice  and  resuming  their  broken  con- 
versation. They  spoke  of  the  sea,  of 
the  Opera  House  at  Odessa,  and  their 
impressions  of  **  Tosca,"  which  they  had 
heard  there. 

"It  is  almost  too  dramatic  for  an 
opera,"  said  Alice.  ''Take  the  torture 
scene,  for  example.  The  sharp,  desperate 
words  which  pass  between  Scarpia  and 
Tosca  seem  almost  grotesque  when 
sung." 

''  On  the  contrary  it  seems  to  me  that 
only  music  can  express  such  passion, 
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such  torture,  and  such  devilry !  Of 
course  it  must  be  well  expressed. 
Puccini  violates  many  of  the  laws  of 
harmony  in  his  'Tosca,'  but  he  gets 
the  true  expression.  Recall  the  music 
and  you  will  see  that  I  am  right.  Ah, 
the  '  Vittoria  ! '   of  Cavaradossi !  " 

He  began  to  sing  it  softly,  putting 
into  the  hushed,  low  notes  a  touch 
of  the  tortured  passion  of  Mario 
Cavaradossi  : 

"  Vittoria  !  Vittoria  !  Talba  vindice  appar 
Che  fa  gli  einpi  treinar  ! 
Liberta  sorge-crollan  tirannidi  ! 
Del  sofferto  martir  me  vedrai  qui  gioir, 
II  tuo  cor   trema^oh,  Scarpia — bame- 
iice  !  '•  • 

''  But  I  have  another  objection  to 
make,"  said  Alice.  "  The  scene  passes 
in  1800  and  seems  to  be  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  To  torture  a  man  without  a  trial 
or  with,  and  to  shoot  him  a  few  hours 
later,  after  the  mockery  of  judgment — 
was  it  possible  in  those  comparatively 
modern  times  ?  " 

Shura  tugged  nervously  at  the  tassels 
of  his  Russian  blouse. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  that  Cavaradossi 
really  lived  and  loved,  was  tortured  and 
shot  ?  There  is  a  Madonna  of  his  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Angelo.  Not  possible  ? 
Why,  such  things  happen  in  Russia  to- 

'"  Victory  !  Victory  !   Victorioas  the  dawn 

appears, 
Which  maketh  the  wicked    tremble  I 
Liberty  surges — tyranny  falls  !• 
Thou    shalt    see    me    rejoice    in    my 

suffered  martyrdom. 
Thy  heart  shall  fail  thee,  oh,  Scarpia — 

butcher  1  " 
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day  !  Oh,  verj*  much  in  seciet,  of  course, 
but  more  than  possible,  I  assure  you  !  Did 
you  never  hear  of  the  direct  cause  of  the 
Students'  Riots  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1898? 
I  can  scarcely  tell  it 
to  you  ;  it  is  a  parallel 
to  the  tragedy  you 
would  like  to  think 
impossible  in  1800. 
Whenever  it  is  whis- 
percd  there  are 
people  who  cry, '  Ex- 
aggeration —  nothing 
else  !  Such  things 
are  im|x)asible  under 
our  government  to- 
day ! '  That  doctrine 
is  so  convenient,  so 
comfortable ! " 

"Shura  !  "  broke  In 
Lisii  again.  "  Wher- 
ever you  are  there 
arc  always  disputes. 
You  are  insupport- 
.ible  !  ■■ 

•'  It  takes  two  to 
dispute.  I  am  simply 
talking  to  Alice  Lie- 
vovna  and  you  inler- 
rupt  every  other 
minute  to  hurl  analhe- 
mas  at  nic  !" 

"What  do  you 
students  riot  for  ? " 
demanded  Lisa,  fairly 
started.  '■  I  don't 
know,  and  I  know  von 


Lisa  flared  up.  "  You  are  dreadful, 
Shura  I  So  irreligious  and — and  im- 
possible !  And  when  you  were  in  the 
first  class  of  the  gymnasium  you  were 


kno 


yo 


selves 

"  Oh,    don't    we  ? 
Unhappily  the  causes  are  only  too  mani- 
fest to  us.     But  it's  no  good  talking  to 
you  about  such  nialti.-rs.     You  wouldn't 
understand." 

"  You  are  very  rnde,  Shura  !  Fancy 
telling  me  to  my  face  that  I  am  stupid." 

"  I  didn't  say  so." 

"  But  you  thought  so." 

'■  My  thoughts  are  my  own.  Even  the 
Government  can't  interfere  with  them, 
thank  (jod  !"  s.-iid  Shura,  laughing  and 
Hinging  back  his  mane. 


such  a  nice  boy !  So  prelly  in  your 
uniform,  with  your  curls  ;  and  so  bright 
and  clever '.  " 

"You  think  so, "  pnHested  Shura, 
pausing  in  his  restless  walk  to  lean 
against  a  tree,  "  because  my  mind  then 
was  about  as  developed  as  yours  is  now. 
1  have  progressed  a  little  since  I  was  ten 
ye;irs  old  1  " 

■'  Oh  !  "  shrieked  Lisa. 

"  What  is  it  ?  A  nasty  mosquito  ?  " 
asked  Vsevolod  Aiitonovich.  Hearing  the 
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group  with  a  comrade  on  either  hand, 
one,  a  tall,  very  stout  Moldavian,  Peter 
Pavilovich  by  name,  which  is,  being 
interpreted,  Peter  son  of  Paul.  He  was 
only  twenty-four,  but  his  cushioney 
frame  was  so  unwieldy  as  to  give  the 
idea  that  he  was  getting  on  in  years. 
His  face,  with  its  beautifully  regular 
features  and  dark,  ox-Hke  eyes,  would 
have  been  handsome  if  only  capable  of 
a  spark  of  expression.  His  surname 
was  Zote,  and  his  family,  like  that  of  the 
Yordokeskas,  was  of  the  old  Moldavian 
nobihty.  He  was  perfectly  content  with 
his  unwieldy  self  and  had  quite  an 
English  contempt  for  all  languages  save 
his  own,  speaking  even  Russian  in- 
correctly. How  he  had  managed  to 
scramble  through  the  eight  classes  of  the 
gymnasium  was  a  wonder  and  a  mystery. 
He  had  been  two  years  at  the  University 
of  Odessa,  had  failed  to  pass  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Second  Course,  and  had 
at  last  decided  to  desert  his  Alma  Matcr 
for  a  cavah'y  regiment. 

'^  A  mosquito  ?^'  echoed  Lisa.  "  Worse ! 
Shura  is  bullying  me  because  I  told  him 
that  I  know  you  students  don't  know  why 
you  riot." 

^*  I'm  sure  I  don't, '^  said  Peter  son  of 
Paul,  sitting  down  on  the  bench  and 
shaking  it  to  its  foundations.  *'  I  never 
did  know.  I  kept  out  of  all  the  rows 
and  came  home  when  the  riots  began. 
Liberty  ?  But  I  always  did  pretty  much 
as  I  liked.  Freedom  of  the  Press  ?  I 
never  wanted  to  read  forbidden  books. 
Why  ?  Reading's  a  bore.  A  broader, 
more  progressive  education  ?  Lord — 
the  present  is  broad  enough  for  me  ! 
I'm  going  to  throw  it  all  up  and  go 
into  the  army.  What  did  you  riot  for, 
Vseva  ? " 

"  I  ?''  said  the  musical  student,  a  tall, 
fair-haired,  fair-bearded  fellow,  a  true 
type  of  the  Great  Russian.  "I  never 
rioted  either.  Pve  other  things  to  think 
of.  A  whole  troop  of  brothers  and 
sisters  to  be  educated  and  started  in  Hfe, 
and  the  mother  as  deHcate  as  possible. 
I  must  get  my  degree  as  soon  as  I  can 
and  set  to  doctoring.     Come  to  me  when 


I  begin  practice,  Petia,  and  Vl\  try  to 
reduce  your  weight." 

*'  I  don't  find  myself  too  heavy,  thanks," 
protested  the  son  of  Paul. 

**You  see,  Shura,"  cried  Lisa,  exult- 
ingly,  "  here  are  two  against  you.  Now 
what  can  you  say  in  defence  of  revolt  ?  " 

*^  Violent  revolt  is  worse  than  useless. 
All  violence  is  tyranny,"  said  a  clear 
voice  from  the  silvered  mass  of  vines, 
and  a  young  man  emerged  from  a  side- 
path  with  Soynid  Sergayieva  and  the 
rest  of  the  guests  following  in  pairs. 
'*  The  only  hope  of  real  progress,"  he 
went  on,  'Mies  in  education.  Let  us 
begin  with  the  peasant  and  the  work- 
man.    Raising  them  we  raise  Russia.'* 

''  That's  Tolstoy,  isn't  it  ? "  asked 
Shura. 

The  young  man  raised  his  large, 
luminous  eyes — the  eyes  of  a  dreamer 
who  tries  to  express  his  dreams  in  action 
and  finds  conflict. 

'*  Tolstoy  ?  "  exclaimed  Soynia,  before 
he  could  speak.  '^  Oh,  no — Alexander 
Ivanovich  !  Tolstoy  doesn't  want  us  to 
raise  the  peasant,  but  to  descend  to  his 
level.  To  follow  the  plough  and  gather 
in  the  harvest  is  the  highest  end  of  man, 
according  to  him." 

''He  pines  for  a  universal  Arcadia ! " 
suggested  Vsevolod  Antonovich,  assum- 
ing an  expression  of  pastoral  simplicity. 

There  was  a  general  laugh.  '*  Tolstoy 
Arcadian  ? "  cried  Shura.  **  Oh  no  ! 
His  ideas  are  too  severe  for  that." 

"  He  would  banish  the  shepherdesses 
or  make  the  shepherds  choose  them  as 
partners  of  their  life-work  by  lot," 
suggested  one  of  the  group. 

"  All  very  well,  his  ideas  on  that 
subject,  for  a  man  of  eighty,"  said  Peter 
son  of  Paul. 

''  There  is  no  one  to  side  with  Shura," 
exclaimed  Lisa,  returning  to  the  point. 
But  three  of  the  new  arrivals  ranged 
themselves  by  his  side. 

*'  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  protested  the 
girl.  "  But  you'll  change.  What  will 
you  all  be  in  ten  years'  time  ?  You, 
Shura,  will  be  the  most  commonplace 
bourgeois    alive.      All   wild   young  men 
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(inish  so  if  they're  tiot  sent  to  Siberia.  1 
believe  if  your  father,  as  governor,  did 
not  have  a  certain  amount  of  influence 
yoti'd  be  there  now.  Three  times  in 
prison !  But  you'll  finish  by  settling 
down." 

"  Never !  Voloda,  if  1  die  to  my 
better  self,  shoot  me  I"  He  turned  to 
his  friend  Vladimir  as  he  spoke  and 
tossed  back  his  hair.  His  altitude  and 
words  had  a  touch  of  the  dramatic,  but 
he  was  absolutely 
sincere.  Lisa's  pin- 
pricks had  roused 
him  at  last.  She 
lauHhed. 


"  Oh,  that's  rather  too  strong,  thou 
knowest  !  "  muttered  Peter  son  ol  Paul. 
Shura  did  not  heed  him. 

••  Oh,  I  love  life  !  It  is  splendid  !  I 
would  like  to  live  a  hundred  years  !  But 
I  would  rting  it  away^so  " — he  shot  his 
hand  into  the  air  with  a  superb  gesture 
— "  it  i  could  by  so  doing  advance  the 
Jiour  of  our  liberty  !  It  will  come — not 
in  our  time,  perhaps.  But  our  sons  will 
reap   the  benefit  of   our   struggles 


"Oh,    yoi 


say 


now,  at  three-aiid- 
twenty.  At  three- 
and-thirty  you'll  talk 
of  the  follies  of  ytiur 
youth  !  A  Russian's 
youth  passes  in 
plotting  as  an  Eng- 
lishman's in  sport, 
a  German's  in  nuisic 
and  lieer,  ainl  a 
Frenchman's  in  de- 
baucherj'.   Follies  I " 

She  had  read  the 
phrase  somewhere, 
and  thought  it 
sounded  well,  and 
had  no  idea  that  the 
last  clause  came 
strangely  from  the 
lips  of  seventeen. 

"  Follies! "  echoed 
Shura,   walking    up 
and  down    with  his 
leonine  young  head 
flung     back,     his 
deep-set  eyes  flash- 
ing   wide    beneath 
the    thick,    uplifted 
lashes,  "  Folly  !  May 
I  live  in  or  die  for 
such  folly  !      What 
is  my  life— what  the  1; 
here,  or  of  thousands  m 
lice  of  them  can  help 
dawn  ? " 


j/^ri  gesture. 


s  of  all  of  us     losses,    our  very   failures— of   the   hves 

-■ — ifthesacri-      that  have  lieen   and   will   be  sacrificed. 

I    the  hour  of      The  sacrilice  has  not  always  ended  in 

death,  but  a  iDiig  endurance  more  diffi- 
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cult  by  far.  What  is  a  cord  drawn  round 
the  throat — a  bullet  in  the  head — the 
rising  of  the  waters  around  one — to  long, 
wearying  years  of  imprisonment,  of 
seemingly  fruitless  exile  among  criminals  ? 
Who  would  not  rather  rush  to  death, 
feeling  till  the  last  second  the  leap  of 
generous  blood,  than  find  it  after  many 
years  in  a  damp  fortress  cell  ? " 

He  shuddered.  Was  it  the  fore- 
shadowing of  his  own  fate — the  worst 
for  his  restless  spirit  of  flame  ?  Then  he 
shook  his  mane  and  smiled.  *'  I  am 
talking  nonsense.  Lisok,  it  is  your  fault. 
But  I  am  silly  myself  to  let  your  chatter 
rouse  me.^* 

*^  Silly  yourself  I    Do  you  dare " 

"  Lisa,"  interrupted  Soynia,  '*  Peace  ! 
Come  to  tea,  good  people.  Dmitri 
Dmitrievich,  you  have  not  spoken  a  word 
during  all  this  discussion,  and  you  are  a 
student." 

"  I  was/^  he  corrected.  '^  No,  I  have 
not  spoken.     I  acted — once." 

His  voice  was  constrained,  and  as  he 
came  forward  into  the  moonlight  Alice 
was  struck  with  the  change  in  his 
face. 

On  the  way  to  the  house  Lisa,  walking 
with  Shura,  continued  her  lecture  in  a 
high,  clear  voice. 

"  You  are  worse  every  time  I  see  you, 
Shura  !  You  are  without  God,  without 
religion  "  (evidently  for  her  the  two  were 
very  distinct  and  apart),  *'  without  con- 
science !  So  impious !  Do  take  care 
and  not  step  on  my  dress,  please,  it  is  of 
such  light  material.  I  am  afraid  to  think 
of  what  will  become  of  you  ;  you'll 
certainly  kill  some  one  and  be  sent  to 
Siberia." 

**0h  thou  of  little  logic  !  How  can 
I  end  in  Siberia  if  you  have  already 
decreed  that  I  shall  turn  into  the  dullest 
of  citizens  ?  However,  if  you  prefer 
Siberia,  I'll  do  my  best.  As  exile  there 
is  going  to  be  done  away  with,  1  must 
make  haste  and  assassinate  some  one. 
Whom  shall  it  be  ?  The  Minister  of 
PubUc  Instruction  ?  He  is  detestable 
enough." 

Oh  "  words  spoken  in   jest  !  "     In   a 


few  short  months  that  man  was  shot  by 
one  of  Alexander's  comrades. 

*•  And  you  are  so  mocking  and  so  soul- 
less. Shura  !  my  dress  !  How  clumsy 
you  are  !  "  (As  her  flounces  lay  tv»^G. 
inches  on  the  ground  all  round,  it  was 
difticult  to  avoid  touching  them  occasion- 
ally). **  I  am  sure  that  soon  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  give  up  your  acquaintance  " 
(she  said  "jow"  now),  "you  are  utterly 
without  principle !  Utterly !  I  can't 
give  you  my  hand  without  a  shudder ! 
And  to  think  that  w^e  played  together ! 
You  respect  nothing.    My  dress,  Shura ! " 

**  Not  even  your  flounces  and  fur- 
belows ! "  said  Shura  mournfully,  con- 
victed of  sin. 

They  had  reached  the  terrace  steps. 
Lisa's  voice  had  been  pathetically  serious, 
in  the  sorrow-wit hout-anger  note  of  one 
who  refuseth  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful.  Now  she  repeated  with  in- 
dignant emphasis,  '*  Utterly  without 
principle !  I  cannot  take  your  hand 
again  !  But  all  the  same  thou  art  a  nice 
boy,  Shura  I " 

A  burst  of  laughter  came  from  those 
near  enough  to  hear.  Her  last  phrase — 
so  untranslatably  expressive — coming  as 
it  did  after  her  seriously  formulated 
accusations,  was  irresistibly  comic. 
Alexander  laughed  too.  Who  could  be 
angry  with  Lisok  ? 

.  .  .  They  walked  through  the  soft, 
silvered  dust  of  the  road  together,  Alice 
and  Dmitri.  He  silent,  tortured  with 
passion  and  revolt  ;  she,  revelling  in  that 
seemingly  causeless  gaiety  which  is  the 
gift  of  soii.e  natures  eternally  young. 
Her  small,  sand.' lied  feet  danced  through 
the  dust,  disdaining  the  step  of  ordinary 
hours,  and  she  sang  softly  to  herself, 
setting  words  she  had  read  in  an  English 
magazine  to  an  air  of  Little  Russia. 

"  Come,    while    the    bhickbirds    eaU    from    the 
hollow, 
Come,  while  the  world  is  aflush  with  May  ! 
Love  beckons  kindly,  ah,  let  us  follow  ! 

Time  cannot  grudge  us  one  perfect  day. 
Soon  will  the  leaves,  like  our  youth,  be  dying, 
Soon  will  our  life,  like  the  leaves,  fall  sere, 
Leaves  and  lives  to  the  dead  are  flying, 
Let  us  have  joy  of  our  youth,  then,  dear  ! " 
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"Good-nighl !"  cried  Loynia  Serga- 
yieva,  in  English,  from  the  gato.  "  Come 
next  week,  both  of  you.    Good-night ! " 

The  group  of  young  people  echoed 
her  words,  shouting  after  the  retreating 
figures,  "  Good-night !  " 

Alice,  turning,  waved  a  kiss,  and 
changed  her  song  to  one  more  appro- 
priate. 


Russian  ' mrnfhnie,'  in  French  'line- 
breux.'  Don't  lie  grumpy,  Dmitri 
Dmitrie\ich.  I  am  not  in  the  mood  for 
walking  with  a  Childe  Harold." 

"  Shall  we  really  walk  ?  There  is  not 
a  drosclikie  in  sight.  Let  us  walk.  It  is 
not  so  far  across  the  fields,  you  know, 
but  it  is  the  second  time  to-day,  and  you 
have  played  tennis.    Will  you  be  tired  ? " 


/■Ay  -Jialkrd  /iiBiizh  thf  soft 


'f  the  i-oail  t.'i-elhir. 


'•  Gixid-niKht,  Bood-niyhl,  Iwloviil  ! 

I  come  li.  wnlcli  oi-r  theo. 
To  \>e  near  tlice,  to  ho  near  Itiee 

Alone  is  peaire  for  tne  ! 
Ttiinc  eves  are  stars  of  inoriiinE. 

Thy  lips  nrc  crimson  flinvem " 

"  Dmitri  Dmitrievicli,"  she  broke  off, 
"why  are  you  so  grumpy  ?  " 

"Grumpy  ? "  echoed  Dmitri.  "  1  don't 
know  that  word.    What  does  it  mt;;ui  ? " 

Alice  tried  to  assume  an  expression  of 
gloom,  then  shot  a  mirthful  glance  from 
her  great  gray  eyes  and  laughed. 
"  Grumpy  ?  I  can't  give  you  an  object- 
lesson  on  the  word  to-night.  It  is  an 
expressively  mocking  term  for  what  is  in 


"  Tircci  ?  Tc)-ni_;;lit  !  N'o  more  tired 
than  a  nioouheam.  1  do  not  feel  my 
limbs.  1  seem  to  Iw  floating.  1  think 
nothing  could  lie  easier  than  In  reach 
that  cloud  passing  across  the  mooii. 
Shall  we  try  ?  " 

He  smiled,  gained  by  her  mood.  "  In 
vain,"  he  said. 

"  Why  do  yon  speak  English  so 
Ritssiimly  f  Your  accent  is  perfect,  but 
your  way  of  expressing  yourself  rouses 
the  teaching  instinct,  and  I  want  to 
correct  you.  But  after  all  you  are  not  so 
bad  as  Vera  Goraieva  ;  she  is  deliciously 
funny  sometimes.  It  is  not  surprising. 
Her  lirst  English  teacher  was  a  Greek 
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who  professed  proficiency  in  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.  If  only  you  were 
English  enough  to  see  the  joke  I  would 
recite  you  the  two  poems  she  wrote  in 
Vera^s  album — translations  from  the 
Italian  of  Mathilde  Serao  the  novelist,  I 
believe." 

*'Try  and  awake  in  me  an  English 
sense  of  the  comic/'  pleaded  Dmitri,  in- 
different as  to  whether  he  could  see  the 
joke  or  not,  so  long  as  her  clear,  gay 
voice  soothed  his  trou'^^^^  mood.  She 
obeyed. 

"  When  the  moon  is  lighting, 
And  the  sun  is  shining, 
Wrapt  in  a  picture  kind 
What  calls  it  to  my  mind  ? 

"  The  smile  of  drimer  "    ("I  suppose  she 
meant  'dreamer  '  ")  "inloved, 
And  blesk  of  eyes  involved  ! 
By  the  glowse  of  the  one 
Is  sun  and  moon  in  a  tone. 

"  But  they  no  more  are 
When  he  is  absent  far  ! 
Lingering  like  in  a  trance 
Without  his  presence  !  " 

"  Isn't   it   deUcious  ?     It   beats  Lewis 

Carrol  ! " 

*'  I  don't  know  who  is  Lewis  Carrol. 

But  it  is  very  funny,  especially  from  an 

astronomical   point   of  view.     And   the 

other  ?  " 

**  I  have  forgotten  it.  I  only  remem- 
ber that  a  lady  confesses  her  love  for 
some  one,  and  talks  about  her  blood 
'  briering  and  extinging,'  whatever  that 
may  mean.  Vera  thinks  it  is  a  pro- 
foundly poetical  expression  in  the 
decadent  style.  Perhaps  it  is  decadent 
Anglo-Greek." 

'*  Are  the  Goraieffs  nice  to  you  ? "  he 
asked  abruptly. 

**  We  fulfil  our  mutual  obligations.  I 
give  lessons  for  three  hours  every  day. 
Afterwards  I  go  my  way  and  my  pupil 
goes  hers.  They  are  very  polite  always. 
But  they  are  not  what  you  call  '  sym- 
pathetic '  for  me." 

*'  I  know  General  Goraieft*  slightly. 
He  is  not  a  bad  fellow  but,  like  many 
of  our  officers,  dreadfully  narrow  and 


ignorant  of  most  things  outside  military 
affairs.     I  never  met  his  wife  to  speak 

to." 

'*  I  hardly  ever  speak  to  her  either," 
laughed  Alice.  **She  is  nearly  always 
asleep.  In  her  intervals  of  wakefulness 
she  pays  visits,  take  drives,  plays  cards, 
and  drinks  tea.     Vera  is  like  her." 

Perhaps  the  mention  of  her  employers 
had  recalled  her  to  a  more  prosaic 
mood.     She  walked  on  silently. 

The  stilled  waves  of  passion  surged 
anew  over  Dmitri.  He  was  caught  in 
the  grip  of  a  tormenting  desire.  He 
felt  that  he  must,  at  all  costs,  hold  her 
in  his  arms,  crush  against  his  heart  the 
little,  pale,  proud  face,  cover  with 
passionate  kisses  the  small  golden  head, 
the  *^  crimson  flowers  "  of  her  lips,  and 
the  white  lids  that  drooped  heavily 
weighted  with  the  curling  lashes — over 
her  changeful  eyes — ^^devenia  ochi — ochi 
tak  more ! "  Wild  words  rose  to  his 
lips  ;  he  looked  at  the  bright  pallor  of 
her  face  and  forced  them  back ;  but  a 
murmur  had  escaped  him,  and  she  said, 
raising  her  clear  eyes  to  his  troubled 
face — "  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

His  glance  had  fallen  to  her  sandalled 
feet,  otherwise  the  flame  of  his  regard, 
no  longer  smouldering,  would  have 
burnt  through  the  veil  of  glad  uncon- 
sciousness shrouded  in  which  lay,  yet 
undreaming,  the  woman's  heart,  ripe 
for  all  the  subtle  poetry  of  passion. 

*'  Are  those  sandals  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  tennis  shoes  you  could  find 
here  ?  "  he  asked,  seizing  upon  the  first 
subject  which  presented  itself  to  him. 
**  I  bought  a  real  English  pair  in 
Odessa." 

*'  They  do  quite  well  ;  they  are  so  soft 
and  without  heels." 

Dmitri  did  not  even  know  what  she 
said,  and  Alice,  reconquered  by  the 
beauty  of  the  night,  began  to  sing 
again. 

They  left  the  road  and  took  their  way 
through  his  fields.  The  maize  rustled 
as  they  passed,  single  lile,  along  the 
narrow  path,  upwards  towards  a  tiny 
stream  spanncdbv  n  felled  tree-trunk 
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hy  way  of  a  bridge.  Reaching  it,  Dmitri 
sprang  across  at  a  bound,  and  turning, 
held  out  both  his  hands  to  Alice.  She 
advanced  without  his  help,  and  stood 
swaying  over  the  stream,  holding  to  the 
meadow-sweet  which  drooped  forward 
from  the  banks. 

"You  will  fall,"  he  exclaimed,  and 
bending  forward  with  one  foot  upon 
the  crazy  little   bridge  he  caiiglit  licr 


round  the  waist,  swung  her  lightly 
across  and  set  her  down  upon  the  path- 
She  did  not  even  feel  that  she  ought  to 
be  angrj',  but  walked  on  daiicingly  as 
before,  a  little  in  front  of  him,  between 
the  heavy-laden  vines. 

"  How  the  crickets  chirp  ! "  she  said, 
pausing  and  holding  up  her  hand. 
"  Listen  !  The  sound  seems  to  swing 
through  the  air." 


THE  FLEET  RIVER  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATIONS 

By  JOHN  ASHTON 


THERE  is  m.  river  in  Eiifiland  of  its 
size  and  lengtli  which  has  such 
associations  as  the  Fleet ;  and.  as  to  its 
antiquity,  its  name  is  Saxon,  as  Bosworth 
points  out  in  his  Diclionarj'.  "  Fleot. 
A  place  where  vessels  Jloal,  a  bay,  gulf,  an 
ann  o/Ihe  sen,  tlic  iiwiilli  of  a  river,  a  river: 
hence  the  names  of  places,  as  XorlhUed, 
Soullifleet,  Kent ;  and,  in  London,  Fled 
ditch."  It  was  stigmatised  as  a  "  ditch  " 
because  it  was  used  as  such,  and,  finally, 
became  a  common  sewer  ;  but  it  sprang 
from  a  little  rill  near  the  Hanipstead  end 


of  Milllield  Lane,  and  ran  into  the  lirst 
of  a  chain  of  ponds  {now  in  Lord  Mans- 
field's grounds  at  Ken  Wood)  which  arc 
known  as  the  •'  Highgate  Ponds."  From 
the  lowest  of  these  ponds  it  crossed  the 
Highyate  road  not  far  from  its  junction 
with  the  Kentish  Town  road  ;  and  as 
'■  Ken  ditch  "  it  probably  gave  its  name 
to  the  suburb.  It  followed  the  course  of 
this  road  on  the  north  side  till  it  reached 
Hawley  Street,  where  it  was  joined  by  a 
sister  brook  whose  source  was  in  the 
'■  Vale  of  Health  "  pond  at  Hampstead, 
and  its  memory  is  still  perpetuated  in 
tl  Fl     t    K     d."      Those   who    only 

k         tl        e  gl  bourhood  as  it  at  present 
t        m  ss  of  bricks  and  mortar,  will 
b     1     a       mpanying  illustration  how 
p         al  t  w  s  n  iS^T. 


now  the  Kentish  r 
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Camden  Town  Roads,  and  between  Great 
College  and  King  Streets,  whence  it 
followed  the  course  of  the  present  road 
to  King's  Cross,  passing  by  old  St. 
Pancras  Church  until  it  came  to  King's 
Cross,  or,  as  earlier  named,  Battle 
Bridge,  the  traditional  scene  of  a  battle 
between  the  Britons  and  the  Romans  ;  it 
then  flowed  to  the  east  of  Gray's  Inn 
Road,  and  was  met  at  Mount  Pleasant 


by  the  little  stream  which  ted  Lamb's 
Conduit,  which  took  its  rise  about  where 
the  Foiuidhng  Hospital  now  stands : 
thence  it  reached  what  is  now  Farringdon 
Road,  and  continued  a  straight  course 
until  it  fell  into  the  Thames  at  Black- 
friars  Bridge. 

It  was  partially  navigable  for  some 
distance,  as  an  anchor  was  found  in  its 
bed  at  Kentish  Town  ;  but  that  must 
have  been  in  very 
early  times,  for 
Stowe  says  :  "  This 
brooke  hath  been 
divers  times  since 
cleansed.  namely, 
and  last  of  all  to  any 
effect,  in  the  yeare 
1503  the  whole 
course  of  Fleete 
dike,  then  was 
scowred  (I  say) 
down  to  the  Thames, 
so  that  boats  with 
fish  and  fewel  were 
rowed  to  Fleete 
bridge,  and  to  Old 
burne  bridge,  as 
they  of  olde  time 
had  been  accus- 
tomed." That  there 
was  a  good  shipping 
trade  here  at  the 
endoftlieeighteentli 
centiu'y  is  shown  by 
a  painting  (in  the 
Guildhall  Art  Gal- 
lery) by  Sam.  Scot 
(1770?). 

This  Httle  river 
had  another  and  a 
verv  pretty  name, 
"The  river  of 
Wells,"  from  the 
numerous  small 
tributaries  that 
helped  to  swell  its 
stream,  and  from  the 
wells,  medicinal,  or 
otherwise,  which 
bordered  its  course. 
First    of    all,   there 
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was  Pancras  Well,  whose  waters  cured 
every  disease  ;  then  St.  Chad's  Well,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  at  King's  Cross  ; 
close  by,  though  not  helping  to  swell  the 
river,  were  White  Conduit  and  Sadler's 
Wells,  both  sjtid  tn  have  medicinal 
properties,  or  what  were  then  called 
"  Spaws,"  and  both  places  of  public 
entertainment  ;  indeed,  the  latter  boasted 
a  theatre,  which  for  some  time  was  Ihe 
home  of  Shakesperian  drama. 

Following  the  Fleet  and  before  reach- 
ing Bagnigge  Wells,  was  Black  Mary's 
Well  or  Hole,  but  this  totally  disappeared 
about  the  commencement  of  last  century. 
Bagnigge  Wells  was  a  famous  Spa,  and 
tradition  says  that  Nell  Gwyn  lived  at 
Bagnigge  House.  The  gardens  were 
very  pretty,  and  many  are  the  pic- 
tures of  Macaronis  and  their  ladies  who 
visited  the  place  about  the  end  of  the 
i8th  century.  It  came  to  grief  and  dis- 
appeared in  1844.  There  was  a  spring 
which  gave  name  to  Cold  Balh  fields, 
which  was  first  utilised  in  the  reign  of 
WiUiam  III. ;  a  cold  bath  there  cost  2s. 
and  2S.  6d. ;  and  Steele  wrote  of  its 
virtues  in  1715.  The  London  Spa,  in 
Clerkenwell,  which  g-ave  its  name  to  Spa 
Fields,  seems  to  have  been  a  disreputable 
place  of  resort,  and  was  closed  as  a  place 
of  amusement  in  1 776.  when  its  Paiitkeon 
was  turned  into  a  chapel,  which  was 
subsequently  purchased  by  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  became  the  well  known  Spa- 
fields  Chapel.  Not  far  off  was  Hockly  in 
the  Hole,  the  scene  of  prize  lights,  bull- 
baiting,  and  blackguardism  of  ever>-  de- 
scription. In  Farringdon  Road  ^very 
little  way  north  of  the  Sessions  House- 
was  Clerkenwell,  where  the  Guild  of 
Parish  Clerks  used  to  act  Miracle  plays. 
The  last  tributary  of  the  Fleet  was 
Turnmill  Brook,  a  name  now  sur\-iving 
in  Turnmill  Street. 

There  was  a  bridge  over  the  Fleet  at 
the  bottom  of  Holborn  Hill,  from  early 
times — but  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666 
the  river  was  widened  and  canalised 
'hus  far.  and,  soon  after,  a  new  bridge 
i  red  brick  was  built  by  Sir  C.  Wren, 
No.  i]t.    December,  1902. 


having  an  arch  ul'  about  twenty  feet 
span. 

This  canal  was  expensive  to  keep  up, 
and  was  nearly  worthless  ;  so,  in  1733, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  to 
cover  it  in  between  Holborn  and  Fleet 
bridges,  and  to  convert  the  ground  thus 
reclaimed  to  the  use  of  the  City.  This  is 
now  Farringdon  Street,  and  the  space 
was  opened  as  a  market  on  September 
30, 1737,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1829. 

Close  by  here,  now  destroyed  by  the 
Holborn  Viaduct  and  other  improve- 
ments, was  Field  Lane,  the  home  of  Fagin 
—  who  was  a  real  character  —whom 
Kenny  Meadows  drew  iii  lidl's  Life  in 
LonJoit,  and  in  the  same  newspaper  Leech 
gave  us  "  Field  Lane  Negotiations,"'  a 
picture  which  tells  its  own  story. 

Getting  very  near  its  end,  the  Fleet 
passed  Ludgate,  with  its  debtors'  prison, 
having  in  its  way,  in  days  long  since, 
p.issed  at  the  bottom  of  the  gardens 
belonging  to  the  palace  of  the  "  King 
Maker,"  in  Warwick  Lane,  and  in  later 
times  the  College  of  Physicians,  Newgate, 
and  the  Old  Bailey,  until  it  came  to  the 
Monastery  of  the  Dominicans,  or  Black- 
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friars,  on  its  eastern,  and  the  rayal  palace 
of  Bridewei!  on  its  western,  bank,  after- 
wards falling  from  its  high  estate  to  be 
a  prison  of  the  commonest  :  and,  close 
to  it,  and  ending  the  course  of  the  Fleet, 
was  the  sanctuary  of  Whitefriars,  or 
Alsatia,  the  resort  of  the  worst  rogues  in 

The     Flkkt    PRlso^J    stood     on    the 
ea^itern    l>ank    of     the    river,    between 


Ludgate  Hill  and  Fleet  Lane,  on  the 
spot  on  which  the  Congregational 
Memorial  Hall  and  Library  and  other 
buildings  now  stand,  in  Farringdon 
Street.  As  a  prison  it  was  of  great 
antiquity,  very  probably  dating  back  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  for  we  lind  that, 
in  1 197,  '■  Nathaniel  de  Leveland  and  his 
son  Robsrt  were  lined  in  sixty  Marks  to 
have  the  custody  of  the  King's  Houses 
at  Westminster  and  the  Prison  at  Fleet- 
Bridge,  which  had  been  their  inheritance 
ever  since  the  conquest  of  England  ;  and 


that  they  may  not  be  hindered  therein 
by  the  counterhne  of  Osbert  De  Long- 
champ."  Leveland's  wife  succeeded 
him  as  custodian,  and  she  was  the  first 
female  Warden,  although  there  were 
others ;  as  in  1677  a  case  is  cited  in 
which  "  a  woman  guardian  of  the  Fleet 
marries  her  prisoner  in  execution  ;  he  is 
immediately  out  of  execution  ;  for  the 
husband  cannot  be  prisoner  to  his  wife, 
it  being  repugnant 
that  she,  as  jay  lor, 
should  have  the 
custody  of  him,  and 
he,  as  husband,  the 
custody  of  her." 

At  first  it  would 
seem  that  the  war- 
denship  of  the  Fleet 
was  hereditary,  but 
soon  such  offices 
were  sold,  and  the 
price  paid  recouped 
by  squeezing  the 
prisoners ;  for,  as 
early  as  1400,  a  peti- 
tion was  presented 
to  Parliament  asking 
that  the  fees  might 
be  settled,  and  as 
many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  were 
committed  to  this 
prison,  the  emolu- 
ments must  have 
been  great.  Space 
will  not  allow  of 
any  enumeration  of 
well-born  prisoners, 
but  the  character  of  the  occupants  of  the 
Fleet  may  be  imagined  when  Shakspere 
(2nd  part  '■  King  Henry  IV."  last  scene) 
makes  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  say,  "  Go, 
carry  Sir  John  Falsfaffe  to  the  Fleet ; 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him." 

The  Wardens  seem  to  have  been  a 
law  unto  themselves,  and,  in  i520-i, 
one  of  them,  Alexander  Harris,  had 
nineteen  counts  brought  against  him, 
of  which  four  were  for  murder,  felony, 
robbery,  and  excessive  rates  for  chambers, 
and    there   are   several    other  instances 
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of  malpractices  by  Wardens,  but  it  wns 
iiot  until  17^9  that  Parliament  took 
cognizance  of  such  offences,  and  ordered 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  The  llien 
Warden  was  one  Huggins,  who  had 
bnii}{ht  the  post  from  Lord  Clarendon 
for  ^5,000,  for  his  own  and  his  son's 
lives.  His  deputy  was  one  Thomas 
Bambridge,  "  A  .Vnc^'n/f  Solidtor,  ttiul  a 
penon  oj  itbtindon'd  ireilil,"  and  he  after- 
wards bought  the  Wardeiiship  from 
Huggins;  and  the  cruelties  practised 
under  his  regime  were  so  terrible  that 
Huggins,  Bambridge,  and  their  satellites 


■■  WcIluihl-,  wtkoim;.  Brulhtr  Debtor 

To  this  poor,  but  merry  plate 
Where  110  Uaylitf.  Uuii,  or  Stller 

Dart  lo  shew  Iheir  frifihlful  fate. 
But.  khid  Sir.  ;is  you're  ;i  slraiiaer. 

Down  your  Garnish  you  must  p:iv 
Or  y..ur  Co:it  will  be  in  Dan«ei  — 

You  inusl  either  strip,  or  pay." 

Ill  the  other  the  Chamberlain  introduces 
a  new-comer  to  the  cook  ;  the  gaoler 
and  tapster  seem  already  to  have  made 
his  acquaintance. 

When  Howard  visited  this  prison  in 
1776  he  did  not  hnd  much  fault  with  it, 
but  he  meiitinned  the  amusements  of  the 


were  committed  to  Newgate.  Huggins 
was  acquitted,  and  so  was  Bambridge, 
who,  however,  some  twenty  years  after- 
wards, committed  suicide  by  cutting  his 
throat.  Hogarth  has  immortalised  his 
examination  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House,  and  the  production  of 
both  prisoners  and  instruments  of 
torture. 

There  are  two  pictures  of  the  social 
economy  of  the  Fleet  in  the  middle  of 
the  e;;-'.ieenth  century,  both  illustrating 
the  introduction  of  new  prisoner — one 
is  "  The  Common  Side  of  the  Fleet 
Prison,"  underneath  which  is  a  song, 
"  The  Debtors'  welcome  lo  their 
Brother"  :— 


inmates.  '■  I  mentioned  the  biUiard- 
Uiblc.  They  also  play  in  the  yard  at 
skittles,  missisipi,  lives,  tennis,  &c.  .  .  . 
On  Monday  night  there  is  a  Wine  Club  ; 
on  Thursday  night  a  Beer  Club  ;  each 
lasting  usually  till  one  or  two  in  the 
morning."  But,  should  any  one  care  to 
know  of  the  convivialities  of  the  Fleet 
Prison  let  him  read  Egan's  I.i/c  in 
London.  Robert  Cruikshank.  himself 
an  inmate,  painted  a  water-colour  sketch 
in  June,  1835,  which  shows  that  the 
prisoners  were  by  no  means  downcast, 
and  that  their  amusements  were  Iwlh 
noisy  and  merry. 

But  the  end  uf  the  Fleet  Prison  was 
coming.     By  an   Act   {1-2   Vic.   c.  110) 
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arrest  on  mesne  process  in  civil  actions  the  "  Rules  of  the  Fleet,"  and  hither 
was  abolished,  so  that  no  prisoners  could  congregated  many  broken  and  dissolute 
be  committed  to  Fleet  from  the  Courts  clergymen,  who  would  marry  couples  for 
of  Chancery,   Exchequer,   or  Common     whatever  fee  they  could  get.     Pennant, 

writing  at   the   end 
of    the     eighteenth 
century,   says,    "  In 
walking   along    the 
street,  in  my  youth, 
on    the    side    next 
the  prison,   I    have 
often  been  tempted 
by  the  question,  Sir, 
will  yon   be  pleased 
to  walk  in  and   be 
married?  Alongthis 
most  lawless  space 
was    hung     up    the 
frequent  sign   of   a 
male     and    female 
handconjoined  with 
Marriages  performed 
within    written    be- 
neath. Adirtyfellow 
invited  you  in.  The 
parson  was  seen 
walking  before   his 
shop ;      a    squalid, 
profligate     figure,   clad    in    a    tattered 
plaid  night  gown,  with  a  fiery  face,  and 
ready  to  couple  you  for  a  dram  of  gin, 
or  a  roll  of  tobacco."    The  accompany- 
ing illustration  vividly  illustrates  not  only 
a  Fleet  wedding,  but  the  Market  as  it 
existed  in  1747. 

The  names  of  the  Fleet  parsons  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  and  one  of  the 
lirst  is  John  Gaynam,  who  married  from 
about  1709  to  1740;  he  rejoiced  in  the 
soubriquet  of  the  '■  Bishop  of  Hell."  We 
also  have  some  of  their  pocketbooks 
and  registers,  in  one  of  which,  that  of 
Walter  Wyatt,  we  tind  that  his  fees  in 
October,  1788,  amounted  to  ^^57  12s.  gd. 
A  few  excerpts  from  some  of  the  registers 
must  close  this  notice.  "January  5, 1742- 
On  Tuesday  last,  two  Persons,  one  of 
Skinner  Street,  and  the  other  of  Webb's 
Square,  Spittle  Fields,  exchang'd  Wives, 
to  whom  they  had  been  married  upwards 
of  twelve  Years  ;  and  the  same  Day,  to 
the  Content  of  all  Parties,  the  Marriages 


;ew  pkisosf. 


Pleas,  and  the  debtors  and  bankrupts 
were  removed  in  1843  to  the  Queen's 
Bench  Prison.  The  Fleet  Prison  was 
doomed,  and  the  sale  of  its  building 
materials  commenced  on  April  5,  1845, 
but  the  site  was  not  finally  cleared  until 
1846.     And  so  it  passed  away. 

A  notice  of  the  Fleet  would  be  in- 
complete without  mention  being  made 
of  the  Fleet  Marriages,  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  the 
marriage  law  was  very  lax,  and  it  was 
not  until  1689  that  a  law  was  passed 
making  it  compulsory  that  every  parson 
should  keep  a  register  of  his  marriages; 
and  in  1696  it  was  made  penal  for  clergy- 
men to  marry  a  couple  without  the 
publication  of  banns,  or  by  licence. 
This  was  avoided  by  many,  who  pleaded 
that  Crown  livings,  or  places  belonging 
to  the  Crown,  were  "  peculiars,"  or  out 
of  the  Bishop's  authority.  To  any.  who 
could  pay  for  it  there  was  a  privilege  of 
living  within  a  circumscribed  area,  called 
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were  consummated  at  the  Fleet.  Each 
Husband  gave  his  Wife  away  to  the 
other,  and,  in  the  Evening,  had  an 
Entertainment  together."  "The  Woman 
ran  across  Ludgate  Hill  in  her  shift." 
"  Had  a  noise  for  foure  hours  about  the 
Money."  "  N.B.  Stole  a  Silver  Spoon." 
"Stole  my  Cloathes  Brush"  "N.B. 
Married  at  a  Barber's  Shop,  next 
Wilsons,  viz.,  one  Kerrils  for  half  a 
Guinea,  after  which  it  was  extorted  out 
of  my  pocket,  and  for  fear  of  my  life 
delivered."  "They  behaved  very  vilely, 
and  attempted  to  run  away  with  Mrs. 
Crooks's  Gold  Ring." 

Sometimes  they  married  people  of  a 
higher    class.      "  March    y'    4tii,    1740, 

William and  Sarah he  dress'd 

in  a  gold  waistcoat,  like  an  Ofticer,  she 
a  Beautiful    young    Lady    vvith   2   line 


Temple  &  Charlotte  Gaillardy  of  St. 
Mildred,  PouUry,  at  Mr.  Boyce's,  King's 
Head.  N.B.  One  gentleman  came  iirst 
in  a  merry  manner  to  make  a  bargain 
w'"  the  Minister  (or  the  marriage,  and 
immediately  cacne  the  parties  themselves, 
disguising  Iheir  dress  by  contrivances, 
particularly  butlning  up  coat,  because  the 
rich  wastecoat  should  not  be  seen,  &q." 
The  Church  of  England  Marriage 
Service  was  generally  used,  Init,  in  one 
instance,  as  sliowii  by  a  pocketbook,  it 
was  somewhat  nHxlilicd,  as  when  the 
ring  is  given,  the  Trinity  is  not  mentioned, 
but  the  words  arc  altered  to  "  from  this 
time  forth  for  ever  more.  Amen  ;"  and, 
when  the  couple  promise  to  hold 
Ingether  "according  to  God's  holy 
ordinance,"  it  was  rendered,  "according 
to  law." 


diamond  Rings,  and  a  Black  high  Crown 
Hat.  and  very  well  dressed."  "  Nov.  j-" 
24,  1733,  alt  y'  Baptized  hed  Tavern  to 
go  to  Mr.  Gibbs  for  to  marry  him  in  y* 
countrv' — Wife  worth  ^18.000."  "Sept'. 
5.   1744,    Andrew    Mills,   Gent,   of  the 


These  inarri.iges  received  their  death- 
blow in  1753,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor 
brought  forward  and  passed  "An  Act  for 
the  better  preveniing  of  cl.indestine 
marriages,"'  which  settled  the  .Marriage 
Law  as  it  is  at  prcseiit. 


THE  STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  HASTINGS 


By  ARTHUR  ECKERSLEY 


IT  was  a  kind  thought  of  my  old 
friend,  Wilfrid  Bramley,  to  invite 
a  lonely  man  like  myself  to  spend 
Christmas  with  him  at  Ranadale  Abbey, 
where  he  and  his  wife  had  collected  a 
merry  party.  I  arrived  at  the  close 
of  a  winter  afternoon,  and  the  great 
hall  when  I  entered  it  was  lit  only  by 
the  dull  glow  of  the  lire,  round  which 
most  of  the  guests  had  gathered  in  the 
pleasant  interval  between  tea-  and 
dressing-time. 

This  was  the  manner  of  my  meeting 
with  Edith  Percival,  and  as  for  an  hour 
we  sat  talking,  almost  hidden  from  each 
other  by  the  shadows,  the  magic  of  her 
charm  had  already,  I  think,  begun  to 
influence  me. 

Then  the  lamps  were  brought,  and, 
curious  to  see  the  face  of  my  companion, 
I  turned  towards  her  with,  as  I  remem- 
ber, some  trifling  jest  about  a  fresh 
introduction  ;  but  even  as  I  noticed  the 
wonderful  beauty  that  has  become  so 
familiar  to  me,  I  saw  it  suddenly  change 
w'ith  an  expression  wiiich  I  could  not 
understand.  She  tried  to  smile  in  answer 
to  my  words,  but  her  lips  were  white 
and  trembling,  and  in  her  eyes  was 
something  that  looked  like  fear. 

As  we  rose  to  separate  she  drew 
herself  away  from  me  with  almost  a 
shudder,  and  at  dinner  a  message  was 
sent  down  that  Miss  Percival  found 
herself  too  tired  to  appear  again  that 
evening. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  at  this 
for,  as  I  say,  the  girl's  beauty  and 
manner  had  impressed  me  strangely, 
but  as  yet  I  did  not  connect  her  illness 
with  myself — how,  indeed,  should  I  ? 

2go 


Next  morning  when  she  joined  the 
party  at  breakfast  I  noticed  that  she  w^as 
still  very  pale. 

She  passed  round  the  table  receiving 
from  every  one  congratulations  on  her 
recovery  and  returning  a  few  pleasant 
words  to  each  ;  lastly  with,  I  thought,  an 
obvious  effort  she  turned  towards  the 
place  where  I  stood,  but  she  did  not  lift 
her  eyes  to  mine,  and  the  hand,  which 
she  held  out  to  me,  was  as  cold  as 
marble.  Anything  more  different  from 
the  pleasant  companionship  of  the  pre- 
vious evening,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine.  I  was  startled  at  the  change 
in  the  girl,  and  could  scarcely  return  her 
greeting  ;  next  moment  she  had  passed 
on  and  taken  a  seat  at  the  table,  at  some 
distance  from  mine. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  detail 
the  evidence  which  I  received  during  the 
next  few  days  that  Miss  Percival's 
feeling  towards  me  had  been  violently 
affected  by  something  unknown. 

This  change,  of  course,  distressed  me 
not  a  little.  Try  as  I  would,  I  could  not 
imagine  w^hat  had  caused  it.  Indeed,  so 
much  was  I  disturbed  and  perplexed 
that  I  at  last  determined  to  ask  her  for 
an  explanation. 

I  found  her  in  the  library  seated  in  a 
low  chair  near  the  lire.  She  had  evi- 
dently been  reading,  but  the  book  had 
fallen  from  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  were 
gazing  into  the  red  glow,  with  a  look  of 
sadness  w-hich  was  distressing  to  see. 

I  opened  the  matter  at  once. 

"  Miss  Percival,"  I  said,  ^*  will  you  be 
offended  if  I  ask  you  a  somewhat 
unconventional  question  ?  " 

She  started  at  the  sound  of  my  voice 
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and  luDked  up.  I  guessed  from  her 
niutuicr  that  she  knew  what  I  was  about 
to  s;iy.  and  had  expected  it ;  nevertheless 
she  tried  hard  to  seem  unconcerned. 

"That  depends  upon  what  the  question 
is,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  this,"  [  answered.  "  1  have 
noticed  that  !  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  displease  you  in  some  way ;  so 
much,  indeed,  that  my  presence  liere  is 
obviously  a  source  of  pain  to  you. 
Please  do  not  say  it  is  not  so."  I  urged, 
watchful  of  her  expression,  "  because  I 
want  yon  to  be  quile  honert  with  me.  If 
it  is  anything  that  I  have  done,  I  can 
perhaps  undo  it,  or.  if  that  is  not  possible, 
[  may  at  least  relieve  you  of  the  burden 
of  my  presence." 

"  It  is  not  j-ou  who  must  apologise. 
but  1,"  she  said.  "You  have  asked  me 
to  be  quite  honest  with  you,  and  I  will 
try  to  be  so,  though  the  confession  which 
it  obliges  me  to 
make  is  both  pain- 
ful   and     huniitiat- 


to  speak,  but   she  checked  me  with   a 
motion  of  her  hand,  and  continued — 

•'  It  is  humiliating,  because  to  many 
people,  to  you  perhaps,  my  reasons  must 
appear  fooUsh  and  morbid.  Painful, 
because  to  me  they  are  very  serious, 
much  more  so  than  I  can  tell  you,  Mr. 
Hastings,  do  you  tielieve  in  the  reahty  of 
dreams — in  dreams,  I  mean,  as  visions 
sent  by  [i  supernatural  power  to  wain 


■■  Xo  ; 


do   not    think 


I   said. 
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"  Dreams  are,  to  me,  merely  the  reflec- 
tion of  waking  influences  ;  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  have  any  special 
meaning." 

She  looked  at  me  sadly  for  a  moment. 

**  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  she  said. 

''  Why  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Because  it  makes  it  rather  hopeless 
for  you  to  understand  what  I  shall  have 
to  tell  you.  Ever  since  I  was  quite  a 
Httle  child,  dreams  have  been  a  great 
reahty  to  me  ;  you  can  think,  then,  how 
greatly  I  have  been  moved  by  a  terrible 
vision  which  has  haunted  me  since  I 
came  to  this  house." 

She  paused. 

**  What  was  the  vision  ? "  I  asked. 

*'  It  is  horrible  to  me  even  to  think  of 
it,  but  I  will  tell  you.  It  was  a  vision  of 
a  man  clad  in  the  black  robe  of  some 
holy  order.  For  three  nights  in  suc- 
cession I  was  tortured  by  it.  Each 
night  there  appeared  to  come  over  me  a 
strange  and  awful  Influence,  compelling 
me  to  rise  and  come  down  into  the 
great  hall  of  this  house.  I  used  to 
.descend  the  stairs  trembling  with  the 
fear  of  w^hat  I  knew  was  going  to 
happen.  Then,  in  my  fancy,  I  went  to 
the  hall  door,  unbolted  it,  and  threw  it 
open.  On  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  a 
figure,  its  face  hidden  beneath  a  monkish 
cowl,  advanced  from  the  '  avenue  and 
entered  the  house.  I  knew  that  it  was 
come  to  kill  me,  and  I  used  to  fall  on 
my  knees  before  it  imploring  for  mercy. 
But  there  was  no  mercy.  It  seized  my 
arm,  and  dragged  me  towards  it.  Then 
the  cowl  fell  backwards  so  that  I  saw  its 
pale,  stern  face,  and  this  was  to  me  the 
most  appaUing  terror  of  all.  It  drew  a 
dagger  from  its  girdle,  and — I  awoke, 
trembling  and  cold.  This  horror  pos- 
sessed me,  as  I  say,  for  three  nights  in 
successioh.  Then,  on  the  fourth  evening 
you  arrived " 

"  Yes  ? "  I  said. 

^*And,"  she  answered,  in  a  voice  so 
low  that  it  was  almost  a  whisper,  ''  I  he 
face  of  the  vision  was  your  faceJ' 

I  was  by  nature  a  man  of  strong 
nerves,  and  one  who  scorned  all  super- 


stition, but  I  confess  to  feeling  a  sensa- 
tion of  horror  at  her  words,  spoken,  as 
they  were,  with  such  earnestness  and 
conviction.  The  next  moment,  however, 
I  had  mastered  the  weakness  and  was 
ashamed  of  it. 

'^  And  is  that  all  ? "  I  asked.  ''  I  have 
done  nothing  else  to  displease  you  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  in  some  surprise. 

'^  You  have  done  nothing  to  displease 
me,"  she  answered  ; ''  but  I  have  perhaps 
avoided  you  lest  I  should  be  led  to 
disgrace  myself  as  I  did  at  our  first 
meeting." 

''  Then,"  I  cried,  ''  that  is  all  settled, 
and  we  can  be  friends  as  before.  Now 
let  us  think  of  something  more  cheerful. 
Will  you  come  and  help  them  to  prepare 
for  Christmas  Eve  ?  " 

I  went  upstairs  an  hour  afterwards, 
with  a  distinct  feeling  of  relief.  Now 
that  I  had  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Miss  Percival,  it  seemed  impossible 
that  the  position  should  not  improve. 
Doubtless  the  poor  girl  was  nervous  and 
overwrought,  and  I  pleased  myself  with 
the  idea  that  I  had  helped  her.  Musing 
thus,  of  a  sudden  something  caused  me 
to  glance  over  my  shoulder,  and  I  was 
for  a  moment  horribly  startled.  At  my 
elbow  I  saw  what  looked  like  a  reflection 
of  my  own  face  ! 

I  have  said  that  my  nerves  were 
naturally  strong,  but  for  the  second  time 
that  day  I  was  startled  out  of  my  self- 
possession,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
hardly  daring  to  look  round  again. 
When  I  did  so,  the  optical  illusion, 
or  whatever  it  was,  had  disappeared. 
Still,  it  was  a  nasty  sensation,  and 
coming  just  after  the  girl's  story  it  made 
an  impression  on  me  which  it  needed  all 
my  strength  of  will  to  efface.  I  said 
nothing,  however,  to  any  one  of  my 
strange  fancy,  fearing  lest  it  might  come 
to  the  ears  of  Miss  Percival,  and  bring 
about  a  renewal  of  the  nervousness  from 
which  she  was  evidently  escaping. 

Indeed  it  did  one  good  to  w^atch  the 
change  which  the  next  few  days  wrought 
in  the  girl.  She  regained  all  her  former 
cheeriness ;   while,    for    my   own    part, 
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never  till  then  tiad  1  known  how  much 
pleasure  life  held — that  time  was  perhaps 
the  happiest  of  my  whole  existence. 
At    hist    came    Christmas    Eve — only 


to  be,  the  window  curtains  shut  out  a 
world  in  which  dull  white  and  grey  were 
the  only  colours. 

Inside,  however,  jio  scene  could  have 


V  Ihi^  pl.u. 


yeMerday !  and  it  seems  as  tliouf^h  1 
had  lived  years  since  the  moining  when 
we  rose  to  hnd  the  lirst  snow-tlakes 
sprinkling  the  lawns. 

That  was  a  busy  day  al  Ranadale, 
First  came  the  decoration  of  the  house. 
for  which  the  men  of  the  party  were 
requisitioned  to  hold  ladders  and  hand 
up  the  long  trails  of  green  and  scarlet 
holly.  Then  there  was  the  mistletoe  to 
Ix,'  found  and  hnng,  and  linally  the 
Christmas  Eve  dance,  in  which  all, 
scrv.ints  and  friends  alike,  were  tn  join. 

This  was  Wilfrid's  idea  of  keeping 
ihe  season  in  a  good  old-fasliioned  way. 
and  for  once  the  weather  seemed  de- 
termined to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
idea.  All  day  long  the  snow  fell  in 
steady,  persistent  masses  from  a  lowering 
sk)\  and  when  at  length  we  assembled  in 
the  sen-ants'  hall,  where  the  dance  was 


been  prettier  or  more  cheLTfiil.  A  huge 
lire  bla/ed  on  the  hearth,  sending  its 
Hames  roariiig  half-way  up  the  chimney  ; 
the  candles  ruimd  tlic  walls  were  multi- 
plied in  twinkling  rellcctions  from  the 
poli>;hed  lloor,  while  holly  and  greenery 
were  displayed  in  every  nook  and  corner. 

Edith  Percival  excused  herself  from 
more  th.in  the  opening  dance,  and  I 
sealed  myself  beside  her  in  a  spot  from 
which  we  could  observe  the  whole 
scene. 

So  we  two  sat  apart,  in  u  twilight  of 
our  own,  behind  a  leafy  screen  of  holly, 
where  the  dancers  p.issed  with  a  Hashing 
of  bright  colours  through  the  green,  and 
the  music  came  to  us  softened  by  dis- 
tance. It  seemed  as  though  the  moment 
for  which  I  had  been  waiting  throughout 
the  day  was  to  be  mine  at  last. 

■•  How  happy  they  all   seem  ! "   said 
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the  girl,  turning  to  me  with  rather  a  sad 
smile. 

**  Yes,'*  I  said,  *'  Wilfrid  is  a  good 
host,  and  knows  how  to  make  all  his 
guests  enjoy  themselves." 

*'  I  think  he  is  the  ver>'  kindest  man 
in  all  the  world,"  she  said  warmly,  **  no 
one  knows  how  good  he  and  my  cousin 
have  been  to  me." 

**  As  for  that,"  I  said,  touched  a  little 
by  her  enthusiasm,  ^'  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Wilfrid  I  should  have  been  spending 
this  evening  in  lonely  chambers,  or, 
worse  still,  in  the  wastes  of  a  deserted 
Club." 

•^  Yes,"  she  said,  **  but  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  the  same  for  you  as  for  me. 
You  are  a  man,  you  can  go  where  you 
will,  do  what  you  will,  be  what  you  will, 
while  I — oh,  you  have  no  idea  how 
lonely  it  is  at  home  !  Everybody  here 
has  been  so  kind,  and  we  have  had  such 
a  happy  time  together  that  it  is  dreadful 
to  think  of  going  back  to  the  old  life 
again." 

There  was  a  tremble  of  tears  in  her 
voice,  and,  the  wonderful  dark  eyes 
gleamed  with  suppressed  moisture.  At 
the  sight  a  wave  of  tenderness  swept 
over  me  ;  I  could  be  silent  no  longer,  but 
would  tell  her,  now,  at  once,  how  much 
I  loved  her. 

Suddenly,  even  as  I  opened  my  lips  to 
speak,  the  distant  echo  of  a  voice  seemed 
to  reach  my  ear. 

''  You  have  hud  your  wnniing,  take  it, 
and  be  silent ! " 

"What  was  that?"  I  exclaimed,  in 
some  alarm. 

**  What  ?  "  said  the  girl,  looking  up. 
"  I  heard  nothing." 

I  looked  round.  No  one  had  come 
near  us  ;  the  music  sounded,  and  the 
dancers  whirled  past  just  as  before. 

*^  It  must  have  been  my  fancy,"  I  said. 

Fortunately  she  had  not  noticed  my 
agitation,  and  I  continued,  *'  MissPercival, 
I  was  going  to  tell  you  something,  to  ask 
you  something — may  I  ask  it  ? " 

She  was  silent,  looking  aw^iy  from  me, 
but  the  hand  which  lay  in  her  lap  began 
to  tremble. 


**  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  need  go 
back  to  the  old  life  which  is  so  hateful 
to  you,  to  ask  you  to  start  a  new  life  of 
happiness,  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife. 
Edith,  my  darling,  do  not  turn  away  from 
me.     Give  me  some  answer,  some  hope." 

Still  silence.  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  face  which  was  turned  from 
me,  and  I  could  see  that  she  was 
labouring  to  speak. 

*^  Edith,"  I  said  again,  **  will  you  not 
at  least  give  me  some  sign  ?  " 

Then  suddenly,  **  What  can  I  say  ?  " 
she  cried.  ^'  I  cannot  answer  you  ;  some- 
thing is  preventing  me  !  Take  me  away 
from  here  ;  there  is  something  dreadful 
in  this  place  !  Oh,  if  you  love  me  so 
much,  let  me  go  away ;  I  am  stifled  ! " 
She  sprang  up,  pale  and  trembling  ;  I 
rose  too,  and  faced  her. 

"  Then  you  will  give  me  no  answer  ?  " 
I  said,  harping,  in  my  selfish  anxiety,  on 
my  own  wishes. 

"  Not  now^,"  she  murmured,  "not  now." 

** To-morrow  ?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

She  swayed  forward  and  caught  me 
by  the  arm.  '*  Spare  me  ! "  she  said 
quickly.  *Mt  is  true,  I  do  love  you.  But 
indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  say  more  now. 
Wait — till  to-morrow." 

And  with  this  I  was  forced  to  be 
content.  Edith  went  upstairs  at  once, 
and  not  long  afterwards  I  made  my  own 
escape  from  the  crowd,  and  got  away  to 
my  room. 

Here  I  slipped  on  my  thinking  gar- 
ment, once  the  habit  of  a  Spanish  monk, 
which  I  had  brought  back  with  me  from 
my  travels,  and  which,  being  warm  and 
comfortable,  I  was  accustomed  to  use  as 
a  dressing-gown.  This  done,  I  lit  a  pipe 
and  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room, 
thinking  over  the  events  of  the  day. 

I  heard  the  music  below  me  waxing 
and  waning,  till  finally  the  whole  house 
grew  still,  and  I  seemed  to  myself,  as  I 
walked  up  and  down,  to  be  the  only 
waking  creature  in  it. 

At  last  the  tension  became  unbearable  : 
the  warm  air  of  the  fire-lit  room  seemed 
to  stifle  me,  and  opening  one  of  the  long 
windows,  I  drew  my  cowl  over  my  head, 
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and  stepped  out  on  to  the  baicoiiy.  The 
snow  was  still  falling  thinly,  while  ovtr 
ull  the  park,  ant!  iiwii)'  to  where  the  old 
square  tower  of  the  Purish  Church  was 
dimly  visible,  thtre  stretched  ii  white 
shroud  which  obscured  ail  the  familiar 


quarter  before  twelve,  the  sound  coming 
cle;irly  over  the  still  night.  I  stood  for 
some  moments  enjoying  the  peaceful- 
ness  of  the  scene,  with  the  cool  air 
blowing  on  my  face,  when,  ;ill  at  once,  I 
fancied   1  saw  a  dark  shadow  crossing 


landmarks  and  madi-  thi 

like  the  ghost  of  a  dead  v 

As  1  stepped  througli  1 

chimes  of  the  disiani  tnw 


nln-  seem      a    snow-covered    opening    in    the    park. 

I    watched    it    eagerly,    and    thought    I 

indow  the     discerned  the  tigure  of  a  man.  though  1 

iindcd  ihc      could    nnt    he    ?.nic    in    the    dim    light. 
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Whatever  it  was,  the  shadow  pursued 
its  way  slowly  and  with  a  settled  pur- 
pose, in  and  out  among  the  boles  of  the 
great  trees,  as  though  weaving  an  in- 
visible chain  about  the  house.  There 
was  no  sound  of  footsteps,  or  crunching 
snow,  and  suddenly,  while  crossing  an 
open  glade  it  seemed  to  vanish.  I  had 
been  watching  it  so  closely  that  its  dis- 
appearance caused  me  a  shock  of  some- 
thing Hke  fear.  There  seemed  to  be 
some  evil  influence  hovering  about  the 
place  ;  else  why  was  I  always  seeing 
these  dreadful,  unaccountable  things  ? 

I  was  back  in  my  room  again,  when  I 
heard  a  slight  noise,  as  of  some  one 
moving  in  the  house.  It  came  again, 
and  a  light  footstep,  which  I  instantly 
recognised,  sounded  outside.  Then,  of 
a  sudden,  as  the  steps  passed  my  door, 
I  heard  another  sound,  which  sent  the 
blood  to  my  heart.  It  was  a  cry  of 
terror  in  Edith^s  voice.  In  an  instant  I 
was  on  the  alert.  I  was  unarmed,  but, 
glancing  round,  my  eyes  fell  on  a  trophy 
of  daggers  upon  the  wall,  and  I  wrenched 
one  of  them  from  its  place,  and  thrust  it 
into  my  girdle  for  use  if  I  should  need  a 
weapon. 

This  took  hardly  a  second,  and  then  I 
had  reached  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
darted  into  the  corridor.  It  was  empty. 
At  the  further  end,  where  it  crossed  the 
hall,  the  flicker  of  a  candle  moving  upon 
the  wall  directed  my  footsteps.  I  ran 
swiftly  towards  the  light,  and  turning  the 
corner  came  out  on  to  the  galler}\ 

This  is  what  I  saw. 

The  light  came  from  a  candle  which 
had  been  placed  upon  the  floor.  At  the 
head  of  the  stairs  stood  Edith,  dressed 
just  as  I  had  left  her,  even  to  the  jewels 
which  still  gleamed  at  her  throat  and 
wrists.  She  was  looking  down  into  the 
shadowy  hall,  but  at  the  sound  of  the 
cry  which  I  involuntarily  uttered,  she 
turned  and  saw  me. 

**  My  God  !  '^  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  the 
Monk  !  the  Black  Monk  !  " 

When  she  spoke,  I  started  forward, 
and  in  a  moment  was  beside  her,  striving 
to  take  her  hands  and  soothe  her,  while 


she,  wild-eyed,  and  quivering  with  terror, 
struggled  desperately  to  keep  me  off. 

**  Edith,  Edith  !  "  I  exclaimed,  *'  what 
are  you  doing  here?  What  does  this 
mean  ?  Do  you  not  know  me  ? 
Edith " 

I  stopped,  for  at  that  moment,  by  a 
supreme  effort,  she  had  broken  away 
from  me,  and  now  stood  listening,  with 
one  hand  upraised. 

Then  the  silence  was  broken.  Sud- 
denly, on  the  great  door  there  came 
three  loud  knocks.  They  ceased,  and 
for  a  moment  there  was  absolute  still- 
ness. Then  the  sound  was  repeated, 
more  loudly,  and  at  the  second  summons 
Edith  passed  quickly  down  the  stairs 
and  into  the  hall. 

Silently,  and  as  though  accustomed  to 
the  task,  she  went  to  the  door,  shot  back 
the  heavy  bolts,  and  threw  it  open. 
Something  was  moving  under  the  trees. 
It  came  nearer,  advancing  towards  the 
house,  and  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  monk, 
clad  in  a  long,  dark  robe.  It  came 
nearer  still,  up  the  steps  towards  the 
door,  and  I  saw  that  even  to  the  smallest 
detail  the  dress  was  my  own  dress  ! 

It  came  on,  through  the  door,  till  it 
was  below  me  in  the  hall.  Then  for 
the  first  time  it  seemed  to  notice  the 
girl,  and,  extending  a  thin  hand,  it 
grasped  her  wrist.  Powerless  to  move, 
I  saw  her  fall  upon  her  knees  as  though 
imploring  mercy,  though  she  made  no 
sound.  But  the  figure  was  merciless  ; 
silently  it  drew  her  forward,  and  then 
the  cowl  upon  its  head  fell  back,  and  I 
saw  its  face.     //  ivas  my  own  ! 

Then  I  saw  the  other  hand  go  towards 
its  girdle,  and  grope  for  something  there, 
and  at  the  sight  the  spell  which  held 
me  seemed  to  be  broken.  For  I  knew 
that  the  dagger  which  it  sought  was  in 
my  own  hands.  With  a  cry  of  triumph 
I  rushed  towards  it.  We  closed  with 
one  another,  two  dark-robed  figures,  the 
man  fighting  the  reflection  of  himself, 
the  living  fighting  the  dead.  And  from 
that  moment  all  became  uncertain  to  me. 

I  felt  the  shock  of  our  meeting,  as, 
with  arm  upraised   to  strike,  I  dashed 
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upon  it.  I  saw  the  white  face,  that  was 
my  face,  close  to  mine,  and  I  heard  the 
low  laugh  of  derision  with  which  it 
greeted  my  attack. 

Then  I  felt  its  hand  close  upon  my 
arm  with  the  grip  of  a  vice  ;  the  deadly 
cold  of  its  grasp  froze  into  my  flesh,  and 
I  felt  my  arm  turned  aside,  powerless 
against  a  superhuman  strength  but  still, 
blinded  and  desperate,  I  struck  out 
frantically  before  me. 

Last  of  all,  I  felt  the  knife  sink  into 
something  soft,  and  lunged  again  and 
yet  again,  till  the  blade  grated  against 
bone.  Then  the  grasp  upon  my  arm 
gradually  loosened,  and  with  the  tiend- 
laughter  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  sank 
down,  into  darkness. 

The  rest  is  known,  and  therefore 
quickly  told.  When  I  came  to  myself, 
it  was  in  the  grey  light  of  early  morning, 
to  find  the  household  crowding  round 
me,  with  white,  scared  faces,  while  at 
my  feet  lay  my  beautiful  darling,  slain 
by  the  knife  which  I  yet  grasped  in  my 
hand 

She  had  been  murdered,  foully  mur- 
dered, and  by  me  who  loved  her  more 
than  all  the  world  !  It  was  the  dream 
come  true.  The  Black  Monk  was  my- 
self, and  I  had  slain  her.  Why  was  I 
made  to  do  this  thing  ?  Was  I  an 
instrument  of  heaven,  or  the  sport  of 
fiends  ?  I  know  not :  I  only  know  that 
it  was  so.  A  hard  fate,  surely,  to  be 
made  to  sacrifice  the  only  thing  I  ever 
loved.  And  if  I  had  taken  my  warning, 
and  been  silent — but  it  is  no  use  thinking 
about  that  now.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we 
were  not  suited  mates  ;  and  yet  I  loved 
her  so !  Well,  it  is  done ;  she  is  dead, 
and,  thank  God,  I  shall  soon  be  dead, 
too,  and  understand. 

XoTE  BY  Wilfrid  Bramley. 

After  waiting  for  close  upon  two 
years,  I  have  at  last  allowed  this  state- 
ment of  my  poor  friend's  to  be  published, 
for  several  reasons — principally  because 
of  its  bearing  upon  his  mental  condition 
at  the  time  of  the  tragedy. 


When  the  result  of  the  trial  was  made 
known,  some  dissatisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed by  those  whose  business  (or 
pleasure  !)  it  seems  to  be  to  write  to  the 
Public  Press  on  such  occasions,  and  it 
was  openly  stated  that  only  the  social 
standing  of  the  accused  saved  him  from 
the  fate  which  a  poor  man,  under 
similar  circumstances,  would  have  had 
to  suffer. 

If  such  an  opinion  still  exists,  I  con- 
sider that  the  general  tone  of  the  fore- 
going narrative,  coupled  with  the  extra- 
ordinary delusions  which  it  contains, 
amply  suffices  to  disprove  it.  It  is 
evident  that  the  insanity  which  deve- 
loped shortly  before  George  Hastings 
died,  must,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  us, 
have  already  affected  his  mental  balance 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Of  explanation, 
however,  I  have  little  to  offer,  for  what 
really  took  place  on  that  terrible  Christ- 
mas Eve  will  never  be  known,  though 
it  is  obvious  that  had  what  he  describes 
actually  occurred,  some  one  of  my  house- 
hold must  have  been  aroused  by  it, 
whereas  it  was  not  until  the  following 
morning  that  we  became  aware  of  any- 
thing uinisual  having  happened. 

The  fact  that  Miss  Percival  was  for 
some  time  troubled  by  a  dream  similar 
to  that  described  here,  is  one  which 
admits  of  no  contradiction.  Before  his 
arrival,  we  had  been  talking  much  of 
my  poor  friend  to  the  girl,  and  had 
perhaps  succeeded  in  conveying  to  her 
an  impression  of  his  appearance  which 
she  transferred  from  her  waking  to  her 
sleeping  thoughts.  The  accessories, 
such  as  the  monkish  costume,  were,  of 
course,  purely  accidental.  The  ghost 
of  a  human  soul  is  conceivable,  but  the 
ghost  of  a  dressing-gown  is  absurd  ! 

For  the  rest,  I  have  only  to  add  that 
poor  Hastings  died  in  confinement, 
some  few  months  after  the  trial.  His 
last  days  were,  I  am  told,  brightened 
by  supernatural  visits,  which,  in  his 
delirium,  he  fancied  himself  to  receive 
from  the  unfortunate  girl  whom  he 
killed.  It  is  altogether  a  strange  and 
unaccountable  stor}-. 
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By  GERTRUDE  BACON 


THE  places  of  amusement  wherein 
our  grandfathers  were  used  to  dis- 
port themselves  in  the  early  days  of 
the  century  which  has  just  closed,  have 
now  for  the  most  part  disappeared  from 
the  metropolis  they  strove  so  hard  to 
enliven.  Their  sites  know  them  no 
more,  their  very  names  are  well  nigh 
forgotten,  and  their  glory  is  as  com- 
pletely past  and  dead  as  is  that  former 
generation  for  whose  entertainment  they 
existed.  The  Hnks  that  bind  our  present 
world  of  gaiety  with  that  of  eighty-hve 
years  ago  are  very  few  and  slender — 
indeed,  for  all  practical  purposes  they 
may  be  reckoned  as  two  only,  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  which,  as  fourth  of  its 
illustrious  line,  was  re-erected  in  the  year 
1 812,  and  that  equally  famous  building 
whose  quaint  facade  forms  such  a  well- 
known  feature  of  the  southern  side  of 
Piccadilly — the  Egyptian  Hall. 

The  number  and  the  variety  of  the 
associations  bound  up  in  this  building 
w^hich,  for  nearly  a  century,  has  catered 
for  the  amusement,  and  not  a  little  for 
the  instruction,  of  the  people,  almost 
transcend  those  of  the  great  theatre 
itself,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  diverse. 
The  study  of  its  ancient  hand  bills — a 
complete  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
present  lessee — affords  an  accurate  and 
comprehensive  history  of  one  side  of  the 
Hfe  and  thought  of  London  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  besides  showing  us 
how^  far  we  are  removed,  in  the  matter 
of  our  entertainments  at  least,  from  the 
days  of  even  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. 

It    is    sufficient    proof    of    how    our 
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ancestors,  having  so  little  to  amuse 
them,  were  the  more  readily  amused, 
that  the  Egyptian  Hall  was  first  built 
for  a  Natural  History  Museum.  The 
reason  for  its  Egyptian  character  is  not 
very  clear.  As  every  one  who  has 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  things 
Egyptian  now  knows,  the  architecture 
is  faulty  in  many  all-essential  particulars, 
but  at  the  time  of  its  erection  it  was 
considered  very  wonderful  indeed,  and 
the  details  w^ere  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Denon's  w^ork  on  the  Egyptian 
Monuments,  and  especially  from  the 
great  temple  at  Denderah.  The  two 
colossal  figures  over  the  entrance,  pur- 
porting to  represent  Isis  and  Osiris  (why 
is  not  very  clear)  especially  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  guide  books  of  those 
days  as  *'  greatly  adding  to  the  interest 
excited  by  a  work  unique  in  its  character 
and  elegant  in  its  execution,"  while  the 
superior  cornice  was  ''  on  a  scale  of 
grandeur  commensurate  with  the  rest 
of  the  building."  Truly  the  words  sound 
quaintly  to  us  now^,  for  ideas  on  art  and 
architecture  have  changed  even  more 
than  has  Piccadilly  itself  since  the 
Egyptian  Hall  was  referred  to  as  the 
most  noteworthy  object  in  the  street. 

The  Hall  was  erected  in  181 2,  as  said, 
from  the  designs  of  a  Mr.  P.  F.  Robinson 
for  W.  Bullock,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  who 
there  established  the  *'  London  Museum 
of  Natural  Historv,''  which  for  several 
years  bore  his  name  and  was  counted  as 
the  wonder  of  his  day.  Bullock  w\is 
evidently  a  man  of  nmch  enterprise, 
something  considerably  beyond  the  mere 
showman,  and  ahead  of  his  generation 
in   originality  and  resource.     As  to  his 
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collcclioii,  attowin^;  full  discount  fi>r 
professional  exafjueratimi  andaclvtjrtisinj^ 
jiurposcs,  it  must  have  bctii  not  a  littlt; 
remarkable  for  those  timos.  The  ad- 
vt-rtisi-ment  iti  "  UcHs  Weekly  Messeu- 
Ker"  for  p-ebrnarv,  1K14.  reads  as 
f,,l|ows:— 

■■■rhe  l/.ndoii  Muswmi  ol  Xaliiral 
History  at  the  E«yi>ti;iii  Hall,  Piccadilly, 
has  beeu  considerably  cularKed  hy  the 
addition  tif  many  rare  aiid  vahiabic 
specimens,  and  now  contains  upwards 
of  twenty  ihousitnd  quadrupeds,  liirds, 
reptiles,  lishes,  iusccts,  shells  and  fossils, 


Tilt 


i  exhibited  at   Madame  Tussaiid's. 

appearance  of  this  historic  coach 


in  Loudon  so  soon  after  the  battle 
naturally  attracted  K'e-''  atlention,  and 
though  Bullock  had  only  obtained 
possession  of  it  at  a  high  lij^ure,  yet  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  hicralive 
harnain  on  which  he  ever  embarked. 
The  carria;,'e  was  fitted  up  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  Kntperor's  personal  belonjj- 
in«s,  and  liulloek  obtained  also  (or  said 
he  did]  the  actual  horses  which  drew  it, 
and  the  actual  coachman  who  drove  it 
r.n     the     ever-mcinorable     dav    of    its 


collected  from  every  part  of  the  kimwn 
world,  at  an  expeu>e  ol  /,' '5,000, 
preserved  and  arraiif^ed  in  the  most 
beautiful,  scientihc  and  iustruclive 
tnimner,  forming  by  far  the  j^raudest 
display  of  aLiimated  nature  in  Kuropc, 
Admittance  every  day  from  ten  till  diLsk 
at  one  shillinf^  each.  Descrijitive  Cata- 
logue, js.  ftd." 

In  the  vear  1816  the  Museiun  was 
enriched  'by  an  exhibit  which,  if 
scarcely  to  be  classed  iu  Natural 
History,  yet  added  enormously  U>  its 
interest  and  the  number  of  its  visitors. 
This  was  none  other  than  the  military 
carriage  of  the  Kmperor  Napole  111, 
captured     at    Waleiloo,    and    hi    after 
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the  disposal  of  the  collection  a 
number  of  tliiuHs  were  exJiibiled 
me  to  time  at  the  K^yptian  Hall 
ch  paintin,i;s.  models  of  Kj;vptian 
..  nmmmies,  a])d  the  K^yptiau 
disciivered      by      the      explorer 
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Belzont;,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  unhappily  addicted  to  over-indulgence 
But  none  of  these  somewhat  severe  in  brandy,  yet  those  under  his  care 
entertainments    seemed  to    draw    very     were  models  o£  the  strictest  propriety, 


sncccasfiilly  until  in  1822  Bullock  opened 
liis  doors  with  a  Lapland  Exhibition, 
inchidiiiH  a  herd  of  live  reindeer  and  a 
real  L.ipp  family,  father,  mother  and 
child,  all  in  the  6esh  and  in  their 
native  costume.  Being  the  tirst  Lapps 
ever  brought  to  England,  these  northern 
folks  naturally  came  in  for  a  great  share 
of  notice,  and  whether  the  scene  in  the 
Kwyptian  Hall  ever  at  all  resembled  the 
highly  coloured  representation  of  it 
whicli  iigiu-ed  on  the  show  bills  it  must 
at  least  have  been  an  animated  one. 
Bullock  wrote  an  elaborate  and  highly 
iuleresting  account  of  his  prolc^c's,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  hope  of  intro- 
ducing the  breeding  of  reindeer  in  this 
country,  even  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  London  ; 
and  carefully  assured  his  patrons  that, 
although  the    Lapps  as  a  nation  were 


had  a  deposit  in  the  Savings  Bank, 
and  always  went  to  church  on  Sundays. 
A  short  while  after  this  the  ubiquitous 
Mr.  Bullock  turned  his  attention  to 
Mexico.  It  is  said  that  he  became 
interested  in  a  silver  mine  there,  to 
the  detriment  of  his  fortune  ;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  his  showman's  interest 
was  still  strong  within  him,  and  in 
1824-5  we  find  htm  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall  with  an  Exhibition  of  ancient  and 
modern  Mexico.  It  must  be  conceded 
to  Mr,  Bullock's  renown  that  he  did 
his  best  to  elevate  and  instruct  his 
audiences,  and  probably  the  information 
(and  there  was  plenty  of  it)  compiled 
in  his  catalogues  and  hand-books  com- 
prised the  sum  total  of  the  general 
knowledge  concerning  the  far-ofif 
countries   they  referred  to.    With   the 
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Mexican  Exhibition  (a  particularly  dry 
and  improving  one  it  would  seem) 
terminated  Bullock's  connection  with 
the  Hall  he  had  founded.  He  retired 
to  South  America,  and  though  in 
later  years  he  again  re-appeared  in 
London  it  wns  as  a  private  individual 
only. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  exhibits 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall  were  many,  varied, 
and  unimportant.  There  was  the  Im- 
perial state  carriage  of  the  Emperor 
of  Bunnah,  "  studded  with  twenty 
thousand  precious  stones  ; "  performing 
snakes,  the  skeleton  of  poor  Cluuiee, 
the  big  elephant  slaughtered  so  bar- 
barously (when  maddened  with  tooth- 
ache) at  Exeter  Change,  and  '■  The 
Musical  Infant  Sisters,"  aged  four  and 
seven,  who  performed  "to  admiration" 
on    the    harp  and    pianoforte,    thotigh 


sonian  ring,  worthy  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies,  about  a  sentence  in  the 
newspaper  advertisement  of  these 
prodigies,  which  relates  that — "  Music 
with  them  is  their  chief,  their  only 
amusement  and  delight ;  their  souls 
would  seem  to  possess  a  preteniatiu'al 
capacity  for  grasping  all  the  powers  of 
harmony,  ami  their  liiifjers,  from  their 
earliest  infancy,  havi;  evinced  an  in- 
stinctive musical  agitation,  the  painful 
sensation  of  which  was  relieved  only  by 
their  being  permitted  to  play  on  a  keyed 
inslrument  "^poor  httle  mites  ! 

But  the  year  i8jy  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  Egyptian  Hall  and  the  history-  of 
London  entertainments  generally,  for 
that  season  there  appeared  in  England 
for  Ihe  lirst  lime  the  famous  and  original 
Siamese  twins — Chang  an<l  Eng — then 
youths  of  eighteen,  hut  recently  brought 


"their  previous  musical  instruction  had  from  their  native  country.     Since  their 

only   extended   over   a  period    of    four  day  there  have  arisen  from  lime  to  time 

months."     There  is  a  distinctly  Dicken-  many  other  examples  and  varieties   of 
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the  same  freak.  The  Egyptian  Hall 
itself  has  exhibited  at  least  two  other 
pairs  of  similar  twins,  and  they  are  now 
fairly  plentiful  among  the  Dime 
Museums  of  America.  But  Chang  and 
Eng  were  the  first  in  their  particular 
line  of  business,  their  name  has  become 
proverbial,  and  the  interest  they  excited 
was  unbounded.  Their  chief  accom- 
plishments when  on  show  appear  to  have 
been  chess  and  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock. In  later  life  they  both  married 
and  had  children.  Their  last  visit  to 
England  was  in  1862,  when,  as  prema- 
turely old  and  decrepid  men  they 
once  more  appeared  on  the  boards  of 
the  Egyptian  Hall,  only  a  short  while 
before  their  death,  in  which,  as  in  life, 
they  were  not  divided. 

And  so  the  years  went  by,  and,  as  a 
study  of  their  handbills  makes  amply 
evident,  the  entertainments  and  ex- 
hibitions at  the  Hall  changed  with  the 
times  and  became  less  and  less  educa- 
tional and  severe  in  their  character,  and 
more  and  more  in  conformity  with  the 
general  spirit  of — shall  we  say  frivolity 
— which  has  culminated  in  the  present 
generation.  Gone  indeed  are  the  days 
when  the  exhibition  of  an  Orrerv  would 
have  afforded  a  suitable  Christmas 
treat  to  the  children  home  for  the 
holidays.  Wide  is  the  gulf  between 
Bullock's  collection  of  stuffed  animals 
and  the  show  at  Earl's  Court.  Never- 
theless the  educational  entertainment 
died  hard.  An  exciting  collection  of 
fossils  entitled  ''  Koch's  Antediluvian 
Museum,"  presumably  drew  its  share  of 
spectators.  In  the  contemplation  of  the 
*'  Missourium  Theristocaulodon,"  "  now 
standing  erect  in  all  its  grandeur,"  the 
beholder  was  **  lost  in  wonder  and 
astonishment,"  at  least  so  the  proprietor 
said.  A  long  name  went  a  long  way 
then  as  now.  Witness  the  ''  Eccal- 
cobion,"  *^  whereby  life  in  countless 
thousands  is  produced  by  machinery," 
but  which  was  really  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  egg-incubator  on  a  rather 
large  scale.  In  the  year  1832  the  great 
attraction  seems   to   have   been    '*  The 


Royal  Clarence  Vase,"  a  large  example 
of  Birmingham  art  in  the  form  of  a 
great  cup  of  cut  glass,  made  in  separate 
pieces,  weighing  eight  tons,  and  capable 
''  of  containing  5,400  bottles  of  wine." 

Nevertheless,  mingled  with  this  strong 
meat  may  we  note  an  ever-increasing 
proportion  of  lighter  fare,  such  as 
*' Young  Master  M-Kean  the  Double- 
sighted  Phenomenon  "  or  clairvoyante  ; 
Michel  Boai,  who  performed  tunes  upon 
his  chin  ;  the  Prague  Minstrels,  Indian 
Dancers,  a  Welsh  Dwarf,  monkeys, 
several  more  or  less  unpleasant  human 
freaks  and  monstrosities,  and  a  masque- 
rade *'  to  commemorate  the  majority  of 
the  Princess  Victoria."  In  1839  there 
was  given  a  mechanical  representation 
of  the  storm  in  which  Grace  Darling 
performed  her  immortal  act  of  heroism, 
also  an  American  ox  weighing  4,000  lbs. 
In  1842  we  find  '*  an  electro-magnetic" 
show  under  the  patronage  of  the  Scotch 
Society  of  Arts,  wherein  the  largest 
electro-m:ignet  ever  made,  w-eighing 
800  lbs.,  was  exhibited,  and  models  of 
locomotive  engines  and  machines  worked 
by  electricity.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to 
read  at  the  same  date  of  **  The  Flying 
Railway,"  the  same  exactly  as  the  Centri- 
fugal Railway,  at  present  attracting  so 
much  attention  in  America  and  else- 
where ;  and  more  especially  of  **  The 
Patent  Signal  Telegraph  or  Writing 
Machine,"  by  which  apparatus  a  letter 
may  be  written  in  London  and  copied 
in  Liverpool  and  all  intermediate  places 
at  the  same  instant  of  time,  thus  render- 
ing time  and  distance  no  longer  obstacles 
to  communication.  Here,  for  once,  too 
much  was  not  claimed  on  the  handbills. 

During  this  while,  at  the  picture 
Gallery  of  the  Hall,  were  being  exhi- 
bited the  historical  pictures  of  Sir 
George  Hayter,  and  also  the  famous 
series  *•  Pictures  of  Xenophon,"  by  that 
most  ill-fated  painter  Benjamin  Robert 
Haydon.  The  Egyptian  Hall,  in  fact, 
played  a  part,  as  it  were,  in  the  tragedy 
which  terminated  a  briUiant  but  most  un- 
happy life.  Largely  by  his  own  fault  Hay- 
don had  contrived  to  raise  many  enemies. 
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and  though  his  enormous  and  really 
wonderful  pictures  occasionally  realised 
large  sums,  still,  as  time  went  on,  they 
attracted  less  and  less  attention,  and  the 
painter,  friendless  and  hopeless,  found 
himself  sinking  lower  and  lower  into 
destitution. 

The  year  1844  was  a  year  of  Dwarfs. 
The  great  little  Tom  Thumb  had  come 
over  for  the  first  time  from  America, 
and    at    the    same    time    some    equally 


diminutive  Germans  were  exhibiliug  at 
the  Egyptian  Hall.  Vast  crowds  were 
liocking  to  see  these  miniature  people, 
and  their  fortunate  showmen  were  reap- 
ing profits  at  tlie  rate  of  £100  a  day. 
But  in  the  adjoining  mom  Haydon's 
masterpieces  hung  unnoticed  and  for- 
gotten. The  bitter  irony  of  it  all  was 
too  much  for  the  overwrought  brain,  and 
Haydon  himself  put  an  end  to  a  life 
he  found  unendurable. 

Visitors  to  the  Museum  of  the  United 
Service  Institute  at  Whitehall  are  familiar 
with  Siborne's  huge  and  really  extra- 
ordinarj-  model  of  the  field  of  Waterloo, 


with  190,000  tiny  figures  engaged  in 
that  tremendous  fray.  This  monument 
of  patience  and  ingenuity  was  tvrice  on 
show  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  in  1838 
and  again  in  1846.  Next,  "  Catlin's 
Gallery  of  Ojibbeway  Indians,"  followed 
by  a  family  of  "  Bosjesmans,"  or  Bush 
people,  delighted  large  audiences. 
Among  minor  shows  of  the  same 
period  figure  a  "  Polar  Dog,"  taken  off 
an  iceberg,  with  hide  composed  of 
"  white  silk,  soft  wool,  stout 
felting,  and  horny  stripes"  ; 
a  "  Machine  for  composing 
Hexameter  Latin  Verses"(!)  ; 
a  "  Talking  Machine,"  a 
'■  Mysterious  Lady,"  another 
giant  ox,  and  "  General 
Washington,"  "the  largest 
Horse  in  the  World,  standing 
twenty  hands  and  weighing 
2,500  lbs."  These  gigantic 
beasts,  be  it  said,  have  left 
their  mark  to  this  day  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  in  the  shape 
of  m.issive  brick  pillars  built 
up  in  the  basement  to  sup- 
port their  enormous  weight. 
Carter,  the  Lion  King,  was 
the  owner  of  "  General 
Washington,"  and  it  was  he, 
by  the  way,  who  exposed  a 
clever  imposture  which  went 
by  tlie  name  of  "What  is  it?" 
exhibited  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall  for  a  period  in  1846. 
The  creature  in  question  was 
supposed  to  be  a  five  specimen  of  the 
Missing  Link,  half  man,  half  monkey, 
horribly  deformed,  covered  with  hair,  and 
of  terrible  ferocity.  All  London  flocked 
to  sse  the  terrible  being  which,  in  its 
cage,  tore  and  devoured  raw  meat  and 
living  rabbits,  yelled  and  shook  the  bars 
in  paroxysms  of  savage  wrath  ;  and  all 
went  well  (from  ihe  showman's  point  of 
view)  till  one  day  Carter  {who  had  a 
private  account  of  his  own  to  settle) 
announced  his  intention  of  entering  the 
cage  and  taming  the  fearsome  and  utterly 
untamable  monster.  In  vain  the  keeper 
and   the  bystanders   tried    to    dissuade 
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him  from  so  foolhardy  ;in  ;n;t  ;  in  vain 
"What  is  it?"  rampaged  about  its 
den  and  yelled  till  the  house  rang. 
Carter,  with  his  own  hands,  drew  back 
the  bars  of  the  cage,  and  amid  intense 
excitement  entered  with  a  heavy  whip  in 
his  hand.  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
onlookers  the  Missing  Link  made  no 
sort  of  an  attack  upon  the  intruder,  but 
slunk  to  the  corner  of  its  cage,  Carter 
smiled  and  approached,  while  the  crowd 
held  their  breath,  bclievinj*  that  the 
creature  would  yet  spring  upon  and 
destroy  him.  In- 
stead of  this,  how- 
ever, the  Lion  King 
sei;!ed  it,  all  unresist- 
ing, by  the  hand, 
dragged  it  into  the 
centre  of  the  cage, 
and  there,  while  the 
crowd  wildlycheered 
and  the  showmaii 
beat  a  hasty  retreat, 
tore  tile  shaggy  skin 
off  its  back  and  dis- 
closed Harvey  Leech, 
a  well-known  cbar- 
acler  of  his  day,  a 
man  of  (he  build 
and  deformity  of 
Scotfs  "Black 
Dwarf,"  who,  in  the 
make  up  of  an 
enormous  lly,  had 
lately  been  performin; 
strength  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
was  now  turning  his  talents  to  a  new 
use.  Needless  to  say.  ■•  What  is  it  ?  " 
retired  from  public  exhibition. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  Egyptian 
Hall  was  given  over  to  dioramas  ;  Ban- 
vard's  moving  painting  of  the  Missis- 
sippi being  followed  by  others  of 
California  and  the  Holy  Land.  Then 
in  the  year  1852  came  Albert  Smith. 
Just  as  to  our  present  generation  the 
words  Egyptian  Hall  are  synonymous 
with  Maskelyne  and  Cooke,  so  in  that  of 
our  fathers  they  spelt  Albert  Smith. 
For  eight  years,  until  his  lamented 
death,   did   this  famous  raconteur  hold 


slul  possession  cif  those  histotic 
boards,  drawing  large  and  delighted 
audiences  year  in  and  year  out,  to  listen 
to  his  tale  of  the  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  his  eastern  travels.  His  clever  and 
amusing  lectures  were  delivered  twice  a 
day  with  a  Ihieney  almost  startling  in  its 
rapidity  ;  they  were  illustrated  by 
dioramic  views,  shown  upon  a  stage 
most  artfully  and  tastefully  decorated, 
with  a  fountain  and  pool  of  water  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  charm  of  manner, 
the  interest  of  subject,  and  unique  and 


prodigies 


L-oniforlahle  appointments  rendered  Ihc 
enterlaiiiineiit  both  vastly  popular  and 
memorable. 

After  Sniitirs  death  the  Hall  again 
became  the  temporary  abode  of  Heeling 
exhibitions  and  entertainments,  which 
lasted  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  onlj-, 
and  then  gave  place  to  something  fresh. 
Howard  Paul  and  his  wife  held  it  for  a 
short  spell,  then  Robin  the  French 
wizard  ;  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  gave 
readings  from  Shakespeare,  and  Mr, 
Kennedy  Scotch  songs.  In  1864  the 
ever  popular  Tom  Thumb  came  back 
again,  small  as  ever,  and  the  same  year 
saw  the  arrival  of  Annie  Swan  the 
Nova-Scotia    Giantess.      This    "  magni- 
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lici;nl  f(jin;ilk;"  sttiitil  i.-if;lit  f^^'l  hiiih  rn 
heriit(ickiiig^,:uid  iii;isniuvli  a-^  a  iv.il  livf 
j^iantcss  is  even  tiimv  of  ;i  rafily  than  :i 
fjiaiit,  attractt;d  a  great  deal  ot  atteniiim, 
wliich    c  111  mi  II  a  I  eel 


alli  icti  IIS  I)  putted  CI)  iiit;  tlK  >,uiit 
CeU^hil  peiliips  tin  m  st  fiimii-,  of 
them    ill 

V  t  Hilt  f  Jilt  i>itL  ot  the  I  iter  glories  that 
were  to  ec  me  w  i-.  gneii  to  the  puhlie  in 


St.  Martin's  Church  with  Captain  Rites,      iSb-,  In  i  Colonel  bt  id  ire  whose  speik 
the  eight-fge-t  rc|iresfiitalive  iif  Keiitiicky.      iiij.  heltl      1  ht  Spltiii\     « is  i  nine d  i\ 


The  S: 
at  the 
Kjiiil.in 


w:i  al  H.. 
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A;:,-!..,.  W.i'.l  ,;, 


erlainincnt  of  another 
liur  Skeiehlcy's  "Mrs. 
iiid  Aliruad."  Some  of 
lis  respected  lady  have 
ii<t"ric,  and  are  to  be 
iT.'.vii  I'l  most  comic 
.-.V-eiil  dav.  In  lW>7 
le  Hall  for  the 
Oil  the  Mor- 
iri-t  took  care 
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lu  have  even  the  minutest  details  of  his 
performance  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  his  discourse.  His  very  programmes 
gravely  slated  that  "  Mr.  Artemus  Ward 


But  a  greater  than  they  was  about  to 
arise,  During  these  latter  years  a  youth 
in  Cheltenham  had  been  spending  his 
leisure  hours,  purely  for  his  o 


will  call  on  the  citizens  of  London  at  their     ment,  in  the  invention  and  perfecting  of 


residences  and  explain  any  jokes  in  his 
narrative  which   they   may   not   under- 
stand " ;  and  conveyed  the  intelligence 
that  "  During  the  Vacation  the  Hall  has 
been     carefully 
swept  out,  and  a 
new  Door  Knob 
has  been  added 
to  the  Door." 

Then  came 
Maccabe  the 
ventriloquist, 
Rubini  the  con- 
jurer, who  daily 
and  nightly 
went  through 
the  ghastly  per- 


fo 


of 


small  mechanical  tricks  and  devices, 
which  he  occasionally  displayed  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  relations  and 
friends.  In  the  year  1865  there  ap- 
peared in  his 
town  those  two 
arch  humbugs, 
but  intensely 
clever  men,  the 
Davenport 
Brothers,  with 
their  mysterious 
and  presumably 


spii 


itualistic 


beheading  a 
lady  under 
necessarily  and 
horribly  real- 
istic circum- 
stances ;  Flem- 
ing Norton's 
"  Musical  and 
Mimetic  Enter- 
tainment," the 
"  Tycoon  troujte 
of  Japanese 
Jugglers,"  and 
W  o  o  d  i  n  '  s 
"  Carpet  Bag" 
sketches.         In  '^' 

1870  a  pano- 
rama of  the  Fran  CO- Prussian  war  natu- 
rally drew  good  houses,  and  by  a  curious 
coincidence  of  names  Bullock's  "  Royal 
Marionettes  "  were  the  next  attraction. 
The  illustrious  Professor  Pepper  pro- 
duced his  Ghost  and  other  scientific 
wonders  at  the  Hall  in  1872,  and  after 
him  the  Fakir  of  Ooloo,  Hermann,  and 
Dr.  Lynn,  well-known  conjurers  of  their 
day,  strove  to  introduce  Egyptian  Magic 
intothe  London  temple  of  Isis  and  Osiris. 


performance, 
which  was  caus- 
ing such  an 
intense  sensa- 
tion through- 
out America  and 
England.  It 
was  after  one 
of  their  seances 
with  their 
famous  cabinet 
that  John  Nevil 
Maskelyne  (for 
such  was  the 
youth's  name) 
stood  upon  the 
platform  and 
boldly  pledged 
himself,  to  the 
thunderstruck 
audience,  to 
reproduce  in  a  short  while  the  trick, 
whose  secret  he  had  discovered.  And 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  With 
the  assistance  of  his  life-long  friend, 
Mr.  Cooke,  the  selfsame  performance 
was  presently  produced,  and  from 
that  day  forward  until  the  present 
moment,  Mr.  Maskelyne,  the  lessee  of 
the  Egyptian  Hall,  has  ranked  as  facile 
princeps  among  the  magicians  of  all 
time. 


MABEL  AND  THE  WHIKKIES 


By  F.  J.  WAUGH 


IN  the  sforj-book  which  Mabel  was 
reading  lived  the  Whikkies. 

She  had  been  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  book  for  some  time,  and  was  won- 
deriitg  whether  she  was  too  sleepy  to 
keep  on  looking  at  the  pictures,  and  was 
just  yawning  a  httle  by  way  of  findinj^ 
out  how  she  really  felt,  when  suddL-nly, 
without  the  slightest  Wiu^ning,  out 
popped  all  the  Whikkies,  who  stood  in 
a  row  all  across  the  page  of  the  book 
and  stared  at  her  in  such  a  comical  way 
that  she  was  forced  to  put  away  all 
thought  of  taking  a  nap. 

Mabel  had  been  reading,  but  now  the 
Whikkies  began  to  walk  about  ainong 
the  print  in  such  a  confusing  way  tiiat 
she  was  obliged  to  stop.  Besides  tliis, 
they  all  began  to  chatter  at  once,  each 
in  a  different  language,  which  she 
could  not  understand. 

Mabel  sat  there  awhile  sucking  her 
thumb  and  trying  to  think  what  she 
ought  to  do.     When  she  had  all  of  her 


the  book,  and  out  stepped  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  all  the  Whikkies  himself. 

When  the  Lord  Mayor  s;iw  Mabel 
he  straightened  himself  up  stifliy  and 
seemed  to  sniff  at  her  with  disdain. 
Then  he  spoke. 

"Tlie  small  child  with  the  thumb  in 
her  mouth  ought  to  have  better  manners 
tii.in  to  be  wishing  me  and  my  people 
all  back  in  the  book,  as  1  know  she  is 
now  doing.'' 

He  spoke  only  one  language,  and  as 
Mabel  understood  it  she  promptly 
replied. 

■■Why,  you  impudent  httle  fellow, 
I  have  a  notion  to  box  your  ears  for 
you.  I'm  not  wishing  you  back  in  the 
book  at  all !" 

•■  Do  it  then  !  Do  it  liieu  !  Til  make 
my  ears  large  on  purpose,"  cried  the 
Lord  Mayor.  -Seel  here  is  my  left 
car.  Bo\  lluil,  will  you  ?  "  he  went  on, 
while  the  left  ear,  which  had  grown 
very     big,     tiajiped     up     sharply     into 


thumb  in  her  mouth  and  was  on  the 
point  of  opening  a  conversation  with 
the  Whikkies  in  her  own  language, 
there  was  a  rustling  among  the  pages  of 


Mallei's  face,  slapping  her  soundly  upon 
the  cheek  and  leaving  there  a  red  spot. 
But  Mabel  was  too  quick  for  the  Lord 
Mayor    when    he    tried    it    again,    for 
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catchinjj  him  tiglilly  by  both  of  his  ears 
she  hustled  him  off  of  tlie  table  and  on 
to  the  iloor  in  a  trice,  where  he  stood 
for  a  moment  lookinj;  very  much  sur- 
prised, while  all  the  Whikkies  jumped 
about  and  laiijjhed  in  so  m;iiiy  different 
Iaiigiiaj;es  that  if  Mabel  had  not  held  up 
her  liiif^er  and  said  "Hnsh!"  there 
woiiltl  be  no  telling  wliat  next  would 
have  happened. 

But  Mattel's  attention  wa^i  now 
directed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  wIkj  was 
swelliufj  to  a  size  which  equalled  the 
size  of  her  old  pet,  tlie  Box  Turtle,  who 
was  all  the  while  asleep  upon  her  lap, 
and  who  has  not  been  mentioned  before 
because  he  was  not  wanted  until  he  was 
awake. 

The  Box  Turtle  stretched  his  long 
thin  neck  out  a  good  deal  and  yawned, 
and  when  quite  awake  he  looked  up  at 
Mabel  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Well,  my 
dear,  what's  the  row  ? " 

And  Mabel  said,  looking  down  at  him, 
"  1  think  I  have  taught  the  Lord  Mayor 
a  lesson  in  manners,  don't  you  ? "  And 
the  Turtle  said  in  Turtle,  which  is  a 
language    which    only  little    girls    like 


Mabel  understand  and  only  Lord 
Mayors  likewise  understand,  "  Per- 
haps you  have  taught  our  little  friend 
a  lesson  in  manners,  but  you  and  1 
ought  to  be  very  charitable  toward 
one  who  is  surrounded  by  such  great 
temptations  to  vanity  as  is  our  little 
friend,  meaning  his  Lord  Mayorship 
you  will  obherve." 

The  Turtle  said  alt  this  with  an  air 
of  something  more  lo  follow,  so 
Mabel  and  the  Lord  Mayor  waited 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  in  con- 
clusion. 

"  I  have  not  lived  in  the  woods  for 
the  last  hundred  years  for  nothing," 
continued  the  Turtle,  "  nor  am  I  the 
less  wise  because  of  my  great  age. 
And  I  can  safely  say  that  I  knew  all 
there  is  worth  knowing  about  the 
Whikkies  before  you,  Mabel,  were 
born,  and  before  our  smart  little 
friend  there  was  in  print ! " 

Here  the  Lord  Mayor  became  quite 
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funoits  and,  ititerruptin^  the 
Turtle,  said  savagely,  "  I'm  not 
in  print,  nor  shall  I  ever  be ;  I 
do  not  wear  prints,  I  wear  proper 
clolliing  !  Do  yon  understand, 
old  Stick-in-the-Miid  ?  My  cloth- 
ing has  always  been  of  a  quality 
well  suited  to  my  vcr\-  f;reat 
difinity  and  my  lofty  position." 

•■Tut,  lut,"  blandly  remarked 
the  Tnrlle;  "  pray  calm  yourself, 
sir.  I  fear  if  you  do  not  yonr 
paper  clothing  willcatcli  lire  from 
the  heat  within  yon.  Now  listen 
to  reason. 

'■  My  first  meeting;  with  tlic 
Whikfcies  was  before  that  book 
upcm  the  table  was  printed. 
Some  of  my  friends  and  I  found 
an  old  doll-house  in  Ihe  woods 
upiHi  the  walls  of  which  there 
were  nnmerous  pictures  cut  <int 
of  old  books,  and  aaiouf;  them 
was  pasted  np  a  picture  which 
represented  a  lot  of  griunijiji 
Whikkies.  Perhaps  they  had  beeji 
cut  out  of  an  early  editiou  of  that 
same  book  of  yours.  Mabel." 

"Oh,  how  funny  !"  cried  Malx-l. 

'•  But,"    the   Turtle    went   on, 
was  not  even  so  much  as  an  ev 


•Ifuh,  .1VH  noHghly  lilllt  girir 


I  Lord  Mayor  in  the  picture.  In  fact,  I 
"  [here  do  not  think  he  had  been  invented  then." 
■lash  nf  'I'liis  was  evidcntiv  more  than  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  Whikkies  could  bear. 
iud>;in};  by  tlic  way  he  reddened  all  over 
and  puffed  himself  up. 

■■  Impudent  Turtle  1  "  said  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  his  grandest  and  lofiit-st  tone, 
"  do  yOH  know  -ii'lioic  lumic  you  mv  iisiiiii 
u-itli  null  ilisnsf'Lrl  ?  Do  you  luit  know 
that  /  llie  Lord  Mavor  am  the  only  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  world  :  " 

■■Well,"  smiled  the  Turtle,  "I  know 
this  much,  that  yon  are  the  only  one  of 
the  sort  in  that  book,  and  I  don't  lielieve 
y<m  were  much  before  it  was  printed." 

■•Ah,"  sjiid  the  Lord  Mayor,  "that 
shows  how  empty  is  your  shell.  I  am 
too  far  above  you  for  you  ever  to  even 
so  much  as  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject." 

Here  Mabel  interrupted  him. 

••  Whew  !  "  cried  Mabel.  "  I  wonder 
if  he  is  going  to  burst.     My  dear,  do 
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yuu  think  lit.-  can  hold  together  iiinch 
longer  ? "  She  addressed  this  remark  to 
the  Turtle. 

"  Hush,  you  naughty  Httle  girl !  " 
cried  the  Lord  Mayor,  stamping  in 
anger,  and  then  the  Turtle  proceeded  to 
give  a  lecture  upon  the  vanities  of  man- 
kind in  general  and  Lord  Mayors  in 
particular,  and  wound  up  with — 

"  No  doubt  your  ancestry  could  boast 
of  paper  clothes,  that  is  if  you  ever  had 
any,  but  as  yon  are  made  entirely  of 
paper  it  doesn't  matter  a  bit. 

"  See,  Mabel,"  he  continued,  "  if  you 
look  at  him  edgeways  you  will  lose 
sight  of  your  friend  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
all  the  Whikkies.  He  is  certainly  thin 
and  shallow,  which  is  apt  to  be  the  way 
with  the  boastful ! 

"  Pi-ay  tuni  your  edge  this  way,  Mr. 
Lord  Mayor,  and  let  us  see  your  depth." 
But  the  Lord  Mayor  stood  facing  Mabel 
and  the  Turtle  and  would  not  turn. 
And  he  seemed  to  have  sobered  down 
wonderfully,  for  he  cleared  his  throat 
and  said,  "You  are  much  loo  wise  for 
me,  Mr.  Turtle,  and  1  think  the  small 
person  who  sucks  her  tlnimb  had  better 
replace  mc  in  (he  book." 

But  Mabel  oidy  smiled,  and  did  not 
move. 

■'  What !    you  will  not  do  so  !     Welt 


then,  I  will  call  all  the  Whikkies  about 
your  ears  ! " 

And  with  this  threat  the  Lord  Mayor 
stamped  upon  the  floor  until  he  grew 
quite  red  and  heated  again,  and  the 
Whikkies  danced  up  and  down  more 
than  ever,  and  the  Turtle  said,  "  I  think, 
Mabel,  if  I  were  you  I  would  fan  our  little 
friend,  who  is  becoming  heated  again." 

But  when  Mabel  fanned  the  Lord 
Mayor,  he  flew  up  the  chimney  and  was 
seen  no  more,  while  in  great  haste  all 
the  Whikkies  scrambled  back  into  their 
places  in  the  book.  But  the  place  where 
the  Lord  Mayor  had  been  looked  just  as  if 
he  had  been  cut  out  of  it  with  the  scissors. 

The  Turtle  remarked,  as  he  closed  his 
eyes  for  another  nap,  "  You  see,  Mabel, 
how  the  vanity  of  mankind  sometimes 
carries  them  away  where  they  float 
among  the  clouds  far  above  the  reach  of 
mere  modest  Turtles  and  little  girls." 
And  having  finished  his  say,  the  Turtle 
went  to  sleep. 

'■  Now  wasn't  that  a  ridiculous 
dream,"  said  Mabel  to  herself,  as  she 
awoke  and  sat  up  in  her  chair,  and  as 
the  Lord  Mayor  was  in  his  place  like  all 
the  other  Whikkies,  and  the  Turtle  had 
vanished  away  completely,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  Mabel 
ii.M)  been  dreaming. 


^^ Far  ahoie  the  ita  h  of  mri,   medal  Turtln  and 


Christmas  Stories. 

The  old  recipe  for  Cliri^liDas  stories 
viis  tu  take  a  country  lioiise.  sprinkle 
with  snow,  Havotir  with  liof  punch, 
(garnish  with  visitors  and  slick  a  ghost 
ill  it,  serving  the  whole  in  a  state  calcu- 
lated to  congeal  the  very  lilcjod  in  tlie 
consumer's  veins.  Nowadays,  introduc- 
tion of  ice  is  looked  on  as  old-fashioned, 
and  no  good  cook  would  send  a  stoiy 
up  cold.  Folk  are  licyinning  to  h;ive 
doubts  concerning  gli,>sts  ;  any  sugges- 
tion of  wine  is  calculated  logivegricvou-; 
offence  to  intemperate  leelotallers.  (1 
h.id  a  furious  letter  the  other  dav  from 
a  lady  In  Yorkshire  hecause  I  had 
allowed  a  youth  in  a  story  I"  piilt  at  a 
cigarette  ;  she  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  she  lielieved   1  was  noiliiiig  more 
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self.)  The  modern  ChiisUna 
generally  of  a  dolorous  kind  about  some 
mature  tetlow  dining  alone  in  a  L'>ndoii 
ciul^  who  is  called  suddenly  In*  a 
child  ("  Your  face  seems  str;uige!y 
familiar,  little  one,"  s.'iys  the  mature 
fellow  Ihoughtfully)  to  her  mother's  bed- 
side, and  there  he  recognises  Flossie 
Meanwell,  for  whom  he  has  been  search- 
ing this  iive-aad-forty  years  :  they 
attribute  the  meeting  reverently  to 
Providence,  whereas  it  is  really  the 
author  of  the  story  wlii>  ought  to  be 
thanked.  "  And  without,  Christmas 
Ik-Us  rang  merrily,  l>ringing  a  message 
of  peace  and  good-will."  Another  way 
is  to  take  much  the  same  story,  but 
make  the  gentleman  a  highwayman  in 
the  year  17 — .  In  this  case  the  lady 
has  a  title,  and  is  rather  short-tempered 


with  Mistress  Deborah,  her  waiting- 
maid  ;  but  she  has  l>een  true  to  him 
ever  since  lie  sailed  with  Sir  John  Norris 
and  a  strong  squadron  for  Lisbon.  What- 
ever Ihe  age  and  whatever  the  environ- 
ments there  must  always  be  love,  for 
that  is  the  one  sentiment  everj'liody  can 
imderstaiul. 

Seamans  humour. 

One  of  the  lew  things  men  learn 
■A  the  I'niversilies  is  the  happy  trick 
of  paiculv.  There  used  lo  be  many 
,imaleur-wriHis  on  Tlw  CniiiUt  adroit 
in  this  ;  Mr.  Hariy  Pain  ami  Mr.  R.  C. 
Lehmanii  are  oi  the  few  who  emerged 
Irmii  this  stage  and  became  professionals, 
giving  up  the  iniilalive  game  and  scoring 
off  their  own  bat.  Mr.  Owen  Seaman. 
whnse  pen  has  done  much  for  the 
cohmuis  of  Pumh.  has  i.sued  through 
.Messrs.  Cnnstable  a  small  volume  called 
•■  IJuirowed  Plumes."  in  which  he  plucks 
the  feathers  from  many  a  haughty  bird 
ol  liter.ilme.  Il  is  a  book  which  has  the 
rare  <.|nalitv  of  making  the  reader  kuigh 
aloud.  The  parody  of  John  Ohver 
Hiibhes,  f[)r  e.\ample.  is  excellent: 

"I  will  in\i:rl>ilie\L-.">,ii(t  I'niiKib.i,  ;.|>t.ikiiiu 
in  (hid.i  Uutdi,  Inii  Willi  .>  Silvrniii  aivciit  ivliidi 

['.in-nt.iw  «;i^  l,L-i\iMliiif,  n  itii  A  MjKcm.-  ■.ro,.;. 


tnndltr  III  S«i(lj.li  liquviir-,  "I  will  iiovci 
bdii:\c  llic  .\iij;|..-Tiul..ii  llitoiy  tlial  llie  Laliii 
riivs  ;irc  <ii">iiii.-(l  In  pcri-li.  iciiijiiiUii;  extant  ill 
.\l5acf  and  llu-  Channel  lsland>  only." 

The  imitations  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  of 
Mr.  Henry  Harland,  and  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips  are  all  very  capital,  and  Mr.  Sea- 
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man  manages  somehow  (I  don't  know 
how)  to  avoid  being  stodgy  in  imitating 
the  stodgy  writers.    Rometiines,  as  in  the 


^ 
^ 


case  of  Loul  Avelniry,  llic  parody  is  iimic 
intelligent  than  llie  original. 

The  Sincerest  Form. 

Kvciy  writer  luil  hibelled  -(.'.(.■nius" 
begins  liy  imitating  some  writer  wlinse 
work  lie  admires,  and  few  lind  liiein- 
SL-Ives at  the  very  l.e«iiniiiig of  the  se.ncli. 
This  is  one  reason  for  reeonnneridiiig  that 
a  lirst  novel  he  written  rapidly.  A  few 
years  since  an  author  pnblished  his 
iirst  novel.  a?id  yonitg  as  lie  was  he  had 
eonseerated  several  years  to  the  task,  with 
the  result  that  il  showed  the  inlhienee  nf 
Thaekeray  iu  the  early  pages  and  gave  a 
suggestion  of  a  different  audior  for  every 
ehapler  :  tinisliing  with  a  close  imii;ili.>ii 
ol  Mr.  Kndyard  Kipling.  Only  lii>  aunts 
Ixnight  the  hook.  To  avnid  disaster  of 
this  kind  one  chapter  a  week  sh.iul<l  he 
written,    and    Sniiday    morning   can    he 


utilised  iu  deleting  most  of  it.  The 
enthnsiastic  young  writer  finds  little 
difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  put  into 
his  first  novel,  but  there  comes  turmoil 
of  the  brain  in  knowing  what  to  leave 
out  of  it  ;  trouble  is  also  occasionally  to 
be  encoimteied  in  finding  publishers. 
Fortimately  of  these  there  are  many,  and 
the  encouragement  given  by  the  porter 
to  rejected  young  dramatists  at  the 
Theatre  Franvais  may  be  remembered. 
"  There  remains."  the  porter  used  to  say 
kindly,  "there  remains  always  Ood — and 
the  ddeon." 

First  Impressioos 
of  Town. 

The  ini>st  faded  Londoner  can  always 
find  something  fresh  to  look  at  if  he  will 
but  gel  on  a  'Inis ;  it  is  nevertheless 
interesting  to  kni>w  how  London  strikes 
an  intelligent  mind  when  the  intelligent 
mind  makes  its  fii'st  visit.  Mi*s.  Creed 
dating  from  Coolloolloo  {which  I  for 
one  can  scarcely  credit),  records  in  "An 
AusfraliiLii  (lirl  in  London  "  her  im- 
pressions, and  she  has  done  the  work 
with  sticli  brightness  and  vivacity  that 
every  one  who  reads  her  l>ook  will  wish 
that  "they  h[id  met  the  writer.  Mrs. 
Creed,  selecting  a  candid  pen,  admits 
that  the  remark  made  to  her  at  every 
tea.  every  dinner,  even,-  house,  every 
momeni.  "Yon  were  so  good  to  us  in 
the  war  I  "  made  her  think  fnrionsly. 
Yet  it  was  quite  a  natural  comment  on 
the  p,u-1  of  all  of  us  ;  one  cannot  on 
meeting  even  an  .\ustrahan  girl  plunge 
at  once  into  a  discussion  on  fir^l 
principles,  or  offer  a  stimulating  remark 
in  regard  to  the  works  of  Schoi>eidiauer. 
There  is  in  the  book  an  admirable 
<lescri]>tion  of  life  in  a  Bloomsbun,- 
bijarding-liiinse,  and  the  end  is  calculated 
to  stinnilale  bookings  by  single  young 
wcimen  at  tlie  Sydney  steamship  otlices. 
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have  read  them,  and  they  are  books 
that  remain  in  the  memory.  "  With 
Clipped  Wings  "  appears  to  be  her  first 
novel.  It  is  a  delightful  story  of  a 
New  Zealand  girl  who  comes  to  London 
and  marries,  after  tribulation  and  dis- 
aster, the  I'lest  man.  I  feared  at  one 
time  that  she  would  return  with  no 
prospect  of  a  happy  marriage  (an  in- 
tolerable thing),  and  1  could  never  have 
forgiven  Mi^s.  Boyd  if  this  had  hap- 
pened, but  yoiiu^  Tresscott  arrived 
just  in  time,  and  wedding  bells,  Ihat  so 
often  signalise  the  end  of  romance,  are 
suggestetl  on  the  last  page.  "  With 
Clipped  Wings"  is  a  most  entertaining 
novel,  well  written  and  with  touches  of 
hnmonr  not  :ilways  to  he  found  in  works 
by  lady  writers  ;  I  know  that  it  made  a 
journeyfrom  Eustou  to  BUienau  Festiniog 
seem  but  a  suburban  trip  to  Chalk 
Farm.  Thanks  to  Mrs.  Boyd.  New 
Zealand  is  for  me  no  longer  a  strange 
land  :  the  voyage  to  the  London  docks 
I  count  amongst  mv  holidays,  and  my 
friendships  are  increased  in  number 
and  value  by  introduction  to  Tonunv 
Tresscolt,  to  Tommy's  father,  and  to 
Lucie  herself.  The  dramatic  situation 
of  Lucie's  arrival  is  admirably  managed. 

Witiiin  Boards 
and  on  Them. 

The  remark  ofleJi  made  of  a  book 
that  it  ought  to  be  adapted  for  stage 
use  is  generally  meant  as  an  amiable 
opinion  :  it  is  really  exceeded  only  in 
bitterness  by  the  comment  on  a  stage 
production  that  it  would  have  made  a 
very  hue  novel,  i  am  afraid  the  two 
arc  wide  apart.  Either  you  write  the 
word  to  be  spiiken  or  the  word  to  be 
read,  and  the  manner,  the  treatment, 
everylhingdiffers.  Successful  plays  have 
now  and  then  been  carved  out  of  books. 
but  I  do  not  think  good  plays  have 
been  made  in  this  maimer.  The  fact 
seeins  to  be  that  writing  for  the  stage  is 
a  trick  that  looks  easy  and  isn't  :  only 
the  practised  pen  knows  where  to 
italicise,  where  to  hint,  where  to  fore- 
warn.    New  rules  come  into    the  game 


every  day,  and  I  am  told  that  you  are 
no  longer  permitted  to  give  your 
heroine  a  chance  of  over-hearing  (this 
seems  hard),  no  longer  can  your  bad 
man  indulge  in  what  always  seemed  to 
be  his  one  attractive  weakness,  that 
of  thinking  aloud  (a  cruel  deprivation). 
Other  conventions  of  the  stage  are  dis- 
appearing. When  two  people  discuss  a 
sutiject  they  no  longer  cross  and  recross 
as  in  the  old  days,  and  even  actor- 
managers  sometimes  move  from  their 
little  bit  of  freehold  properly  at  the 
centre  of  the  stage.  But  the  pair  of 
young  lovers  still  have  a  scene  to 
themselves  in  Act  Two,  and  they  are 
htill  interrupted  at  the  very  lirst  kiss  ; 
their  disconilitiire  never  fails  to  cause 
merriment  in  the  house.  Here  it  may 
be  added  that  if  the  stage  has  improved, 
audience-i    have     travelled    far    in     the 


Thei 
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the  gallery  could  iiot  witness  an  em- 
brace oil  the  stage  below  without 
howling  expressions  of  reproof  and 
affecting  a  considerable  shock  to  their 


sense  of  propriety  ;  audiences  at  ama- 
teur performances  were  particularly 
restive.  I  remember  seeing  a  piece 
once   at   St.   George's    Hail  where   the 
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gallnnt  young  man  having  said  farewell 
to  his  love,  came  back  and  kissed  her 
again,  went  off  and  returned  for  one 
more  embrace.  "  1  say,  old  man  !  " 
remarked  n  voice  from  the  b^ck  of 
the  hall,  "  couldn't  you  manage  to 
swaller  the  girl  ?  " 

Authors  and  Artists. 

An  iiidiguani  author  wrote  the  other 
day  to  an  artist  complaining  that  the 
artist  appearetl  not  to  read  the  stories 
which  he  undertook  to  illustrate ;  the 
artist  retorted  that  he  would  willingly 
read  them  only  that  he  had  a  rootetl 
objection  to  wasting  his  time.  They 
never  will  agree,  these  two  sets  of 
people,  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
disclose  contempt  for  each  other's  work. 
If  artists  would  but  admit  that  every 
galley  proof  sent  to  them  is  the  produc- 
tion of  undeniable  genius,  and  if  niithors 
would  confess  that  the  pictures  were 
the  outcome  of 
high  inspira- 
tion, then  some- 
thing might  be 
done  to  bring 
them  together 
on  amicable 
terms  ;  at  pre- 
sent writing 
men  argue  that 
their  work  docs 
not  require  il- 
luniinaliou,  and 
drawing  men 
complain  of 
short  stories 
containing  four 
marriages. 
Meanwhile  it 
may  be  stated 
that  much  of 
the  trouble 
would  dis- 
appear were 
artists  able  to 
draw  a  con- 
vincing silk 
hat.  Mr.  Ralph 
Cleaver  can  do 


it,  but  too  often  the  brims  by  other 
artists  are  enough  to  turn  Lincoln  green 
and  the  shapes  are  calculated  to  make 

a  Gibus  collapse. 

A  New  Dickens. 

In  these  Conversations  (wherein  I  have 
monopolised  the  talk  too  long  ;  some  one 
else  must  now  be  permitted  to  speak)  I 
have  referred  only  to  books  which  I  have 
read  and  liked ;  if  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered one  that  did  not  call  for  applause 
I  have  said  nothing.  This  because  of 
an  idea  that  one  bookm:iker  need  not 
depreciate  other  bookmakers  when 
there  are  so  many  outside  the  ring 
eager  to  perform  the  task.  But  here 
in  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  "  Paul 
Kelver  "  is  a  novel  which  it  will  surely 
be  difticult  for  anybody  to  dispraise. 
Have  you  ever  felt  wishful  that  Dickens 
could  return  and  write  just  one  more 
bodk  ?  If  so,  you  will  find  in  "  Paul  Kel- 
ver"something 
to  satisfy  your 
desire.  It  is  a 
long  book,  but 
I  found  it  all 
too  short,  and 
I  would  that 
Mr.  Jerome 
had  written  of 
Paul  Kelver's 
maturer  life 
with  the  same 
detail  that  he 
gives  tothe  boy- 
hood. One  has 
no  right  to 
dictate  to  pos- 
terity, and  I  do 
not  know  what 
Mr.  Jerome's 
pen  may  write 
in  the  future, 
but  I  think  |X)s- 
terity  will  speak 
of  him  with 
affection  be- 
cause of  his 
JEROME.  book   "Paul 

ffttar.-  Kelver." 
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MORE  PICTURES  FROM  THE  PRADO 


By  S.  L.  BENSUSAN 


WAYFARING  men  kiiuw  w.-ll 
enough  that  when  the  waiidci- 
ing  spirit  aills  lo  them  they  must  respond 
promptly  to  thesiinimoiis,  leaviiiijheartli 
and  home  and  occupation,  eni^aj^ements 
and  friends,  that  they  may  fare  forth. 
To  most  who  "  have  heard  tlie  East  a 
calhn' "  the  journey  must  be  a  very  Innji 
and  varied  one,  a  visit  to  some  lavoiirite 
country  suf^ces  the  resl.  Tlie  writer  is 
among  the  latter,  and  when  the  call  to 
travel  conies,  Spain  is  generally  the 
objective.  The  East,  with  iis  cities  of 
dazzhng  white,  its  covered  arcades  and 
countless  bajtaars  where  True  Believers 
sit  ignoring  Time,  does  not  hick  attrac- 
tions, but  Spain  seems  tn  combine  certain 
qualities  of  the  East  and  the  West  :  it  is 
not  too  civilised,  very,  very  old,  stamped 
No  2JJ.    January,  lyoj.  3 
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jsqiie  ;is  any  part  of 
the  earth  can  be,  and  full  of  siiii>hine. 
It  has  all  Ihe  indescribable  fascination  of 
faded  world  power  ;  :iik1  though  Cairo, 
Damascus,  and  Baghdad  have  as  iniich, 
the  time  of  their  glory  is  far  more  re- 
mole,  and  cannot  be  so  readily  conjured 
up.  Little  more  than  three  centuries 
have  passed  since  Spain  ruled  Ihe  woikl. 
and  the  tr.ices  of  her  dominion  are  lo  be 
met  in  many  Spanish  cilies.  Moreover, 
the  life  of  those  days,  the  outlook  of  her 
strong  nien  upon  the  great  mvatery  <if 
Faith  are  revealed  for  ns  in  a  picture 
g;dlery  second  lo  niiue  in  Kurope.  and  ;is 
iicquaintance  lengthens  and  deepens  the 
mute  canvases  begin  to  tell  their  story, 
one  of  the   most  interesting  in  modern 
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history.  This  is  my  excuse,  if  one  be 
needed,  for  putting  forward  in  this  place 
certain  pictures  either  painted  by  Spanish 
artists,  or  gathered  into  royal  palaces, 
long  before  the  Prado  Gallery  was  built, 
by  the  great  rulers  of  Spain.  Outside 
the  country,  one  may  say  the  city,  of 
their  residence,  they  are  quite  unknown : 
even  in  Madrid  they  are  passed  over  by 
the  great  majority  of  visitors,  who  think 
that  Spanish  art  began  and  ended  with 
Velasquez  and  Murillo. 

Spanish  pictures  had  received  sur- 
prising treatment  at  the  hands  of  British 
writers.  The  Prado  was  almost  un- 
noticed before  the  late  Mr.  Ford  wrote 
his  well-known  book,  and  after  that  for 
a  brief  space  it  was  loudly  praised,  even 
if  it  was  not  understood.  Then  reaction 
set  in,  and  modern  visitors  have  con- 
demned it  apparently  because  the  work 
of  the  greatest  Italian  masters  is  more 
attractive  than  the  work  of  the  great 
Spaniards.  The  writers  have  overlooked 
the  truth  that  the  peculiar  quality  of 
Spanish  art  is  a  reflection  of  the  national 
life,  character,  and  temperament.  It 
differed  from  Italian  work  because  of  this 
temperament,  for  many  Spaniards  studied 
in  Italy  when  Charles  V.  and  Philip  IV. 
ruled  in  Spain,  just  as  they  do  to-day 
when  Spanish  art  has  no  individuality  at 
all.  Murillo  was  one  of  the  few  great 
Spanish  painters  who  had  the  chance  of 
going  to  Italy,  and  refused  to  take  it, 
preferring  the  smaller  opportunities  that 
came  to  him  in  Seville,  the  city  of  his 
great  delight.  If  proof  be  wanted  that 
the  artistic  tastes  of  Spain  were  well 
founded  and  catholic,  a  visit  to  the  Prado 
supplies  it.  How  few  of  all  the  pictures 
that  are  ranged  within  its  walls  have 
failed  to  stand  that  great  test  of  merit, 
the  passing  of  the  years.  Much  of  the  best 
work  done  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries 
in  the  fifteenth  century  found  its  way 
to  Spain,  and  is  there  to-day,  and  the 
pictures  that  appealed  to  Charles  and 
Philip,  and  attracted  their  satraps  in 
the  tributary  and  semi-tributary  states, 
are  acknowledged  now  to  be  the  best 
work   of   their  time.     The  Renaissance 


could  not  do  for  Spain  what  it  did  for 
Italy,  and  every  painter  is  the  product 
of  his  environment.  Would  Velasquez 
have  been  possible  had  he  never  known 
the  surroundings  of  the  Court,  or 
Murillo,  had  he  lived  in  any  but  a 
Catholic  country  ?  Surely  their  gifts 
would  have  chosen  some  other  outlet, 
probably  one  less  suited  to  their  com- 
plete development. 

Two  pictures  by  Juan  de  Juanes  are 
given  in  these  pages ;  one  of  them,  the 
Holy  Family,  has  not,  I  think,  been  pub- 
lished in  England  before.  Within  the 
limits  of  his  time  and  faith  Juanes  is  a 
painter  whose  many  fine  qualities  appeal 
to  the  layman,  and  seem  to  justify  the 
title  of  ^*  The  Spanish  Raphael "  awarded 
by  his  admiring  countrymen.  He  was  a 
Valencian  by  birth,  and  the  painters  of 
that  great  district  have  been  called  fairly 
enough  the  Spanish  Venetians,  for  only 
among  the  painters  of  Valencia  do  we 
find  the  sense  of  colour  that  immortalises 
the  works  of  a  Palma  Vecchio,  a  Titian, 
or  a  Paul  Veronese.  In  addition  to  his 
fine  sense  of  colour,  Juanes  was  a  skilled 
and  accurate  draughtsman  with  a  taste 
for  highly  finished  work,  and  a  remark- 
ably dignified  conception,  the  product 
of  his  faith.  He  is  hardly  Spanish  at  all 
in  the  sense  that  painters  like  Ribalta 
and  Zurbaran  are  Spanish,  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  he  studied  in  Rome, 
and  probably  took  his  inspiration  in  part 
at  least  from  some  of  the  Italian  masters. 
His  Madonna  reminds  me  a  little  of  the 
better-known  Madonna  of  Cimabue  in 
our  National  Gallery.  The  artist's  con- 
ception of  Christ  is  very  beautiful;  it 
may  be  seen  faintly  in  these  pages  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  "  Last  Supper," 
and  in  the  Prado  there  is  a  beautiful 
single  figure  of  Christ  that  arrests  the 
attention  of  all  who  pass  beneath  it 
There  is  nothing  gloomy  or  painful 
about  the  artist's  faith  ;  the  figure  of  its 
Founder  is  full  of  mildness  and  cx)m- 
passion  and  love.  Much  as  we  admire 
it  now,  three  or  four  hundred  years  after 
it  was  painted,  it  seems  more  than  ever 
admirable  in  the  hght  of  the  times  that 
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s;i\v  it  priKiticed.  Kflij;iotis  pcrscciiiiim 
and  iiituleraiict:  could  hardly  have 
filtered  iiilu  the  he;irt  of  a  painter  who 
saw  so  much  that  was  inspiring  in  the 
central  li^nre  of  his  own  faith.  I  have 
searched  in  vain  for  Irnslworthy  details 
of  Jiianes'  hfe  and  work.  His  hcst 
paintings  are  to  be  found  in  his  native 
cily  of  Valencia,  an  attractive  hut  rather 
inaccessiWe  town.  It  lies  some  three 
hinidred  miles  due  east  of  Madrid,  and 


■•  Ilurial  of  a  Monk,"  and  the  "  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Agnes  "  ;  tu  the  latter  lie  maiiafies 
to  tell  his  stor\'  without  any  of  the 
disgust  that  a  Ribalta  or  Kiliera  would 
have  inspired.  His  should  have  been  a 
very  lovable  personality,  but  a  sileucv  as 
of  the  gi-;ive  surrounds  it,  and  he  di*- 
appears  quite  suddenly  tou'ards  the  end 
ot  the  sixteLMith  century*,  little  past 
middle  age.  and  working  for  the  honour 
of  the  Church  to  the  last.    Many  greater 
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ell-  painters  whose  life  is  more  accessible  to 

ern  our  research  inspire  less  interest. 

But  I  li,ive  clic»en  lor  reproduction  in  this 

i   a  place    a    pictme    little    known,    by   that 

ers  great     Florentine     painter    Andrea    del 

nes  Sarto.    who   was    nf    earlier    date    than 

-TV.  Jiiaues  ii4S7-i;ii|,  and   niav  have  had 

St.  s..ine  in1lnence".ip"n  hi.-;  Iviish.      It  pre- 

the  s.iit>   ihe    Holy    Mi.llK.    .;nd   the  infant 

;  in  Christ  with  Joseiih  and  an  Angel  in  the 

liis  Inregronnd.  and  two  figures  in  the  back- 
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ground,  of  which  the  child  is  the  infant 
St.  John.  The  special  interest  in  the 
artistes  picture  lies  in  the  fact  that  his 
brush  is  represented  in  all  the  great 
galleries  of  Europe,  and  this  is  the  most 
representative  piece  of  his  work  in 
Madrid.  The  original  has  a  fine  pictorial 
quality,  a  very  dexterous  handling,  and 
some  very  rich  colour.  Of  all  Italian 
painters,  del  Sarto  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
one  who  was  least  devoted  to  a  special 
school.  He  took  what  seemed  good  in 
his  eyes  from  all  the  surrounding  masters, 
and  his  breadth  of  outlook,  added  to  his 
great  natural  gifts,  make  him  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  His 
life,  which  may  be  studied  in  the  rare 
volumes  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
and  the  well-known  work  of  Vasari, 
provides  very  interesting  reading.  He 
enjoyed  an  easy,  careless  time  outside 
working  hours,  made  a  rather  romantic 
marriage  in  haste,  and,  if  Vasari,  who 
was  his  contemporary,  may  be  believed, 
had  ample  occasion  to  repent  at  leisure. 
Pictures  from  his  brush  were  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  greatest  men  in  Europe ; 
the  painter  could  even  afford  to  trick  his 
royal  patron  Francis  I.,  and  to  deceive 
Duke  Frederick  H.  of  Mantua  at  the 
request  of  Ottaviano  de  Medici.  It  is  a 
familiar  story  this  last,  but  may  bear  re- 
telling. In  the  Gallery  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  in  Florence  the  visitor  may  see 
to-day  a  remarkable  group  of  figures  by 
Raphael,  the  dominant  figure  being  the 
Pope  Leo  X.  Raphael  painted  it  for 
Ottaviano  de  Medici,  and  Frederick  of 
Mantua  wanted  it  very  badly.  Not  wish- 
ing to  refuse  so  powerful  a  friend,  but 
being  unwilling  to  part  with  a  picture 
which  he  appreciated  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  merits,  Ottaviano  de  Medici 
engaged  Andrea  del  Sarto  to  copy  the 
picture,  and  the  work  was  so  faithfully 
executed  that  years  passed  before  the 
fraud  was  discovered.  The  copy  is  now 
in  Naples,  and  may  be  compared  with 
the  original  by  any  traveller  who  is  pass- 
ing from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other. 
The  European  galleries,  and  not  a  few 
private  houses,   testify  to    Andrea    del 


Sartors  active  life  and  ceaseless  work  ;  it 
is  hard  to  realise  that  his  light  went  put 
when  he  was  but  forty-three.  One  of 
the  plagues  that  ravaged  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  claimed  him  among  its 
many  thousands  of  nameless  victims. 
To  what  heights  he  might  have  attained 
had  he  Hved  to  the  age  of  a  Titian,  for 
example,  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine, 
for  his  reputation  was  known  in  the 
civilised  parts  of  Europe  twenty  years 
before  his  death,  and  he  progressed 
steadily,  his  latest  works  being  the  best. 
Perhaps  after  all  it  was  better  for  him 
to  die  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers 
than  to  outlive  the  greatest  season  of  his 
life  as  Titian  did.  Looking  at  his  pictures 
in  a  saloon  surrounded  by  other  works, 
and  comparing  it  with  that  of  the 
Spanish  masters,  one  is  struck  by  the 
absence  of  the  deep  religious  emotion 
that  charms  us  in  Juanes,  the  emotion 
that  may  reconcile  a  number  of  spec- 
tators to  the  work  of  men  like  Ribera  and 
Zurbaran.  Andrea  del  Sarto's  gifts  appear 
to  owe  nothing  at  all  to  the  Church, 
though  so  many  of  his  subjects  were 
religious.  He  lacks  the  devotion,  for 
example,  that  moved  Murillo  to  paint  his 
famous  Christ  and  St.  Francis. 

Jusepe  Ribera,  "  Lo  Spagnoletto," 
the  strange  melancholy  painter  who 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  these 
pages,  apropos  of  his  picture  of  St.  An- 
thony of  Padua  in  the  San  Fernando 
Collection  in  Madrid,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  again  upon  the 
vigorous,  w^arped  life  that  seemed  to 
delight  in  so  much  that  was  ugly  and 
bizarre  around  it.  Another  example  of 
his  work  is  given  here  ;  the  subject  is 
Jacob's  dream,  and  one  is  able  to  see 
by  its  handling  how  very  little  the  beau- 
tiful side  of  the  story  appealed  to  the 
painter.  Yet  one  must  be  grateful  for 
small  mercies,  and  this  picture  is  at 
least  a  pleasant  one — more  pleasing  to 
the  eye  than  the  endless  sufferings 
of  monks  and  martyrs,  and  yet  not 
the  less  remarkable  for  the  purely 
artistic  quaUties  which    are    inevitably 
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minimised  in  reproduction,  Ribera  was 
the  servant  of  the  Jesuits,  and  they  at 
least  could  not  see  or  deliberately  ignored 
the  pleasant  side  of  all  sacred  history  ; 
to  them  Art  was  properly  the  servant  of 
the  Church  and  could  have  no  higher 
aim.  In  "  Lo  Spagnoletto  "  they  had  a 
servant  after  their  own  heart,  one  whose 
service  to  them  was  bounded  only  by 
his    life.     Vet    even     Hilicra    has    his 


ments  worked  part  of  their  will  with  it ; 
the  tine  shades  of  handling,  the  remark- 
able strength  and  vigour  of  the  brush- 
work  cannot  now  be  reproduced  by  the 
camera,  and  in  the  second  repioduction 
by  process,  necessary  to  transfer  the 
impression  to  the  printed  page,  much 
that  was  revealed  in  the  photograph 
must  p:iss.  Yet  when  all  is  s;ud,  we 
get  an  impression  of  a  work  whose  dig- 


moments  when  the  inspiration  of  a 
subject  moves  him  to  a  work  that 
is  dignified  in  treatment  without  being 
morbid  in  its  conception,  and  of  this 
work  I  have  a  remarkable  specimen  for 
reproduction  here.  It  is  his  "Saint 
Bartholomew."  Time  has  dealt  rather 
hardly  with  the  canvas ;  there  was  a 
brief   period  in   its  life  when  the  ele- 


nily  and  purely  artistic  quality  render 
it  worthy  of  a  countryman  of  Velasi^uez. 
When  it  was  painted  the  colour  scheme 
must  have  been  far  more  attractive  than 
in  most  of  the  painters  work,  and  in 
every  way  tlie  picture  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew does  a  great  deal  for  its 
painter's  reputation.  I  have  not  seen 
a     picture     by     Ribera     that     gives    a 
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more      pleasing     impression     to     the 
spectator. 

The  curious  "  Adoration  "  reproduced 
here  from  the  Prado  Collection  is  one 
whose  origin  is  a  little  obscure.  It  is 
apparently  a  work  of  the  Flemish  school, 
and  is  attril^utcd  to  one  "  G.  Bosch."     I 


rHf  CONCtl'Tlii\. 
Ily  ri./..lo. 

cannot  (race  the  painter.  There  have 
been  eiifintVLTs  of  llie  name  of  Bosch, 
and  iliLTc  wa-;  a  very  clever  painter  of 
Antwerp,   Haltha^iar  van   den    Bossche, 


bom  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who  became  a  master  in  the  Guild 
of  St.  Luke  very  early  in  his  life  and 
worked  in  Paris,  but  he  was  a  painter 
of  interiors  and  was  born  a  couple  of 
centnries  too  late  for  this  delightful 
triptich.  The  earhest  Spanish  art  was 
imitative  of  Italy  and 
Flanders ;  the  great  Jan 
van  Eyck  visited  Spain, 
and  the  work  of  Pedro 
Ben-uguete  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  Flemish  and 
Italian  masters.  So  the 
"  Adoration "  must  be 
leferred  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  Flemish 
jiainters  and  a  very  eariy 
period  in  the  life  of 
Spanish  painting.  It  is 
(juilo  an  attractive  work 
and  reminds  the  visitor 
of  similar  panel  work  in 
the  National  Gallery  at 
home. 

Tiepolo's  "Conception" 
is  a  verj-  attractive  and 
highly  -  tinislied  piece  of 
work  puiely  Italian  in 
treatment.  The  Virgin  is 
standing  upon  the  serjient 
that  corrupted  Eve  ;  httle 
winged  cherubim  bearing 
lilies  surround  her  on  ail 
sides,  stars  make  a  hali) 
round  her  head,  and  above 
the  stars  there  is  a  dove 
representing  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  handling  of 
the  drapery,  the  pose  of 
the  ligure,  the  dignity  of 
the  expression,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  face  combine 
to  make  the  picture  a 
remarkable  one.  It  recalls 
Rossetli's  e.\quisite  poem 
beginning — 


Here    again    the    lapse    of    time    and 
dilliculties    of    reproduction     must    l>e 
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responsible  for  the  loss  of  much  of 
the  charm  that  belonged  to  the  picture 
in  the  earlier  years.  The  Prado  Col- 
lection lias  had  a  great  deal  to  endure, 
not  the  least  of  its  troubles  being  the 
energy  of  the  restorer.  A  great  many 
pictures  have  been  "  restored,"  and  the 
restoration  has  been  completely  success- 
ful ill  ridding  them  of  their  original 
beauty.  Whether  Time's  mellowing 
touch  will  ever  blend  the  work  of  the 
misguided  enthusiast  who  meddles  with 
fine  pictures  with  the  original  master's 
work  remains  to  be  seen,  Down 
to  the  present  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  outlook  is  not  a  hopeful  one. 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  include  in 
these  pages  some  reproductions  of  the 
work  by  Antonio  Moro  and  Alonso 
Coello,  but  at  present  I  am  unable  to 
do  so.  To  these  two  artists  we  are 
indebted    for   a    remarkable    series    of 


portraits  of  high  historical  interest  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  national 
costume  of  their  day  in  its  most  minute 
details.  The  work  of  Morales  with  its 
curious  reminiscences  of  his  studies 
among  Florentine  painters  is  also  of 
high  interest,  and  until  the  work  of 
these  men,  together  with  that  of  Alonso 
Cano  and  Ihe  Herraras  is  seen,  the  full 
value  of  Spanish  art  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated. 

For  the  present  1  must  be  content  to 
draw  attention  to  one  more  picture, 
Albert  Durer's  study  of  himself — one 
of  the  inany  masterpieces  of  the  Prado 
Collection.  Its  presence  there  is  ad- 
ditional testimony  to  the  cathohcity 
of  taste  that  enabled  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  IV.  to  bring  together  the  great 
works  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  to 
make  the  art  of  the  painter  rank  higher 
than  it  had  ever  ranked  before. 


A  TALISMAN 

By  h  M.  JACOBS 


IT  must  be  quite  fifteen  years  since  I 
learnt  of  its  existence,  not  less  than 
thirteen  since  I  saw  it  with  my  own 
eyes.  The  first  time,  indeed,  it  was 
only  hinted  at  in  an  obscure  way,  and 
1  passed  it  by  as  a  joke,  or  resolved  it 
into  a  mere  metaphor.  But  the  word 
somehow  stuck  in  my  mind,  and  even 
now  drags  into  recollection  my  own 
haphazard  remark,  which  prompted 
Ned*s  first  veiled  allusion  to  the  secret 
that  had  so  transformed  his  life.  And  a 
moment's  reflection  serves  to  fix  the 
exact  date.  It  was  that  unforgettable 
Black  Tuesday,  when  the  fall  of  one  of 
the  City's  mightiest  pillars  had  shaken 
the  House  of  Credit  to  its  foundations. 

Edward  Landon  could  not  but  be 
hard  hit,  yet  I  found  no  sign  of  it  in 
his  cheery  welcome,  in  his  unruffled 
countenance.  And  this  calm  self-con- 
fidence relieved  in  great  measure  my 
own  nervous  apprehension.  I  felt 
ashamed  of  my  barely  concealed  excite- 
ment— ^what,  after  all,  was  my  stake  to 
his?  Yet  I  did  not  escape  a  touch  of 
something  akin  to  envy  at  this  reversal 
of  our  youthful  roles. 

"  How  you  have  changed,  Ned,"  said 
I,  almost  petulantly,  "  from  the  old 
Teddy  Landon  that  used  to  look  for- 
ward to  every  petty  exam,  in  fear  and 
trembling,  as  though  it  were  the  Day  of 
Judgment !  And  now,  when  it's  hailing 
bad  debts,  and  every  man  you  meet  talks 
of  ordering  sackcloth  and  ashes,  you 
take  things  as  coolly  as  if  you  possessed 
an  advance  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Fate." 

Ned  stroked  his  silky  brown  beard — 
•  which  he  had  grown  at  Mary's  special 


request,  he  explained,  so  that  she  could 
pull  it  when  he  vexed  her — and  smiled. 

*'  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  a  horrid 
fidget  in  the  old  days,"  he  said  reflec- 
tively, with  a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes, 
^^  but,  thank  Heaven,  I've  long  outgrown 
that  stage  !  I've  learnt  the  lesson  that 
worry  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  shun  it 
as  I  would  the  Deadly  Nightshade." 

''  It's  easy  enough  to  talk,"  said  I,  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  *'  but  the  thing's 
infectious  ;  it's  in  the  very  air  we 
breathe." 

'^  True,  John,"  he  replied,  in  a  curious 
tone,  *'  but  I've  been  lucky  enough  to 
hght  upon  an  antidote.  I  keep  my  own 
private  talisman  on  the  premises." 

'•  Wish  you'd  lend  it  to  me  for  a  few 
days !  "  said  I  wistfully,  as  my  mind 
reverted  to  the  dismal  outlook  of  affairs. 

^^  Not  transferable  !  "  He  shook  his 
head  with  a  strange  smile.  *'  Of  no 
value  except  to  owner  " — and,  had  I  but 
known,  this  was  my  first  glimpse  into 
the  mystery  of  his  Hfe. 

Many  months  passed  without  his 
making  the  least  allusion  to  the  matter 
again,  although  I  was  a  constant  visitor 
at  the  house.  The  soreness  which  had 
somewhat  beclouded  our  friendship  at 
the  time  of  his  engagement  to  Mary,  had 
long  since  vanished,  and  I  could  look 
upon  his  tranquil  happiness  and  his 
joyous  home  without  the  faintest  tinge 
of  jealousy,  if  not  always  without  a  pang 
of  regret.  Not,  I  hasten  to  add,  that  the 
marriage  ever  caused  any  real  estrange- 
ment between  us.  And  if  Mary  was  not 
to  be  mine,  whom  in  all  the  world  could 
I  have  preferred  to  be  her  husband 
beyond  my  dearest  friend  ?    No !  I  think 
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I  may  say  without  vanity,  few  of  the 
wedding  presents  could  have  been  more 
costly  or  more  cordial  than  my  own. 
All  the  years  I  was  in  Canada  Ned  had 
acted  as  my  London  agent ;  and  now,  I 
am  sure,  Mary  could  not  have  made  me 
more  welcome  at  the  house  had  she 
been  my  own  sister.  And  to  the 
youngster  I  was  always  ''  Uncle  John." 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
evening  when  he  unbosomed  himself 
of  his  secret  for  the  first  time — and  well 
indeed  was  it  for  Mary's  peace  of  mind 
that  this  sole  confidence  had  been  with- 
held even  from  her.  She  was  away  at 
Cromer  that  week,  and  I  had  come  in  to 
keep  Ned  company  and  enjoy  a  quiet 
smoke  in  his  cosy  study. 

Suddenly  my  roving  eye  rested  upon 
the  portrait  of  my  little  namesake. 

''  And  what  does  Master  Johnny 
write  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  The  dear  little  chap  !  "  said  his  father 
tenderly.  "  He  doesn't  worry  about  any- 
thing except  the  fear  of  friction  between 
his  canary  and  the  cat." 

"  He  won't  want  any  talisman,"  said  I, 
with  a  smile,  the  word  suddenly  coming 
into  my  head,  I  don't  know  how. 

Ned  started,  and,  in  the  vcrv  act  of 
raising  his  half-smoked  cigar  to  his  lips, 
dropped  his  hand  quickly  to  his  knee. 

'*  What  ever  do  vou  mean  ?  "  he  asked, 
in  strange  concern. 

Laughingly  I  reminded  him  of  his 
words  of  a  couple  of  years  before  ; 
never,  oddly  enough,  had  they  recurred 
to  me  until  that  moment.  But  my  gaiety 
soon  died  way  before  the  grave  and 
serious  look,  that  clearly  showed  my 
fortuitous  reminiscence  bore  a  far  deeper 
meaning  to  him  than  it  did  to  me. 

*'  I  hope  he  won't ;  but  he  may''  said 
he  at  length,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  no  light  matter, 
'*  and  for  that  reason  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  something  that  is  known  to  no  other 
living  soul — not  even  to  Mary." 

I  looked  at  him  to  see  if  he  was 
quizzing  me,  but  Ned  Landon  was  the 
last  man  in  the  w^orld  to  *^  get  at "  any 
one. 


"  You  know,  John,"  he  went  on 
earnestly,  '*  you  are  to  be  one  of  my 
executors " 

''  Pshaw,  man  !  "  1  cried.  ''  You'll  be 
mine  first " 

**  We  shall  see,"  said  Edward,  smiling, 
''  or  at  least  one  of  us  will.  But,  if  any- 
thing happens  to  me  before  Johnny  is 
old  enough  to  decide  for  himself,  1  want 
you  to  do  so  for  him.  You  won't  mind, 
old  fellow  ? "  and  he  came  over  and 
placed  his  hand  coaxingly  on  my  arm. 

I  felt  not  a  little  moved,  but  also  a 
good  deal  puzzled. 

**  By  no  means,"  said  I,  trying  to  shake 
off  with  a  jest  the  uneasy  feeling  that 
was  slowly  creeping  over  me,  "  provided 
that  there's  nothing  of  the  Black  Art  in 
it  I" 

'*  Oh,  no  ! "  he  replied,  without  the 
ghost  of  a  smile.  '*  It's  a  good  fairy. 
And,  best  of  all,  it  has  worked  its 
miracles  so  far  by  doing  absolutely 
nothing." 

This  was  getting  too  paradoxical  for 
me  to  try  to  follow,  and  all  my  vague 
conjectures  melted  away  into  nothing- 
ness. 

'*  Pray,  where  do  you  keep  this  precious 
creature  ? "  I  asked,  banteringly.  **  At 
the  Zoo  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied  quietly,  **  in  this  very 
room — in  here,"  and  moving  over  to  the 
small  iron  safe  that  stood  by  the  side  of 
his  desk,  he  beat  a  tattoo  with  his  fingers 
upon  the  top. 

I  had  often  rallied  him  upon  this  ugly 
safe,  and  he  had  given  a  hundred  jesting 
explanations  of  its  presence.  Yet  he 
never  condescended  to  explain  its  true 
raison  ifctre,  nor,  in  all  my  visits,  had  I 
once  seen  it  opened. 

Now  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  small 
ring  that  held  two  keys,  and  inserted 
one  of  these  in  the  keyhole.  Then,  all 
at  once,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  fear  of 
intruders,  he  strode  quickly  to  the  door 
of  the  room  and  locked  it — a  strange 
precaution,  thought  I,  seeing  that  besides 
ourselves  there  was  but  one  solitary 
servant  in  the  house.  And  this  filled 
me  with   a   vague    uneasiness    and  in- 


quietude.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  my 
curiosity  grew  all  the  keener  ;  what  on 
earth,  I  wondered,  was  he  going  to  show 
me?    Without   another   word  he  flung 
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strained  expectation  I  burst  into  a  peal 
of  laughter. 

"So  your  good  fairy  is  invisible   to 
mortal  eyes? "  I  cried. 


t../  A>./ 


open  the  door  of  the  safe.  Eagerly  I 
pressed  foru'ard  and  peered  inside.  It 
was  empty !  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  bare  blue 
walls  I    And  in  the  reaction  from  my 


Ned  did  not  reply  ;  only  looked  at  me 
reproachfully.  Then,  with  the  other 
key,  he  proceeded  to  unlock  a  drawer  at 
the  bottom  of  the  safe.  Easily  he  pulled 
this  out,  and  placed  it  on  the  table. 
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With  curiosity  reawakened,  I  took 
note  of  its  contents.  All  I  could  see 
was  a  large  blue  envelope.  I  drew 
back,  disappointed.  Ned  saw  the  move- 
ment, and  shook  his  head. 

"  This  is  my  talisman,"  said  he  quietly, 
yet  not  without  a  deep  undercurrent  of 
excitement,  as  he  placed  the  packet  in 
my  hand.  With  intense  surprise  I 
marked  how  his  own  hand  trembled 
as  he  held  it.  Indeed,  his  whole  manner 
betrayed  something  of  the  reverence 
with  which  one  guards  a  priceless  vase  ; 
nay,  was  there  not,  too,  something  of  the 
dread  with  which  one  clutches  a  veno- 
mous snake  ?  Strangely  his  eye  followed 
the  movements  of  my  fingers  as  I  turned 
the  packet  over  and  over,  examining  it 
minutely.  Yet  I  was  but  little  wiser  at 
the  end  than  at  the  beginning. 

It  v/as  about  ten  inches  by  HvGy  and 
less  than  half  an  inch  thick  ;  it  showed 
marks  of  frequent  handling  ;  apparently 
it  contained  some  document  or  docu- 
ments. But,  whatever  these  might  be, 
I  could  not  well  determine,  for  the 
envelope  was  securely  sealed  with  red 
wax.  '' Securely,"  indeed,  is  hardly  an 
adequate  term,  for  not  only  w^as  there 
the  clear-cut  impression  of  the  family 
crest,  but  the  wax — save  for  one  small 
gap — ran  so  as  completely  to  cover  the 
joints  of  the  flap.  And  the  Landon's 
motto,  *'  Noli  mc  iaiigcrc^^^  read  now  with 
a  peculiar  appositeness,  for  the  original 
owner  of  the  packet  had  evidently  deter- 
mined to  make  it  difficult  enough  for 
any  one  to  touch  the  contents.  But 
who  was  he  ?  That  was  the  only  piece 
of  information  I  could  discover,  for  in 
ink  that  had  long  lost  its  freshness 
was  written,  ^*  To  my  son,  Edward 
Landon." 

I  looked  up  at  Ned,  who  had  made 
not  the  least  sound  during  the  progress 
of  my  investigation.  His  lips  wore  an 
enigmatical  smile,  from  which  the  only 
thing  I  could  deduce  was  that  I  was 
wasting  my  lime.  So  I  put  the  packet 
down  again  upon  the  table,  and  shook 
my  head  with  a  sigh  of  mock  despair. 
"  Give  it  up  ! "  said  I.    "  Can't  say  Tve 


learnt  much  about  your  magic  spells. 
What's  inside  ? " 

'*/  donH  know!^^  replied  Ned,  with  a 
low,  nervous  laugh,  yet  looking  me 
unflinchingly  in  the  face. 

For  the  moment  I  was  staggered  ;  then 
I  felt  distinctly  annoyed. 

*'  Oh,  come  !  "  said  I  pettishly,  nettled 
at  this  unexpected  damping  of  the 
curiosity  he  had  so  successfully  aroused. 
"  Don't  be  absurd  !  If  you've  changed 
your  mind,  say  so,  and  be  done  with  it^ 
I'm  sure  I  don't  wish  to  pry  into  your 
secrets." 

**  Don't  be  huffy,  old  fellow,"  said 
Ned,  in  that  simple,  earnest  tone  which 
still  went  as  straight  to  my  heart  as  it 
did  on  the  day  when  we  vowed  a  life- 
long friendship.  ''  I  know  no  more  than 
you  what  the  packet  contains.  Can't 
you  see  the  seal's  unbroken  ?  " 

I  felt  ashamed  of  my  pique  and  said 
so  ;  but  I  understood  none  the  more. 

**  Then  how  can  this  be  of  such  service 
to  you  ? "  asked  I,  now  quite  at  a  loss. 
''  Why,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it 
might  as  well  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 


sea. 


» 


'^  It  is  extraordinary,  I  admit,"  said 
Ned  frankly,  ''yet,  none  the  less,  this 
unopened  packet  has  had  the  greatest 
influence  upon  my  life.  But  listen  while 
I  tell  you  all  I  myself  know  of  it." 

When  we  had  settled  down  again,  he 
went  on  thoughtfully — 

''You  will  probably  remember  how 
my  father  was  suddenly  stricken  down, 
for  we  were  on  our  holidays  together 
when  I  was  summoned  to  his  death-bed. 
I  found  him  awaiting  my  arrival  with 
feverish  impatience.  He  was  fully 
conscious  still,  and  aware  of  his 
approaching  end.  With  scant  ceremony 
he  cut  short  my  protestations  of  grief." 

'*  '  There  is  no  time  for  vain  regrets,' 
said  he,  mustering  up  all  his  remaining 
strength  with  an  effort  distressing  to 
witness.  '  Something  I  have  to  tell  you 
before  I  go.  In  my  private  desk  you 
will  find  a  blue  packet  addressed  to  you. 
I  meant  to  tell  you  of  it  before,  but, 
thank  God,  there  is  yet  time.  •    That 
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packet,  Ned,  contains  what  will  save 
you  in  case  of  need — of  urgent  need  ' — 
and  he  sank  back,  breathless,  exhausted. 

**  *  Yes,  father,'  I  said,  wonderingly. 
I  Could  this  be  delirium  ?  *  But  let  us 
hope ' 

'*  '  Only  in  case  of  imminent  ruin — of 
threatening  dishonour — of  direst  peril,' 
he  burst  forth  excitedly.  '  Only  when 
you  can  see  no  earthly  escape  from 
destruction.  Swear  to  me  you  will 
never  open  it  otherwise  ! ' 

**  *  Calm  yourself/  said   I,  soothingly, 

*  and  all  will  yet  be  well.' 

*'  For  all  answer  he  looked  at  me  with 
a  glance  that  Hashed  a  world  of  pained 
reproach.  Then,  as  if  too  exhausted  to 
speak  further,  he  closed  his  eyes  with  a 
groan  and  a  gesture  of  despair  that  tilled 
me  with  remorse. 

•*  *  I  will  do  all  you  wish,*  said  I  hastily ; 

*  I  will  not  open  the  packet  except  in 
gravest  need — I  swear  it  I ' 

*'  Oh,  the  immense  relief  his  pallid 
face  expressed  !  And  for  an  instant  the 
blood  seemed  to  return  to  it  once  more. 

**  *  Thank  God,'  he  murmured  with  a 
joyful  sigh,  '  now  1  can  die  content ! 
But  remember,'  he  went  on  f.iintly,  with 
a  tinal  flicker  of  energy,  '  it  will  snatch 
you  from  the  jaws  of  ruin — but  not  for 
nothing.  It  is  a  resource  more  powerful 
than  you  dream  of — but  it  will  have  to 
be  paid  for  .  .  .  and  the  price  will  be 
high — you  may  curse  the  day  you  first 
knew  it — I  have  ever  shrunk  from  paying 
it — I  am  glad ' 

"  In  vain  I  had  tried  to  stay  these 
broken  words,  which  taxed  so  terribly 
his  ebbing  life.  But  now,  alas  !  there 
was  no  need  for  my  endeavours  ;  he 
could  speak  no  more — he  never  spoke 
again. 

**  The  scene  will  haunt  me  to  my 
dying  day.  Yet,  at  hrst,  I  strove  to  dis- 
miss it  from  my  mind,  as  the  outcome  of 
a  delirious  imagination.  So  that  you 
may  well  conceive  the  shock,  when  on 
going  through  my  poor  father's  papers, 
I  came  across  the  packet  in  the  very 
place  he  had  mentioned.  And  here  it 
is — just  as  it  was  then.     I  have  kept  my 
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oath — I  have  never  opened  it.  And, 
please  God,  I  shall  hand  it  on,  with  seal 
unbroken,  to  my  son." 

Here  Ned  ended  his  narrative,  and 
remained  for  some  time  lost  in  thought. 
And  then  he  looked  inquiringly,  half- 
imploringly  at  me. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  remarkable  legacy," 
said  I,  hardly  knowing  what  to  think. 
'*  But  have  you  no  ide:i  of  what  the 
packet  may  contain  ?  " 

**  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  said 
Ned  decisively. 

"  Might  it  not  be."  I  suggested 
cautiously,  *'  that  although  vour  father 
was  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  packet's 
existence,  he  was  as  to  its  importance  ?  " 

'*  No  I  "  replied  Xed  emphatically, 
with  the  air  of  one  defending  the 
cherished  prepossession  of  a  lifetime. 
'*  No  I  I  could  stake  my  soul  upc^n  it  ! 
If  you  had  heard  my  poor  at  her — no, 
I  am  as  certain  as  1  am  of  anything  in 
this  world  that  in  this  envelope  lies 
speedy  relief  from  any  material  trouble. 
And,  John,"  he  went  on  earnestly,  *'  you 
remember  how  you  used  to  hammer 
awav  at  me  in  the  old  davs  for  mv  lack 
of  self-conlidence  ?  Now,  you  say  you 
wonder  at  the  change.  Well,  this 
packet  has  worked  the  miracle.  At 
first  it  was  the  mainstay  of  my  increased 
assurance,  but  now  I  think  I  am  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone.  You  cannot 
imagine  how  infinitely  my  courage  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  knowledge 
that  in  case  of  need  I  had  something  to 
use  as  a  last  resort — that  I  had  but, 
literally,  to  lift  my  finger  and  aid  would 
come." 

''  But  has  the  finger  never  itched  to 
break  the  seal  and  call  up  the  mysterious 
Slave  of  the  Blue  Packet  ? "  I  queried, 
with  growing  interest.  *'  Have  you 
never  thought  of  opening  it?" 

"  Have  I  not  ? "  said  Ned,  with  a 
curious  laugh.  '*  How  often  have  I  sat 
in  this  ver>-  chair,  and  wondered  whether 
the  time  had  come.  You  may  laugh  if 
you  will,  but  I  felt  torn  between  hope 
and  dread  like  the  fisherman  with  the 
Genie  in  the  Bottle.     Twice,  indeed,  I 
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have  been  within  an  ace  of  break-  "  I ! 
ing  the  seal,  but  even  then,  something  be  ?  " 
held  me   back — and   I'm  glad  of 

ii  tn-d^y." 

Again  1  took  up  the  packet,  and 
idly  toyed  with    it  awhile.     How 

iny  scores  of  such  en- 
velopes had  1  seen,  con- 
taining     nothing      more 
striking   than   "This  in- 
denture witnesseth."     I 
looked    up    at    Ned. 
He  was  gazing  at  me 
with    a   singular    ex- 
pression on  his  face. 

"There  is  a  pecii- 


I  started.     "  How   could  that 


That  night  iktfremUt4 
la  U  my  jvi/i." 


liar  fitness  In  my  telling  you  of  all 
people,"  said  he,  "for,  strangely  enough 
on  each  occasion,  il  was  you  who  were 
unwittingly  the  cause." 


"  Yuu  will  sec,"  he  went  on  quietly. 
"  The  first  time  was  just  before  I  became 
engaged  to  Mary.  Those  days  were  the 
inost  anxious  of  mj-life.     I  needn't  say 
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how  fond  I  was  of  her  ;  but  yet  I  dared 
not  ask  her  to  be  my  wife.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  going  wrong  ;  what  pros- 
pect had  I  of  giving  her  a  decent  home  ? 
And — how  shall  I  tell  you  ? — it  was  you 
I  feared  more  than  all.  As  a  climax 
came  news  of  your  Canadian  windfall — 
I  felt  sure  you  would  ask  her  before  you 
sailed '^ 

"  You  were  right,  Ned,''  I  interposed, 
with  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  smile  ; 
although  the  bitterness  of  it  all  had 
long  since  vanished. 

He  came  over  to  me  and  pressed  my 
hand  ;  then  paced  up  and  down  the 
room,  as  he  continued,  half  to  himself — 

"  The  very  thought  of  losing  her 
maddened  me.  What  should  I  do  ?  I 
struggled  hard,  but  in  all  my  mental 
turmoil  it  was  only  the  temptation  that 
stood  out  clear.  At  last  I  took  the 
packet  in  my  hand.  *  This  must  cut 
the  knot/  said  I.  *  This  shall  end  my 
doubts,'  and  I  put  my  linger  on  the  seal. 
See,  here  is  where  I  had  already  broken 
off  a  piece  of  the  wax.  But  in  the  ver>' 
act,  I  bethought  myself  of  my  father's 
dying  injunction — and  my  oath.  Had  I 
really  arrived  at  the  last  extremity — the 
very  last  ?  Why  not  boldly  challenge 
the  future,  and  venture  to  ask  Mary  ? 
After  all,  the  packet  would  remain — 
could  I  not  always  have  recourse  to  it 
later  ?  With  a  desperate  resolve  I  thrust 
the  tempter  from  my  sight — I  drove 
straight  to  Mar>''s  house  ;  that  night  she 
promised  to  be  my  wife. 

**As  if  by  magic,  from  that  ver^'  day 
my  prospects  brightened ;  and  six  months 
later,  we  were  married.  I  hope  —  I 
believe — she  has  regretted  the  step  as 
little  as  I.  So  you  see,  John/'  he  ended, 
with  a  smile,  *'  how  greatly  this  unopened 
packet  has  helped  me.  Without  it  to 
fall  back  upon,  I  should  never  have 
dared." 

'^  And  the  other  time  ?"  I  asked,  after 
a  moment's  pause. 

**  The  second  time,"  he  replied  gravely, 
"  occurred  only  four  years  ago,  when  the 
sight  of  your  American  securities  proved 
the  last  straw  on  my  cashier's  honesty. 


and  he  coolly  walked  off  with  every 
farthing's-worth  he  could  lay  his  hand 
on.  You  may  imagine  my  feelings.  I 
could  not  possibly  make  good  the  amount 
of  the  theft.  Once  more,  in  my  distress, 
I  took  up  the  packet.  Ruin  stared  me  in 
the  face — again  I  hesitated — I  swore  a 
solemn  oath  I  would  wait  until  it  put  its 
hand  upon  my  shoulder.  It  never  did. 
The  man  was  arrested,  and  nearly  all 
the  valuables  recovered.  So  I  could 
breathe  once  more,  and  still  hold  up  my 
head.  And  my  good  genius — or  my  evil 
genius — lies  still  shut  up  and  unknown." 

'*So  be  it!"  said  I,  musingly.  *' But 
what  part  have  I  to  play  in  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  want  you,  old  fellow,"  said  Ned, 
*'  in  case  the  end  comes  suddenly,  to  act 
for  my  boy  in  this  as  in  other  matters. 
Will  you  do  mc  that  service  ? "  he  asked 
appeaHngly. 

"  Willingly,"  I  replied,  not  without 
emotion  ;  ''  and  here  is  my  hand  upon  it. 
But  I  hope  we  shall  neither  of  us  see 
this  uncanny  thing  again." 

''  Amen  !  "  cried  Ned  ;  but  the  wish 
was  not  destined  to  be  realised. 

Not  long  after  this,  I  returned  to 
Toronto,  where  I  remained  for  quite  a 
number  of  years.  I  heard  from  Ned 
from  time  to  time,  and  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  all  was  going  well  with  him.  Affairs 
were  prospering  ;  Mary  kept  ever  young  ; 
their  son  was  growing  up  to  a  bright 
manhood  ;  what  more  could  man  desire  ? 
Yet  I  never  opened  one  of  his  welcome 
letters  without  giving  a  thought  to  what 
might  well  be,  yet  never  was,  mentioned 
therein — the  sealed  packet. 

Glad  as  I  was  to  learn  there  was 
nothing  to  call  for  its  opening,  I  could 
not  help  my  fancy  running  riot  whenever 
it  played  upon  those  mysterious  con- 
tents. I  will  not  set  down  here  all  the 
wild  conjectures  that  served  to  while 
away  many  an  idle  or  sleepless  hour. 
Might  not,  urged  one  of  the  soberest, 
here  be  concealed  the  title-deeds  of 
some  great  estate  won  by  dishonourable 
means  ?  Perhaps  remorse  had  feared  a 
curse  upon  the  ill-gotten  gains  that  greed 
still  could  not  bring  itself  to  relinquish. 

2— a 
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Yet  had  not  old  John  Landon  been 
universally  esteemed  as  the  soul  of 
probity  and  honour  ? 

And  sometimes  I  would  laugh  at  my 
own  fantastic  theories.  Why  should 
there  be  anything  out  of  the  common 
in  the  packet ;  nay,  going  to  the  other 
extreme,  why  should  there  be  anything 
at  all  ?  Perhaps  the  whole  thing 
was  a  hoax — a  beneficent  hoax,  it  is 
true,  for  I  could  not  doubt  the  good 
influence  it  had  exercised  upon  my  dear 
friend's  life.  .  Yet,  looking  back  upon 
that  deathbed  scene  that  had  left  on 
Ned  so  ineffaceable  an  impression,  this 
hypothesis  seemed  even  more  chimerical 
and  far-fetched  than  the  others. 

One  morning  I  heard  from  Ned  that 
he  had  just  marked  little  Johnny's 
twenty-first  birthday  by  taking  him  into 
partnership.  Good  Heaven,  how  the 
years  flew  !  All  day  long  the  thought  of 
Ned  and  Mary  was  continually  running 
through  my  brain,  and  that  evening,  as 
I  sat  and  dozed  in  my  solitary  room, 
Memory  peeped  through  Fancy's  kaleido- 
scope upon  strange  combinations  of  the 
shifting  past,  that  left  me  unutterably 
sad.  And  then  it  seemed  to  me  I  was 
once  more  in  Ned's  study,  and  Ruin 
was  loudly  knocking  at  the  door,  and  the 
sealed  packet  lay  before  us.  But  still 
Ned  would  not  break  the  seal,  and  it  was 
I  that  in  the  end  feverishly  tore  off  the 
cover.  And  lo  !  inside  was  but  another 
packet,  and  then  another  and  another, 
like  a  Chinese  puzzle,  until  the  last, 
which  contained  a  white  powder. 
"  This  is  the  tahsman,"  cried  Ned. 
Eagerly  he  snatched  it  from  my  hand, 
and  exultantly  swallowed  the  powder. 
Then  he  fell  a  corpse  at  my  feet — and  I 
woke  in  a  fit  of  nervous  trembling,  glad 
to  find  at  last  that  all  was  but  an 
unpleasant  dream. 

Two  months  after  this  I  finally  wound 
up  my  affairs  in  the  colony  and  sailed 
for  England.  Urgent  business  calling  me 
up  North,  I  had  just  time  to  shake  Ned's 
hand  at  his  City  oflice,  on  my  way  to 
King's  Cross.  He  was  looking  wonder- 
fully hale  and  well,  which  he  laughingly 


excused  by  his  having  just  returned  from 
the  longest  holiday  he  and  Mary  had 
ever  spent  together.  And  it  was  not  to 
be  the  last ;  had  he  not  taken  to  himself 
a  new  partner  ? 

This  one  knew  me  at  once,  though  I 
completely  failed  to  recognise  my  little 
Johnny  in  the  stalwart  youth  that  over- 
topped us  both  by  a  head.  How 
delighted  I  was  to  be  with  my  old  friends 
once  more,  and,  on  their  part,  they 
seemed  overjoyed  to  see  me  !  Indeed, 
I  was  only  allowed  to  proceed  to  the 
station  upon  giving  a  solemn  promise, 
that  on  my  return  I  would  drive  straight 
from  it  to  the  house. 

As  it  chanced,  my  business  proved 
difficult  to  settle,  and  it  was  a  month 
before  I  came  back  to  town.  I  could 
scarce  believe  my  own  eyes  !  What  a 
change  had  come  over  the  appearance 
of  my  old  friend  !  Was  it  possible  that 
a  few  weeks  could  have  aged  a  man  by 
twenty  years  ?  I  started  back  in  pained 
surprise  as  he  came  forward  to  welcome 
me  in  the  old  study,  with  a  constrained 
smile  upon  his  haggard  countenance. 
And,  for  the  first  time  since  I  knew  him, 
he  shunned  my  eye.  1  was  filled  with  a 
vague  alarm — whatever  could  have 
happened  in  the  interval  ? 

**  Good  Heavens,  man,  you're  ill !  "  I 
cried  anxiously,  as  I  retained  his  hot  and 
trembling  hand. 

He  smiled  bitterly. 

''  So  would  you  be,  John,"  he  replied, 
wearily,  *'  if  you  had  had  my  share  of 
sleep  for  the  past  fortnight,  and  the 
prospect  that  awaits  me  to-morrow." 

^'  What  has  happened  ? "  I  asked  in 
deep  concern. 

*'John,"  he  cried,  with  a  groan, 
convulsively  pressing  my  hand,  ^'  I  am  a 
ruined  man  !  And  even  that  is  not  the 
worst ! " 

Then  he  told  me  the  story  of  the 
disaster  that  had  suddenly  overwhelmed 
him.  During  his  prolonged  holiday,  his 
son  had  plunged  into  a  vast  specula- 
tion of  a  dazzling  speciousness.  On 
Edward's  return,  it  was  too  late  to  with- 
draw, save  at  a  vast  sacrifice.    But  how 


he  wished  that  he  had  made  it,  whatever 
the  cost !  For  now  the  loss  had  reached 
an  enormous  amount,  and  to-morrow  he 
would  be  called  upon  for  a  sum  he 
conld  never  hope  to  pay.  And,  worst  of 
all,  it  was  by  no  means  certiin  whether 
Johnny's  recklessness  wuuld  nut  c-xjiosl- 
him  to  a  ci  iminal  ch;irge.  The  poor  lad 
was  overwhelmed  with  remorse — but 
what  conld  be  done  ? 

■■  It  will  kill  Mary,"  ended  Ned, 
in  a  broken  voice,  covering  hi; 
eyes  with  his  hand  ;  and  I 
thought  how  little  less  would 
be  the  effect  upon  liim.  I  felt 
keenly  for  my  old  friend  ;  his 
sorrow  cut  me  to  the  heart. 

"  Ned,"    said    I    gently,    •'  we 
are  brothere,  art-  we  not  ?    Come, 
let   us    put   our    heads    togetliei. 
1  have  not  doi 
see  you  through  !  " 

Needless   to  say,    1   did 
expect  from    Ned   any  eftu 
demonstration  of  gratitude  ; 
yet  1  was  hardly  prepared 
for  his  amaziug  reception  ^if 
my   well-meant 
offer.  Hestared 
at  Mie  strangely, 
and  then  burst 
into   a    peal    of 
bitter  inockin,;; 
laughter    th:i'. 
made    my 
blood      run 
cold.     I   felt 
more    grieved 
than    hurt,  and 
looked   at   him 
sorrowfully. 
Then  I  saw  him 
flush  to  his  very 
eyebrows,    and 
he    turned    his 
head    aside    to 
hide  his  tears. 

"  Forgive  me,  John,"  lie  cried  iu  deep 
emotion,  "  1  will  not  insult  you  with  my 
thanks.  But  do  you  know  how  much  is 
in  question  ? "  and  he  named  a  sum 
which  staggered  me.     My  whole  fortune 


would  have  been  but  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean. 

Poor  Ned  !     My  heart  went  out  to  him 
in  pity.     To  come  to  such  a  pass  after 


A  hand /III  ff  ii:ir 


1   U'aj  a//  l/ial  rimaiiud  of  Ihi  mystiriotts  packil. 

SO  many  years  of  honourable  toil !  And 
then,  an  idea  that  had  t>een  hovering  on 
the  border  of  my  brain  ever  since  I 
entered  the  room,  suddenly  flashed  into 
clear    consciousness.     His   eye    caught 
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mine  in  a  dull  gleam  of  intelligence,  and 
I  could  see  he  shared  my  thought. 

"Yes,  old  friend,"  said  he  sadly,  ''do 
you  think  that  remedy  is  for  one  moment 
absent  from  my  mind  ?  Night  and  day 
have  I  brooded  over  it — yet,  as  I  have 
grown  older,  I  have  ever  shrunk  more 
and  more  from  this  unknown  source  of 
aid.  But  I  shall  wait  no  longer,"  he 
ended,  in  growing  excitement, — *'  no 
other  earthly  help  can  save  me  now  !  " 

In  deep  agitation  he  strode  up  and 
down  the  room  ;  then,  with  an  air  of 
resolution,  marched  straight  to  the  old 
safe  and  opened  it.  In  a  minute  he  held 
in  his  hand  the  well-remembered  blue 
packet.  I  felt  my  heart  beat  faster,  as 
though  I  were  a  boy  again.  Now,  at 
length,  was  the  mystery  of  so  many  years 
to  be  solved.  With  all  my  heart  I  hoped 
it  would  not  disappoint  us — with  all  my 
soul  I  prayed  that  it  would  have  no  evil 
consequences.  I  saw  Ned's  lips  move 
too,  as  he  tore  open  the  packet.  From 
the  inside  he  slowly  drew  out — another 
envelope.  This  also  was  carefully 
sealed.  I  held  my  breath  as  I  looked  at 
the  superscription.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  written  many,  many  years  ago,  and 
the  faded  ink  traced  the  address  :  "  To 
my  son,  John  Landon.  Not  to  be 
opened,  save  in  the  last  extreme." 

Ned  sank  trembling  into  a  chair. 

"  It  is  my  grandfather's  handwriting  I " 
said  he  hoarsely.     *'  I  know  it  well ! " 

He  remained  for  some  time  lost  in 
thought,  clutching  the  precious  packet 
in  his  hand.  I  looked  at  him  anxiously. 
Was  he  not  going  to  open  it  after  all  ? 

"  So  my  father  had  it  from  his  father," 
he  murmured,  in  almost  inaudible  tones, 
"  and  never  opened  it,  in  spite  of  all  the 
troubles  he  passed  through  !  And  I — am 
/  to  have  less  courage  than  he  ?  Am  I 
to  be  the  one  to  desecrate  this  sacred 
trust  ?  " 

I  dared  not  advise  one  way  or  the 


other.  I  felt  it  was  a  matter  for 
himself  alone. 

*'  No  ! "  he  almost  shouted,  rising 
suddenly,  with  an  air  of  final  desperate 
resolution.  "  I  shall  not  open  it— even 
now.     Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst ! " 

He  looked  at  me.  I  had  nothing  to 
say. 

''John,"  he  continued  more  quietly, 
but  no  less  decisively,  in  spite  of  his  half- 
apologetic  manner,  "  I  may  seem  to  you 
weak  and  foolish — superstitious  perhaps 
— but  I  cannot  open  it,  even  yet.  To- 
morrow I  shall  stand  face  to  face  with 
disgrace — and  I  shall  face  it  out.  Let 
the  blow  fall.  Mine  is  the  blame — as  I 
have  sown,  so  shall  I  reap.  And  then, 
for  Johnny's  sake  I  will  invoke  the 
packet's  aid,  and  pay  myself  whatever 
price  it  asks.  To-morrow,  at  this  hour,  I 
shall  break  the  seal." 

But  the  packet  was  destined  never  to 
be  opened.  Chief  among  the  few  places 
where  miracles  still  happen  occasionally 
in  this  twentieth  century  is  the  Stock 
Market.  And  one  occurred  there  the 
next  morning  ;  swift  and  unforeseen  as 
lightning  in  the  summer  sky,  the  delirium 
of  hope  replaced  the  panic  of  fear — 
"  slump  "  was  succeeded  by  "  boom  " — 
and  before  the  sun  set  that  day,  Ned  had 
gained,  not  lost,  a  fortune. 

Two  weeks  later,  an  electric  wire 
became  heated  to  redness,  Ned's  house 
caught  lire,  and  the  back  part  of  it  was 
completely  gutted.  As  soon  as  we  could 
safely  venture,  I  went  with  him  to  view 
the  ruins.  The  first  thing  we  came 
across  was  the  battered  wreck  of  the 
old  safe,  which  had  crashed  through  the 
burning  floor.  And  a  handful  of 
charred  ashes,  that  crumbled  away  into 
nothingness  at  our  touch,  was  all  that 
remained  of  the  mysterious  packet 

I  looked  at  Ned,  wondering  how  he 
would  take  it. 

"  Thank  God  1 "  he  cried  fervently. 
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IF  Yam;if;uchi  h;id  not  rcprfsenled  us, 
withinit  diii;  acciinicy,  as  ■■  Lffjatiun 
Latlies,"\vi;  should  ii(it  liavu  jj"'  i"''>  Hie 
railway  station.  For  a  ^rt:ai  military 
prince  was  travt-lliu);.  We  arrived  late, 
and  found  cords  stretched  so  (hat  rick- 
shaws iiiii^hl  not  enter.  Soldiers  stO()d 
in  line.  Vermili()n  suns  lloated  aloft, 
and  many  paper  lanterns.  The  band 
strnek  up.  Our  case  seemed  hopeles^i. 
Suddenly,  YamaHuchi  spied  a  friend 
inside — a  t;endeman  in  a  blue  kimono 
and  brown  billycock,  who  fora,yed  for 
the    slationuiaster.     Yani.igiichi     issued 


proudly  from  the  colloquy  that  ensued, 
and  the  harriers  were  lowered. 

"  Jap:iiiesc  people  for  English  Legation 
people  very  polite,"  said  Yamaguchi. 
■■  Please  mucli  thank." 

There  was  no  time  to  "  much  thank." 
An  official  with  a  j^ilt  chr^'santhcmum  in 
his  cap  rushed  us  through.  We  just 
saw  the  Prince  fietlinj;  into  his  compart- 
ment, followed  byastriiiji  of  small,  brisk 
officers  wearing  stars  and  medals. 

Yamaf^uchi's  friend  put  us  into  a 
saloon  carriage.  Yamajjnchi,  in  advance 
with   the    lufyjage.   rushed   back  for  a 
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frantic  word.  "That  Cinveriior  of  Pro- 
vince," lit-  whispcrt-d,  iiidicitliuji  a  I'at 
Japanese  gentleman  sittiii!^  on  his  heels 
ill  a  corner  of  the  long-cushioned  seat. 
Yamaguchi  \v;is  always  terrihly  afraid 
that  we  should  commit  solecism^*.  I'er- 
haps  he  had  had  experience  of  ttmrist 
manners.  The  Governor  of  I'rovince 
signed  for  a  pot  of  tea  and  a  Japanese 
newspaper,  both  of  which  were  handed 
in  to  him,  and  the  tr.iin  steamed  out. 
The  Governor  produced  a  porcelain 
cup  out  of  a  bag  of  lovely  brocade. 
Then  he  found  a  Hat,  brown  bo.\,  filled 
with  balls  of  rice,  and  a  pair  of  chop- 
sticks, and  settled  to  his  repast. 

At  the  next  station,  a  dainty  creature 
entered  —  exquisitely  Japanese — in  a 
kimono  of  dove-coloured  crape,  a  bro- 
cade 061  of  pale  blue  and  gold  and 
spotless  labis.  She  put  down  a  little 
square  of  pink  crape  to  sit  upon,  and 
laid  on  her  knees  another  of  pale  blue. 
There  was  an  artistic  touch  of  blue  in 
her  neck-fold  and  also  in  her  hair, 
which  was  hke  shining  black  satin  shot 


with  brown,  and  w.i^  arranged  in  a  big 
loiip.  lier  wee  ears  peepiny  below  the 
side  waves.  Her  skin  w.is  worked  up 
with  paint  and  pnwder  to  the  bloom  of 
a  rose  petal.  She  had  little  brown 
hands  showing  from  out  of  her  wide 
sleeves.  fc:very  now  and  then  she 
would    moisten    her    foretiuger    at    her 


lip 


loth     he 


The  turn  of  her  hea<l  was  bewitching. 
The  old  gentleman  handed  her  a  book, 
smiling  benignly.  She  accepted  it  with 
shy  dignity,  and  re  id.  begiiming  ap- 
parently at  the  end — but  thai  seems  the 
wav  to  read  books  in  Japan. 

\\'e  were  on  our  way  to  Xikko. 

The  train  ran  through  irregular  squares 
of  ripe  corn  and  hemp,  and  alung  swampy 
tracts,  green  with  up-springiiig  rice. 
Here  and  there,  was  a  lotus  lake,  or  a 
poppy  garden.  Men  and  women,  in 
straw  mushroom  lials,  stood  knee-deep 
in  the  muck  of  the  paddy  fields,  and 
there  sounded  continuously  the  murmur 
of  streams  and  of  trickling  runlets,  as 
the  sluices  lay  open  for  the  flooding  of 
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the  lice  patclies.  Now,  spraatl  a  plan- 
tation of  youiig  crypto  merias,  their 
red- brown  stems  like  granite  pillars 
siipporlinf*  the  yrecn  arches  above ; 
now,  a  farmhouse  aniong  cherry-trees 
where  peasants  were  th resin nj"  corn 
with  clumsy  wooden  flails  ;  and  by  and 
by,  after  Utsononiiya,  came  the  fantastic 
shapes  of  the  Nikko  mountains,  hazy 
with  mist,  and  dimly  outlined  against  a 
grey  sky,  A  shower  swept  down  from 
them  over  the  garden  plain.  Darkness 
crept  lip  stealthily,  anti  through  it  one 
ciinld  see  parallel  with  the  train  the 
wall-like  side  o(  the  twentv-seven  mile 


aveime  of  cryptomerias  which  stretched 
along  like  a  great  shadow  with  fantxisti- 
cally  turn  edges.  Xow  the  train  stopped  ; 
there  was  a  shouting  of  coolies,  a  i  ushing 
forward  of  uncouth  forms,  the  confused 
bobbing  to  and  fro  of  a  multitude  of 
yellow  lanterns  like  a  mad  assault  of 
enormous  glow-worms  ;  and  then,  a 
whirl  of  jiiirickshas  through  a  long, 
steep  street,  giving  tiashiiig  glimpses  of 
matted  interiors,  shop-fronts  showing 
curious  wooden  wares,  hhnred  globes 
of  light,  and  narnjw-shouUlered  forms 
squatting  over  teapots  and  rire-Kixes. 
The  roar  of  a  milky  torrent  sounded  ; 
onv  Jiad  it  duVvti  vision  of  the  sacred 


red  bridge  and  of  a  background  of 
solemn  pines.  Then  darkness  ;  a  jolt- 
ing over  stones  ;  a  plunge  up  a  steep 
hill — the  coolies  bowed  in  their  sli;ifts— 
and  at  last  the  Nikko  Hotel. 

Nikko  sets  one  pondering  upon  the 
intimate  relation  between  soul  .ind  archi- 
tecture, and  upon  the  immeasurable 
debt  which  art  owes  to  the  religious 
instinct,  whether  it  be  shown  in  the 
ruins  of  Egypt,  the  shrines  of  India,  the 
desolate  columns  of  Pcestum,  at  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome,  or  here,  at  the  temple 
of  Shogun  leyasu.  One  might  spend 
hours  among  these  gorgeous  pine- 
shadowed  monuinents 
in  thinkings  which 
have  been  thought  and 
uttered  thousands  of 
times  since  the  be- 
ginning of  all  think- 
ings. Artistically 
speaking,  as  the  home 
of  a  cult,  Nikko  is  per- 
fect. The  very  air,  in 
its  serene  hush,  seems 
laden  with  the  pious 
aspirations  of  cen- 
turies. Thegreat  pine 
avenues,  shutting  out 
llie  sky,  are  the  aisles 
of  a  vast  temple  of 
Nature's  designing,  in 
which  the  brilliant  lac- 
quer, painted  carvings 
and  gold  copings  seem 
comparatively  nnimiwrtant  details.  The 
whole  place  forms  an  immense  cathedral, 
of  which  the  monnl:iiiis  are  the  walls ; 
the  mossy  boles  of  the  cryT>tomerias, 
gigantic  pillars  ;  their  green  branches, 
Gothic  arches  ;  and  the  dim,  shadow- 
llecked  roads,  pavements  along  which 
the  tread  of  pilgrims'  feet  echoes  stilt. 

Many  courts  and  many  flights  of 
gianile  steps  lead  up  to  the  great 
temple  of  leya^^n.  The  courts  are  bor- 
dered with  old,  grey  stone  balustrades 
winch  have  leprous  scales  of  lichen  and 
patches  of  vivid  green  moss.  At  every 
stair-tlight  staruls  a  porticoed  doorway. 
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Painted  dragons,  grotesquely  carved,  and 
guardian  gods  keep  walcti  in  their  niches. 
Along  the  pavements  stand  rows  of  old 
bronze  and  stone  lanterns  ;  they,  too, 
are  Itpro-spotted  and  splashed  with 
moss  and  fungus,  and  they  have  an 
;i]mo£t  human  expression  of  age  and 
responsibility.  Among  the  lanterns,  rise 
the  red-brown  trunks  of  pine  overshadow- 
ing the  quaint  bell-towers  given  by  the 
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and  of  unknown  rites.  Wherever  one 
looks,  there  are  glints  of  gold,  gleams 
of  red,  and  a  bewildering  confusion  of 
allegoric  ornamentation. 

At  Nikko  all  is  peace  and  dignity. 
Here  are  no  mendicant  friars,  no  de- 
formed beggars,  no  sellers  of  cheap 
wares,  no  vulgar,  hustling  crowd.  Of 
sounds,  there  come  but  the  occasional 
clank  of  pilgrims'  clogs,  the  roaring  of 


Dutch  and  the  Koreans,  and  the  wash- 
ing fountain  hoUowetl  from  one  huge 
block  of  stone.  Bevoitd  the  pines, 
nothing  c;in  be  seen  but  streaks  of  blue 
sky  and  the  broken  outline  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  beautiful  red  pagoda  near 
the  entrance,  with  its  gold  and  green 
eaves,  shines  like  a  mass  of  jewels.  The 
bronze  torii — great  pillared  gateways 
with  curved  architraves,  which  invari- 
ably mark  the  approach  to  a  Shinte 
temple — give  a   suggestion   of    mystery 


the  torrent  below,  the  cawing  of  rooks 
or  the  beat  of  a  temple  drum.  Xow,  as 
the  drum  stops,  a  procession  of  priests 
moves  down  the  stairway  from  the  main 
shrine.  They  wear  full  upper  vestments 
of  yellow,  pink,  and  violet  g.iuze,  with 
pale  blue  skirts  beneath.  Stately,  be- 
nignant persons  they  look  as  they  walk 
slowly  by,  their  hands  folded  before 
them,  their  eyes  downcast,  till  they  dis 
appear  between  the  bronze  pillars  of  the 
lower  torii. 
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The  temple  bell  strikes  the  hour,jts 
rich,  deep  tone  lingering  in  the  air,  and 
making  long,  melodious  reverberations. 
It  is  time  to  go. 

At   the   leymutzu,   sitting    under   the 
great   red-lacquered  portico,  one   looks 
through     cryptomeria     aisles,    along    a 
descending    vista    of    ornate    gateways 
and  flights  of  granite  steps.     The  gods 
of  Wind  and    Thunder   keep   guard  in 
their  decorated  niches.     He  of  Wind  is 
a   merry   green    deity   with    a    bag    of 
breezes  like  a  long,  fat  sausage  wound 
round  his  ample  form,  while  the  god  of 
Thunder,  vermilion  in  hue,  is  more  awe- 
some in  his  grotesqueness,  and  wears  a 
ring   of   thunderbolts  from   shoulder  to 
shoulder.     Soft  rain  is  falling  :  the  hills 
are  misty  ;  the  pine  branches  drip  melan- 
choly.     Some   pilgrims   clatter    up    the 
steps,   their  yellow  oil-paper   umbrellas, 
queerly  inscribed,  making  a  halo  behind 
their  brown  faces  and  meagre  shoulders. 
The  cabalistic  figures  are  only  signs  of 
their   tea-houses,    but    seem    in   keeping 
somehow  with  the  solemn  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  whole  scene. 

They  must  have  been  magnificent 
personages,  these  bygone  Shoguns.  As 
one  looks  at  leyasu's  properties  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  temple — his  inlaid  kago, 
his  gorgeously  embroidered  robes  of 
brocade,  his  swords,  his  gold-lacquered 
writing-boxes  and  dressing-cases,  and 
his  great  gold-lacquered  travelling 
trunks  with  the  silken  cords  by  which 
the  coolies  carried  them,— for  apparently 
these  nobles  never  condescended  below 
gold  lacquer — one  can  conjure  up  a 
splendid  old-time  pageant,  when  Shogun 
and  Daimios  and  their  suites  and  pos- 
sessions were  borne  in  state  along  the 
great  pine  avenue,  the  Shogun  of  the 
day  going  to  pay  his  homage  at  the 
tomb  of  Shogun   leyasu  of  the  past. 

The  deep  mysterious  boom  of  another 
temple  bell  close  by,  called  us  on  through 
the  solemn  aisles  of  cryptomeria.  Gor- 
geous monsters  in  barbaric  colouring 
guarded  a  massive  lacquered  gateway, 
and   along  the  paved  walk  were  Uchen- 


grown  stone  lanterns  —  Votive  offer- 
ings. 

Said  Yamaguchi  :  ^*  It  is  all  Daimio's 
gift  here.  Men  give  their  labour  for  the 
temples." 

Priests  and  pilgrims  came  and  went, 
subdued  and  gentle.  Within  the  shrine, 
behind  a  veil  of  line  matting,  three 
statues  sat  on  gilt  lotuses — Ananda,  the 
beloved  of  Buddha,  in  the  centre,  and 
on  either  side  Kwannon,  our  Lady  of 
Pity,  of  the  Thousand  Arms.  Candles 
burned  in  the  dim  richness  Of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  there  was  a  scent  of  incense,  and 
of  fresh  flowers  laid  before  the  altar. 

That  quaint  young  pair  of  New 
England  v/idows  who  had  the  table 
next  ours  at  Yaami's.  at  Kioto  are  next 
us  again  at  the  restaurant  here.  They 
eat  poiTidge  for  breakfast,  and  divide  ^ 
bottle  of  Osaka  ale  for  luncheon  and  one 
of  ginger-beer  at  dinner.  An  open 
window  led  to  a  tentative  interchange 
of  courtesies.  Then,  when  Yamaguchi 
told  us  that  they  were  setting  up  house 
at  Nikko,  what  more  natural  than  that 
we  should  go  and  look  at  the  outside  of 
their  domicile.  The  coolies  drew  us 
through  an  avenue  of  firs,  up  a  gentle 
slope  to  a  canopied  gate  and  into  an 
enclosure,  where  was  the  priest's  house 
that  the  Americans  had  taken.  One  of 
the  little  ladies,  in  a  kimono  and  Jap:  Jiese 
sandals,  stepped  from  the  open  fro  it. 

*'  I  guess  we  aren't  just  fixed  up  yet," 
she  said,  ''  but  we'd  be  glad  for  you  to 
see  our  house." 

So  we  took  off  our  boots  and  in- 
spected the  queer  Httle  doll's  dwellings 
the  kitchen,  the  bath-room — a  nook  with 
a  wooden  tub,  a  bamboo  spout,  and  a 
rice-paper  window — '*  which  we  shall 
tuVn  into  a  developing  closet,"  they 
explained — and  all  the  tiny,  matted 
compartments  with  their  rice-paper 
screens,  and  the  hole  for  a  charcoal 
fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  ;  lastly, 
the  dining-room — only  it  wouldn't  hold 
us  four  at  once. 

*'  This  was  a  magnificent  chapel  with 
about    twenty  Buddhas  sitting  round," 
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said  our  eldest  hostess.  "  We  did  pray 
to  have  those  Buddhas,  but  our  landlord 
wouldn't  leave  them.  Now  see  our 
garden — you  iiiiisl  take  a  turn  in  our 
garden,"  which  was  hig  enough  for  a 
small  party  of  respectable- sized  dolls  to 
promenade  in,  and  had  its  wee  lake  and 
river  with  miniature  precipice,  its  pigmy 
waterfall,  dwarf  pines, 
and  Lihputian  mountains, 
in  Japanese  style,  all  com- 
plete. 

'■  Look  at  our  Japanese 
candlestick!"  The  ladies 
pulled  forward  a  little 
red-lacquered  tripod  with 
a  spike  sticking  up,  on 
which  they  placed  a  big, 
hollow,  wax  candle,  the 
only  big  thing  of  its  kind 
I  have  ever  seen  in  Japan. 
*'  And  our  lanterns  !  " 
dangling  a  bundle  of  rice- 
paper  globes.  "  We  shall 
have  them  painted  in  the 
village  and  hang  Ihem 
about.  We've  no  furni- 
ture, you  see,  and  we 
shall  sit  on  the  iloor,  and 
sleep  on  futons,  aiul  be 
strictly  Japanese  in  every- 
thing except  the  food. 
We  can't  manage 
Japanese  food.  Say — 
have  you  had  a  Japanese 
dinner? " 

I  explained  that  we 
were  to  dine  Japanese 
fashion,  with  geislias 
and  maikos  to  sing  and 
dance  for  us.  that  evening.  ^'"'  ''"' 

"  Well,  1  am  sorry  for 
you.  You'll  want  a  good  supiter  after- 
wards, and  you'll  get  cramp  in  your 
knees,  and  disgrace  yourself  over  the 
chop-sticks."  All  of  which  prophesies 
came  horribly  tnie  '.  I  envied  these  two 
American  ladies  who  had  sLirted  to  go 
round  the  world,  they  told  us.  but  weren't 
able  to  get  any  further  than  Nikko.  "  We 
thought  the  world  would  seem  sort  of 
common  and  vulgar  after  Japan,"  they 
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said,    "  and     that,     anyhow,     it    would 
keep." 

So  they  are  going  to  settle  down  in 
their  little  priest's  house  in  the  temple 
court,  to  write  and  read  and  dream 
away  existence  till  snow  comes,  and 
then  they  will  go  quietly  back  to 
New   England,  letting   the  world  keep. 


1  wished  that  1  too  could  let  the  world 
keep ! 

"  Hei  !  Hci  !  "  shout  the  coolies. 
There  are  three  of  them  to  ench  jin- 
ricksha,  two  in  front  and  one  to  push 
liehind.  for  it  is  a  stiff  live  hours'  pull  up 
the  hills  by  Lake  Chiusenji  to  the 
sulphur  springs  at  Yumoto.  Up  the 
long,  straggling  street  of  Nikko  we  go. 
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(■-(-t  llu-  KiiU'!v.»tKiiiar;t.T.i.l  lumscs. wiiii 
\\liUc\viu'ti.iii-,iiulj;tvy-,i;rtt.'iiriHiis,tiiiih 
ti'i  siiiiuiu-i  Iciliii!;  to  tlic  lorcigners  in 
r.>ki.>.ui.l  V.'k-'li.uii.i— lu'W  much  better 
U'  l-.U-w  ilic  mo  wiilo\i>'  i.-x;iniple  '.  JJy 
llu-  link'  blown  l.itMiK-^c  dwclliiiys  and 
U-.»  hon-^ts  wl.ctc  all  tlie  bij;  yellow 
ninl'u-ll.ks.  Wit  in  yestordays  rain,  lire 
Ml  otil  lo  di  y.  Now  aionj;  a  road  by  the 
sulf  I't  a  toatninji  stream  JtUo  which 
w illow-  dip  ;  ilieii  into  a  valley  Iwrdercd 
I'v  peaked,  t.  -rest  urowii  liiil:;.  The  world 
looks  as  ihoiinh  it  had  been  well  washed. 
All  the  tiny  cascades  in  the  f;ardens  arc 
in-hnij;  ;  the  aipiednct  has  overliowed 
and  the  pine  trees  stand  ont  sharp  aj^aiiist 
Ihe  -ky. 

Slriiigs  nf  peasants  pass,  some  le.id- 
in«  fodder-laden  horses  .-»nd  carryiiij* 
baskets  slnnji  at  the  ends  of  lianilKiu 
poles.  Here,  a  pedlar  with  his  pack 
wrapped  in  blue  cotton,  and  there. 
labonrers  and  tea-pickers,  with  romid 
hats  and  baskets  on  their  backs.  They 
;iJ]  Jiod  and  call  ont,  '■  0  /layo."  as  the  way 


is  in  Japan,  and  httle  children  pla)-ing 
under  the  trees  knock  their  foreheads  on 
the  };rouiid  in  salutation,  and  caU  out  "  0 
iuiYo"  loo. 

A  mountain  stream  Hows  noisily  over 
stones.  The  sun  tlickers  through  maple 
and  beech  on  the  hillside.  There  are 
withes  iii  wistaria,  wild  syringa  shrubs, 
hydrangeas,  .izideas,  and  dog-roses  in  pro- 
ftisioii.  A  bird  pipes  an  unfamiliar  note. 
.  .  .  This.whilelscribbleandthecoolies 
rest.  ...  A  picturesque  tea-house  stands 
framed  in  forest  half-^vay  to  Chiusenji. 
Banners  of  red  and  blue  cotton  hang 
from  its  caves.  Qiuiint  figures  squat  in 
the  open  interior  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
pkitform  with  bibnchis — the  Japanese 
fires — iHiside  them  and  cups  of  pale  tea. 

A  nimilier  of  ka^os  with  red  canopies 
an<i  red  cushions  were  set  down  in  front 
of  the  teadKinse.  It  was  funny  to  see 
the  Japanese  l.idies  and  gentlemen  slip 
in  and  coil  themselves  up  under  their  gay 
vuf^s  while  they  were  Nirne  :doft  by  their 
l>e;irers.      Our  coolies   squatted  at  the 
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edge  of  the  tea-house,  frugally  regaling 
themselves ;  and  we  drank  pale  yellow 
tea  and  ate  dear  little  brown  cakes 
inscribed  in  sugar  with  Japanese  letters. 
Then  we  mounted — by  the  jinricksha 
road  which  was  made  for  the  Czarewitch, 
as  he  then  was — and  the  kagos  passed 
out  of  sight  along  a  foot-track  wiridinfj 
up  through  the  greenery  hy  a  short  cut 
to  Yumoto. 

The  road  zigzagged  through  mountain 
goiges — abysses  of  forest  foliage  with 
huge  overhanging  boulders,  torrents 
that  roared  down,  milk-white  with  foam, 
and  waterfalls  that  didu't  seem  a  bit 
more  real  than  their  tloss-silk  counter- 
parts which  we  had  seen  in  Kisliiniura's 
workroom  in  Kioto.  Nothing  looksqiiite 
real  in  Japan.  The  scenery  seems  too 
decorative,  and  somehow,  one  is  always 
expecting  the  curtain  to  fall  and  rise 
again  on  a  new  set. 

The  bit  o(  road  by  which  we  wound 
between  the  forest  and  Chiusenji  lake 
was  like  a  fair^-tale  path.  On  one  side, 
through  a  tracery  of  creepers  and  pale 


green  branches,  the  blue  lake  showed 
with  dark  wooded  hills  opposite  coming 
down  sheer  into  the  water ;  and  every 
here  and  there,  against  the  blue,  spread 
enormous  sprays  of  red  an<I  pink  azalea. 
There  were  whole  trees  ol  azalea  in  full 
bloom  in  the  fiirest,  :nid  quantities  too  of 
a  kind  of  wild  raspberry,  of  which  the 
coolies  plucked  branches  for  us  to  eat 
from. 

They  were  wonderful — the  azaleas  of 
this  enchanted  wilderness,  out  in  the 
open,  turning  the  country  into  a  garden. 
\Vi;  gathered  siirubs  of  them,  and  llnng 
them  into  the  stream  above  one  of  the 
waterfalls  to  see  which  wonid  be  hurled 
over  soonest,  while  the  coolies  joined  like 
children  in  our  sport.  Waterfalls  and 
roaring  rapids  became  for  a  time  mono- 
tonous ;  bill  by  and  by,  on  the  tup  of  a 
hill,  closed  in  all  round  by  green  and 
rocky  heights,  slrclched  a  most  weird- 
looking  frost-bitten  plain,  with  white 
skeletons  of  pines,  that  reminded  me  of 
dead  .Australian  gums,  circling  an  expanse 
of  blackened  fern  and  withered  grass. 
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Nant;iisan,  tlie  sacred  mount — there  are  wasa  smell  of  moist  earth  and  wood  rot, 

so   many  sacred  mounts  in  Japan  that  and  along  its  banlcs.  a  tangle  of  dead  and 

they  too  become  monotonous — a  bleak,  living  pines  stretched  out  gnarled  roots 

scarred  hump,  rose  sheer  a  mile  or  so  and    splintered  arms   hung   with    giey 

distant.  moss     and     tattera    of    foliage,    while 

"  Hei !     Hei  !  "    shouted  the    cooiies  bleached  skeleton  trunks  lay  half  in  and 

again,  and  a  brown  snake  wriggled  off  half  out  of  the  black  water. 


L 


the  path,  then  another,  and  presently 
another,  but  nobody  seemed  to  mind 
them. 

"  Only  white  snake  dangerous  in 
Japan,"  explained  Yamaguchi  in  his 
halting  English  ■'  Th-it  snake's  poison 
go  all  round  body — make  very  sick, 
sometimes  die. 

Now  the  roar  of  yet  another  waterfall 
— another  huge  slanting  fioss-silk  ribbon 
with  overspreading  miple  branches 
embroidered,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
milkiness.  Then  came  a  dark  volcanic 
lake  strangely  drearv',  unutterably  lonely. 
DuJl^reen  mountains  girdled  it.    There 


Yiimoto  lies  at  the  end  of  the  lake— a 
desolate  grey  hamlet,  with  a  stench  of 
sulphur  and  clouds  of  steam  coming 
from  the  boiling  spring  of  an  open  bath- 
house where  naked  brown  people  stewed 
themselves  waist  deep  in  a  sort  of  soap- 
sudtly  tank,  and  now  poked  forward  to 
look  at  us  without  the  least  abashment. 
The  landlord  of  the  tea-house ;  the 
landlady,  the  family,  and  all  the  Nesans 
were  waiting  bent  double  in  the  humility 
of  their  obeisance.  They  brought  us 
heel-less,  fur  slippers  to  put  on  so  that  the 
spotless  matting  might  not  be  dirtied,  and 
wedrank  pale  tea  out  of  doll's  cups,a 
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queer  little  sweetmeats  wliilo  tlio  coolies 
rt'fresliccl  tliemselves.  There  is  nothing 
to  see  in  Yiiinoto  but  the  Like,  the  moun- 
tains, the  sulphur  sprin}{s,  .md  the  brown 
persons  l>ein}{  boiled  in  their  tanks.  So 
we  put  to  aji'iin,  and  the  cuolies  trotted 


At  the  pniiit  of  the  curve,  a  red  and  grey 
payoda  and  the  outline  of  bronze  torii 
show  amonji  sonic  ancient  pines.  It  is 
the  temple  from  which  is  made  the 
ascent  of  N'antaisan,  and  these  rows  of 
j,'iey  sheds  by  the  Iwadi  are  the  cooking- 
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lines  up  >n  the  reliccti'^n  of  the  mountains 
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opposite.  Some  boats  have  put  out. 
Two  Japanese  girls  in  one,  rowed  by  a 
man  at  the  stern,  are  laughing  merrily. 
They  stand  up  in  the  boat,  their  forms 
fantastically  broadened  by  the  outspread 
sleeves  of  their  kimonos  as  they  wave 
their  arms  to  and  fro  with  the  motion 
of  the  oar.  Night  is  creeping  on.  A 
ghost- white  pall  crawls  slowly  down  the 
mountains.  There  is  only  a  dark  hne 
of  forest  between  it  and  the  water. 

The  Nesans  trip  in.  There  sounds  a 
rumbling  and  a  sliding,  and  lo  !  a  whole 
house-wall  comes  along  like  a  scene  at  a 
theatre.  Lake  and  mist  are  shut  out. 
The  balcony  has  been  turned  into  a 
brown  dining-room.  The  Nesan  lights 
a  lamp — an  English  kerosene  lamp — and 
brings  bowls  of  smoking  soup.  Chicken 
and  savoury  rice  follow,  and  then  a 
souffle. 

*'  Yiiroshi ! "  is  a  safe  word  and  easily 
mastered.  It  means  excellent,  and  at 
sound  of  it  the  Nesan  answers  ''Arrigato,'' 
which  is  *'  Thank  you."  and  knocks 
her  head  upon  the  table  in  grateful 
obeisance. 

The  Nesan  has  piled  fulons  on  the 
matted  lloor  of  an  inside  room  closed  in 
by  paper  panels.  There  is  no  furniture 
in  this  exquisite  box  of  polished  wood 
and  rice-paper,  but  are  we  not  in  fairy- 
land ?  Over  my  bed  waves  a  tall  branch 
of  rhododendron  in  a  green  pot.  The 
Nesan  patters  in  bearing  a  quilted 
kimono.  *'  Japan  clothes,"  she  lisps — a 
dressing-gown  supplied  gratis. 

But  it  is  very  cold.  The  Nesan  smiles 
sympathetic  comprehension  of  shivering 
gestures.  She  trots  out  and  presently 
comes  back  with  an  hibachi.  She  sets  it 
down  on  the  floor  on  one  side  of  the  bed 
and  the  lamp  on  the  other.  So  1  tumble 
in  between  my  fulons,  with  light  and  tire 
on  a  level  with  my  nose.  You  needn't 
trouble  about  tables  in  Japan.  A  cautious 
hand  draws  the  paper  partition  an  incli 
apart.  It  is  Yamaguchi.  Through  the 
aperture  one  sees  that  he  has  exchanged 
his  courier's  suit  of  serge  for  a  wadded 
kimono  :  no  doubt  he  has  been  enjoying 
hJnibclt  downaiiuvs  \n  japancbc  fahliion. 


"  You  got  everything  ?  Blankets — 
coverings  ?  " 

"  Everything.  But  is  it  quite  safe, 
Yamaguchi,  to  sleep  with  a  charcoal  fire 
beside  my  head  ?  *' 

*'  That  red  hot  —  no  harm,"  said 
Yamaguchi.  *'  If  earthquake,  I  call  lady." 
Yamaguchi  jokes  about  earthquakes 
because  I  have  reproached  him  on  two 
occasions  when  the  ground  trembled  and 
the  walls  bowed  to  each  other,  and 
Yamaguchi  slept  through  it  all.  Yamagu- 
chi draws  the  rice-screens  to,  and  now 
I  may  get  me  to  sleep  under  my  rhodo- 
dendron and  dream  as  they  do  in  Doll- 
land, 

Domestic  operations  begin  betimes 
along  the  planks  which  stretch  out  from 
a  tea-house  into  the  lake.  At  the  end  of 
one  plank  two  Nesans  in  grey  kimonos 
and  red  obis  are  scouring  buckets.  A 
little  lower,  two  more  rinse  teacloths  and 
hold  converse  with  a  coolie  washing  rice 
and  another  cleansing  fish.  Along  the 
planks,  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  tea- 
houses perform  their  toilettes  and  pre- 
pare their  breakfasts. 

Our  own  coolies,  lightly  clad,  march 
down  the  gangway,  scrub  their  faces, 
brush  their  teeth,  and  finally  wash  the 
blue  cotton  handkerchiefs  with  which 
they  cover  their  heads.  Yamaguchi — an 
Englishman  once  more  in  his  blue  serge 
suit  with  courier's  bag  and  all  complete 
— comes  to  say  that  the  rickshaws  are 
waiting.  Yamaguchi  is  about  four  feet 
two.  He  has  wiry  black  hair,  beady 
eyes  and  yellow  brown  tusks  which  pro- 
ject. But  Yamaguchi  is  a  prcux  chevalier^ 
and  moreover,  he  has  a  sense  of  humour. 
I  commend  him  to  forlorn  womanhood 
touring  in  Japan — except  in  the  matter 
of  small  earthquakes. 

Stocking-footed,  we  go  down  the  steep 
polished  stairs.  Below,  our  boots  are 
restored  to  us.  The  population  of 
Chiusenji  has  congregated  in  front  of 
the  house  to  witness  the  strange,  foreign 
ceremony  of  inducting  us  into  our  foot- 
gear. Presently  we  are  whirled  away 
amid  an  echoing  chorus  of  '' Sayonara  ! '^ 
— "  All  rci'oiif 
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JOHANNA  sat  beneath  the  drooping 
laburnum  tree  and  wept  bitterly. 
The  laburnum  tree,  Gold-Regen  they 
called  it  there,  wept  too  ;  it  rained  not 
only  gold,  but  also  great  drops  of  crystal 
clearness  which  trembled  and  fell,  drip, 
drip,  drip,  on  to  the  wet  grass,  and  on 
to  the  mossy  seat  and  on  to  the  weep- 
ing Johanna,  For  a  great  storm  had 
passed  over  the  garden,  and  over  Jo- 
hanna, and  had  left  both  weeping. 

The  storm  that  had  passed  over  the 
garden  had  appeared  scarce  two  hours 
since  on  the  far  horizon,  a  mountainous 
pile  of  radiant  cloud.  It  had  come  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  sweeping  un- 
hindered over  the  plain,  driving  great 
columns  of  dust  before  it.  Then  the 
heavens  were  darkened,  and  lightning 
flashed  forth  from  a  blue-black  canopy 
of  cloud,  and  thunder  crashed,  and 
rumbled,  and  roared,  and  at  last  huge 
drops  of  rain  fell,  first  only  here  and 
there,  and  then  thick  and  fast,  till  even 
the  broad  dense  horse-chesnut  foliage 
could  not  withstand  the  torrent,  and  the 
whole  earth  steamed.  And  now  the 
storm  was  already  far  away,  and  the  un- 
clouded sk>'  smiled  down  on  the  blossom- 
ing garden.  And  soon  the  slanting  rays 
of  the  evening  sun  lit  up  the  myriad 
drops  that  danced  on  ever}'  leaf  and 
petal  and  grass-blade,  and  the  tears 
were  transformed  into  hosts  of  glistening 
diamonds.  But  Johanna  wept  on.  Her 
storm,  too,  had  been  swift  to  come,  and 
sharp  and  short  and  terrible  when  it 
broke  over  her  head  ;  but  the  clouds  it 
had  left  behind  would  be  chased  away 


by  no  winds,  .dispersed  by  no  summer 
sunshine.  Her  dearest  hopes  lay  blighted 
in  the  bud  by  the  fury  of  that  storm. 

^'  And  it  is  so  unjust,  ach  !  so  unjust, 
my  father  ! "  she  cried,  wringing  her 
little  hands.  "  He  is  no  spendthrift  and 
ne'er-do-well  and  shameless  adventurer, 
as  thou  hast  called  him  ;  he  does  not 
seek  me  for  my  money.  He  is  a  brave 
and  honest  man,  my  Otto,  and  loves  me 
truly  ;  and  oh — I  love  him  so,  I  love 
him  so,  and  I  shall  never  love  another  I  '^ 

From  which  it  will  be  seen,  that 
though  Johanna's  fair  and  blue-eyed 
beauty  was  of  the  most  innocent  and 
docile  type,  suggestive  of  needlework, 
and  maiden's  tea  parties,  and  a  quiet, 
beautifully-ordered  house,  she  was  yet 
capable  of  romantically  giving  her  whole 
heart  to  a  poor  (and,  as  a  son-in-law, 
wholly  undesirable)  young  officer,  simply 
because  his  own  blue  eyes  had  looked 
into  hers,  and  read  her  heart  there. 
And  now  she  was  going  to  break  that 
romancing  httle  heart,  because  her 
father  had  curtly  refused  to  entertain 
any  thought  of  her  adored  and  adoring 
Otto.  As  though  he,  Oberrathsherr  von 
Thielmann,  one  of  the  wealthiest,  most 
influential  men  in  Leipzig,  who,  though 
not  himself  an  officer,  had  married  the 
daughter  of  an  illustrious  Prussian 
General— as  though  he  would  give  his 
only  child,  with  the  millions  of  marks 
that  would  be  hers,  to  the  first  penniless 
young  adventurer  that  happened  to  pass 
her  way  !  The  idea  was  simply  pre 
posterous  ;  and  that  she  should  for  a 
moment  expect  him  to  listen  to  such 
folly,  fully  justified  an  outburst  of 
paternal  rage.     He  hoped  he  had  driven 
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all  such  nonsense  from  her  mind.  But 
his  anger  had  only  struck  her  as  cruelly 
unjust,  and  added  to  her  reasons  fof 
adoring  Otto  that  very  powerful  one, 
that  he  had  been  brutally  slandered  and 
cut  off  from  her  life. 

The  idea  of  defying  her  father's  will 
could,  under  no  circumstance,  enter  into 
Johanna's  mind.  She  never  questioned 
its  inexorable  force,  or  the  necessity  of 
bending  to  it.  But  she  never  wavered, 
either,  in  her  trust  in  Otto's  love,  or  in 
her  own  passionate  young  love  for  him. 
So  her  fond  romancing  was  not  swept 
away  by  the  storm,  but  only  turned  into 
a  tearful  elegy,  whose  end  could  not 
be  foretold. 

The  hour  of  sunset  still  found  a  sorrow- 
ful little  figure  alone  under  the  shower 
of  gold,  out  of  sight  of  the  spacious 
Rococo  villa  and  its  stuccoed  and  fres- 
coed terraces  ;  and  Frau  von  Thielmann 
sent  a  servant  to  Fraulein  Johanna's 
room  to  ask  why  she  did  not  come  to 
supper. 

The  twilight,  th.it  in  central  Germany 
deepens  so  swiftly  into  night,  was  fall- 
ing, when  a  familiar  song,  whistled  in 
clear  sweet  tones,  came,  wafted  across 
the  dewy  meadow.  It  was  that  beauti- 
ful tenor  solo  out  of  the  "Zaubertlote  " 
that  begins  '*  Dies  Bildniss  ist  so  wun- 
derschijn  I  "  (*'  This  image  is  so  wond- 
rous fair  I'')  Johanna  remembered  well 
the  last  time  she  went  to  the  Zauber- 
fiute.  It  was  the  evening  after  Otto 
had  tirst  called,  and  he  had  been  tliere, 
in  the  balcony  opposite  their  box,  and 
he  had  stared  at  her  so  much  that  she 
found  it  very  difhcult  afterwards  to  re- 
member anything  about  the  opera.  But 
this  one  air  he  had  by  no  means  allowed 
her  to  forget  ;  and  he  would  often  stroll 
out  from  the  barracks  in  the  evening 
and  wander  past  Herr  von  Thielmaim's 
park  into  the  woods  beyond,  whistling 
as  he  went.  Johanna  started  to  her 
feet.  It  must  be  Otto  I  it  must  be  Otto  ! 
He  had  come  to  say  goodbye  I 

Swiftly  and  silently  she  sped  over  the 
dewy  grass,  a  white  wraith  in  the  gather- 
ing  dusk.     SJie  dared  not  follow  the  path 


between  the  Hlacs  and  thorn-trees  at 
the  garden's  edge,  that  was  too  near  the 
house  ;  round  the  far  end  of  the  park 
she  skirted,  beyond  the  pond,  in  the 
shade  of  the  limes  and  sycamores,  run- 
ning across  the  open  places  between  the 
trees,  and  at  last  reaching  the  scraggy 
hedge  that  was  the  eastern  boundar\'  oi 
Herr  von  Thielmann's  domain.  Outside 
the  hedge,  where  lies  now  the  Karl 
Tauchnitz  Strasse,  with  its  handsome 
villas  and  gardens,  and  the  whole  so- 
called  Concert-Quarter,  the  most  fashion- 
able residential  quarter  of  Leipzig,  there 
lay  in  Johanna's  day,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  nothing  but  swamp  and  water- 
meadows  bordering  on  woodland,  and 
divided  from  the  town  by  a  dirty  sluggish 
stream,  the  Pleisse. 

A  faint  path  followed  the  hedge  on 
its  outer  side,  a  short-cut,  worn  chiefly 
by  Herr  von  Thielmann's  labourers  on 
their  way  from  some  far-lying  meadows 
to  the  town.  The  river  (Leipzigers  call 
the  Pleisse  a  river)  was  crossed  by  a 
little  footbridge  just  opposite  the  Pleis- 
senburg,  in  the  place  where  the  wide 
Karl  Tauchnitz  bridge  has  since  been 
built.  There  was  a  little  gate  in  the 
hedge,  not  far  from  the  river,  chiefly 
used  as  a  rendezvous  after  sunset  by 
young  soldiers  and  the  von  Thielmanns* 
maid-servants,  and  objected  to  by  Herr 
von  Thielmann  for  this  reason.  But 
Johanna  liked  the  gate,  and  it  made  a 
convenient  short-cut  for  callers  on  Sun- 
day evenings,  so  it  had  not  been  abol- 
ished, and  through  it  Johanna  now 
slipped.  Once  outside  she  hesitated 
and  looked  about  her.  She  could  see 
no  one  in  the  gathering  darkness,  as  the 
whistling  had  ceased. 

Half-frightened,  yet  possessed  with  c. 
mad  desire  to  see  Otto  somehow,  once 
more,  she  sped  on  to  the  little  bridge 
and  stood  half-way  across  it,  the  night 
mist  clinging  around  her  thinly  clad 
limbs,  her  muslin  dress  fluttering  in  the 
breeze.  She  gazed  across  the  broad 
cobbled  street  and  the  strip  of  garden, 
that  was  once  the  city  moat,  to  the 
rambling  pile  of  the  PJeissenburg  with 
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its  queer  ugly  round  tower,  like  a  great 
lighthouse,  that  loomed  black  against 
the  dull  red  sky. 

A  tall  mail,  who  luuked  like  an  officer, 
was  tuniiu){  into  tlie  barrack  gate.  It 
must  be  Otto  ;  Johanna 
knew  he  was  one  of  the  few 
officers  who  had  quarters 
there.  A  little  desperate 
cry  escaped  hei%  and  alie 
ran  on  to  the  road.  The 
man  turned  a  moment  to 
stare,  and  then  disappeart-d 
through  the  gateway.  He 
was  gone !  Joliannashivered 
and  sobbed.  She  scarcely 
knew  where  she  stood.  Hot 
tears  trickled  down  her  face, 
her  knees  trembled,  the  cold 
mist  chilled  her ;  she  felt 
suddenly,  horribly  alone,  and 
turned  hurriedly  to  llee  back 
to  the  garden. 

A  hideous  noise  of  shout- 
ing suddenly  struck  her  ears. 
It  was  l>earing   down  upon 
her.      In    another   moment 
she   saw   a  roysteriiig  gang 
of  students  between  her  and 
the  bridge;  and  oh, horrible  ! 
they  had  caught  sight  of  hei 
thev   had  cut   off   her   relrea 
'■  Heh,    beautiful    hly  !  "    on 
shouted,    ■'  hast    fors.aken    thy 
comrades  in  the  garden  to  come 
and  gladden  the  street  ? "     "  Xay, 
'tis  a  water   nymph   out   of  the 
old    ditch  !  "    laughed    another. 
■■  Or  maybe  only  a  '  dime.'  conif 
out    to   meet    the    watchman  I  " 
roared    a    third.       "  Come,    ni\ 
lieauty,    we  too    are    thirsty    fnr 
a  taste  of  those  rosy  lips."     And 
he  caught  her  slender  little  figure 
around  the  waist  and  stooped  to 
kiss  her,  while  the  others  shouted  with 
coarse  mirth.     For   a   gang  of  German 
students,  of  the  more  cellar-loving  tvpe, 
coming  home  after  a  day's  bummeling, 
was    neither    more    refined    nor    more 
chivalrous  fifty  years  ago  than  it  is  to- 
day.   But  Johanna  knew  nothing  of  the 


street  scenes  of  Leipzig  after  dusk,  and 
with  one  piercing  scream  she  swooned 
away  into  the  lirst  pair  of  strong  arms 
ready  to  hold  her. 
The  pair  of  strong  arm-i  that  did  hold 


u-i/r//  aii.l  sikn/ly  sht  sptd  ot'tr  iht  giasi. 

her,  and  tliat  al>o  carried  her  back  to 
her  father's  house,  besides  dealing  some 
heavy  blows  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
gang  with  an  iron-weighled  stick,  were 
the  arms  of  a  big,  stout,  grey-headed 
and  highly-respected  citizen  known  as 
Oberrathsherr  von  Thielmann ;  and  when 
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Johanna  came  to  herself,  lying  on  the 
drawing-room  sofa  with  her  mother 
kneeling  and  crying  by  her  side,  that 
square-jawed  and  eagle-eyed  gentleman 
was  looking  down  at  her  with  a  look  of 
thunder  and  lightning  to  which  the 
storm  of  the  afternoon  was  as  nothing. 

**  So  !  *'  he  said,  when  Johanna,  pale 
and  trembling,  had  sat  up,  propped  by 
cushions,  and  had  sipped  sal- volatile,  and 
murmured  acquiescence  to  her  mother's 
exclamation,  that  she  must  be  starving 
for  want  of  her  supper,  '' So  !  ^'  he 
snorted  again,  '*  I  hope  you  are  pleased 
with  your  agreeable  little  experience  ! 
you,  my  daughter,  running  about  the 
streets  like  a  disreputable  beggar  woman 
or  ballet  girl.  I  need  not  say  more. 
You  will  have  learned  your  lesson.  But 
I  may  add,  that  if  you  went  out  to  meet 
Lieutenant  von  Heldreich,  to  meet  him 
abroad  at  night,  like  homeless  gipsies, 
that  young  man  has  already  left  Leipzig 
these  three  hours,  and  is  now  well  on 
his  way  to  the  other  end  of  Saxony, 
where  the  regiment  he  has  exchanged 
into  is  quartered. 

**And  I  have  one  thing  more  to 
say '» 

**  Ach,  Karl,  wait  I  The  child  is  still 
poorly,'^  interposed  her  mother,  plead- 
ingly. 

*'  Nonsense,  my  dear,"  snapped  von 
Thielmann.  **  I  have  one  thing  more 
to  say,'*  he  went  on,  raising  his  voice, 
always  rather  big  and  harsh.  '*  In  this 
house  I  am  master,  I,  do  ycni  hear  ? 
You  seem  to  have  forgotten  it.  And 
while  you  are  in  my  house  you  obey  my 
will,  and  when  I  forbid  a  thing  my  word 
is  final,  ////(/  damit  piinkt  iini ;  and  you  do 
not  go  running  out  into  the  streets  at 
night  after  a  man  I  have  forbidden  you 
to  see  or  speak  to.  So,  dost  under- 
stand ?'*  And,  turning  on  his  heel,  he 
strode  to  the  door.  Then  he  added, 
with  an  unpleasant  laugh,  his  hand  on 
the  handle,  *'  But  since  you  are  so  grate- 
ful as  to  wish  to  riui  away  from  us  the 
first  time  a  man  conies  making  eyes  at 
you,  I  daresay  we  can  easily  accommo- 
c/:ite  you  with  a   respectable  husband, 


and  in  the  performance  of  your  wifely 
duties  you  will  soon  forget  this  wonder- 
ful Otto  I  ■*  Then  he  slammed  the  door 
after  him,  and,  flinging  an  order  and  a 
curse  at  his  manservant  in  the  hall,  went 
to  drown  his  iury  in  beer  and  tobacco 
in  his  own  study. 


H 


*'  Mv  dear  Karl,  our  Johanna  fills  me 
with  anxiety,'*  said  Frau  von  Thielmann 
to  her  husband  one  December  evening, 
as  he  sat  over  his  cigar,  and  she  over 
her  knitting,  in  the  warm  librar>\  Von 
Thielmann  growled,  knocked  the  ashes 
off  his  cigar,  stared  gloomily  for  a  minute 
at  his  wife,  and  then  continued  smoking 
in  silence.  ^*  I  am  sure  the  child  is 
rapidly  falling  into  a  decline,  and,  unless 
something  is  done  to  restore  her  to 
health  and  happiness,  I  dread  to  think 
what  may  happen.  Karl,  do  you  not 
hear?"  and  she  laid  down  her  work 
and  touched  his  arm  to  arouse  him. 

**  My  dear  wife,"  said  von  Thielmann, 
*'  what  have  we  left  undone  ?  "  and  he 
replaced  his  cigar. 

*'The  only  thing  which  would  make 
her  happy,  I  fear,"  responded  his  wife. 

And  in  truth  this  was  the  case.  Ever 
since  that  stormy  spring  day,  now  more 
than  three  years  ago,  Johanna  had  been 
waning.  And  yet  she  had  ever>'thing 
that  wealthy  and  devoted  parents  could 
give  her,  all  but  the  one  thing  for  which 
her  heart  yearned.  She  had  received 
ofters  of  marriage  from  the  sons  of  all 
the  biggest  merchants  and  publishei-s  in 
Leipzig,  and  even  from  one  or  two 
landed  gentlemen  of  noble  line,  whose 
estates  lay  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles. 
Moreover,  her  mother,  when  all  the 
Leipzig  suitors  had  been  gently,  but 
persistently  refused,  had  taken  her  to 
enjoy  a  gay  season  in  Dresden,  where 
her  pretty,  s;id  face  and  graceful  man- 
ners, together  with  her  money,  had 
secured  her  a  warm  welcome  every- 
where.  She  had  even  attracted  atten- 
tion at  Court,  and  had  on  one  occasion 
enjoyed    the    gracious    flatter}'    of    the 
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king's  brother.  And  after  the  scaioci 
Frau  von  Thidinanii  hud  taken  lier 
daughter  to  East  I'russiii,  to  visit  licr 
own  relations,  who  were  all  of  very 
ancient  and  noble  family,  and  very  pour, 
living  on  large  estates  many  miles  apart, 
where  Johanna  felt  much  more  content 
than  in  the  Dresden  ballrooms.  And 
then  the  von  Thielmanns  had  spent  Ihe 
summer  in  Saxon  Swil/.crlaiid,  only  re- 
turning home  when  the  leaves  began  to 
turn  golden  and  the  afternoons  to  draw- 
in.  And  still  Johanna  grew  paler  and 
slighter,  (ill  she  looked  as  though  a  gnst 
of  wind  could  carr\'  her  away  as  easily 
as  it  did  the   falling  leaves.     And   still 


moulh  and  deep  set,  keen  grey  eyes, 
and   her  father   had  been   a  leader  of 

■'  The  yonng  man  conies  of  a  good 
Saxon  family,"  she  continued  ;  "and  as 

to  his  poveity,  what  of  it  ? — provided  he 
is  not  improvident.     I  was  poor." 

■■  That  was  different,"  he  said  shortly. 

■•  Nut  so  very  diflerent,  my  husband. 
Yon  did  not  win  me  without  a  struggle, 
you  reincmber,  in  spite  of  all  your 
wealth.  If  I  had  not  loved  you  dearly, 
and  prevailed  at  last  upon  my  father  to 
give  iiis  consent,  I  might  have  been 
Trinccss  Friednch  von  Lindeiiburg,  with 
a  husband  who  loved  cards  and  horses 
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she  refused  to  accept  any  man's  hand, 
simply  saying  she  was  happier  at  home  : 
and  the  talk  got  about  that  there  must 
be  something  behind,  and  no  doubt 
the  Ol>errathsherr's  daughter  was  con- 
sumptive. 

"Karl J"  said  Fran  von  Thielmann, 
rising  and  laying  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  "  let  us  face  the  truth.  She  is 
breaking  her  heart  for  thai  young  von 
Heldreich,  and,  if  she  is  to  live  and  be 
happy,  she  must  have  him." 

Von  Thielmann  started,  Hung  away  his 
cigar  end,  rose  abruptly  and  faced  her. 
She  was  a  comely  woman,  proud  and 
upright  in  bearing,  dark -haired  and 
Ktrong    featured,    witii    a    big   amiable 


iK-tter  than  ills  wile,  in>tL-ad  of  being 
Krau  vnn  Thielmann  and  a  happy  woman. 
Love  is  the  only  essential,  my  dear!" 
And  she  looked  up  at  him. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  raised  it  to 
his  lips.  Then  he  walked  over  to  his 
writing-table,  mumbling  something  about 
the  unbecomingness  of  obstinacy  in  any 
woman,  and  particularly  in  a  young  girl, 
and  adding  aloud  that  he  had  some  im- 
portant business  letters  to  write.  His 
wife,  bidding  him  not  to  be  too  late, 
went  quietly  up  to  bed.  Slie  had  made  a 
careful  study  of  her  husliand's  character, 
as  well  as  of  his  appetite,  and  knew  just 
how  much  advice  to  give  in  order  to 
have  it  tiLken. 
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A  few  days  later  von  Thielmanii  went 
over  to  Grimma,  where  an  infantry 
regiment  had  lately  been  stationed,  and 
on  his  return  in  the  evening  he  sat  up 
unusually  late  talking  to  his  wife. 

Christmas  Eve,  that  winter,  was 
ushered  in  by  a  north-east  wind  that 
cut  through  one  like  a  knife.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  a  dark,  unholy 
mixture  of  mud  and  ice,  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  a  stinging,  driving  mixture  of 
snow^  and  water.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
hour  for  evening  service  drew  near,  the 
Thomas  Kirche  was  packed  with  people, 
and  by  the  time  the  fine  simple  har- 
monies of  the  opening  hymn  were 
pouring  forth  from  a  thousand  throats, 
a  late-comer  could  not  have  found 
so  much  as  standing  room  within  the 
doors. 

Johanna,  wrapped  in  costly  furs,  and 
sitting  between  her  father  and  mother, 
Hstened  fondly  to  the  beautiful  old 
carols,  sung  by  one  of  the  most  perfect 
choirs  in  Europe.  She  was  happy  with 
that  reposeful,  impersonal  happiness 
which  is  the  echo  of  a  universal  joy. 
Her  eyes  rested  on  the  two  tall  glitter- 
ing firs  in  the  chancel,  and  her  thoughts 
were  of  all  the  happy  families  that  would 
gather  that  evening  round  their  own 
laden  trees.  She  had  herself  helped  to 
prepare  the  trees  for  her  father's  ser- 
vants and  employes,  and  she  smiled  to 
think  of  the  heavy  burdens  and  light 
hearts  the  good  people  would  carry 
home  with  them  on  the  morrow.  She 
had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  private  family 
tree,  to  be  hghted  to-night,  stood,  and 
she  had  been  told  that  a  great  and 
wonderful  surprise  awaited  her,  which 
would  rejoice  her  beyond  measure.  She 
had  felt  a  little  sorry  that  her  parents 
should  spend  time  and  trouble  in  pre- 
paring surprises  for  her  instead  of  for 
poor  people  or  children,  who  would 
enjoy  them  so  much  more.  But  she 
determined  to  be  very  delighted  with 
it,  and  spent  no  time  in  conjecturing 
what  it  might    be.     More    than    once 


during  the  service  the  thought  of  Otto 
crossed  her  mind,  and  the  yearning  that 
was  wearing  her  away  laid  hold  on  her, 
but  she  tried  bravely  to  drown  it  in  the 
peace  and  gladness  of  the  Christmas 
spirit. 

"  Come,  dearest  child,  let  us  peep  in 
at  our  Christmas-tree  before  we  go  to 
supper.  I  am  all  impatience  to  see  you 
receive  your  present,"  said  Frau  von 
Thielmann,  when  they  had  regained  the 
warm  shelter  of  home  and  laid  aside 
their  furs.  ^^  Besides,"  she  added  laugh- 
ingly to  her  husband,  *'  the  present  itself 
must  be  getting  hungry  and  impatient." 
At  which  last  remark  Johanna  wondered 
greatly.  It  must  be  a  dog  or  a  pony, 
she  thought,  as  they  went  together  into 
the  drawing-room. 

It  was  a  large  room,  and  the  further 
end  had  been  curtained  otf.  There  was 
no  light  in  front  of  the  curtains,  but  a 
blaze  of  radiance  from  behind  them  shed 
a  dull  half-light  over  the  first  part  of  the 
room,  enabhng  Johanna  and  her  parents 
to  pick  their  way  among  the  crowded 
furniture. 

'*  Nanu,  my  little  Johanna,  wait  there 
a  moment  while  I  and  thy  mother  pull 
the  curtains  ! "  And  von  Thielmann 
and  his  wife  stepped  forward  and  drew 
back  the  heavy  veil. 

A  low  stage,  approached  by  a  few 
broad  steps,  had  been  erected  for  the 
tree,  and  steps  and  walls  and  floor  were 
draped  in  resplendent  crimson  baize, 
flecked  all  over  with  large  snowflakes, 
strewn  and  garlanded  with  wreaths  of 
evergreens,  and  festooned  with  strings 
of  many-tinted  Chinese  lanterns.  In  the 
background  a  gilded  cardboard  sun  of 
immense  proportions  rose  out  of  a  bank 
of  silver-fringed  black  cloth,  symbolical 
of  storm-clouds.  High  in  mid-air,  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  hovered  an 
angel  of  peace,  extending  in  one  hand 
an  olive  branch,  in  the  other  a  sprig  of 
orange  blossom,  with  which,  as  he  swung 
to  and  fro  in  the  heated  atmosphere,  he 
constantly  threatened  to  knock  off  the 
resplendent  silver  star  that  shone  on 
the  highest  branch  of  the  tree.     The 
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tree,  ablaze  with  countless  flickering 
candles,  was  so  big,  that  it  had  been 
necessaiy  to  cut  off  its  top.  It,  too, 
was  covered  with  snowtlakes,  while 
frosted  balls  dangled  from  every  branch  ; 
and  over  the  whole  was  slung  a  glittering 
tangle  of  the  long  gold  and  silver  threads 
called  *•  angels'  hair.''  And  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  half  concealed  by  the  lower 
branches,  out  of  which  he  seemed  to  be 
stepping,  stood  Otto  von  Heldreich,  in 
his  dark  blue  infantry  uniform  touched 
with  red,  so  becoming  to  a  blonde,  blue- 
eyed  Saxon.  He,  too,  was  tlecked  with 
snowflakes,  and  his  cap  and  hands  had 
got  desperately  entangled  in  the  "angels' 
hair,"  and  his  long  moustaches  narrowly 
escaped  singeing  in  the  nearest  candle  ; 
but  the  light  of  an  immortal  lire  was  in 
his  eyes,  bidding  fair  to  eclipse  all  the 
surrounding  illuminations. 

Johanna  stood,  blinded  by  the  sudden 
flare  of  hght,  with  blinking  eyes,  waiting 
to  see.  Otto  stood,  paralyzed  with 
emotion  and  blinded,  too,  with  the  vision 
of  that  face  which,  to  him,  was  brighter 
than  sunshine.  And  von  Thielmann 
stood,  gazing  with  inlinite  satisfaction  at 
this  most  dramatic  situation  in  this  most 
gorgeous  setting,  and  murmured  within 
himself,  after  the  happy  manner  of  his 
nature,  '*  Mine  is  the  credit  of  it  all." 

Have  you  ever  felt  that  pause  that 
precedes  a  flash  of  lightning — that  silent, 
momentary',  utter  ceasing  of  the  pulse  of 
nature  ?  And  then — oh  !  the  flash,  the 
forked  dart,  that  has  struck  eaith  some- 
where ! 

**  Otto !  Otto !  '^  The  piercing,  yet  half- 
strangled  cry  rang  through  the  room. 
Then  she  staggered,  stretched  out  both 
arms  towards  him,  lurched  a  step,  and, 
as  he  sprang  to  her,  sank  imconscious 
into  his  arms.  He  laid  her  on  the  sofa, 
kissing  the  blue  lips,  rubbing  the  little 
cold  hands,  pouring  passionate  appeals 
into  the  unheeding  ears,  a  horrible, 
nameless  fear  freezing  his  own  blood. 
Brandy  was  quickly  fetched,  and  hot 
bottles  and  shawls,  and,  before  long,  a 
doctor ;  and  then  Otto  carried  her  up 
to  her  own  room,  and  soon  after  came 


down  and  sat  on  a  chest  in  the  hall, 
where  he  remained  for  hours,  heedless 
of  everything. 

'•  My  good  young  friend,  you  had 
better  come  and  take  a  glass  of  wine 
with  me,"  said  the  burly  doctor,  coming 
downstairs,  and  clapping  von  Heldreich 
heavily  on  the  shoulder.  The  girl's 
father  followed  him  at  a  distance.  It 
was  one  o'clock.  There  was  no  light 
downstairs  save  a  single  lamp  in  the 
hall.  A  tired  servant  had  fallen  asleep, 
waiting,  in  the  dining-room,  and  .the 
lamp  there  had  gone  out.  Otto  looked 
u}i  with  an  ashv  countenance. 

''  What  is  it  ?  What  is  wrong  with 
her  ?  "  he  cjucried,  in  a  strange,  hoarse 
whis}K*r. 

"  A  little  heart  attack.  Courage  ! 
Herr  Lieutenant,  she  will  be  quite  her- 
self in  a  day  or  two.  Ah  I  I  must 
congratulate  you,  by  the  way."  And  he 
shook  the  young  man  warmly  by  the 
hand. 

But  on  Christmas  Day,  when  the  von 
Thiehnanns'  friends  and  relatives  came 
to  offer  their  congratulations,  and  to 
inquire  solicitously  after  **  die  Brant," 
thev  found  the  blinds  drawn  and  the 
house  wrapped  in  awful  stillness,  through 
which  they  could  hear  the  low,  heart- 
rending sobs  of  a  woman  somewhere 
upstairs,  and  the  monotonous  regular 
sound  of  footsteps  pacing  to  and  fro,  to 
and  fro,  in  a  room  below. 

Ill 

Ox  the  outskirts  of  Leipzig,  shut  off 
from  the  world  by  high  walls,  lies  a  plot 
of  land  called,  and  called  truly,  Friedhof, 
the  Court  of  Peace.  It  is  a  vast,  luxu- 
riant garden,  gay,  blossoming,  beautiful  ; 
but  between  the  rose-trees  the  earth  is 
heaped  in  trim,  verdure-covered  mounds, 
and  there  are  grey  stone  tablets,  here 
and  there,  among  the  flowers. 

It  was  the  year  1870,  the  great  year 
that  called  modern  (Germany  into  being. 
Already  the  clang  of  arms  was  echoing 
from  the  Hhine,  and  men's  thoughts 
were  not  of  peace.     But  the  roses  and 
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the  birds  nesting  among  them  in  the 
Friedhof  knew  nothing  of  strife  and 
bloodshed  ;  and  they  shook  the  morning 
dew  from  their  petals  and  their  feathers, 
and  thanked  God  in  their  several  ways 
for  those  two  priceless  gifts,  life  and 
the  light  of  day.  It  was  scarce  live 
o'clock,  but  the  shade  cast  by  the  avenues 
of  horse-chesnuts  was  already  very  wel- 
come, for  it  was  Midsummer  Day.  It  is 
the  great  day  of  the  year  in  Leipzig  for 
decorating  the  graves,  and  many  wreaths 
had  already  been  brought  the  previous 
evening.  A  small,  middle-aged  man  was 
kneeling  by  a  grassy  mound,  tenderly 
arranging  little  bunches  of  blue  corn- 
cockles in  rows  around  it.  Not  far  off 
against  an  ivy-covered  wall  stood  a  tall, 
grey-haired  officer.  Before  him  lay  three 
graves,  close  together.  There  were  hand- 
some wreaths  on  them  all,  but  the  one 
in  the  middle  was  almost  hidden  by  a 
coverlet  of  roses — rich  red  roses  with  a 
wonderful  scent,  and  large,  loose,  pure 
white  roses  ;  and  there  were  four  rose- 
trees,  trained  to  form  arches  at  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  grave,  arches  of  mingled 
crimson  and  white,  with  tall,  stately 
lilies  blooming  beneath  them. 

It  was  very  beautiful.  The  man  with 
the  corn-cockles  wished  he  too  could 
afford  roses  and  lilies  ;  but  he  was  only 
a  poor  artisan.  He  placed  the  last  little 
blue  bunch,  and  got  up  and  went  to- 
wards the  gate.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
his  work. 

The  officer  looked  up,  roused  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps.  He,  too,  must  go 
to  his  work.  His  regiment  was  under 
marching  orders,  and  would  leave  Leip- 
zig on  the  morrow.  He  plucked  a  rose 
from  the  highest  arch,  and  raised  it  to 
his  lips.  It  dropped  a  shower  of  white 
petals,  leaving  the  bare  flower-head  in 
his  hand.  **  Ah  !  frail  mortal  blossoms, 
falling  as  I  gather  you,  how  fit  a  tomb 
for  the  frail,  mortal  body  ! "  he  cried, 
turning  slowly  away,  adding,  sorrow- 
fully, **  They  will  all  wither  and  die,  and 
I  shall  no  longer  be  here  to  renew  them. 
Oh  !  Johanna  !  Johanna,  my  angel  bride, 
how  can  I  build  thee  an  unfading  monu- 


ment worthy  of  the  imperishable  beauty 
of  thy  soul,  a  memorial  of  thee  to  all 
posterity !  That  would  I  do,  before  I 
go,  perhaps  to  fall  asleep  in  a  strange 
country." 

Outside  the  Friedhof  the  $un  beat 
down  with  cruel  fierceness  on  the  dusty 
streets.  Colonel  von  Heldreich  walked 
wearily  to  his  barracks,  and  after  a  long 
and  tiring  day's  work  strolled  back  in 
the  evening  to  his  lonely  home.  Von 
Thielmann,  at  his  death,  now  some 
years  past,  had  left  the  house  and 
grounds,  with  a  handsome  fortune,  to 
his  accepted  son-in-law.  Leipzig  was 
spreading  out  in  this  direction  at  last, 
and  a  restless  atmosphere  of  building 
was  gradually  surrounding  the  property. 
Otto  turned  into  the  park  quicldy  by  the 
little  gate  out  of  which  Johanna  had 
passed  to  meet  him  so  many  years  ago. 
Then  he  paused  under  a  pink-flowered 
chesnut,  and  allowed  the  peaceful  beauty 
of  the  scene  to  steal  over  him. 

Over  there  stood  the  lilac  bushes 
under  which  he  had  first  seen  her,  and 
there  was  her  favourite  laburnum,  and 
the  group  of  cherry-trees,  and  the  beds 
of  monthly  roses,  and  the  placid,  dewy 
meadow,  stretching  aw^ay  to  the  still 
pond,  with  the  old  limes  beyond.  Across 
the  pale  primrose  of  the  evening  sky 
hung  a  faint  veil  of  rosy  mist  shading 
upwards  through  lilac  and  violet  into 
dusky  blue  ;  high  overhead,  serene  and 
clear,  rode  the  silver  crescent  of  the 
moon,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  subtle 
summer  fragrance,  more  powerful  than 
anything  to  awake  sweet  memories. 
This  was  her  home.  Here  she  had 
laughed  and  played,  and  loved  and 
sorrowed.  Dear  haunts  of  her  pure 
spirit  !  The  hammer  of  the  mason,  the 
dust  and  mortar  of  the  bricklayer,  they 
must  never  intrude  here.  No,  these 
peaceful  lawns  and  meadows  should 
remain  for  ever  as  Johanna  had  known 
them,  a  joy  to  those  amongst  whom  she 
had  lived,  and  to  their  children  and 
children's  children.  They  should  be  a 
quiet  haven  into  which  tired  men  and 
women  would  turn  for  a  brief  rest  from 
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the  bustle  of  city  life,  and  where  children 
should  love  fo  play.  So  resting,  and 
so  playing,  thousands  would  bless  the 
memory  of  Johanna. 

This  is,  in  all  its  main  features,  a  true 
story  of  how  a  great  private  tragedy 
became  the  source  of  a  great  public 
blessing.  The  Johanna  Park  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  little  parks  in  Germany  ; 
and  as  that  country  grows  more  and 
more  commercial  and  industrial,  and  its 


big  towns  spread  out  more  and  more 
into  t^ir  surrounding  tields  and  woods, 
the  ciry  for  room  to  live,  for  spacff'to 
breathe,  for  green  spots  to  relieve  the 
wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar,  makes 
itself  heard  there,  as  here.  And  so  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
Leipzig  have  more  and  more  cause,  eveiy 
year,  to  value  their  precious  gift,  and 
with  tenderness  and  gratitude  to  tell 
the  stoiy  of  Johanna  and  her  unhappy 
love. 


"AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  DEATH'S  HEAD" 

By  GEORGE  KING 


AGAINST  the  famous  old  prison  in 
the  Old  Baiicy,  wilh  its  matchless 
store  of  Rniesome  memories,  a  decree  of 
demolition  has  none  forth.  The  massive 
walls  which  have  cocilined  so  many 
hiiman  beings  condemned  lo  death  have 
themselves 
received 
their  doom. 
The  old  Ses- 
sions House, 
which  stands 
by  the  side 
of  the  prison, 
is  to  be  re- 
place<l  by  a 
more  com- 
m  o  d  i  o  u  s 
court,  but  of 
Newgate  it- 
self not  a 
trace  will 
be  left.  A 
new  Central 
Criminal 
Court  will  rear  its  statclv  head  where  for 
seven  centuries  the  penalties  of  crime 
have  been  suffered. 

I'pon  the  main  door  of  the  prison 
some  grim  humorist  has  nailed  a 
number  of  old  hnrse  shoes.  \\'hen 
these  symbols  of  jjoud  fortune  were 
placed  in  this  iiRoii},'ruons  position  is 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  difticiilt  to  believe 
that  they  possesse<i  their  popular  sij^nili- 
cance  at  any  period  of  the  history  of 
Xewgate.  The  prt.sent  building,  which 
was  designed  hy  Georj^e  Dance,  the 
architect  of  the  Mansinu  House,  is  not 
more  than  i_^o  years  old  :  but  its 
jxjdigree  goes  bai.k  to  Uie  middle  of  the 


twelfth  century.  It  derives  its  name 
from  one  of  the  principal  gates  in  the 
old  city  wall,  which  was  called  New 
Gate,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
was,  ill  the  language  of  the  veracious 
Slow,  ■■built  latelier  than  the  rest." 
This  gate, 
Jiieh 


lo  the  penilentiary  gate  when  it  was  re- 
built after  the  great  lire  of  1666,  the  form 
of  Lilierty  being  accompanie<l  by  a  cat, 
in  honour  of  the  famous  lord  mayor. 
These  figures  were  preset  ved  when  the 
gate  was  pulled  down  in  i?*)?,  and  four 
of  them  arc  still  to  be  seen  iii  the 
recesses  of  the  southern  wall  of  the 
prison. 

Outbreaks  of  gaol  fever  were  so  com- 
mon in  the  early  historj-  of  Newgate 
that  they  were  usually  treated  with 
indiffereuce,  but  one  occasioned  by 
the  overciowded  state  of  the  prison  in 
1750  was  tierce  enough  to  fill  the  whole 
of  London  with  alarin.  It  spread  to  the 
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Sessions  House,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  fragrant  herbs  with  which  the  court 
and  corridors  were    strewn,    no   fewer 


;                                                            "^"^ 

If 
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than  sixty  persons  fell  victims  to  it, 
among  them  the  Lord  Mayor  and  two 
High  Court  judges.  Not  even  the 
official  mind  was  capable  of  resisting 
for  ever  the  logic  of  a  disaster  of  this 
magnitude,  and  some  twenty  years  later 
the  foundation  of  the  present  prison 
was  laid.  Before  the  building  was 
completed  it  received  a  baptism  of  fire. 
It  was  stormed  by  the  Gordon  rioters, 
who,  after  stealing  the  prison  keys  and 
letting  some  three  hundred  prisoners 
free,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  burn  it  to 
the  ground. 

Until  the  prison  was  reconstructed 
on  the  ceUular  system — an  impiove- 
nient  which  was  introduced  about  fortv 
years  ago — the  prisoners  were  huddled 
together  in  oblong  wards.  Many  a 
novelist    has    described    the   scenes   of 


depravity  in  these  nurseries  of  crime, 
but  none  has  ever  succeeded  in 
exaggerating  them.  Several  of  the  old 
wards  and  dormitories  —  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  dormitories 
still  bear  traces  of  the  ham- 
mocks that  caused  it  to  be 
known  as  "The  Cabin" — are 
now  used  as  lumber  rooms.  It 
may  devoutly  be  hoped  that 
these  walls  have  not  been  en- 
dowed with  tongues  as  well  as 
ears,  for,  if  their  demolition 
were  to  provoke  them  into  re- 
peating the  shrieking  oaths  and 
awful  obscenities  once  uttered 
within  them,  they  would  cor- 
rupt even  the  roughest  labourer 
engaged  in  the  task.  Since 
1H77,  when  the  prison  was 
transferred  from  the  City  to 
the  Crown,  Newgate  has  ceased 
to  serve  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  a  gaol.  It  has  been  occu- 
pied only  by  prisoners  awaiting 
their  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  by  criminals  upon  whom 
the  death  sentence  has  been 
passed. 

No  building  in  London  pro- 
claims its  purpose  more  clearly 
than  does  Newgate.  Its  deeply 
lined  walls  seem  to  frown  upon  the  very 
spirit  of  crime  ;  the  narrow  doorways 
set  three  feet  deep  in  solid  masses  of 
masonry,  the  iron  spikes  and  hea\7 
bolts  about  the  gates  and  windows,  and 
the  rusty  shackles  above  the  main  en- 
trance, tell  plainly  what  the  structure 
is.  "  How  dreadful  its  rough  heavy 
walls  and  low  massive  doors  appeared 
to  us— the  latter  looking  as  if  they  were 
made  for  the  express  purpose  of  letting 
people  in  and  never  letting  them  out 
agam."  The  whole  prison  system  has 
undergone  a  vast  improvement  since 
Dickens  wrote  these  words,  but  it  is 
«till  impos^iiblc  tn  w.ilk  along  the  low 
winding  corridors  of  Newgate  without 
some  sense  ol  dread.  Near  the  bare  >( 
entrance  hall  is  a  large  cup^|||gif]^. 
most  ghastly  coUectio--     ■" 
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in  the  country.  It  was  once  the  practice 
to  take  plaster  casts  of  the  features  of 
all  criminals  who  had  suffered  the  last 
|ieiiallY  of  the  law  within  the  precincts  of 
the  prison,  and  ranj^ed  upon  the  shelves 
of  this  Clipboard  ai-e  the  repulsive  faces 
of  such  murderers  as  Greenacre,  Coiir- 
voisier,  and  Miiller.  Another  cnpboard, 
less  gruesome  in  its  interest,  is  crowded 
with  shackles  and  handcuffs  used  in 
Xewgate  at  various  stages  of  its  histoi  v- 
Ainong  them  are  the  leg-irons  which 
Jack  Sheppard  loosened  when  he 
escaped  from  the  prison,  and  the  much 
heavier  pair  put  upon  him  when  lie 
was   recaptiire<l. 

Jack  Sheppard  is  not  the  only 
criminal  to  whom  belonf^s  the  dis- 
tinction of  breaking  out  of  Xewgate. 
A  burglar,  whose  enterprise  was  not 
destroyed  by  his  conviction, 
scaled  one  of  the  inner  walls 
in  1H36,  and  escaped  over  the 
roof  of  an  adjoining  house. 
As  late  as  1880  a  most  remark- 
able effort  was  made  to  pre- 
ient  an  execution.  Shortly 
before  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  appearance  of  Shurely 
on  the  gallows,  a  lettei-  was 
handed  to  the  governor  of  the 
prison  purporting  to  come 
from  the  Home  Ofhce.  and 
countermanding  the  order  for 
execution.  A  close  examina- 
tion of  the  envelope  and  seal 
convinced  the  governor  that 
the  letter  was  a  forgery,  and 
the  sentence  of  death  was  car- 
ried out  without  delay. 

The  modern  part  ol  New- 
gate—that  which  was  built  in 
1862,  when   the  cellular  sys- 
tem was  introduced— is  in  the 
usual  style  of  prisons.    H  con- 
sists of   three  galleries,  with 
the  cells  all  leading  from  them. 
Each  of  the  cells  is  furnished       oltsiue 
with  a  hammock,   a   roll   of 
blankets,   drinking  and   eating  utensils, 
a   Bible  and   Prayer-book.     The  "  con- 
demned cell,"  which  belongs  to  the  old 
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part  of  the  prison,  is  more  commodious ; 

it  is  furnished  with  a  wooden  bedstead, 
and  its  walls  are  decorated  with  ilhi- 
miiiated  te.\ts.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
prison  are  six  (Ink  cells,  where  not  a 
single  ray  of  light  has  ever  pierced  its 
way.  These  cininierian  cells,  which 
were  once  occupied  by  prisoners  guilty 
of  serious  breaches  of  prison  discipline, 
ceased  to  be  used  ten  years  ago — a  fact 
which  speaks  eloquently  of  the  more 
humane  methods  introduced  into  Knghsh 
prisons  in  recent  years. 

There  is  no  more  curiously  designed 
place  of  worship  in  England  tlian  the 
prison  chapel.  The  male  prisoners 
occupy  two  large  iron  cages  on  the 
lloor  of  the  chapel,  while  the  female 
prisoners  sit  in  the  gallery  behiiid  a 
grille   so  constructed  that  their  view  is 


conlined  to  the  pulpit.  Upon  the  wall 
above  the  pulpit  is  insciJbed  this  text: 
■■  Now,   then,    we   are   ambassadors  of 
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Christ,  as  though  God  beseech  you  by 
lis;  we  pray  yoii  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye 
reconciled  to  God."  And  this  lettering 
is  almost  the  only  attempt  at  decoration. 
Here,  in  this  sacred  place,  the  most 
grnesome  acts  of  crnelty  havu  been 
perpetrated  with  llie  object  of  deterring 
crime.      It    was    once    the    custom    to 


funeral  sermon.  This  was  Dr.  William 
Dodd,  who  was  executed  for  forging 
Lord  Chesterfield's  signature  to  a  biU 
for  _^4,2oo,  and  whose  unhappy  end 
excited  the  ardent  sympathy  of  persons 
in  all  classes  of  society,  from  burly  old 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  wrote  the  elegant 
speech  which   the  reverend  gentleman 
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place  every  condemned  prisoner  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  chapel  on  the 
Sunday  before  his  execution,  with  the 
coflin  he  was  to  occupy  at  his  fc-et.  He 
it  was  who  formed  the  real  text  of  the 
preacher's  discourse,  the  prisoners  whose 
lives  had  not  been  forfeited  being  urged 
to  take  warning  i>f  his  awfnl  end.  One 
prisoner  was  permitted  to  eiij()y  llie 
grim    paradox    of    preaching    his    own 


dehvcred  before  lie  was  sentenced  to 
death,  to  numbers  of  sentimental  women, 
who  carried  his  portrait  in  their  bosoms 
as  an  amulet. 

The  prison  cemeter\'  is  a  narrow  court 
paved  with  stone,  the  little  strip  of  skv 
that  shows  between  the  dark  and  rugged 
walls  being  intersected  by  iron  bars. 
One  of  the  walls  constitutes  an  index  to 
[he  Newgate  Calendar  ;  upon  its  surface 
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are  inscribed  the  initials  of  all  the 
wretciies  who  have  been  executed 
within  the  precincts  of  the  prison  during 
tlie  past  eiglily-two  years.  The  first 
criminals  to  be  buried  in  tliis  cajjelike 
cemetery  were  the  Cato  Street  011- 
spirators,  who  plotted  to  murder  all  tlitr 
members  of  the  Cabinet  in  i8>o,  and 
who  derived  their  name  from  the  street 
oft  the  Edgware  Hoad  in  which  they 
were  caught.  After  the  traitors  werv" 
hanged,  their  heads  were  severed  from 
their  bodies  and  held  up  by  the  cxecu- 


A  felon  wli  J  declined  in  olden  days  to 
plead  was  ordered  to  sufter  the  peine 
forU  el  dure.  His  conviction  meant  the 
forfeiture  of  his  estate  as  well  as  the  loss 
of  his  life  ;  by  standing  mute — by  refusing 
to  say  whether  lie  was  guilty  or  not — he 
"saved  his  goods  unto  his  wife  and 
children;"  and  many  a  prisoner  who 
regarded  his  conviction  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  was  brave  enough  to  undergo 
the  terrible  ordeal  for  the  sake  of  his 
family.  H'j  was  stretched  on  the  ground, 
a  b^ard  with  h^.ivy  weights  was  placed 


tioner  to  the  ga/e  of  llie  nuillitiuL-. 
Their  initials,  "T,"  "  B,'  "I,"  "  D," 
and  "  T,"  which  figure  at  the  beginning 
of  the  wall,  are  somewhat  worn  ;  those 
that  follow  grow  gradually  more  vivid, 
until  letters  recalling  the  very  laie:it 
horrors  are  reached.  This  is  a  grave- 
yard where  only  the  most  morbid 
persons  would  care  to  linger.  The 
more  sensitive  visitor  is  glad  t<i  tind 
himself  in  the  more  spacious  enclosure 
known  as  the  "  Press  Yard,"  where  the 
associations,  though  not  less  horrible,  are 
more  remote. 


upon  his  breasl.  and  under  the  pressure, 
made  heaviest  above  his  heart,  he  slowly 
died.  The  place  in  whicli  this  barbarous 
punishment  was  inllicted  was  known  as 
the  "  Press  Yard,"  and,  though  one 
hundred  and  sevunly-tive  years  have 
pass:.-d  since  any  prisoner  was  put  lo 
such  tormenl,  it  continues  to  bear  tiie 
name. 

Xo  part  of  N'cwgate  has  a  larger  store 
of  historic  inttrcsl  than  the  iron  door  to 
the  left  of  the  main  entrance  in  the  Old 
Bailev.  Through  this  door  the  con- 
dennicd  prisoners  passed  lo  the  gallows 
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before  public  executions  were  abolished 
little  more  than  thirty  years  ago.     Until 


captured  in   sight  of  the  gallows  —  a 
fact  which  indicates  liow  slight  may  be 


1783  every  piisoiier  upon  whom  the 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  at  llie 
Old  Bailey  was  executed  at  Tyburn. 
He  was  canied  from  Newgate  in  a  cait, 
around  his  neck  the  rope  by  which  he 
was  to  hang,  and  at  his  side  the  coffui 
in  which  he  was  to  lie  ;  while  a  crowd 
of  dissolule  men  and  women  pursued 
him  with  coarse  and  blasphemous  jests. 
It  was  expected  that  this  brutal  dis- 
orderlincBs  would  cease  when  the  place 
of  execution  was  changed  to  the  Old 
Bailey,  but  the  scenes  outside  the  walls 
of  Newgate  were  from  Hie  beginninji 
every  whit  as  repulsive  as  those  that 
had  altended  the  processions  to  Tyburn. 
Whenever  a  notorious  ciiniinal  was  to 
suffer  the  last  penally  of  the  law  all  the 
most  rowdy  elements  of  London  life 
gathered  into  one  disorderly  whole. 
They  commenced  to  assemble  the  night 
before,  and  spent  the  interval  in  singing 
ribald  songs,  in  bandying  about  ohscene 
and  gruesome  jokes,  in  lighting  and 
stealing.  Il  was  a  conuuon  thing  for 
Iwenty    or    thirty    old     thieves    to    be 


the  deterrent  effect  of  punishment  upon 
habitual  offenders.  The  windows 
commanding  a  view  of  the  scaffold 
were  filled  with  more  reputable  persons, 
able  to  pay  considerable  sums  for  the 
gratilication  of  their  morbid  tastes. 
When  Miiller  was  executed  in  1864  for 
murdering  Mr.  Briggs  on  the  \orth 
London  Railway,  the  windows  on  the 
lijst  lloor  of  a  neighbouring  shop  were 
let  for  £12 — a  price  which,  having 
regiud  to  the  frequency  of  disasters  in 
the  crowd,  was  not.  perhaps,  unduly 
high.  At  the  execution  of  Haggarty 
and  Holloway,  owing  to  the  collapse 
of  a  waggon,  as  many  as  twenty-eight 
persons  lost  their  lives. 

Thackeray,  who  witnessed  the  execu- 
tion of  Cuurvoisier  in  1840,  and  whose 
essay  in  Fiuseri  Mn^miiic  on  "  Going 
to  Hee  a  Man  Hanged "  was  largely 
instrumental  in  awakening  the  public 
conscience  to  the  revolting  character 
of  these  gruesome  scene;,  has  drawn  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  crowd.  "The 
windows    of     the    shops    opposite    arc 
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now  pretty  neatly  filled  by  tlie  persons 
who  hired  them.  Many  young  dandies 
are  there  with  moustaches  and  cigars  ; 
some  quiet,  fat  family  parties  of  simple, 
honest  tradesmen  and  their  wi\es,  as  we 
fancy,  who  are  looking  on  with  the 
greatest  imaginable  calmness,  and 
sipping  their  tea.  Yonder  is  the  sham 
Lord  W — ,  who  is  Hinging  various 
articles  among  the  crowd  ;  one  of  his 
companions,  a  tall,  bnrly  man,  with  large 
moustaches,  has  provided  himself  with  a 
squirt,  and  is  aspersing  the  mob  with 
brandy  and  water. " 

These  brutal  gatherings  were  common 
enough,  of  course,  when  hanging  was  the 
iwnalty  for  almost  every  crime.  At  the 
present  time  there  arc  only  four  olYciiccs 


over  200,  As  lale  as  1832 — the  year  of 
the  great  Reform  Act — a  postman  was 
executed  at  Newgate  for  stealing  a 
letter.  Gradually  more  humane  notions 
impressed  themselves  upon  the  criminal 
law,  and  eventually  public  opinion, 
guided  by  Dickens  as  well  n;  Thackeray, 
came  to  recognise  that  the  depraved 
and  rowdy  scenes  within  the  shadow  of 
St.  Sepulchre's  Church  ~  irom  whose 
belfry  the  service  for  the  dead  was  tolled 
at  every  execution — were  a  deep  disgrace 
to  a  Christian  people.  Up  lo  1865  the 
executions  took  place  on  Monday 
morning,  the  gallows  being  erected  on 
Saturday  and  exposed  to  public  view  ou 
Sunday.  It  was  discovered,  after  some 
eighty  years'  experience,  that  this  exhi- 


which  are  punishable  by  death  :  at  the     bition  of  the  awful  instrument  of  death 
begiiming  of    last   century   there   were     led  to  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath, 
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and  the  d;iy  of  execution  was  changed 
to  Wednesday.  But  tliis  modest  change 
did  but  strengthen  the  growing  feeling 
tliat^  pubHc  executions  were  an  outrage 
upon  civiHsation  ;  and  three  years  later 
— in  1868 — an  act  was  passed  aboHshiiig 
them.  For  thirty-four  years,  at  Newgate 
and  every  other  Enghsh  prison,  the 
most  solemn  decree  of  the  law  lias  been 
carried  out  in  the  seclusion  that  befits 
its  nature. 

It  was  once  the  custom  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  on  the  opening  day  of  Bartholo- 
mew Fair,  to  call  on  the  Governor  of 
Newgate  "to  partake  of  a  tankard  of 
wine,  nutmeg,  and  sugar."   This  custom, 


after  being  oliserved  for  centuries,  was 
discontinued  in  1817 — it  may  be  because 
the  Lord  Mayor  realised  that  a  visit  to 
'•  The  Signe  of  the  Death's  Head  in  the 
Old  Bailie  " — as  Newgate  is  described 
in  a  historic.-il  document  of  Cromwellian 
times — was  scarcely  an  agreeable  way  of 
beginning  a  day  of  pleasure.  It  is  the 
fate  of  prisons,  no  matter  how  historic; 
to  l>e  too  gloomy  in  their  architecture 
and  associations  to  inspire  a  plea  for 
their  preservation.  Who  will  regret 
the  disappearance  of  Newgate  ?  Per- 
haps the  pigeons  that  build  their  nests 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  its  frowning 
walls. 


IRONS  WORN  BY  JACK 
Kl'l'AHD   AITER   RE- 
CAITLRE. 


HIS  HAND  TO  THE  PLOUGH 


By  YSTRIDD 


*•  E  schaste  bielo  tak  vozmojino 
Tiik  blisko  .  .  ."— Poicshkine 
{Eugene  Ootii'giiiiic). 


'*  And  happiness   was   m)  possible, 
So  near  1  .  .  .*' 


CHAPTER   III 

DMITRI  stopped,  not  to  listen  but  to 
look  at  the  slender,  girlish  form 
framed  in  the  immense,  star-studded  arch 
of  the  sky.  And  as  he  gazed  the  torment 
of  passion  passed  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  sens;ition  as  new  yet  infinitely  broader 
in  its  strong  serenity.  It  was  as  if  for 
the  first  time  he  realised  his  own  youth 
and  the  beauty  of  life.  Gone  was  the 
torturing  desire  to  clasp  her  close.  It 
was  enough  to  feel  himself  alive  and 
young  with  her  in  the  quivering,  scintil- 
lating night  air.  Distant  river  and 
mountains,  shimmering  stretches  of 
verdure,  the  clear  immensitv  above 
spangled  with  countless  worlds,  and  on 
the  crest  of  the  vine-clad  slope  two 
isolated  forms,  the  onlv  visible  human 
creatures  in  all  the  calm  grandeur  of  the 
silvered,  throbbing  expanse.  Isolated  ? 
It  seemed  to  Dmitri  that  thev  were  a 
part  of  Xiiture,  as  inconscient,  as  free, 
yet  as  fated  as  any  other  atom.  The 
problem  of  life  resolved  itself,  or  rather 
it  ceased  to  be.  **  Rejoice,  oh  young 
man  in  thy  youth  I  '*     It  is  so  simple. 

Alice  advanced  between  the  vines. 
*'Some  of  the  grapes  are  ripe  already," 
she  said. 

He  followed  her  and,  stooping,  broke 
off  a  heavily  hanging  cluster  and  held  it 
up  in  the  moonlight. 

••  They  are  good,"  he  said,  and 
bre;iking  off  one  held  it  out  to  her.  She 
was  examining  a  low-hanging  bunch, 
and,  without  rising,  turned  her  head 
over  her  shoulder  and  parting  her  lips 
in  a  laugh  closed  them  over  the  fruit  he 


pressed  between.  They  walked  along 
the  narrow  way,  seeking  the  few  ripe 
grapes  among  the  many  still  unht  to  eat, 
glad  and  eager  as  children.  When  the 
vines  met  in  an  interlaced  arch  they 
bent  their  heads  to  pass  below,  and  he 
felt  her  soft  hair  against  his  cheek.  She 
had  removed  her  broad  straw  hat  and 
a  shining  tress  had  slipped  to  her  neck, 
while  little  curls  like  the  vine  tendrils 
waved  over  her  forehead  and  ears. 

•'  We  have  missed  the  path,"  she  said, 
with  a  laugh  that  rang  out  clear  through 
the  warm  air.  "  Poor  babes  in  the 
wood — no,  in  the  vines  !  Oh,  you 
don't  know  that  story,  Dmitri  Dmitrie- 
vich.  You  never  were  an  English  babv. 
They  rolled  you  up  in  a  long  pillow  and 
talked  Russian  to  you — poor  fellow  I  or 
was  it  Moldavian  ?  Oh,  look  !  Whv 
a/// 7  we  11  y  ? '' 

She  made  a  gesture  comprising  the 
whole  silvered  landscape.  They  had 
emerged  from  the  vines  and  stood  on 
the  hilltop  dominating  the  town.  The 
sombre  towers  of  the  prison,  the  cross- 
crowned  dome  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
steeple  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  the 
formless  mass  of  houses  and  gardens 
looked  visionary  as  a  Fata  Morgana. 

Alice  turned  her  face  away  from  the 
town  and  lifted  her  great  grey  eyes  to 
the  sky.  "  How  far  away  it  seems  I  It 
is  nearer  to  earth  in  England.  1  am  not 
scientific  enough  to  know  why.  Dmitri 
Dmitrievich,  are  there  words  in  vour 
language  capable  of  expressing  the 
magic  of  such  a  night  ? " 

**  What  do  we  want  with  words  ?  We 
live  and  feel  that  wc  live.    It  is  enough." 
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She  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
"After  all,  I  can't  fly  though  I  felt  just 
now  that  it  would  be  so  easy  to  reach 
the  moon.     But  let  us  run  down-hill." 

The  next  moment  they  were  racing 
hand  in  hand  down  the  slope. 

''It  was  almost  as  good  as  flying," 
declared  Dmitri,  leaning  against  the 
fence,  while  Alice  twisted  the  fallen 
masses  of  her  hair  into  a  great  knot. 

*'  How  do  you  know  ?  Have  you  tried 
flying  ? "  she  demanded,  laughing. 

He  laughed  in  chorus.  **  No.  Have 
you  ?  " 

"  I've  lost  my  hair-pins — that's  what 
I've  done,"  she  exclaimed  in  mock 
despair,  fastening  the  heavy,  shining  coil 
with  a  solitary  pin. 

They  ascended  the  upward  path 
slowly.  ''Why  did  you  take  me  for  a 
peasant  the  first  time  you  saw  me  ? " 
asked  Dmitri  abruptly.  "  I  often  wanted 
to  ask  you  before,  but  somehow  it  was 
not  easy." 

"  Why  not  ?     And  why  so  now  ?  " 

"  For  me,  as  for  you,  nothing  seems 
impossible  to-night.     But  tell  me  why  !  " 

*'  You  had  bare  feet,"  she  reminded 
him,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  laughter. 

"  So  had  you,  and  I  did  not  think  you 
were  a  peasant  girl.  I  never  thought  I 
looked  like  a  plough-boy." 

Oh,  petty  pride  of  the  noble  !  How 
strange  on  the  lips  of  the  SociaUst  ! 

"  A  Russian  Burns  !  '^  laughed  Alice — 
"  minus  the  genius.  How  can  you  be 
cross  about  such  a  little  thing,  Dmitri 
Dmitrievich  ?  You  are  so  much  nicer 
when  you  are  in  a  good  temper — and 
when  you  smile  you  are  much  better- 
looking.    Race  me  to  the  hedge !  " 

The  hedge,  as  she  called  it,  a  frail 
barrier  of  meadow-sweet  and  boys'-love 
drooping  over  a  low  bank,  was  the 
entrance  to  the  Datcha  Goraieff  by  the 
fields.  The  tall,  fragrant  wild  flowers 
were  trampled  down  in  one  place  by 
many  passings  to  and  fro. 

"  Home  !"  she  cried,  springing  up  the 
bank.  "Good-night,  Dmitri  Dmitrie- 
vich." 

Bending  down  she  gave  him  her  hand 


across  the  flower-barrier.  The  coil  of 
her  hair  slipped  over  her  shoulder  and 
fell  almost  to  her  feet.  All  the  charm 
of  the  night  seemed  centred  in  the 
supple,  slender  form  leaning  towards 
him  from  among  the  bending  flowers. 

"  How  lovely  you  are ! "  he  said 
involuntarily. 

"  Everything  seems  beautiful  to-night, 
Dmitri  Dmitrievich  !     Goodbye  !  " 

He  watched  her  ascending  the  path 
towards  the  veranda  where  a  red  lamp 
swung,  a  vivid  spot  in  the  silver  air  ; 
then  walked  swiftly  homewards,  still  in 
the  same  splendid  mood  of  serene 
strength.  He  smiled  to  himself  as  he 
mounted  the  hill  they  had  raced  do\Vn. 
Childish  ?  A  fuller,  freer  life  coursed 
through  his  veins  that  night  than  ever  he 
had  felt  during  his  monotonous,  lesson- 
filled  childhood  ;  yet  hand  in  hand  with 
the  woman  who  had  weakened  the  passion 
of  his  southern  nature — till  then  con- 
trolled but  not  conquered — he  had  ex- 
perienced joy  as  pure,  as  unreasoning 
as  a  child's,  though  deeper. 

CHAPTER    IV 

The  following  Wednesday  Madame 
Goraieva  and  her  daughter  summoned 
up  sufficient  energy  to  drive  into  town, 
and  Alice  profited  by  the  occasion  to 
arrive  early  at  the  Datcha  Sergayieff 
in  order  to  give  Soynia.  a  lesson  before 
the  arrival  of  the  weekly  guests. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  on  Saturday  ?'* 
asked  Soynia.  "  I  waited  for  you  the 
whole  evening." 

"  I  had  a  headache,"  said  Alice 
laconically,  sitting  down  in  front  of 
the  pretty  rosewood  desk  and  beginning 
to  correct  a  translation  of  a  short  story 
of  Tourganicff's.  She  held  OUendorf 
and  his  tribe  in  horror.  One  of  her 
pupils  had  once  enthusiastically  praised 
Robertson's  method,  which  consists 
of  learning  a  paragraph  by  heart  and 
afterwards  extracting  conversation  from 
it.  A  glance  at  the  first  lesson  had 
disenchanted  Alice. 

"We     are     told     that     the    Sultan 
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Mahmoud,  by  his  perpetua!  wars  abroad 
and  his  tyranny  at  home,  had  tilled  the 
dominions  of  his  forefatliers  with  ruin 
and  desolation,  and  had  unpeopled  the 
Persian  empire," 

As  the  student  was  supposed  to  know 
no  English  word  except  those  contained 


desolation  ?  The  dominions  of  his  forj- 
fathers.— With  what  did  Mahmoud  till 
the  dominions  of  his  forefathers  ?  With 
ruin  and  desolation."  Alice  banished 
the  desolating  Sultan. 

"  Xeither  the  weekly  paper  nor  the 
monthly  magazine  has  arrived,"  gruni- 


in   this  tragic  sketch,  the   conversation 
was  ingeniously  arranj^ed. 

"  What  (asterisk  and  note)  are  we 
told  ?  We  are  told  that  the  Sultan 
Mahmoud.  &c-,  &c.— What  was  ^tah- 
moud?  Sultan.— Who  (another  asterisk) 
was  the  Snhan  ?  Mahninud. — What  did 
(asterisk)   Mahmoud  till  with  ruin   and 


bled  Sovnia,  "  ihcy  are  both  days  late. 
I   should  like  to  kill  the  Censor." 

•' \  commission  for  Alexander  Ivano- 
vicli,"  scjigcsted  .\lice.  "  1  have  brought 
yon  a  new  Tauchnjt/,  a  novel  by  Mrs. 
Goomphn-  ViiamI,  as  Vera  says." 

They  let  the  time  slip  by,  reading 
aloud  by  turns,  and  only   remembered 
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the  hour  when  the  barefooted  servant- 
girl  put  her  head  in  at  the  door  with  the 
remark,   *^  A    guest   has  come — a   civil 


one. 


»> 


She  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
visitors  usually  lacked  good  manners, 
but  merely  that  the  gentleman  was  not 
in  uniform. 

'*  Bozha  ! "  cried  Soynia,  with  a  glance 
at  her  pretty  pink  wrapper,  *'and  I'm 
not  dressed,  and  mamma  does  not  like 
to  be  disturbed  for  my  visitors  till 
tea-time.  Alisishka — my  soul — go  and 
receive  him !  It  must  be  Dmitri 
Dmitrievich — he     is     our     only     *  civil 


» )> 


one. 

Alice  rose  languidly.  The  last  week's 
terrible  heat  and  constant  fierce  thunder- 
storms had  tried  her  severely.  Her 
pallor  was  intensified  by  the  purj-jle 
shadows  round  her  eves,  which  made 
them  appear  even  larger,  while  the 
lips,  sometimes  parting  almost  childishly, 
were  set  as  if  in  pain.  She  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  same  girl  who  had  run  through 
the  vines  at  midnight  with  Dmitri 
Skuratov. 

"  I  thought  you  would  come  across 
the  fields,"  he  said,  advancing  to  meet 
her  as  she  appeared  upon  the  terrace. 
**  I  lounged  about  for  ever  so  long  and 
then  went  to  tennis." 

"  I  drove." 

He  looked  at  her  in  perplexity.  They 
had  not  met  since  that  midnight  walk, 
now  a  week  ago,  and  it  might  have  been 
years  since  their  parting  to  judge  by  the 
change  in  her.  She  even  looked  taller. 
The  length  of  her  clinging,  muslin  dress 
accounted  for  the  illusion,  but  he  did 
not  think  of  that.  Was  it  possible  that 
he  had  pressed  the  ripe  grapes  between 
those  proudly  set  lips,  that  he  had  lifted 
her  across  the  bridge  and  raced  down- 
hill with  her  while  her  Iriir  fell  over  her 
shoulders  on  to  their  clasped  hands  ? 
Why  was  she  so  changed  ? 

The  years  of  struggle  that  had  followed 
her  arrival  in  Russia  had  been  brought 
vividly  before  her  since  they  had  parted. 
A  striking,  chance  resemblance  had 
recalled  to  her  memory  the  man  whom 


she  had  once  been  perilously  near  loving. 
Ignorant  of  life  as  only  a  girl  fresh  from 
an  English  countiy  boarding-school  can 
be,  she  had  left  the  place  for  which  she 
had  quitted  England,  finding  it  simply 
insupportable,  and  had  given  lessons  in 
Odessa,  hoping  to  live  in  that  noble 
freedom  which  is  the  ideal  of  so  many 
girls  of  to-day.  Such  an  ideal  is  difficult 
to  realise  in  a  cosmopolitan  town  like 
Odessa  when  the  girl  is  young  and 
pretty.  Alice  found  it  so.  Her  very 
ignorance  had  thrust  her  into  perils 
from  which  her  instinct  had  barely 
saved  her. 

Teaching  for  her  daily  bread — which 
was  hard  enough  to  win — she  did  not 
refuse  to  give  lessons  to  the  men  who 
answered  her  advertisements.  Other 
lessons  were  more  difficult  to  iind.  To 
those,  whose  object  was  more  amuse- 
ment than  study,  Alice  w-as  a  pretty  girl 
in  an  independent  positi«)n,  whose  ac- 
quaintance could  be  made — and  improved 
upon — by  means  of  conversational 
lessons  in  English.  She  put  a  stop  to 
all  acquaintance — professional  or  other- 
wise— as  soon  as  she  discovered  the 
illusion  which  possessed  several  of  her 
masculine  pupils.  But  the  discovery 
was  not  made  easily — she  was  too  pure- 
minded  to  understand  at  first.  Compre- 
hension awoke  in  her  a  womanly  pride, 
a  veiled  manner  of  dreamv  reserve  which 
was  inlinitely  better  to  face  the  world 
with  than  the  childish  ignorance  of 
earlier  days. 

Happily  some  of  the  young  men  who 
took  lessons  from  her  had  the  good 
sense  to  understand  the  kind  of  girl 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal  and  a  real 
desire  to  learn  English.  Among  those 
who  possessed  at  least  the  latter  quality 
was  Andre  Bogatski.  A  brilliant  linguist, 
witty,  versatile,  graceful  and  courteous 
as  only  a  Pole  can  be,  so  wonderful  a 
musician  that  Alice's  cracked,  hired 
piano  beneath  his  touch  became  a  sea 
of  sound,  agitated  now  with  soft  ripples 
of  sentiment,  now  with  billows  of  wild 
passion,  now  lapping  a  dreamy  accom- 
paniment to  the  syren's  melody,  sweetly 
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shrill.  He  changed  the  aspect  of  Alicu's 
life,  opening  to  her  new  lields  of  litera- 
ture and  art.  Chopin  and  Sienkievitch 
became  her  familiar  friends  ;  for  the 
first  time  she  became  really  acquainted 
with  Byron,  the  despairing  beauty  of 
Lcrmontoff's  '  Demon  "  in  the  grandiose 
roll  of   Russian  verse   thrilled   her  like 


obtained  for  a  few  kopecks ;  in  the  spring 
their  free  evenings  were  passed  in 
wanderings  by  the  Black  Sea  shore. 

Andre  was  pooi — poor  with  the 
picturesque  poverty  of  the  despoiled 
Fuie.  ilis  father's  estate  had  been 
confiscaied  after  the  rebellion  of  i860. 
He  was  only  in  the  second  year  of  his 
Tniversity  Course. 
Marriage  for  him 
would  have  been 
madness.  But  the 
piire  perfection  of 
his  relations  with 
Alice  did  not  con- 
lent  him  long.  He 
a>.ked  her.  with  the 
giacefnl  pleading  of 
a  partner  in  a  dance 
bcKKing  for  a  llower. 


ouhluihh-  dc  iaintss.- 
,ld\,mouir  Hiseasv 
viiuy^m  rev-ilttd  her, 
and  he  left  her  with 
ihcse  wiirds,  flung  at 
her  as  a  reproach. 
■■  Y.iii— vou  are  like 
ihe  rest"  of  the  Kng- 
li-h— culd.  caicnla- 
tiiii:.  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding Ihe  glory 
<.f  passion!  Yon 
.j>i  ire  lo  the  h.imtliU- 
«i  jnariiage.  And  I 
lh<,ugbt 


all 


the     bil- 
nv   disilln- 


I01 


--,    it 
hav. 


a  sonata  of  Beethoven's.  Thev  le.ad 
Russian  and  Italian  together— her  French 
was  already  quite  passable— and  she 
wondered,  f.iscinated,  at  the  hquid 
tiame  of  D'Annun/in's  poetry  and  pn;ie, 
Ditring  the  winter  they  went  togetlKT  to 
the    Opera    with    "  students'    tickets  " 


1  think,  a  higher 
ideal."  she  had  answered.  Certainly 
the  love  she  had  dimly  dreamt  of  was 
stronger,  profonnder.  and  more  divine 
than  the  madiiess  born  onlv  of  desire. 
She  had  almost  Invcd  him— a  sudden 
comprehension  of  his  complete  egoism 
ha<l    checked    the    impnlse.     But    the 
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experience,  and  the  lonely  struggle  of 
the  months  that  followed,  had  taught 
her  many  things  which  she  had  been 
gladly  forgetting  this  summer  among 
Bessarabian  vines.  The  appearance  at 
the  Datcha  Goraiett  of  a  visitor  strangely 
resembling  Andre  had  recalled  those 
difficult  days — days  when  she  had  tasted 
even  the  despair  and  weariness  which 
drive  to  suicide. 

She  seemed  purposely  to  avoid  Dmitri 
the  whole  evening,  and  when  they  left 
the  house  together  he  was  afraid  to  ask 
her  whether  she  would  walk  or  drive 
for  fear  she  would  choose  the  latter,  and 
strode  on  beside  her  silently. 

Once  again  they  crossed  the  fields 
together,  but  the  night  and  their  mood 
was  otherwise.  A  warm,  moon -shim- 
mered mist,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
element  of  this  inscrutable  girl,  enveloped 
the  sleeping  world. 

**  To-night  you  seem  like  the  spirit  of 
your  misty  island — that  Britain  which, 
of  all  European  countries,  I  have  never 
seen.  It  is  as  if  you  had  withdrawn 
yourself  from  me — voiis  en  ton  rant  cVunc 
hnnuc  dorcc.     Why  ? '' 

**  I  am  only  in  a  silent  mood,  and 
rather  tired." 

**  How  thoughtless  of  me  not  to  take  a 
droschkic  I "  exclaimed  Dmitri  hypo- 
critically. 

Again  they  reached  the  bridge  ;  this 
time  Alice  did  not  refuse  her  companion's 
help,  but  put  her  hand  in  his,  out- 
stretched to  lead  her  across.  He  did 
not  release  her  as  they  reached  the 
path  ;  the  touch  of  that  small,  soft  hand 
thrilled  him  with  an  ecstasy  which  made 
him  forget  the  past  and  disregard  the 
future.  He  bent  over  her,  searching  her 
face  in  the  dim  moonlight.  '*  Alice  !  " 
he  said.  The  note  that  had  been 
lacking  in  Andre  Bogatski's  musical 
phrases  of  passion  thrilled  in  that 
one  word. 

She  lifted  her  eves  to  his  and  smiled 
strnngely  ;  a  sad  rapture  shone  in  her 
face  ;  it  was  as  if  she  felt  that  the 
wonderful  moment  was  but  a  dazzling 
glimpse  of  unattainable  possibilities. 


He  drew  her  hands  to  his  breast. 
Words  came  slowly  from  his  lips  as  if 
drawn  with  difficulty  from  the  conflict 
of  his  feelings. 

**  It  is  true,  then,  this  love  which  I 
thought  was  a  dream  which  could  never 
be  seized.  But  I  love  you — I  love  you  I 
Speak  to  me,  prove  to  me  that  I  am  not 
dreaming  !  It  is  for  this,  then,  that  we 
live.      Alice  !     God — how  splendid  life 
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His  lips  touched  her  hair,  her  fore- 
head, the  white,  drooped  hds,  then 
trembled  over  hers  and  clung  there  to 
them. 

**  We  are  slow  to  love  because  \ve 
have  a  higher  ideal."  Proud  words  and 
empty  I  She  had  not  loved  till  njw 
because  till  now  she  had  not  met 
Dmitri. 

All  the  loneliness  of  their  orphaned 
childhood,  all  the  bitterness  born  of  a 
gaze  into  the  depths  of  life — ^gaze  most 
terrible  when  the  eyes  are  yet  soft  with 
the  dreams  of  adolescence — all  the  lan- 
guor, the  pain,  the  restlessness  of  youth, 
which  aspiring  high  finds  life's  levels 
intolerable — all  revolt,  all  yearning  and 
all  reality  were  forgotten  in  that  one 
trembling  kiss. 

**  Good-night,  dear,"  he  said,  as  they 
clasped  hands  across  the  meadow-sweet. 
'*  Good-night  !  "  He  held  her  hands  to 
his  lips.  *'  Come  to-morrow  to  tennis, 
or — or — ic  tc  fcrai  tine  scene  .'" 

He  turned  away  with  a  low  laugh. 
The  caress  of  the  tone  and  the  tutoimcnl 
made  her  heart  leap.  She  began  to 
realise  that  this  wonder — this  dream  was 
true. 

Dmitri  also  began  to  look  at  realities 
as  he  walked  home,  and  one  dark  fact 
loomed  across  the  pictured  brightness  of 
the  future.  He  made  a  gesture  as  if 
chasing  its  importunacy.  Surely  he 
could  surmount  that  obstacle.  He  was 
more  fit  to  judge  than  he  had  been  a 
vcar  ago,  and  surelv  free  to  do  so  and  to 
draw  back. 

'*  So  mau^  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
ploui^h,  and  lookitt<f  haik,  is  Jit  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.'' 
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The  words  came  to  his  mind  in  spite 
of  himself. 

He  shook  off  the  impression  and 
continued  his  train  of  thought.  Surely 
it  could  not  be  so  difficult  to  frt-e  him- 
self !  He  was  evidently  forgotten. 
Sokotovski  had  not  even  answered  his 
last  letter.  Not  that  letters— written  as 
they  were  to  meet  the  inspection  of  the 
Secret  Police — counted  for  mnch  ;  yet 
such  silence  was  strange,  perhaps  they 
had  seen  that  he  was  "not  lit  for  the 
kingdom,"  lacking  that  concenliation 
which  makes  heroes  and  fanatic-;. 


Thinking  so  he  crossed  the  park  and 
.approached  the  veranda,  "At  last!" 
s:iid  a  voice  from  the  shadow  and  a 
voinig  man  advai.jcd  lo  the  head  iti  the 
steps. 

Dmitri  stood  helow,  motionless  and 
silent. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  here  nearly  an 
honr,"  continued  the  fresh,  young  voice. 
'■  I  came  by  the  10.30  train.  Didn't  yon 
get  my  letter  ?" 

"  \o,"  said  Dmitri. 

"Well,  it  is  all  the  same  now." 
declaivd  Victor  Sokolovski  calmly. 


•i.i  from  ikc  ihctio.li,  and  a 
to  Ihi  haul  oj  lie  :!//■!. 


CARDIGAN  AND  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  TEIFI 

By  HERBERT  M.  VAUGHAN 


ENGLISHiMEN  nowadays  travel  so 
far  afield  that  they  are  liable  to 
overlook  the  many  beautiful  and  historic 
places  in  their  own  islands  that  still  re- 
main comparatively  unexplored.  Among 
such  neglected  spots  may  be  named  the 
Valley  of  the  Teili,  one  of  the  most 
isolated  and  forgotten  corners  of  Great 
Britain,  which,  though  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  artists  and  writers  in  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, is  to-day  less  familiar  to  the  bulk 
of  modern  English  travellers  than  the 
Engadine  or  the  Val  d'Aosta.  Yet  this 
valley  in  Western  Wales  is  well  worth 
visiting  by  reason  of  its  varied  scenery, 
of  its  historical  associations,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  of  its  unchanged  Welsh 
charm  and  character  ;  indeed,  the 
curiously  un-English  atmosphere  of 
"  Tivyside,'*  as  this  district  is  termed 
locally,  will  perhaps  prove  to  many  its 
chief  attraction. 

If  the  advice  of  the  writer  be  followed, 
the  traveller  will  alight  at  Llandyssul, 
which  has  a  station  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  and  thence  proceed 
either  by  carriage  or  on  a  bicycle  along 
the  twenty  miles  or  so  of  good  high-road 
that  lie  between  Llandyssul  and  Cardigan. 
Llandyssul  itself,  a  large  village  with  an 
ancient  church,  is  of  no  particular  interest 
but  for  its  situation  on  the  river  Teiti, 
and  for  its  wooded  surroundings. 

Proceeding  westw^ard,  the  scenery 
through  which  the  visitor  passes  is 
singularly  lovely  with  its  bright  green 
meadows,  its  hanging  woods  of  oak  and 
larch,  and  its  clear,  rapid  river,  now 
broad  and  shining  amidst  rich  pasture- 
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land,  now  foaming  and  contracted  be- 
tween narrow  ridges  of  grey  rock.  This, 
the  chief  stream  of  Western  Whales, 
which  has  its  source,  in  common  with 
the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  in  the  wild 
district  of  Plynlimmon,  in  Mid- Wales, 
has  long  been  famous  both  in  history 
and  in  song  : 

Sith  I  must  stem  thy  stream,  clear  Tivy,  yet 
before 

The  Muse  vouchsafe  to  seize  the  Cardiganian 
shore. 

She  of  thy  source  will  sing  in   all  the  Cam- 
brian coast  ; 

Which  of  thy  Castors  once,  but  now  cans't 
only  boast 

The  Salmons,  of   all  floods  most  plentiful   in 
Thee. 

[Michael  Draytox  :  Poly-Olbion.] 

Alas,  the  '^  castors  '*  of  Drayton  have 
long  disappeared,  though  by  a  very  old 
tradition  the  Teiti  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  last  river  in  Great  Britain  to 
shelter  the  beaver.  This  animal,  in 
ancient  times  esteemed  as  much  for  the 
supposed  medical  properties  of  its  flesh 
as  for  its  valuable  fur,  is  certainly  alluded 
to  in  the  Laws  of  Hywel  Dda  (Howell 
the  Good),  king  of  all  Wales  in  the  tenth 
century,  as  the  llosl-llydan,  or  broad- 
tailed  beast  ;  and  the  very  high  penalty 
of  120  pence  was  the  fine  for  killing  it. 
The  old  chronicler,  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
Archdeacon  of  Brecon,  tells  us,  in  his 
amusing  **  Itinerary  of  Wales"  at  the 
time  of  the  Third  Crusade,  that  the 
beaver  was  still  flourishing  in  the  Teifi 
in  his  day  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
animal  described  by  the  native  Welsh  to 
the  somewhat  credulous  archdeacon  was 
in  reality  the  common  otter,  still  plentiful 
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in  most  WVl^h  riviTs.     Ncvfiiht-icss,  it  iKJvici.-  iiiijjlil   iiii:i};itK-.     At   ilic  cud  of 

i-iIiij;lilypL-i>Uibli:lli:il  bt-avciscomimied  the  tlny's  lisliiiij;  IIk-  r.wiicr  walks  awiiv 

t"  exist  ill  tills  sfcliKk-il  valk-y  loii^;  ^tfter  wiih  his  coraik-  strapped  to  his  back,  jji 

tlicy  had  been  oxlfiniiiiated  c-lsL-wht-re.  uhich   alliliidL-  lie  icsembles  at  a  liltlc 

especially    when    protected    by    siii.h    a  distance  a   Hif^aiilic    tvvo.lcfJK*-'*!    blaek- 

IH-iiallv   as   thai    inipnsed    bv    the    old  beetle,  and  sniictinies  at    dii^k    proves 

Welsh'  o'de  of  Hvwel  Dda.  '  As  to  iIil-  ralhei"   an    alannin;;    apparition     lo    the 

s;ihi...u.  though  iio'lonijer  sopk-nliliil  as  stranf;er.     I'rom    the  view  of    antii]iiiiy 


1   Dra 


da\ 


the 


Yho 


■    fol 


villi 


sale   netting;   of    the  li-.h    at    the    rivei's  ilic   liti.-    ..f   Wale^  to-d.iy  and  with   its 

month  and  to  cimliniiai  p-aehiu.!.;  in  the  ni.>>t  remoti-  jxisi,  seeing  that  this  very 

iippei-  pools.  tlK'ir  qn.ihtv  and  si/e  are  type  o!  Iv.ai  was  hi  existence  anionj,'  the 

still  remarkable.  lirilons   at    the   time   <.|    Jnlin-   Cesar's 

One  object,  very  cnri.ms  and  strangle  invasion  of  r,ur  isl.nid,  where  it  had  in 

to  Enylish  eyes,  the  coracle,  is  frequently  all    probability    been    in    nsL-    centnries 

to    lie    seen    on    the   Teili.     The    >uiali.  before    that    date.      It    i-   interesting;    to 

liHht,  hearl->h.iped  boat  ul   wicker-work  Lain  from    his   own    writings    that    the 

is  covered  with   canva>  and    plentifnily  .yreal    Ca-..ir     actn.illy    introdnced    the 

smeared    with    tar;    supplied  with    one  humble    c-racle    into     Roman    w.nfare 

seat  orilv,  it  is  bodi  steered  and  iir.i]->elled  (inrin.^;  his  snb-ei.iiient  campai,i;n  aj^aiiist 

bv  a  sinj;le  paddle,  pr-.iire^.  in  a  c  >iaele  l'..mpey  in  Sp.iin  :  wi^hinfj  t.-  tran>poi-t 

niil  K-iny  so  e.i-.v  t'l  .icc ]'h-h  .i^  the  hi>  lio  -p~  mer  the  liver  Sejire.  -  C;e-ar 
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iinKred  his  men  to  iiiakL-  boais  similar  daiits  u(  the  uld  Wdsh  wild  c.illlc,  inuy 

Ui  tliosL-  whoso  value  ho  had  li-ariiod  in  be  scon  mazinj;.     Sir  Rhys  ap  Th'>nia», 

fnniicr    years     in     Uritaiii."     ["  liclhim  the    builder    i>l'    this    castle,    or    rather 

Civile,"  Book  1.]  fortilied    niaiisimt.  i- 

Knim  LlaJidvssul  to  Newoa-de-Knilvii  remembered     ii.ime: 


■  oi  ilie  W-t- 
later  Cdlio 
hi>.iiiry.  r.i  ii 
was  tliKnijili 
this      a  1 1  ■ 


Welsh  niaus 
iiilliicnce 
that  Heniy 
<if  Uiehitiund 
was  111-!.!  en- 
abled to  Col- 
lect ill  Wales 
t  h  e  a  r  m  v 
which  over- 
tlircw  Rich- 
ard   111.    at 


Bos 


orth 


Ix.lh  the  n.ad  and  the  raih\;iv  foliuw  the 
Cniir:^-  oi  tile  river,  HeiilLm.  midway 
between  the  Iwo  little  t'>\\ii<,  i^  a  ch.trni- 
i:i«  >[■••  -i  wilh  a  brid-e  and  an  .  Ad  clmrch 
set  amid^^  diicU  \v>.,.d>  vL.piti.i;  to  the 
water's  t-dj,;e,  that  in  spriLiglniR-are  lilted 
wi'h  Mne  ma-o>  ol  the  wild  livacindi. 
Some  f-iir  mile^  bev-md  lKi(ll..ii.  \evv- 
ea-tle-Kmlyii  comes  into  \iew  with  its 
ruined  ea^de  standing;  on  ri-iii,L;  i;i"ii;id 
ill  die  middle  oi  the  'bioad  leillle  vallev. 
The  l..wn  (which  i^  die  urmiim^  ol  ihe 
linelromCarmarlhenji^ac 
p..s>e>Miiii    iioiliiii- 


Field.  Sus- 
picion ;nid 
ingratitude 
were  Sir 
Khys's  re- 
wards for  his 

vice,  and    it 

was  onlv  after  much  persuasion  tli.it 
Heiirv  eonid  be  induced  to  be^tow 
up..ii'lii,  Wel>h  benefactor  llie  Order  1)1 
die  C.nler.  a  belate<l  Innuuif  that  a  wit 
nl  the  day  pronounced  qitile  insnfticient, 
savinj;  that  Kinj;  Henrv  mij-ht  well  spare 
a  'Carter  f.>r  the  knijilit  who  had  be- 
stowed on  him  the  Ciown. 

On  qiiillinH  Newca>tle-Kiiilyn.  in  le-s 

than  three  mile-,  the  villaue  of  Cenarth 

is    reached,    at    wliieli    point    the    ibree 

ol  the      eoniilie-  of  Carmarthen.  Pembroke,  and 

set  led      Cardii;,tn  meet.     Ol  all  the  pictiire-.qwe 

-t      si-:.t<   in    which    dii: 


except    the    fra.ynient    ol    Sir    Rln>  ap  Cenarth    is   the    mo-,!    striking  with    its 

'rh.nii.i^'s  ■■  new  ea-tle,''  from  which  the  fall-  and  rock-,  il-^  iriple-arched  bridj-e, 

jil.ice  parllv  t.ike-  il~  name.     Kiom  ilie  and    il:.    quaint     while -washed    honses 

^caiilv   niins,  well    placed    on    a    -ra-v  ;.i.mdiin;  amoui;  gav  gaidens.     The  falls, 

knollt.,  the  e.i-t  .  f  the  t-Wii.  iheie  .iie  or  rather  salmon-leap,  ol  Ceiiarlh  have 

line  views  up  and  d.wn  die  \.dley  w  iih  l-n;.;  li'^med  in  local  hi>lory  and  legend, 

i:- ii\er  windinj;  lhi>.ngh  rich  me.id..w<  C.iraldn-    Canibien>is    menlioning    their 

hi  wliicltniativheidsof  the  l.ng-h.Tned.  exigence    in    ln<  own  lime  (iiHHl,  and 

black  c..ale.l  (.■asllematliri  kaie.  de-^cen-  explaining  how  the  -aliiion  leaped  ibem 
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"  by  catching  their  tails  in  their  mouths 
and  then  suddenly  letting  go."  Though 
of  no  gieat  height  or  volume  these 
cascades,  as  seen  from  the  bridge,  make 
a  most  delightful  picture  with  their  back- 
ground of  hills  covered  with  young  oak 
woods. 

On  Iciving  Cenarth  the  road  proceeds 
along  the  north  or  C;irtligans]iire  bank 
of  the  river,  through  a  lu.turiant  district 
with  wooded  hillsides  and  with  many 
count rj--houses  of  Welsh  squires,  to 
Llechrhyd,  about  four  miles  distant. 
Llechrhyd,  a  great  haunt  of  salmon- 
fishers,  is  an  old-world  village  with  a 
wonderfully  picturesque  bridge  of  seven 
arches  ;  on  the  opposite  bank  lies  the 
well-timbered  park  of  Castle  Maelgwyn, 
so  called  from  a  long-vanished  fortress 
once  inhabited  by  the  turbulent  hut 
popular  Maclgywn,  son  of  Prince  Rhys. 
Here  the  road,  leaving  the  riverside. 
turns  sharply  uphill,  and  in  less  tlian  two 
miles  Cardigan  appears  in  sight,  sur- 
rounded by  enfolding  hills,  beyond 
which,  to 
the  south,  is 
seen  the 
long,  undu- 
lating out- 
line of  the 
Precelley 
Mountains, 
and  to  the 
west  a 
ghmpse  of 
the  sea  and 
the  estuar\' 
ottheTeili. 

The  old 
county- 
town  of  Car- 
digan, still 
called  Aber- 

teifi  by  the  os  the  way  kni 

Welsh, 
owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  castle  built  here  in  logi 
by  Roger  de  Montgomery.  Lord  of 
Powys,  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  During  the  Norman  and  early 
Plantagenel  reigns  Cardigan,  though 
No.  132.     Jjiiiuiry.   190.?. 


originally  an  English  fortress,  was 
frequently  in  the  hands  of  the  Welsh, 
forming  at  one  time  the  chief  resi- 
dence of  Rhys  ap  Griffith,  Prince  of 
South  Wales,  a  vassal- monarch  powerful 
enough  £0  be  sought  in  honourable 
alliance  by  the  great  Henry  II.  At  the 
close  of  the  Welsh  wars,  Cardigan  was 
incorporated  by  Edward  I.,  being  subse- 
quently created  a  borough  under  Henry 
VIIL,  a  privilege  of  which  the  town  was 
deprived  by  the  last  Redistribution  Act. 
Althougji  a  place  of  the  first  importance 
in  medi;eval  times  and  the  scene  of 
many  great  events  both  in  peace  and 
war,  Cardigan  to-day  is  a  quiet  but 
thriving  little  town  oisome  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  still  retaining  a  certain  old- 
world  appearance  and  charm  in  its 
steep,  narrow  streets,  though  its 
picturesqueiiess  is  fast  disappearing 
under  the  stress  of  modern  changes. 

The  two  chief  points  of  interest  in 
Cardigan  are  its  Priory  Church  of  St. 
Maiv    and     its     C.istle.      The     former. 


which  i-i  apprn,ached  by  an  avenue  of 
tall  elms,  consists  of  massive  square 
tower,  n.ave  and  chancel,  the  last-named 
being  a  good  specimen  of  elaborate 
Decorated  work.     The  K-autiful  tracery 
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of  the  ji,T{:nt  east  window  still  contains 
some  fragments  of  its  original  stained 
j-Iass ;  otherwise,  with  the  exception  of 
a  tine  piscina,  there  is  nothing  of 
interest  in  the  hopelessly  modemiscd 
interior  of  Ihe  ciiurch.  Of  the  small 
Benedictine  piiory,  which  stood  to  the 
east  <i(  the  chancel  and  which  sliU  gives 
its  name  to  an  okl-fashioned  house  built 
on  its  site,  hardly  a  trace  remains.  After 
the  Dissolution  the  old  monastic  build- 
ings were  for  some  time  occupied  by  the 
local    grammar-school,    but    eventually 


tlicv  came  into  the  pii>M>^iMn  df  Janii's 
Philipps.  an  ardent  \\VMi  K>>yalist. 
whose  wiie,  Catherine  l'liLlipp>.  was  (he 
authoress  of  the  once  celebrated  "  I^-tters 
from  Orinda  to  P. .li;uelm,s.- which  gained 
her  the  name  of  -Ihe  MatehlessOriuda" 
In.ni  the  wits  and  poets  of  the  Ke>tina- 
tioti.  Here  the  lalente<i  Mrs.  Philipps 
ilivd  Ml  small-jv-.-i  in  1M.4.  her  deatli 
lH-in;i  made  the  snbiect  of  an  elegv  bv 
Abraiiani  Cowley.  '  Of  her  hnsbaiul 
Cardigan  ftill  preserves  a  most  valnable 


ably  among  the  finest  of  their  kind 
extant,  are  richly  ornamented  with  the 
royal  arms  of  Charles  1.  and  with  the 
emblems  of  England,  France.  Scotland, 
and  Ireland. 

Of  Cardigan  Castle  only  two   towers 
and  the  south  walls  by  the  riverside  arc 
now  visible,  though  at  the  back  of  the 
modern  house  c.illcd  Castle  Green  are 
remains  of  a  third  tower  and  side  walls. 
The  existing  portions  of   the  building 
probably  date  from  the  twelfth  century-, 
when  the  castle  was  rebuilt,  partly  bv 
the     Welsh 
under   Cad- 
wgan    and 
partly    by 
Gilbert 
de    Clare. 
Though    50 
little  of  the 
fabric  is  left 
to-day,    yet 
in     olden 
times  Cardi- 
gan    Castle 
ranked   as 
one    of   the 
most   im- 
portant for- 
tresses   in 
South  Wales 
whilst  it  has 
seen      innu- 
m  e  r  a  b  1  c 
sieges     and 
festivities.     It    was  here  at    Christmas- 
tide  in  1177  that  the  great  Prince  Rhys 
aji    CirilVith    gave  an  historic  enteitain- 
ment  that  continued  several  days  : — 

'■  The  Lord  Hliys  held  a  grand  festival 
at  Ihe   Castle   of  Alx'rteiti,  wheicin  he 


aj^poiuted  Iw 


two 


silvi 


mounted 


cb.,nv 


stav 


h    he 
1^.47. 


of  contention,  one 
md  poets,  and  the 
olher  between  the  harpers,  liddlers, 
pipers,  and  variou-;  performers  of  instru- 
mental mu-iic  ;  and  he  assigned  two 
chaiis  for  the  vielnrs  in  the  contentions; 
and  these  he  enriched  with  vast  giftS- 
.  .  .  .\u<.\  that  festival  was  proclaimed 
a  vear  before  it  was  held  throughout 
Wales      and      England      and      Prydyn 
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[Scotland]  and  Ireland  and  many  other 
countries."  ["  Chronicle  of  the  Princes."] 

In  this  famous  eislaU/od  we  Ie;irii  that 
of  the  two  chairs  of  liononr,  one  fell  to 
the  bards  and  poets  of  North  Wale^. 
whilst  the  other  was  gained  hy  the 
musicians  of  Prince  Rhys's  court. 

With  ihe  annexation  of  Wales  by 
King  Edward,  the  subsequent  history 
of  Cardi)jan  is  chietiv  one  ol  peace,  but 
during  the  Great  Rebellion  Cardigan 
Castle,  g;ir- 


artist.  From  the  station,  too,  is  visible 
the  curious  rounded  hill  known  as  Crug 
Mawr  (the  hi^  tumulus),  so  conspicuous 
an  object  in  all  views  of  Cardigiui.  from 
which  it  is  distant  ahont  two  utiles  to 
the  north-east.  Crug  Mawr  was  in  ii3() 
the  scene  of  a  stubborn  and  bloody  en- 
gageineut  between  Wdsh  and  English, 
the  former  at  length  expelling  the 
EngUsh  under  Stephen.  Constable  of 
Caidig  in     Ca>lle,     Robert    KLtzAValler, 


for   King 

attacked 
and  stormed 
by  land  and 
water  in  the 
spring  of 
1645  by  the 
Parliament- 
arian Army 
of  South 
Wales  un. 
der  General 
Laugh  arn  e. 
After  a 
three  days' 
siege,  '•  the 
Leopard's 
culver  in  of 
brass  "\,  cf- 
fected'-.  a 

.  i*:  I'l.lJ 

breach.'  m 

the  wa^ls, 

and    the    soldiers    of    the    Parliament 

poured  into  the  castle,  killing  several 

and  taking  over  one  hundred  prisone 

at  the  same  time  le.iving  the  g 

fortress  a  useless  ruin. 

Cardigan  appears  to  the  best  advan- 
tage when  seen  from  the  railway  station. 
which  stinds  in  (he  suburb  of  Bridgend 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Teifi.  frou) 
which  point  the  old  t'lwn.  with  its  bridge 
spanning  the  broad  tidal  river,  with  its 
grev  church  and  ca^itle  half-liidden  in 
tall  trees,  and  with  its  gardens  and 
houses  descending  to  the  water's  edge, 
presents  a  most  delightful  study  for  the 


md  old 


and  others  from  their  entrenched  posi- 
tion on  this  greal  m<)nnd  and  driving 
them  in  heiidlong  flight  towards  the 
river,  where,  accnrding  to  Giraldus 
Cambrensis.  "  beside  3.C00  that  were 
slainc,    a    great  umuber  were    drowned 


ad     othe 


takei 


and 


ied 


,\ay 


captive." 

No  wonder  th, 

111  this  rounded 

hill,  with  it 

^  memnric>ol 

a  great  Welsh 

victory,   si 

lould   ligLire    \:i 

irgely   in   local 

tradition  : 

amongst    varii 

lus  legends  of 

Cn'ig    Ma« 

■r,   il    used    to 

be   commonly 

IK-Iioved  ai 

mongst  the  pe 

as.inlr>'  that  to 

walk    Ihric 

e   round    the 

summit  of  the 

mound    cr 

.nslituted     a 

cTirc     tor     any 
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malady,  an  idea  that  probably  took  its 
rise  from  the  pure,  fxhilaratiiig  air  and 
iine,  all-embracing  view  to  be  obtained 
by  its  ascent. 

Of  the  nmneroiis  places  of  lEiterest 
that  lie  within  easy  reach  of  Cardigan, 
space  will  only  permit  of  short  descrip- 
tions of  the  two  nearest  and  most  im- 
portant, St.  DoHmcU's  AblK-y  and 
Cilgerran  Castle.  As  to  the  former, 
the  village  of  St.  Dogmells  (or  Llandu- 
doch,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Welsh), 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  mariners  and 
lisher-folk,  is  distant  less  than  a  mile 
from  Cardigan  on  the  southern  or 
Pembrokeshire  bank  of  the  river.  Its 
neat  grey  or  white  cottages  are  scattered 
over  the  steep  green  hillside,  whilst  its 
ruined  Cistercian  Abbey  liL-s  close  to  the 
river's  edge.  In  spite  ()f  many  centuries 
of  prosperity  and  importance,  which 
made  it  one  of  the  chief  religious  houses 
in   South    Wales,   the   revenues  of   St. 


Dogmell's  were  returned  at  the  Refor- 
mation as  being  less  than  ;^20o  a  year, 
so  that  this  house  was  dissoUed  wiih 
the  smaller  monasteries,  its  buildings 
and  adjacent  lands  being  purchased  by 
an  Enghsh  family  of  the  name  of 
Bradshaw,  now  long  e.\tinct.  The 
remains  of  the  Abbey,  founded  by 
Martin  de  Tours,  lord  of  Kemeys,  one 
of  the  companions  of  the  Conqueror, 
are  to-day  in  a  pitiable,  if  picturesque. 
state  of  neglect  and  decay.  They  he 
between  the  modern  parish  church  and 
the  vicarage,  occupying  a  considerable 
space  of  ground  and  still  showing  some 
traces  of  former  splendour.  Con- 
spicuous in  the  long  grass  is  the  altar- 
stone  ■  marked  with  its  five  crosses, 
whilst  many  sculptured  fragments  are 
to  be  seen  heaped  together  in  the 
a<ljoining  vicarage  garden.  In  the 
remnant  of  the  old  refectory-  [xirtions 
o!  its  ceiling  of  Tudor  fnn-tracerj-  arc 
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still  discernible,  tlioiijjh  lialf-liiddeii  liy 

encroacliinj,'    ivy ;    while    opposite    the 

church  door  is  ;i  griict-ful  pointed  aicli 

decorated     with 

the       bell  Howcr 

oniaineiit,  a  de- 

sij;ii  said  to  have 

been  lirst   intro- 
duced into  Knji- 

land  by  the  fol- 

lowersof  Eleanor 

of    Castile.      Of 

special     interest 

to      a:iliqnarians 

will     be     the 

ancient     stone, 

inscribed  in  Ofj- 

ham    characters, 

which  for  many 

years  ser\ed   as 

a  footbridge  over 

the    brook    that 

here     runs     into 

thcTeiti.  Similar 

Ogham      stones, 

commemorative 

of  early    Welsh 

histoiy-,      whose 

inscriptions    are  l    <, .     \.   i.,*st 

believed  to  date 

as  far  back  as  the  Roman  period,  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  nei^libourin}^ 
churchyards  of  Cenarth  and  Ciljjerr^iii. 
Having  exhausted  the  all-too-few 
memorials  of  St.  Doymell's  Abbey,  this 
little  expedition  sliould  be  prolimged  b_,- 
u-ater  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  wliere 
there  is  a  glorious  view  of  the  two  wild 
headlands  of  Pen  Gwbert  (Gilbert's  Hill) 
and  Kemeys  Head,  with  the  bine 
n-aters  of  Cardijian  Bay  beyond  them. 
To  the  north  of  Pen  Gwbert  rise  the 
tall  cliffs  of  Cardigan  Island,  that  has 
by  some  been  compared  to  a  niinialare 
Capn.  This  rocky  islet  is  uiiiniiabited 
save  by  a  few  hardy  Welsh  m<nnitain 
sheep — "  Island  mutton  "  is  a  f;reat  local 
delicacy— and  by  thousands  of  sea-fowl. 
At  low  tide  the  fishermen  of  St,  Dogmells 
may  frequently  be  seen  hauling  in  their 
nets,  and  the  sight  of  a  fine  catch  of 
Teifi  salmon,  leaping  and  splashing  in 
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the  shall  jw  w.iter  close  to  shore,  isa  fair 
reward  for  a  long  tramp  over  heavy  sand 
and  mud  on  a  hot  summer's  afternoon. 
It  is  less  than 
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series  ot  liuiiviiig  lajiids  and  deep  glassy 
I'ools  that  reliicl  iho  liees  and  skv. 

The  lir>l  view  ol  the  twin-towers  of 
Cilgerran  Castle  standing  above  the 
woods  is  so  impressive,  that  the  artist 
will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  great  Turner 
li.-iving  chosen  this  subject  in  bygone 
years  for  one  of  his  works.  "  1  have 
never  seen  ruins  more  happily  combined 
with  rocks,  woods,  and  water,  a  more 
pleasing  composition  and  a  more  cap- 
tivating landscape,"  wrote  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  the  aniiquarv  and  historian,  a 
century  ago  ;  an<l  the  general  appearance 
of  the  scene,  which  Sir  Richard  himself 
sketched,  remains  today  practically 
unchanged.  The  castle  itself,  whose 
remains  are  unhappily  nothing  but  a 
crumbling  shell,  was  orginally  built  by 
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Gilbert  dc  Clare,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
oil  the  steep  mound  known  to  the  Welsh 
as  Din  Geraint  (Geraint's  Fort).  Taken 
and  retaken  nianv  times  bv  Welsh  and 
English,  Cilgerran  was  linally  captured 
bv  William  Marshall.  Earl  ot  Pembroke, 
in  1222,  in  whose  heirs  was  long  vested 
the  olVice  of  CastelLui.  The  castle 
formerly  possessed  no  fewer  than  live 
gates  or  sally-ports,  on  the  landward 
side,  a  fact  of  its  ancient  importance 
which  is  still  commemorated  by  tlie 
name  of  Pump-porth  (Five  gales)  to  the 
space  between  the  keep  and  the  present 
village.  As  in  the  case  of  Cardigan, 
Cilgerran  met  its  late  at  the  hands  of 


General  Laugharne  in  1645,  being 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentariiui 
cannon  during  its  defence  for  the  King. 
With  this  slight  sketch  of  Cilgerniu 
Castle  and  its  surroundings  the:  present 
article  must  close,  though  the  writer  is 
fully  aware  that  he  has  touched  upon  a 
few  only  of  the  many  points  of  beauty 
and  historical  interest  to  be  found  in  this 
little-known  district  of  Western  Wales  ; 
it  is  for  the  '*Sassnaeg'*  visitor  to  come 
and  discover  for  himself  in  this  distant 
vallev,  so  full  of  old-world  memories 
and  unspoiled  Welsh  charm,  what  has 
been  inadequately  described  and  also 
what  has  been  omitted. 


AXACREONTIC   SONG 


FROM   THE  GREEK 
By  H.  D.  BANNING 

C"  OMK  pray,  of  all  pos>iblc  pointers  the  smartest, 
True  child  uf  Apelles.  most  exquisite  artist, 
A  portrait  I  crave  of  my  vanished  Corinna. 
I'll  give  yon  the  details,  sit  down  and  begin  her. 
And  tirst  of  all  paint  her  black,  wantoning  tresses 
Hlown  hither  and  thitlK-r  by  Zephyr's  dresses. 
And  try,  if  there  is  any  possible  wav, 
A  sense  ot  their  fraj^rant  perfume  to  convev. 
And  inuler  her  hair  set  an  ivorv  brow 
Far  s:uoother  than  marble,  far  whiter  than  snow. 
And  then  tlu  black  lashe-;  that  Nature  so  wise 
Made  to  shield  us  poor  men  from  the  light  of  her  eyes. 
Then  paint  me  a  glance  full  of  eloquent  lire 
So  clear  in  its  wisdom,  so  moist  with  desire. 
In  trying  to  render  her  checks  and  iier  chin 
Take  a  groundwork  of  cream  with  a  pink  rose  dipt  in. 
And  fa^Iii  ):i  her  lips  in  a  red  Cupid's  bow 
Bent  in  clullenge  to  ki^s  her.     \o.  that's  not  it.     So  I 
From  her  chin  to  the  neck  that  makes  marble  look  grey 
Yet  dimpled  young  (i races  ilit  dancing  at  play. 
And  dress  my  Corinna  in  garments  of  blue 
With  a  hint  of  her  figure  divine  showing  through. 
'Tis  perfect  I     Herself,  not  a  pictnre  'twould  be. 
Could  those  lips  only  utter  Love*s  message  to  me. 
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LOVE  LETTERS  OF  AX  ENGLISH  PEERESS 

TO  AN  INDIAN  PRINCE 


FIVE    DAYS   LATER 


Most  Dear, — It  is  so  long  since  I 
heard  from  you,  and  the  other  rumours 
are  so  disquieting. 

What  am  I  to  believe  or  think  ? 

The  light  of  the  great  joy  that  shone 
upon  me  so  short  a  while  back  but 
heralded  the  sorrow  that  now  fills  my 
heart.  I  am  desperately  unhappy  and 
filled  with  doubts.  Ah  !  why  did  you 
leave  me  ?  What  are  all  the  causes  in 
the  world  beside  the  magic  of  a  great 
love  ? 

Oh  !  spendthrift,  to  throw  away  the 
hours,  when  they  might  be  filled  so 
entirely  otherwise  !  Dear  heart,  I  be- 
seech you  come  back.  I  love  you — I 
love  you — your  presence  fills  my  life 
with  glad  sunshine.  Is  not  that  enough  ? 
Am  I  not  more  to  you  than  the  real  or 
fancied  wrongs  of  your  own  or  any  other 
countrymen  ? 

Your  life  is  mine  :  I  claim  it  by  the 
greatness  of  my  affection.  Let  another 
take  your  place,  some  one  to  whom  life 
is  not  all  that  it  has  now  become  to  us, 
some  one  whom  no  woman  holds  by  her 
heart-strings. 

Most  dear,  when  I  think  of  the  days 
that  we  have  spent  together,  days  that 
stand  out  hke  jewelled  clasps  upon  a 
chain  of  gold,  and  contrast  them  with 
the  present,  I  feel  almost  crazy  with  the 
loneliness  and  the  pain  of  what  appears 
to  me  a  most  unnecessary  trial ;  but  I  had 
best  conclude,  otherwise  it  is  possible 
that  the  paper  might  ignite,  only  I  would 
pray  you  to  remember  that  your  con- 
tinued absence  strips  the  world — at  least 
to  me— of  aught  worth  the  having. 


Goodbye  ;  it  is  just  dawn,  and  the 
crows  are  beginning  to  chatter  sleepily 
close  at  hand.  I  hate  to  think  of  the 
long  miles  these  words  must  travel  ere 
they  meet  you,  but  they  will  be  with  you 
in  the  end,  and  they  are  in  this  so  far 
happier  and  more  fortunate  than  she 
who  writes  I  hem. 

Government  House, 

Calcutta. 

Many  thanks,  dearest  and  best,  for 
your  three  letters. 

I  do  not  follow  your  reasoning,  nor 
see  the  urgent  necessity  for  your  absence 
away  there  in  the  hills,  but  I  am  resigned, 
since  you  tell  me  that  I  must  be. 

I  can  wait  years,  even  till  eternity, 
dear,  if  only  in  the  end  I  see  you. 

The  air  is  filled  with  ugly  rumours, 
and  His  Excellency  seems  anxious,  and 
though  we  have  heard  nothing  delinite, 
yet  the  general  impression  is  not  a 
pleasant  one.  The  echo  of  that  dread 
word  ''mutiny''  has  got  somehow  noised 
abroad,  but  it  surelv  cannot  be  true  ! 

I  dread  war,  especially  guerilla  war. 
I  shall  know  no  peace  if  it  comes  to 
pass. 

I  would,  my  best  beloved,  that  you 
had  been  anything  but  a  soldier.  I  fear 
those  vile  guns,  though  in  a  way  all 
soldiers  have  grown  dear  to  me  for  your 
sake. 

His  Excellency  spoke  of  what  he 
called  '*  your  splendid  loyalty "  last 
evening,  and  my  heart  beat  high  and 
fast.  What  will  they  say  when  they 
learn,  that  your  loyalty  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  make  you  choose  an  English 
wife  ? 
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There  is  a  certain  amoiiiit  of  gaiety 
going  on,  but  I  am  tired  and  take  small 
interest.  One  grows  so  self-absorbed 
when  one  loves ;  I  think  and  think,  and 
dream  and  dream,  big  as  the  world  is, 
how  small  is  the  game  we  individuals 
play  on  one  corner  of  the  board,  and 
nothing  matters  save  the  partner  with 
whom  we  play  it. 

Best  beloved,  come  to  me  out  of  the 
distance  that  divides  us. 

Calcutta. 

I  have  written  you  many  letters  and 
torn  them  all  up.  I  doubt  so  much  if 
what  I  say  ever  reaches  you. 

I  am  very  tired,  best  beloved,  and  life 
seems  very  diflicult  and  monotonous. 
I  tliink  every  one  politely  wonders  why 
we  don't  turn  homewards,  seeing  how 
little  interest  I  at  least  take  in  anything 
they  show  me.  Dear  love,  we  should 
have  faced  the  situation  from  the  lirst — 
people  would  have  recovered  from  their 
surprise  by  now.  You  are  brave,  my 
own,  and  yet  you  are  not  brave  enough 
tv)  stand  tlie  comments,  the  opposition 
there  would  have  been  to  our  marriage. 
Dear,  I  could  never  blame  you,  that  you 
know,  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  could 
not  lind  it  in  my  heart  to  forgive  you, 
but  it  would  have  seemed  more  coura- 
geous to  me  if  you  liad  let  tlie  troops  go 
and  staved  bv  me.  As  it  is  vou  liave 
sealed  my  lips,  and  I  cannot  speak  till 
you  give  me  leave,  not  even  to  Malvern. 

That  was  hard.  You  do  not  know 
him,  he  is  of  another  type  than  our  day  ; 
he  is  so  generous  and  so  tolerant,  though 
his  friends  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  his 
many  great  qualities  because  of  certain 
liiilc  faults,  yet  he  has  much  nobility.  If 
you  but  knew  him  as  I  do  you  would  see 
the  two  pendulums  of  his  nature — heart 
and  mind — swing  together  in  perfect 
imison,  so  it  was  not  from  him  that  you 
need  have  feared  prejudice  or  unkind- 
ness. 

You  tell  me  little  of  the  future,  vou 
seem  to  live  entirely  in  the  preseni,  and 
yet  of  that  either  you  speak  hardly  at 
all. 


Things  are  not  brighter  here.  His 
Excellency's  looks  are  my  barometers, 
and  he  continues  busy  and  worried,  and 
for  ever  w-riting  despatches. 

I  heard  one  of  the  A.D.C.'s  say  that 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis. 

Deiu*,  I  look  to  you,  and  you  only. 
Ah  !  if  you  cared  only  one  half  as  I  do, 
you  would  be  by  my  side  now. 

Dear  love,  I  am  in  despair.  Doubts 
fill  my  heart  as  weeds  a  garden.  There 
is  such  a  note  of  discontent  in  your 
letters,  your  love  seems  growing  so 
much  less,  things  and  people  seem  to 
claim  you  so  far  more  than  I. 

Dear,  I  do  not  wish  to  complain  or  to 
doubt,  and  in  a  great  measure  I  under- 
stand and  appreciate  your  dreams,  and 
though  the  world  would  say  they  were 
fanaticrJ  and  foolish,  I  can  fully  realise 
that  if  follow^ed  they  would  hold  all  the 
nobility  and  reality,  and  even,  to  a  certain 
extent,  realisation  of  the  ideals  of  your 
youth,  and  as  you  say  it  is  the  lost  causes 
that  are  usually  the  noblest ;  but  dear,  is 
it  worth  it  ?  Perhaps  I  am  selfish,  but  I 
am  a  woman  and  I  am  in  love  ;  and  let 
the  world  sneer  as  it  will,  love  is  a  great 
and  a  grand  thing,  the  nearest  likeness 
to  Paradise  that  this  sad  and  sordid 
life  holds — and  our  love,  from  its  ver\' 
strangeness  and  unlikeness  to  all  others, 
holds  such  much  greater  and  more  far- 
reaching  possibilities  than  ordinary  pas- 
sions. Is  fate  to  offer  us  these  things  in 
vain  ? 

Come   back,  dear   heart,  come  back. 

1    exist     only    f  )r    you,    for    ever    for 

you.     Your  duty  fies  close  to   me,  not 

in  those  far-off  fields  over  which  hang 

the    shadows    of    death    and    disease. 

Good-night,  goodbye! 

With  truest  love, 

1  am  now,  and  always  shall  be. 

Yours. 

TWO   DAYS   LATER 

The  weather  is  growing  very  warm, 
and  I  feel  feverish  and  ill ;  we  think  of 
going  for  a  sea-trip  and  returning  later — 
news  of  you  is  slow  to  come  and  I  grow 
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heartsick— *why  did  we  meet  only  to 
part  ?  It  was  the  retinemeiit  of  cruelty, 
and  one  which,  looking  back  down  the 
long,  lonely  vista  of  sad  years,  I  feel 
that  I  hardly  deserve. 

Is  there  to  be  war  or  not,  I  pray  you 
tell  me  ?  Your  letters  are  strangely 
meagre,  dear  and  best  beloved.  Are 
you  growing  tired  of  me  ?  Or  is  it 
only  that  the  uncertain  excitation  of 
your  present  life  banishes  all  other  ties 
and  memories  ;  if  it  is  so  I  understand 
and  I  forgive,  but  dear,  I  beg  you  do  not 
forget  that  one  woman  loves  you  un- 
endingly, and  only  asks  from  God  or 
man  that  you  may  love  her  likewise  in 
return. 

Meanwhile  she  is  now  and  to  the  end. 

Yours. 

A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear,  for  your 
kind  lines.  I  know — I  know  how  diflicult 
it  must  be  to  write  with  so  many  and 
multitudinous  demands  upon  your  time 
and  attention. 

I  do  not  complain — I  am  happy,  and 
more  than  happy,  in  the  reflection  that 
I  occupy  so  great  a  space  in  your  heart 
and  mind,  only  life  is  diflicult  here,  and 
with  your  injunction  as  to  silence  on  my 
lips  I  cannot  explain  the  strange  link 
that  binds  us  to  India.  Every  day  the 
situation  grows,  I  can  see,  more  mys- 
teriously irritating  to  the  onlookers,  who, 
unlike  most  onlookers,  seem  to  have 
neither  seen  nor  suspected  anything  of 
the  little  drama  in  which  vou  and  I  acted 
the  leading  parts.  Fortunately  the  con- 
flicting and  engrossing  accounts  that 
come  almost  hourly  of  the  feeling 
amongst  the  natives  keeps  every  one 
employed,  and  I  am  free  to  tliink  of,  and 
pray  for,  your  safety  and  your  quick 
return. 

You  seem  doubtful  in  your  letters  of 
the  correctness  of  our  policy.  Have  we 
been  too  harsh  ?  It  is  a  very  common 
fault  of  the  EngUsh,  and  yet  from  all 
the  rumours  the  situation  undoubtedlv 
demands  drastic  measures. 

There  was  a  small  dance  last  night : 
the  usual  people,  the  usual  gossip,  every- 


thing the  same,  the  only  difference  being 
in  one's  own  heart. 
Adieu,  mv  dear. 

I  have  read  your  last  letter  over  again, 
and  yet  again. 

I  doubt  not  that  you  are  right  in  much, 
if  not  in  all,  of  what  you  say. 

I  know,  my  love,  that  it  is  disloyal, 
even  cowardly,  on  my  part  to  try  and 
shake  your  determination  of  remaining 
at  your  j^ost,  and  it  is  not  because  I  in 
any  way  fail  to  appreciate  the  line  feel- 
ings that  alone  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  give  me  so  much  pain  ;  but,  my  one 
and  only  love,  I  am  a  woman,  and  I  am 
selfish.  You  are  so  much  to  me  that  I 
do  most  earnestly  believe  even  the 
Recording  Aiigel  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  deal  harshly  with  me  for 
what  I  have,  and  do  now  ask  at  your 
hands. 

1  am  sorely  perplexed  and  troubled. 
His  Excellencv,  vour  devoted  friend  and 
admirer,  told  me  last  evening  that  there 
were  vague  and  probably  quite  unfounded 
whispers  about  the  possibility  of  your 
leaving  us.  This  is  not  so,  surely — for- 
give me  for  even  asking  you — you  care, 
I  know,  too  much  for  me  to  dream  of 
leaving  my  countrymen   in  their  need  ? 

And  yet — and  yet,  my  beloved,  if  it 
were  ever  to  seem  best  and  wisest  to  you 
to  desert  us,  why  I  will  go  with  you  and 
never  question  your  decision.  Only 
beckon  to  me,  and  there  is  nothing  I  will 
not  give  up  to  follow  you.  Your  dear 
image  is  always  before  my  eyes — you 
stand  between  me  and  the  universe ;  so 
if  the  hour  comes  when  you  have  no 
longer  faith  in  the  English  you  will  at 
least  have  faith  in  one  who  in  all  times — 
happy  or  the  reverse — is. 

Yours. 

A  few  more  lines  before  the  messenger 
goes.  Dear  heart,  I  implore  you  not  to 
refuse  me  ;  let  no  scruples  of  conscience 
or  fears  of  the  time  to  come  make  you 
hesitate  in  your  answer  to  me. 

You  are  the  one  and  only  passion  of 
my  womanhood,  made  only  a  thousand 
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times  dearer  because  not  of  my  race  ; 
and  the  one  desire  in  my  heart  is  to  show 
you  that  my  affection  Hes  deep  down, 
and  is  not  subjected  to  any  change  save 
that  of  taking  greater  and  firmer  root. 
If  the  future  be  clouded,  and  even 
sorrow-tilled,  I  for  one  shall  not  grieve, 
for  then  I  can  prove  what  I  now  can 
only  protest. 

Let  come  what  may,  I  am  prepared. 
If  praise  be  your  portion,  I  shall  be  there 
to  rejoice;  if  otherwise,  I  shall  be  there 
to  share  it.  But  I  ask  for  nothing  save 
that  the  time  to  come  may  find  us 
together  :  remember  that  some  plants, 
and  those  not  the  meanest  or  least 
fragrant,  ilourish  more  fragrantly  in  the 
crevice  of  a  ruin  than  in  the  richest 
loam. 

Till  now  and  till  the  end. 

Yours, 

M 

TWO   WEEKS   LATER 

Most  Di:ar, — Conflicting  rumours 
reach  me.  I  am  so  bewildered  and 
inihappy. 

His  Excellency  looked  grave  yesterday 
when  vour  name  was  mentioned. 

Dear  love,  let  me  come  t(^  you.  You 
hold  all  my  life  and  thoughts.  I  cannot 
remain  apart  from  you  any  longer.  I 
am  wretched.  It  you  only  knew  you 
would  not  condemn  any  one  to  suffer 
what  I  do  daily,  hourly.  Tam  so  ready 
to  give  up  name,  and  place,  and  hope, 
onlv  so  that  I  may  dwell  beside  you.  I 
will  die  to  my  present  life  and  tind  a 
new  one  with  you. 

I  am  sending  these  lines  by  a  special 
messenger,  and  I  beg  you,  my  dear  and 
only  loved  one,  send  me  an  answer  by 
return,  telling  me  that  I  may  come  to 
vou  at  once.  I  cannot  continue  to  live 
as  I  am  living,  and  1  will  never  return 
to  the  old  life  awav  back  West. 

Call  it  destiny  or  what  you  will,  but 
my  life's  skein  is  now  and  always  woven 
into  yours.  What  the  future  gives  or 
takes  away,  whether  it  be  praise  or 
blame,  we  will  meet  it  together.   Hence- 


forth, and  to  the  end  your  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  your  God  my  God. 

Ever  my  darling, 

Yours. 

COPY  OF  HIS  ANSWER 

Mv  Beautiful  Lady,— Your  dear  let- 
ter, written  with  a  pinion  stolen  from  a 
bird  of  Paradise,  has  tempted  and  tried 
me  as  only  words  full  of  goodness  and 
kindness  ever  can. 

I  have  been  very  unhappy,  as  unhappy 
as  you,  for  many  long  weeks  past,  torn 
with  dreary  doubts  and  fears  of  which  1 
hardly  dared  make  mention  even  to  you. 

I  left  you,  oh  I  most  enchanting  of 
women,  just  when  you  had  transformed 
my  life  into  a  wondertlower  of  beauty, 
because  I  thought,  wrongfully  perhaps, 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  go,  and  now  and 
for  long  past  I  am  filled  with  strange 
and  painful  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  that  which  I  did. 

I  have  been,  as  you  know,  always  on 
the  side  of  your  countrymen,  and  hoped 
to  be  so  to  the  end.  Their  justness, 
their  enlightenment,  and  their  liberality 
found  an  echo  and  an  answer  in  my 
heart ;  but  now  for  the  first  time  I  ques- 
tion their  conduct,  I  question  their 
p(^licy.  But  I  will  not  weary  you  with 
details,  for  you,  I  know,  in  your  divine 
goodness,  will  feel  sorry  for  me  and  my 
scruples — however  others  may  blame 
and  fail  to  understand. 

Dear  heart,  after  many  long,  torturing 
hours  of  indecision  I  clearly  see  that  my 
future  is  settled  and  the  issue  of  it 
written.  This  has  not  come  to  me  sud- 
denly, it  has  grown  slowly,  never  perhaps 
reaching  its  full  stature  until  now — now 
when  the  crisis  is  undoubtedly  near  at 
hand. 

Life  is  lightly  held  by  us  orientals,  as 
you  know ;  but  alth(nigh  I  am  willing  to 
gamble  with  my  own,  I  cannot  do  so 
with  yours,  and  so  there  is  nothing  left 
to  me  in  commonest  honour  save  to 
resign  it. 

But  though  I  feel  this,  it  is  not  that  I 
am  possessed  of  ambition.     If  I  had 
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been  it  would  have  been  more  than 
gratified  by  the  greatness  and  the  glory 
of  the  gift  of  your  love.  It  is  only 
because  the  country  calls  me — the 
English  will  dub  me  a  traitor — a  fanatic. 
I  cannot  help  it ;  I  must  follow  my  fate 
as  I  see  it.  That  strange  thing  men  call 
Patriotism  stirs  within  me. 

I  see  what  to  me  seems  an  injustice 
from  the  strong  to  the  weak,  and  1  must 
fight  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  I 
believe  that  although  the  shadows  are 
now  so  long  they  yet  point  towards  the 
dawn. 

There  is  no  help  for  it.  Kindest  and 
noblest  of  women,  I  cannot  escape  my  fate, 
nay,  not  though  it  means  the  loss  of  you 
and  your  love. 

1  should  be  false  to  anything  of  good 
that  there  may  be  in  me,  did  I  disobey 
now. 

This  may  seem  to  you  some  absurd 
visionary  scruple  or  ideal,  but  I  trust, 
and  am  content  to  hope,  that  perhaps 
after  long  years,  when  I  have  passed 
away,  some  small  seed  from  my  sacritice 
now — tended  by  the  hand  of  lime — may 
perhaps  grow  into  a  llower  of  promise. 

Holding  these  thoughts  I  am  by  my 
own  free  will  divorcing  myself  from  all 
my  old  friends — and  ycju.  most  loved  and 
lovelv.  will  you  even  in  your  secret 
thoughts  turn  from  me  ?  But  no  !  yon 
have  that  rare  strength  of  character  that 
can  follow  its  own  path,  though  all  others 
go  another. 

If  any  one,  except  myself,  could  under- 
stand the  motives  that  move  me  and 
condone  the  conduct  that  actuates  me, 
it  will  be  you,  kindest  and  most  gracious 
of  women. 

Dear  lady,  I  feel  that  in  knowing  you 
1  have  realised  all  the  best  and  greatest 
that  love  and  life  can  give.  What 
matter  all  the  rest  ? 

You  are  all  the  world  to  me,  and  yet  I 
doubc  mv  abilitv  to  render  von  back  in 
kind  what  you  have  given  me,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  promise  what  I  might 
fail  to  fulfil,  and  in  so  thinking,  though 
I  break  my  own  heart  and  Perhaps  yours, 
I  am  but  faithful  to   m>    race   and   its 


traditions.  I  think,  too,  that  this  is  a 
feeling  which,  if  you  could  wholly  under- 
stand it,  you  would  not  blame  or 
despise  ;  but  if  my  candour  wrongs  me 
in  your  sight,  oh  !  best  of  all  women 
always,  then  indeed  will  my  punishment 
be  greater  than  even  I  anticipate. 

I  have  told  you  the  truth  of  my 
feelings  as  I  see  and  analyse  tiiem. 
Have  I  done  wrong  ? 

I  have  loved,  and  I  do  love  you  im- 
measurably better  than  anything  in  this 
world,  or  beyond  it  ;  and  in  giving  you 
up  I  resign  all  that  makes  existence  even 
bearable. 

You  are  to  me  what  no  other  ever  has 
been,  what  no  other  ever  can  ;  and  I  am 
ever  lost  in  wondering  gratitude  to  think 
that  von  should  have  dei<Jned  to  look 
at  me.  so  far  below  you  in  each  and 
everything. 

Before  I  met  you.  dearest,  my  life  had 
been  tilled  with   many  interests  ;   1   was 
happy  as  young,  careless,  soulless  things 
nearly  always  are.     I  did  not  count  my 
losses  because  1  knew*  them  not  :  and  in 
all  the  years — swift  and  full  of  melody 
and  colour — I  never  knew  one  desire  or 
one  regret,  never  till  one  hour  avvav  there 
in   England  when  my  eyes  rested  on  a 
woman,    fair,    beautiful,    heart- haunting, 
with  a  great  bunch  of  violets  at  her  breast. 
Then  all  the  world  SL-emed  clianged  and 
gloricjus    with    hues    not    of    earth,    and 
though    I  dared  not  think  of  her — that 
insuperable    barrier,    race    and    colour, 
divided    us — still    I    was    happy — happy 
as  a  god  all  those  long  months  through. 
Then  followed  days  and  nights  of  an 
endless  darkness  and  despair,  culminat- 
ing, however,  in  the  glory  of  a  sunrise 
God-given,  and  steeped  in    the  dew  of 
the  roses  of  Paradise. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  and  place, 
my  beloved  ?  There  is  no  smallest 
detail  of  it  that  does  not  stay  by  me,  and 
will  do  till  all  earthly  things  are  fading 
from  me. 

The  world  seemed  so  far  in  that  hour — 
Heaven  so  near.  In  memory  I  see  you 
as  you  stood  in  the  purple  shadows  under 
the  dim  tender  light  of  the  stars,  the 
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splendour  of  the  night  around  you.  Do 
you  remember  that  a  bird  was  breaking 
its  heart  in  a  peepul  tree,  while  the 
riowers  sighed  and  the  voices  of  the 
faUing  waters  in  the  gardens  beyond 
reached  us  in  soft  echoes  ?  You  were 
seated  in  a  chair  shaped  like  a  llirone, 
the  golden  tissues  and  fur  of  your  dress 
gleamed  in  the  moonbeams,  the  diamonds 
that  were  round  your  throat  shone 
hardly  more  than  your  dear  eyes,  so  full 
of  light,  yet  heavy  with  great  tears, 
when  I,  having  gathered  my  courage  in 
both  hands,  knelt  at  your  feet  and  spoke 
the  words  that  for  so  long  had  wavered 
on  my  lips,  I  recall  it  all.  My  Empress 
— my  Empress.  What  more  can  aiiy 
future  give  to  me  ? 

And  now  you  have  crowned  all  your 
goodness  by  offering,  in  spite  of  all,  to 
come  to  me. 

My  love,  my  life  is  not  worth  one  hour 
of  yours,  but  I  will  be  loyal.  Your  noble 
generosity  finds  me  not  ungrateful,  and 
possibly  not  altogether  unworthy.  1  will 
not,  I  cannot,  ever  accept  that  which  you 


would  give,  perhaps  you  will  know  why, 
perhaps  not.  If  the  latter,  then  you  will 
never  forgive,  at  least  not  till  the  grave, 
the  ali-atoning  grave  yawns  between. 
Meanwhile,  I  shall  drift  away  and  be  lost 
to  men  and  perhaps  in  time  even  to 
your  memory,  dear  woman  of  my  soul. 
Why  should  it  not  be  so  ? 

I  have  warmed  both  my  hands  at  life's 
fire,  let  me  not  complain  because  now  it 
dies  down. 

Dear,  I  would  that  i  could  tell  you  in 
better  language  what  I  feel,  and  how  I 
have  struggled;  but  I  cannot.  I  cannot, 
any  more  than  I  can  paint  to  you  my 
yearning  desires,  or  my  unquenchable 
misery,  my  dead  hopes  and  the  bitterness 
hatburns  iny  soul,  now,  when  of  myown 
free  will  I  am  abandoning  my  most 
glorious  possession  to  follow  my  mother's 
people  to  a  nameless  exile. 

1    can  write  no  more,  I  cannot  even 

plead   extenuation    or  pardon.     I   only 

know  that  1  adore  you,  that  I  shall  always 

do  so,  and  so,  my  love, 

Goodbye 


LAUGHTER    IN    COURT 

By  A.  J.  HUGHES 


ALL  who  have  ever  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  law  in  any  capacity, 
must  sometimes  have  found  occasion  to 
rise  and  bless  the  name  of  Momus,  the 
patron  god  of  Lnughter.  The  public 
hugh  in  court  not,  1  imagine,  as  Thomas 
Hobbcs  would  have  contended,  because 
they  exptrieiice  a  sudden  sense  of 
superiority  over  others  ;  at  least  not  in 
the    majority    of 

cases.     When    a 

judge  cracks  a 
joke,  a  servile 
attorney  or  two 
may  cackle  out 
of  a  feeling  of 
deference  to  a 
superior  person  ; 
but  the  real 
psychological 
reason  is  the 
quick  relief 
which  follows  a 
stateof  unnatural 
tension.  Much 
litigation  is  a 
weariness  to  the 
flesh,  and  few- 
litigants  are  so 
constituted  as 
not  to  welcome 
opportunities  for 
mirth. 

But,  however 
that  may  be. 
forensic  wit  and  '^""  '^  ""'"'  ""™ 

humour     have 

always  been  favourite  subjects  to  write 
or  read  about.  A  tribunal  of  justice  is  In 
reality  a  mini.iture  world,  and  the  fabric 


of  which  it  is  composed  is  shot  with  comic 
as  well  as  tragic  issues.  From  reading, 
from  observation,  and  from  conversation 
with  othei-s,  1  have  cocne  across  not  a 
few  amtising  anecdotes  of  leg.ll  life,  the 
pt-rus;il  of  which  may  haply  beguile  an 
idle  hour. 

In  early  d.iys  the  humours  of  the  law 
were  not  infrequently  of  a  grim  character. 
If  a  Plantagenet 
king    found   that 


J  urn 


in      the 


western  counties 
were  in  league 
with  homicides, 
and  refused  to 
convict,  he  was 
likely  to  make  a 
sudden  swoop 
and  hang  jur>'- 
men  by  the 
score.  There- 
after might  the 
frightened  folk 
live  in  the  king's 
peace. 

The  subject  of 
juries  alone 
might  employ 
my  pen  for  the 
space  allotted 
me.  The  great 
Lord  Abinger 
once  coiifessed 
to  a  friend  at 
"  "'  '"  ■"""""  """"""  Lady     Holland's 

that  he  traced 
his  success  as  a  common-law  advocate 
to  the  fact  that  he  never  addressed 
himself  to   the    jurj-   as   a    whole,   but 
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would  pick  out  one  man  and  make 
sure  of  him.  He  added  that  Lord 
Brougham   spotted   the   trick,   but   \v;is 


not  clever  enoiisli  to  imitate  it.  I  Jiavc 
myself  kiimvn  a  kccu  barrister  turn  t" 
mc  as  he  sat  dmvu  anil  sav,  -  [  think  I 
have  got  that  fellow  wilh'  the  beard." 
So  teuacioiis  is  tradition  in  the  Jiistorv  of 
the  law. 

r,awrciice  Sterne  said  llial  wlien 
preaching  he  often  wislied  to  thmw  hir, 
wij;  into  the  faces  nf  his  auditors. 
Many  nicinbcrs  i>l  the  Bar.  I  dare'^ay. 
have  feh  the  same  wJien  addres-in.y  a 
jury. 

Althousli  a  lauf;h  in  court  is  often 
enongh  due  to  the  wit  of  iearned  counsel. 


it  is  not  always  so.     The  laugh  may  t>e 

raised  at  his  expense.     The  dull-uitted 

fellow   who   began   his  address  to  the 

bench  by  repeating  over 

and  over  again,  ad  luiu- 

seam,  the  words — 

"  My  unfortunate  client, 
my  lord,"  met  with  the 
genial  respionse— 

"  Go   on,    Mr. go 

on  ;    so  far  the    court   is 
with  you." 

Similarly,  1  wa.i  once 
present  when  a  junior 
who  opened  the  ball  by 
saying— 

"This  case,  my  lord. 
really  lies  in  a  nutshell." 
received  the  reply — 
"You  crtuk  il,  then." 
There  have,  of  course, 
been  times  when  clever 
witnesses  have  got  the 
better  of  counsel  in  a 
skirmish  of  words.  When 
the  farrier  was  .isked 
where  he  got  his  know- 
ledge of  the  mare's  age 
from,  he  s;iid — 

"  From  the  mare's  own 
month,  sir." 

On  anodier  famous 
occasion,  however,  the 
Bar  scored  off  the  Bench. 
It  was  at  the  assizes,  and 
the  day  being  sultry-,  the 
windows  were  open. 
While  one  of  the  counsel 
was  speaking,  an  ass  was  heard  to  bray 
as  thongh  in  unison. 

"  One  at  a  lime.  Mr.  So  and  So,"  quoth 
tlie  jndge^'-  one  at  a  time." 

There  was  a  burst  of  laughter  at  the 
learned  gentleman's  discomliture.  Like 
a  in, in  <ii  tlie  wurld.  he  smiled  and 
.iwaited  tiie  time  for  the  judge  to  sum 
lip  the  ease.  When  that  time  arrived, 
the  incitrrigible  ass  repeated  his  per- 
formance.    Instantly  the  injured  counsel 

'■  What  an  echo  diere  is  in  this  court, 
mvloidl" 
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The  mention  of  open  windows  recalls 
to  my  mind  another  stor>-  connected 
with  the  work  of  an  assize-town.  Out 
of  respect  for  the  legal  profession  I  will 
give  it  for  what  it  is  worth  without 
vouching  for  its  authenticity.  The  story 
is  that  a  prisoner  indicted  for  murder 
determined  to  be  represented  by  counsel, 
and  retired  with  the  barrister  of  his 
choice  into  a  private  room  for  consulla- 
tion.     There  he  asked  for  expert  advice. 

"  I  obser\e,"  said  the  barrister,  "  that 
the   window   here    is  open.     My   best 
advice   to  you   is   to 
disappear  through  it 
and  bolt." 

The  man  Bed.  The 
stor\'  adds  that  this 
expert  adviser  never 
afterwards  practised, 
but  if  so  I  should  say 
that  the  Bar  lost  an 
ingenious  advocate. 

Gratitude  is  not 
one  of  the  virtues  of 
the  masses  in  Eng- 
land. I  once  heard 
from  a  friend  who 
defended  his  man  on 
circuit  with  great 
ability,  and  actually 
got  him  oif,  that  in  the 
sequel  all  the  thank» 
he  received  was— 

" I  never  engaged 
you  at  all ;  1  engaged 
Mr.  Smith." 

Amongst  legal 
anecdotes,  none  in 
fact  are  so  good  as 
circuit  chestnuts. 
There  is  one  which 
still  amuses  the  utes^ 
on  the  Western.  A 
barrister  may  not  take 
from  a  client  less  than 
^Id.     Serjeant  Davy  KfwiHn  i.\\\.  t 

being     called     to 
account    for    impro-  '>■ 

fessional  conduct   in 
taking  silver  for  a  defence,  said — 

"  I  took  all  the  poor  devil  had,  and  1 


hope    you    don't    call     that     unprofes- 
sional." 

Sheridan  said  of  Erskine  that  in  wig 
and  gown  he  had  the  wisdom  of  an 
angel.  One  may  add  without  exaggera- 
tion that  he  had  the  wit  of  the  devil. 
And  of  how  many  other  great  lawyers 
might  not  the  same  remark  be  made  F — 
of  Curran,  of  Thesiger,  of  Baron  Parke, 
afterwards  Lord  W'ensleydale,  of  Lord 
EUenborough,  the  handsome  Chief 
Justice  ;  to  which  list  one  may  add 
Brougham,  Ahinger,  who,  though  Scarlett, 


was  not  ilecf-retiil,  and  Eldon,  about  whom 
Thackerav    notes    that    he    cried    over 
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novels  every  night  he  was  not  at 
whist. 

Lord  Eldon  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  English  chancellors.  There  is  a  story 
related  of  him  in  the  days  when  he  was 
plain  Mr.  John  Scott  which  has  always 
taken  my  fancy.  It  is  typical  of  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer.  Once,  it  seems,  he 
dropped  a  couple  of  guinea-pieces  on 
the  floor  of  his  chambers  ;  this  being  at 
a  period  when  they  coined  guineas. 
Both  rolled  away  and  were  lost.  When 
the  clerk  of  the  chambers  found  one  of 
them  and  restored  it,  Scott  coolly 
pocketed  the  coin  with  the  remark — 

"  If  vou  find  the  other  vou  can  stick 
to  it." 

Richard  Bethell,  Lord  Westbury,  of 
the  famous  European  Arbitration  case, 
was  certainly  not  the  least  among  those 
members  of  the  middle  classes  who  have 
risen  to  the  Woolsack.  Yet  a  country 
squire  once  observed  of  him — so  at  least 
Mr.  T.  A.  Nash  states — 

*^  What  a  fine  head  the  man  has,  and 
what  a  pity  there's  so  little  in  it  I '' 

Dean  Swift  remarked  that  censure  was 
the  tax  a  man  paid  to  the  public  for 
being  eminent.  All  successful  pleaders 
are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  failures  who 
envy  their  abilities.  And  envy  is  a 
passion  that  can  tip  men's  tongues  with 
gall.  When  a  certain  judge  was  about 
to  be  raised  to  the  House  of  Lords  a 
critic  observed — 

*'  I  suppose  he  will  take  a  title.  It 
ought  to  be  Lord  Concurry,  for  he  never 
delivered  an  independent  judgment  yet." 

Among  the  pleasures  of  legal  study 
some  of  the  keenest  are  derived  from 
meeting  in  the  experience  of  life  what 
has  been  met  with  already  in  perusing 
legal  text-books,  and  I'liC-icrsd  from 
finding  in  text-books  and  reports  a 
mirror,  as  it  were,  of  one's  individual 
impressions.  To  many  Londoners  the 
sign,  **John  Hurgess  &  Son,  Italian 
Warehousemen,'*  at  No.  107,  Strand, 
must  be  familiar.  But  how  many  know 
that  as  far  back  as  the  year  1853,  Burgess 
the  elder  brought  an  action  against 
Burgess    the    younger   to    restrain    him 


from  selling  his  essence  of  ancl;jvies 
as  "Burgess's  Essence  of  Anchovies." 
The  essence  was  stated  in  the  sons 
advertisement  **  to  stand  unrix-alled  as  a 
fish  sauce  for  salmon,  turbot,  soles,  eels, 
cod,  and  for  all  stewed  fish  ;  and  to  be 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  fish,  game, 
made  dishes,  steaks,  chops,  meat-pies, 
mutton  cudets,  &c.*'  Lord  Justice  Bruce 
decided  in  favour  of  the  son,  saying — 

^*  All  the  Queen's  subjects  have  a  right 
if  they  will  to  sell  pickles  and  sauces, 
and  not  the  less  that  their  fathers  have 
done  so  before  them.  All  the  Queen's 
subjects  have  a  right  to  sell  these  articles 
in  their  own  names,  and  not  the  less  so 
that  they  bear  the  same  name  as  their 
fathers." 

But  there  is  hardly  any  street  in 
London  without  some  legal  memory'. 

The  old  Chancery  Reports  contain 
inch  that  is  amusing  as  well  as  much 
that  is  pathetic.  There  is  an  odd 
case  of  Martin  v.  Xutkin  about  the 
ringing  of  church  bells.  The  curious 
will  find  it  fully  set  out  in  Peere 
William?.  The  plaintiff  was  a  lady  near 
whose  house  was  a  church,  the  bell  of 
which  disturbed  her  rest  every  morning 
at  five  o'clock.  She  accordingly  came  to 
an  agi cement  with  the  churchwardens 
to  erect  a  cupola  and  clock  in  the 
chui  zh  at  her  own  cost,  in  consideration 
of  the  bell  not  being  rung  at  that  hour. 
The  cupola  and  clock  having  been  duly 
erected,  succeeding  churchwardens  were 
restrained  from  ringing  the  bell  at  Inve 
o'clock. 

Irish  lawyers  are  generally  endowed  by 
Dame  Nature  with  quick  wits.  Among 
them  all  perhaps  Curran  held  the  palm 
for  lightness  and  vivacity.  When  some 
one  told  him  that  no  student  should  be 
called  to  the  Bar  who  did  not  possess  a 
landed  estate  of  his  own,  he  retorted — 

*'  How  many  acres  make  a  wiseacre?*' 

But  it  was  a  Sc(Hsman,  appropriately 
enough  Lord  Brougham,  who,  seeing  his 
horses  take  fright,  yelled  to  the  coachman, 
**  Drive  into  something  cheap  I  " 

So  far  as  Abinger  is  ccmcerned,  and 
the  unscnipulous  methods  he  sometimes 
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used  ill  dealing  with  juiies,  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  of  him  what  Charles  Lamb 
said  of  tlie  man  who  struck  a  ghost — 
"  Thai  fellow  would  sliik  at  iiolliiiig!  " 
Bui  there  is  a  better  Curran  story  lold. 
Curran  was  once  addressing  a  jury  in  a 
state  trial.  The  judge  was  ojtposed  to 
Curran  in  politics,  and  frcqut-ntly  shook 
Itis  head  as  if  in  dissejit. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  great  advocate, 
'■  I  see  (he  motion  of  his  lordship's  iie:id. 
Common  observers  might  imagine  that 
implied  a  dif- 


ference 


of 


opinion,  but 
they  would 
be  mistaken 
— il  is  merely 
accidental. 
Believe  me, 
geullemen,  if 
you  remain 
here  many 
days,  you  will 
yourselves 
perceive  that 
when  his 
lo  r  d  s  h  i  p 
shakes  his 
head  Ihcre's 
tiotlihifiiii  il." 

Among  iMHON-  uRnio 

contempo-  u-ui  >[]i:h  tii.nm 

raries  of  Cur-  A-ur  .• '  .-'-k' 

ran— I  should 

perhaps  say  here  that  1  am  using  Mr. 
Charles  Phillipps's  excellent  "Life".- 
few  were  so  amusing  as  Sir  Boyle 
Roche.  He  is  the  man  who  said  on 
one  occasion — 

"  I  am  not  a  bird.  1  cannot  be  in  two 
places  at  once." 

He  is  also  credited  with  ihis  profound 
observation — 

"  I  for  one  am  quite  prepared  to  give 
up  not  merely  a  part  but  llic  n-liok-  of  the 
constitution  to  pn-scn-c  the  rcuiuiihlcr." 

He  also  slarted  the  ingenious  theory 
that  wc  should  not  put  ourselves  out  of 
ihe  way  to  beneiit  posterity,  on  the 
ground  that  posterity  has  never  done 
anything  for  us. 

No.  jjj,    J.inuaiy.  1901, 


Disputes  about  properly,  wills,  and 
successions  are  known  to  be  often  very 
dull  affairs.  Yet  in  some  complex  equity 
suit  how  often  does  one  enjoy  that  dry 
Chancery  wit  which  is  as  pleasant  lo  the 
intellect  as  Heidsieck's  Monopole  to  the 
palate  I  In  a  compar.itively  recent  case 
il  was  eleverlv  contended  in  coiistruing 
a  will  that  the  word  ■■  either  "  might  be 
read  to  mean  "  both,"  as  who  should 
say.  "There  are  shops  on  cither  siile  of 
Chancery  Lane,"  A  distinguished  Lord 
Justice  re- 
jected the 
argument, 
quoting  from 
■'The  Beg- 
gars'Opera": 


To  that  e-x- 

»M    ANH    V.MX,  CclleUt         piuk 

■"■■■'  "'■'■"  '"■■'""  paper.     The 

r.-n:-  b-.   K.'Jf,-  Glol'c;       1       aitl 

indebted  for 
an  anecdote  of  the  present  occupant  of 
the  Woolsack,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  apoervplial,  but  is  in  any  case  hcti 
Inmtlo.  '  When  Lord  Halsbury  was 
pr.iciising  at  the  Bar  a  judge  asked  him 
whether  he  was  a  Welshman.  The 
reply  was- 

■■  No.  my  lord,  but  I  have  made  a 
good  deal  out  of  WeUhmen  in  my 
time." 

■'.■\h  I  I  see,"  said  the  judge  ;  "not  a 
Welshman  by  birth,  but  a  Welshman  by 
t.vlraclioii." 

The  dry  wit  of  Chancery  lawyers  may 
excite  a  smile,  but  for  boisterous  laughter 
one  must  g<)  into  the  King's  Bench  or 
into    a    County    Court.     Many   will    re- 
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member  odd  conjunctions  of  names  in 
County  Court  cases,  such,  I  mean,  as 
Roberts  z\  Kitchener,  Pkick  v,  Cano- 
whiski.  Nor  can  any  one  with  a  sense 
of  humour  fail  to  be  amused  as  he 
watches  the  usher  prodding  drowsy 
witnesses  with  his  staff.  And  it  is  not 
long  since  a  dispute  between  rival 
drapers  in  North  London  acquainted 
the  public  with  the  existence  of  a 
curious  individual  called  *'  a  barker," 
whose  part  it  is  to  stand  outside  a 
draper's  shop  and  solicit  custom  for 
his  master  and  away  from  other  firms 
in  the  same  line  of  business. 

Another  curious  case  of  recent  times 
is  connected  with  the  art  or  mystery  of 
shaving.  Between  the  barbers  and  the 
lawyers  there  has  always  been  an  entente 
coniiale.  The  great  Lord  St.  Leonards 
was  a  barber's  son.  And  on  one  occa- 
sion at  least  a  sort  of  forensic  triumph 
was  secured  for  barber  and  lawyer  alike. 
That  pious  and  g(^dly  monarch,  King 
Charles  the  Second,  enacted  in  the 
Sunday  Observance  Act  that  no  trades- 
man, artiticer,  workman,  or  labourer 
should  do  or  e.vercise  any  worldly 
labour,  business,  or  work  of  their  ordi- 
nary callings  upon  the  L(nd's  Day  or 
any  part  thereof.  It  came  to  pass  that 
a  \Volverhampt(^n  barber  was  sum- 
moned for  the  offence  of  Sunday 
shaving.  The  magistrate  haviiig  con- 
victed him  under  the  Act,  he  appealed 
to  the  King's  Bench.  It  was  there 
argued,  and  with  success,  that  the 
barber  was — 

(i)  Not  a  tradesman,  because  he  did 
not  sell  retail  goods. 

(2)  Not  an  artificer,  because  he  did  not 
produce  works  of  art. 

(3)  Not  a  workman  or  labourer,  because 
he  was  not  a  common  operative. 

(4)  Not  any  other  person  whatsoever, 
because  that  must  mean  any  other 
person  of  the  same  class  as  the  above. 

And  it  is  historical  fact  that  in  Tudor 
times  barbers  had  as  good  a  social 
position  as  >urgeons  have  now. 

This  odd  case  brings  to  my  recol- 
lection a  neat  remark  bv  an  anonvmous 


journalist  at  the  time  when  the  L.C.C. 
decided  by  one  vote  not  to  acquire  com- 
pulsorily  the  famous  Henry  VIIL  toilet 
saloon  at  Temple  Bar.  He  obser\cd 
that  the  house  would  now  he  doublv 
associated  with  a  close  shave. 

Both  in  practice  and  in  legal  literature 
actions  of  libel  and  slander  are  as  likelv 
to  amuse  the  philosopher  as  any.  It  has 
been  held  that  a  barrister  can  sue  one 
who  says  of  him.  **  He  hath  as  much 
law  as  a  jackanapes,"  but  not  one  who 
says,  **  He  hath  no  more  wit  than  a 
jackanapes  "  ;  at  least  not  for  the  mere 
speaking  of  the  words.  A  barrister  is 
expected  to  know  a  certain  quantity  of 
law,  but  not  to  be  a  wit  at  his  peril. 
The  distinction  reminds  one  of  the  caustic 
remark  made  about  a  certain  judge  that 
he  was  like  Necessity  in  that  he  knew 
no  law. 

A  criminal  advocate  of  wide  experi- 
ence or  of  keen  intelligence  can  often 
seize  on  some  small  circumstance  in  a 
case  which  will  completely  turn  the 
scale  of  justice  and  secure  an  acquittal 
instead  of  a  conviction.  I  recollect  my- 
self a  criminal  indictment  for  murder — 
or  possibly  manslaughter,  I  forget  which 
— at  the  Old  Bailev,  in  which  this  was 
done.  It  was  elicited  in  the  course  of 
the  evidence  that  the  deceased,  who  had 
met  his  death  by  falling  on  his  head  in 
consequence  of  a  blow,  possessed  an 
abnormally  thin  skull.  Upon  this  fact 
iK'ing  established,  it  was  skilfully  argued 
for  the  defence  that  the  case  reallv  was 
one  of  death  by  misadventure.  The 
jury  look  that  view  of  the  matter,  and 
the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

I  find  amongst  my  notes  some  more 
entries  relating  to  criminal  cases. 

A  constable  at  Clerkenwell  Sessions 
was  once  within  my  memory  being  exam- 
ined as  to  the  antecedents  of  a  convicted 
prisoner.  For  many  minutes  he  remained 
absolutely  mute.  At  last  the  Chairman 
lost  patience  and  exclaimed — 

"Come,  officer,  tell  us  something 
about  the  prisoner,  good  or  bad." 

There  was  another  prolonged  silence. 
At  last  the  embarrassed  P.C.  raised  his 
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eyes  to  the  ceiling  and  uttered  the 
monosyllable  "  Bad  '. "  There  were 
rnars  of  laugliter. 

Many  people  will  no  doubt  reinemlier 
the  circumstances  of   the   Neill   Cream 
case.     Cream   was   a    repulsive    bnite, 
who  indulged  to  the  full  a  little  liobhy 
of  burying  his  wives  under  cement,     I 
have  been  told  that  when  he  was  asked 
whether  he  had  any  objection  to  wives 
ill  Ihc abstnul, 
and     replied, 
"  Xo."      one 
barrister    pre- 
sent    whis- 
pered to    an- 
other— 

"  Jnst  so  ; 
he  preferred 
them  in  the 
comrcU" 

For  a  third  , 
case  1  am  in- 
<lebted  to  a 
well-  known 
London  /lur- 
nalist  who 
attended  the 
trial  of  James 
CanhamRead, 
the  Southend 
murderer.  Aa 
the  jwdge  was 
about  to  pro- 


back-garden,  so  something  is  always 
going  to  be  done  about  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion. The  best  use  that  many  lawyers 
could  make  of  it  would  be  lo  launch  into 
hterary  work,  as  the  famous  Talfourd 
did  when  he  wrote  his  entertaining 
"  Vacation  Kambies."  Meanwhile  1  re- 
member an  Irish  bull  on  the  subject. 
Some  oiie  once  gravely  suggested  in 
print  th;it  the  Long  Vacation  should  Iw 
curtailed      by 


emg 


ade 


"  to  begin  and 
end     a     fort- 


gentleman  did 
not  see  that 
his      arrange- 


II  shilii  quo.  or 
IS   vou   were. 


II  reminds  one 
fniciblvof  the 
penniless  Pat- 
rick who  tried 
lo  lengthen 
his  blanket  by 
cutting  a  piece 
nfl  one  end 
:ind  - 


t( 


vmg  It 
the 


tence  of  death  ^l,- 

one  could  d is-  ^_^^^  .^  wnhi  'i.-n 

tinctly      liear 
the  gay,   irre- 
sponsible  laughter  of  cliildreu  at  play 
in  a  yard  adjacent. 

I  must  not  wind  up  withntit  some 
reference  to  that  etemai  7r.v.i/.i  t/iunlio, 
the  length  of  the  Long  Vacation.  To 
legal  editors  this  topic  is  as  much  a 
blessing  as  the  sea  serpent,  the  big 
gooseberry,  or  the  domestic  servant 
problem  to  other  editors  in  the  weeks 
when  London  languishes  in  tropical 
heat.  Just  as  some  one  at  the  right 
date  has  always  spotted  mos[|uitos  in 
Clapton,  or  heard  the  nightingale  in  his 


other. 

If    there    is 
(,y^  comedy  in  the 

iii'n-mll'    i:hi,'  ''^'■'     "^      COlirtS 

and  litigation 
there  is  plenty 
of  tragedy  a^  well.  I  recollect  one  pecu- 
liarlv  revolting  case  I  heard  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  It  was  a  case  wlieie  a  woman 
had  been  foully  done  to  death  in  a  low 
public-house.  As  I  walked  home  thioLigh 
a  network  of  mean  streets  and  wicked 
alleys,  mocking  faces  seemed  to  peer 
atui  grin  from  sudden  entries  and  jutting 
doorways.  In  traversing  the  paths 
trodden  by  great  lawyers  of  former 
times  the  literary  traveller  does  not  tind 
amnsemenl  always  and  only.  Sunshine 
alteriuitcs  with  sluulow. 
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A  SON  OF  THE  BORGIAS 

By  ARTHUR  MONTAGU 


THE  firm  of  Mcssalaiidrio  &  Co.  liad 
long  shut  its  books  for  the  night. 
The  brougliam  of  the  second  partner 
waited  patiently  at  the  end  of  the  street. 
Within  his  office  he  still  sat  poring 
anxiously  over  books,  figures,  and 
accounts,  that,  try  as  he  would,  only 
worked  out  to  an  unsatisfactory  issue. 

At  last  he  arose  with  a  sigh,  and 
collecting  papers  and  notes  with  feverish 
haste,  thrust  them  iiito  a  bag,  from 
which,  as  it  snapped  to.  came  the  sharp 
metallic  clink  of  money  :  glanced  at  the 
pile  of  ashes  smouldering  to  a  dead 
black  in  the  half-empty  grate  and  went 
forth. 

*'  Home  I  "  The  coachman  whipped 
up  the  wearied  horses.  The  be-medalled 
porter  closed  the  doors  of  the  counting- 
house  finally  f(jr  the  night,  as  their  pale- 
faced  owner  leaned  back  in  the  brougham 
and  thought.  The  end  of  the  week,  ov 
the  day  before — perhaps  even  to-morrow 
must  see  them  closed  for  good.  "  Well, 
what  mattered  ?  The  end  of  everything 
must  come  some  time.  The  end—  the 
end  " — bethought  as  the  carriage  rattled 
on — *'  or  was  it  only  the  halting-place 
for  a  change  of  steeds — or — perchance 
— to  get  out — and  icalk  1  " 

*'  Well,  Bruno,  back  at  last  !  "  The 
speaker — a  slightly-built  lad  whose  pale 
face  and  delicate  aquiline  features  were 
framed  in  dark  curls,  the  senior,  and 
sleeping  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messa- 
landrio — turned  with  a  glad  smile,  from 
the  couch  on  which  he  lay  in  a  luxuri- 
ouslv  furnished  room,  to  welcome  the 
new-comer,  the  man  of  business. 


"  Yes.  Paolo  lad,"  said  the  late  arriv;il, 
all  trace  of  care  completely  banished 
from  his  handsome  features.  The  two 
brothers — for  they  clearly  were  brothers 
— were  strikingly  ahke,  though  the  face 
of  the  elder  was  more  clearly  marked  by 
the  passion  and  play  of  life,  yet  it  ser\'ed 
but  to  accentuate  more  firmly  its  beauty. 
The  only  strange  thing  was  that  the  elder 
and  more  active  of  the  two  should  be 
the  junior  partner. 

'*  Dinner  is  served,  sir  !  "  The  stolid 
Initler  opened  the  doors  of  the  adjoining 
room  through  which  came  a  glimpse  of 
dainty  silver  and  white.  Everjihing 
about  the  house  was  sombre,  stiff,  and 
cumbersome,  even  down  to  the  servants, 
reminiscent  of  their  former  owner,  the 
father  of  the  young  men,  who  had  made 
the  wealth  and  stability  of  the  firm.  The 
only  evidence  of  the  delicate  mind  of 
the  present  owner  was  in  the  sitting- 
room  afore-mentioned  (his  few  books 
showing  a  taste  for  poetry  and  models 
of  resthetic  binding)  and  the  setting  of 
his  dinner  table. 

*'  Come,  Bruno,  old  fellow  I  What's 
the  brown  study  for  ?  Wheel  me  in, 
there's  a  good  chap  I  " 

The  elder  woke  from  his  reverie  w^ith 
a  start,  and  a  smile  lit  his  face.  He  bent 
over  the  laughing-eyed,  recumbent  figure, 
with  tenderest  solicitude  and  ministered 
to  his  wants.  The  one  merrily  assuming 
the  loftv  airs  of  an  imperious  dictator 
wiiile  the  laugh.ter  flashed  in  lightning 
glances  of  amusjuu-nt  from  the  soft  dark 
eves  set  beneath  the  delicately  cur\'ed 
thin    evebrows.     The    elder    replied    to 
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his  playful  mood  with  a  mock  assump- 
tion of  humility  as  humorously  incom- 
patible with  his  real  character,  as  the 
assumption  of  the  role  of  tyrant  was  to 
the  other's  gentle  demeanour.  Yet 
occasionally  he  Hashed  a  quick  repartee 
to  the  other's  jest,  which  could  not  dis- 
guise the  world  of  tenderness  and  solici- 
tude his  ceaseless  attention  betrayed. 
Were  ever  brothers  so  devoted  to  each 
other,  or  so  happy  ? 

The  meal  over,  by  the  mellow  candle 
light  the  elder  played,  for  the  younger's 
delectation,  soft  fragments  of  Chopin, 
interspersed  with  fragmentary  conversa- 
tion on  poetry  and  art  of  the  day.  Ideals 
and  dreams — while  the  fragrant  smoke 
of  his  cigar  arose  and  fell  in  fairy  rings, 
till  it  was  time  for  the  dreamer  to  retire 
and  he  was  alone. 

Alone  to  think  !  ...  It  was  six  years 
since  he  had  come  into  that  life.  .  .  . 
Six  years  since  that  delicate  orphaned 
ligure,  his  younger  brother,  had  come  to 
his  door — his,  the  disregarded  child  of 
ignomy,  compelled  to  earn  a  pittance  as 
a  clerk — and  had  held  out  to  him,  friend- 
less and  alone,  of  his  own  goodwill,  a 
brother's  portion  and  a  brother's  love, 
saying — 

**  We  are  brothers  !  In  blood,  in 
feature,  in  all  save  circumstance — sons 
of  the  same  dead  father.  All  lliat  I  have 
we  must  share.  Let  us  be  brothers  in 
deed  and  in  heart  I  "  .  .  .  Six  years 
since  he  had  left  that  den  of  penury.  .  .  . 
Since  then  he  had  lived.  Of  none  of  the 
pleasures  tliat  life  held  out  to  him  had 
he  refrained  to  taste.  Tlie  joys  of  power 
too  were  his.  For  had  he  not  super- 
seded the  old  grey-haired  manager  who, 
since  the  deatli  of  Michele  Messalandrio 
the  father — that  exiled  old  Italian 
aristocrat  and  the  founder  of  the  tirm,  .  .  . 
whom  he  alternately  admired  and  hated 
— had  steered  the  familv  fortunes  in 
safety.  All  was  now  in  his  hands,  wit!i 
his  brother  merely  as  a  sleeping  partner. 
.\nd  tile  outcome  of  it  all  was — they 
stood  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

That  was  what  the  implicit  childish 
confidence  of  Paolo,  his    own    reckless 


double  life,  with  its  whirl  of  pretty 
women,  gaming  and  gaiety,  together 
with  his  speculative  methods  for  the 
more  rapid  accumulation  of  riches  had 
led  to.  When  all  was  clear,  the  debts 
of  the  firm  paid,  Paolo  would  be  ruined. 
True,  there  would  be  a  few  hundreds — 
those  he  had  in  the  bag,  prepared  for  a 
dive  abroad — but  not  enough  for  two. 
Yet  to  leave  Paolo — his  best  loved — 
behind  .  .  .  was  hard,  impossible.  .  .  . 
And  yet  one  must  live.  .  •  .  He  would 
go  to  bed  and  think  things  over. 

The  morning  was  well  advanced  ere 
he  stirred.  He  awoke  and  cursed. 
Xature  had  played  one  of  her  grim  jests 
on  him  that  night.  For,  as  so  often 
ha]>pens  to  the  impecunious,  he  had 
dreamed  of  stately  palaces,  of  luxury  and 
wealth  that  knew  no  limit,  which  owned 
him  lord. 

He  walked  in  his  stately  gardens,  sat 
in  his  splendid  halls,  he  revelled  in  his 
Epicurean  banquets — (from  twelve  that 
night  till  eleven  a.m.) — then  woke  a 
miserable  wretch^  with  poverty  and  the 
unknown  staring  him  in  the  face. 

He  cursed  again,  dressed  himself, 
and  dispiritedly  descended  the  stairs. 
The  door  of  his  brother's  sitting-room 
was  ajar.  The  Scent  of  Howers  filled  the 
air,  and  the  sound  of  voices  talking,  as 
he  entered.  ...  He  drew  back!  An 
elderly  stiff- set  man  was  conversing  with 
his  brother.  Paolo  was  strangely  flushed 
and  excited  as  he  beckoned  him  for- 
ward. Did  he  know  ?  .  .  .  Had  some 
one  told  him  all  ? 

"This  is  my  brother,"  Paolo's  lips 
seemed  to  be  saying.  Hut  through  the 
surging  nun  inur  rushing  in  his  head  no 
sound  was  audible,  only  from  the 
painful  outside  silence  the  stranger 
bowed,  with  a  slight  smile.  He  had 
L-videnlly  lieard  the  story  of  the  strange 
rcl:iti()n>iiip. 

TIkii  with  a  wild  buz/  and  a  whirr, 
the  sense  ot  hearing  c.nne  back  to  him, 
and  from  Paolo  there  burst  a  breathless 
Hood  of  explanation,  to  which  he  listened 
in  dumbfounded  amazement. 
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He,  the  stiff-set  man,  was  the  London 
representative  of  an  Italian  lirm  of 
solidtors  directed  to  miike  search  for 
Paolo's  father.  He  dead,  Paolo,  through 
the  demise  of  a  branch  of  Iheir  father's 
family  with  whom  he  had  qiiaireUed 
subsequent  to  hi?,  coming  to  Kngland, 
and  setting  up  in  business,  was  heir  to — 
"  Was  it  a  palace  or  a  caslle  ? " 

"A  castle,  a  palace,  and  a  villa!" 
responded  the  bwytr,  smiling. 

"  Ah  yes.  .4  caslle,  a  palauc,  and  a 
villa,  and  vineyards.     I    hope  ihcrc's  a 


again   murmuring  comphments  he   left 

them. 

"  Oh,  Bruno,  isn't  it  splendid  ? "  panted 
the  younger  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  and 
deliglit. 

'■  Well  !  Quietly,  youngster  !  Or 
you'll  make  yourself  ill,"  responded  the 
other  without  emotion,  as  if  rich  wind- 
falls were  his  daily  lot.  But  the  veins 
on  his  temples  stood  out  as  he  bfut  over 
his  weaker  charge,  and  his  heart  beat 
fiercely  against  its  walls,  though  the  outer 
man  betrayed  no  sign. 


gondola — and  money  and  Luid,  and  land 

and  money " 

"Yes!  I  congratulate  you,  sir,"  said 
the  legal  emissary.  "  It  is  not  only  one 
of  the  finest  old  estates  of  Italy,  and 
boasting,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware, 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  characters 
in  Italian  historj-  as  its  owners,  and" — 
with  a  bow — "  your  ancestors  :  but 
fortunately  the  reveimes  are  sufficiently 
princely  to  keep  it  up  properly, 
which  is  now   rarely    the    case.'    And 


"Now  drink  this,  and  lie  back  and  be 
slill."  he  s;iid  firmly  but  gently.  "  or 
your  castle  will  merelv  prove  a  clu'ilcttu 

"Dear  old  Bruno,"  said  the  invalid, 
clasping  his  hands.  "  How  good  you 
arc  to  me  !  How  splendid  everything 
is  and  how  happy  1  am  !  We  will  go 
over  soon,  by  ourselves,  with  no  fusty 
London  lawyers  or  an\-thing." 

■■  But  the  business  ? "  A  shade  passed 
over  the  elder  man's  brow. 
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*•  Bother  the  business.  Well  chuck  it 
up.     Sell  it.     Do  :  •' 

*'  Vm  afraid  it  will  not  go  for  much.  I 
have  not  cared  to  bother  you.  but — 
things  have  been  going  wrong  lately." 

**  What  does  that  matter.  Don*t 
trouble.  I  shall  have  enough  for  both 
of  us."  The  elder  heaved  a  sigh — his 
face  wore  a  look  of  relief. 

*'  Do  come,  Bruno  I  For  I  can't  do 
without  you  and  we'll  share  alike  as  we 
have  done." 

And  that  good  hearted,  most  amiable 
of  elder  brothers,  weakly  wavering — 
consented. 

Bruno  Messalandrio  sat  in  the  lo^ia 
of  the  Palazzo  of  his  ancestors,  the 
recognised  lord  and  master. 

It  was  a  strange  world,  and  his  dreams, 
fantastic  of  fantastics,  had  come  about  ; 
fulfilled  at  least  to  the  letter  if  not  in 
actual  fact.  For  within  an  adjoining 
room  the  real  heir  lav  ill  while  he,  the 
accredited  head  of  the  house,  held 
solitary  state  in  the  salon  without. 

All  had  happened  since  their  arrival. 
When  the  steward  and  familv  notarv  had 
met  the  carriage,  the  possibility  had  not 
occurred  to  either  of  the  brothers,  used 
to  Bruno's  conducting  business  for  the 
two  of  them,  of  twt^  excited  and  tUistered 
foreigners  taking  the  elder  for  the  heir, 
but  in  the  desire  of  everyb:)dy  to  be 
intelligible  at  the  same  time,  and  of  the 
Italians  to  be  profuse,  tlie  preliminaries 
of  introduction  were  so  muddled  as  to 
be  of  little  avail. 

It  is  not  till  some  moments  had  elapsed 
that  Bruno  with  a  blush  of  embarrass- 
ment and  Paolo  with  a  twinge  of  delight, 
as  the  two  Italians  pratlled  on,  perceived 
the  blunder. 

*'  Leavethein  ah)nel"  Paolo  whispered 
as  he  saw  Bruno,  annoyed,  about  to 
adjust  the  mistake.  **  Don't  say  any- 
thing to  spoil  it.     It  is  such  fun  I  " 

The  situation,  to  his  jaded  and  over- 
wrought feelings,  came  as  a  welcome 
relief.  To  one  accustomed  to  lie  back 
on  cushions  and  sec  others  settle  the 
jiroblems  of  action  in  his  life  while  he 


looked  on,  it  was  a  pleasant  relief  on 
this  occasion  to  see  Fate  place  some  one 
else  in  the  breach.  In  truth,  he  began 
to  feel  afraid  now  as  he  fast  iieared  the 
acquisition  of  his  new  dignity  whether 
the  strain  and  responsibilities  would  not 
be  too  much  for  him.  He  looked  at 
the  tall  athletic  figure  of  his  adopted 
brother  with  a  glance  of  pride.  How 
splendidly  he  suited  the  dignity  !  "  The 
title  ought  to  have  been  his."  And 
while  the  other  fretted  and  fumed  be- 
neath the  obsequious  attentions,  he 
whispered    pleadingly — 

''  Lie  low.  old  fellow.  Just  to  please 
me.  You  can  play  the  part,  you  know, 
and— I  can't !  *' 

And  so  as  it  pleased  Paolo  he  had  given 
in.  They  were  nearing  the  palace  and 
there  was  little  of  any  part  to  play  now, 
e.xcept  to  loll  on  the  cushions  and  look 
dignified,  for  the  chatterings  of  the 
other  pair  had  worn  themselves  out. 
Besides,  it  was  too  late  to  draw  back  now 
if  he  would.  They  had  passed  the  large 
bronze  gates  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gardens,  the  notary  had  addressed  the 
assembled  peasantry  on  his  behalf,  he 
had,  'midst  the  cheers  of  the  village, 
kissed  the  blushing  contadina,  who  had 
come  forward  with  a  bouquet,  in  a  way 
that  won  the  admiration  of  all  good  wives, 
and  now  he  was  walking  through  these 
wondrous  halls,  their  ancestors,  makers 
of  historv — and  crime  (for  in  those  davs 
the  two  things  were  as  one) — had  built. 
Paolo,  smiling  on  his  arm,  happy  and 
Content. 

It  was  live  days  ago  !  He  haii  played 
the  part — for  five  days.  He  watched 
the  sm')ke  of  his  cigarette  curl  in  blue 
spirals  up  past  the  tall  marble  columns, 
and  the  velvet  hangings  to  the  carved 
and  painted  roof. 

Paolo  was  weak,  certainly  I  He  had 
had  a  relapse,  but  was  getting  over  the 
fatigue  and  excitement  consequent  to 
llic  journey.  The  fussy  little  Italian 
physician  did  not  fear  any  danger.  He 
would  soon  be  able  to  take  up  his  rightful 
position,  .and  as  the  novelty  wore  off  and 
he    regained    strength,    expect    it.     He 
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would  have  to  sink  into  the  background 
to  his  old  position  of  the  fortunate 
dependent,  the  victim  of  Paolo's  charity. 

He  had  played  the  part.  But  that 
was  ended.  He  arose  impatiently  and 
paced  the  long  hall  into  the  gallery. 
The  portraits  on  either  side  glared  at 
him  and  seemed  to  sneer.  '*  Impostor  I  '* 
they  seemed  to  cry.  And  he  glared 
defiantly  in  return,  gazing  steadfastly  at 
them  that  they,  as  he  did  himself,  might 
see  in  him  their  prototype,  feature  for 
feature.  Let  them  sneer  !  Was  not  he 
their  lineal  descendant,  a  Borgia  of  the 
Borgias,  a  Sforza  of  the  Sforzas,  a 
Spinola  of  the  Spinolas,  with  even 
perhaps  a  touch  of  their  madness — the 
eldest  son,  and  if  he  had  his  rights 
acknowledged  so  ? 

Fitted  for  the  position  in  both  mind 
and  physique,  did  not  all  say  so  ?  and, 
allowing  for  flattery,  he  knew  it  for  the 
truth.  Were  not  Paolo's  words  the  eclio 
of  the  thought  of  every  one,  '*  You  play 
the  part"  ? 

He  looked  a  prince,  he  acted  the 
prince,  was  born,  but  for  an  accident, 

to   rule,   and   yet I'gh  I     The   word 

had  such  an  ugly  taste. 

Why  should  it  end  ?  The  position 
was  his  by  every  moral  right,  in  sight  of 
Heaven  ;  why  should  he  give  it  up  ? 
Those  whose  lineaments  lined  the  walls 
were  of  a  different  mould.  What  their 
hands  once  closed  over  tliey  held — //// 

He  passed  a  cabinet  of  curios,  and 
smiled.  Was  it  the  cold  eve  of  the 
pictured  semblance  of  the  cold  Lucrezia 
of  infamous  memory  that  from  the  wall 
opposite  impelled  him  to  the  case  ? 

He  had  unearthed  its  contents  the  day 
or  so  before.  His  hand  went  out,  as  if 
led,  to  a  small  green  tlask.  He  tried  the 
stopper.  Yesterday  it  had  taken  many 
hours  to  discover  the  secret  of  the 
aperture,  and  still  more  study  to  release 
the  stopper. 

He  was  master  of  the  secret  now — the 
secret  of  centuries  divulged  again  yester- 
day for  the  first  time.  He  thought  of 
the    poor    dog    quietly    buried  in    the 


garden,  the  subject  experimentally  of  the 
first  drop.     Hark ! 

Paolo  was  awake  and  calling  him. 
Were  the  cruel  lips  of  the  Borgia 
curved  in  a  smile  as  he  strode  from  the 
gallery  carrying  the  green  flask  with 
him  ? 

With  a  turn  of  a  wrist  as  of  iron  and 
the  precision  of  a  machine  he  measured 
out  the  draught  for  which  he  knew 
Paolo  waited  ;  and  into  it,  with  a  hand 
that  never  trembled  nor  shook,  one  drop 
— of  the  thin  green  fluid.  Then  passed 
smilingly  through  the  heavy  curtains  to 
the  bedside.  Paolo  fell  back  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  after  the  draught,  on  to 
pillows  freshly  beaten  and  replaced  by 
his  devoted  brother's  hand.  He  seemed 
as  if  he  would  sleep.  It  was  taking 
longer  than  with  the  dog.  Suddenly,  a 
look  in  his  eyes  and  a  cry  upon  his  lips. 
The  alert  brother's  hand  was  on  the 
alarm  bell  in  an  instant. 

'*  The  doctor  !  Quick  ! "  he  shouted 
to    the    first    comer. 

"  It's — only — a— spasm,  Bruno  boy. 
Only — a — spasm  I  " 

But  long  before  the  doctor's  arrival 
he  had  passed  away,  peacefully  smiling 
in  his  brother's  arms. 

•*  Ah  Sacremento !  Accidente !  Sig- 
nor  I "  bewailed  the  little  Italian 
medico,  shaking  his  thin  locks  and 
gesticulating  with  his  wizened  hands, 
to  all  alike,  but  suiting  his  adjectives, 
like  a  wise  man,  to  his  company. — to 
everybody  he  met  who  would  listen  ; 
and  who  would  not  ?  From  the  padre 
who  went  to  administer  consolation 
(\)\\'n  to  the  old  market  women  with 
their  baskets  of  eggs. 

**  The  too  deplorable  !  Scarcely  to  be 
expected  I  So  far  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery I  Hut  it  the  will  of  God  is — and 
who  shall  dare  say  other.  And  the  good 
signor,  so  kind,  so  gentil,  so  devoted  to 
the  young  signor  I  For  his  grief  I  weep. 
Ah,  yes.  1  weep  for  him  !"  And  all — 
the  tenantrv  and  the  servants  who 
followed,  all  wept  for  the  good  signor 
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who    sat    desolate    and     inconsolable, 
bereaved  of  all   he  loved. 

So  Paolo  Messalandrio  was  laid  with 
his  fathers,  with  the  Sforzas,  Spinolas, 
and  Borgias.  That  is,  with  some  of 
Iheiii — in  the  little  marble  shrined  chapel 
on  the  hill — for  he  had  done  nothing 
sufliciently  criminal  to  justify  interment 
in  a  cathedral. 

A  neat  tablet  ascribed  to  him  ;i  list  of 
virtues,  and — his  brother's  name.  He 
uttered  no  protest  but  slept  peacefully 
as  became  a  gentleman.  The  other, 
the  new  Paolo,  went  on  a  yachting  cruise 
down  the  Medilerraiiean  to  assuaye  his 
grief. 

It  was  autumn  ere  he  retinned.  The 
broad-leafed  chestnuts  were  a  bliize  ()f 
red  and  gold  that  thinned  and  fgll  in  the 
sighing  wind.  And  thouyh  through 
some  distant  corridors  there  swept  a 
sense  of  deadness,  the  chief  aparlnieiits 
were  a  glow  of  warmth  and  welcome  in 
honour  of  his  home  coming. 

His  servants  met  him  with  glad 
shining  faces  and  proud  hearts,  and  he 
smiled  on  Iheni  in  his  old  kindly,  princely 
manner. 

He  looked  bronzed  as  he  sat  alone  at 
dinner  that  night.  Though  his  face  was 
no  less  worn,  it  Hushed  with  the  light  of 
triumph  as  he  tossed  down  the  choicest 
vintage  his  cellar  boasted.  Rumour  said 
ere  long  the  palace  would  have  a 
mistress  —  a  consummation  devoutly 
wished  by  the  older  servitors. 


Again  and  again  he  pledged  himself, 
long  aftc-r  the  household  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  drank  to  his  success.  Trium- 
phant!  Yes!  With  his  heart's  desire! 
How  his  dream  had  come  true  ! 

He  arose.  It  was  long  past  midnight. 
A  shiver  ran  through  the  hall.  Was  he 
alone  ?  He  laughed,  and  filled  another 
glass  to  warm  his  blood.  .  .  . 

The  table  was  long  and  white  .  .  .  and 
those  on  the  walls  sat  by  him,  .  .  .  and 
many  he  knew  by  name  aiid  scarce  dared 
to  see.  .  .  .  Why  was  I'.iolo  looking 
down  on  him  with  that  gentle  smile  as  of 

He  lifted  his  glass  and  drank,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  figures  from  the 
walls  joined  with  him  as  he  drank  to 
his  toast—"  To  Ihf  saoii  of  llu-  Ilorfiiiis .'" 

Was  it  the  wine  that  choked  him  or 
their  skirmv  hands  around  his  throat  ? 
He  turned"  and  fled.  They  followed 
him.  Up  tile  m  irble  steps,  through  the 
long  salon,  the  silent  gallery,  he  ran 
panting,  to  the  little  room  wherein  Paolo 
died.  Here  at  last  was  sanctuary  !  But 
still  they  fallowed.  ••  Fnitriiuk /"  they 
seeincd  to  murmur,  as  they  streamed 
through  the  heavy  doors  to  revenge  the 
death    of  their  lineal  descendant. 

■■  Fititriiiik!  "  —  \n<\  they  pressed 
nearer  and  glared  aiul  gibbered  in  his 
face. 

■■  (;,„/  /  ••— Their  thin  hamh  l-.i-im\i  lij'liUr 
and  lifllilcr  iinlil.  -.dtli  a  ilyiii^ti<i^P<  he  fiH 
hcii(i!onf<  to  the  Jtoor .' 


tliANEi 


Who  will  follow,  take  my  hand 
Jf    And  tread  the  paths  to  Slumberland 
Where  the  merry  goblins  go. 
Through  fairy  laoe^  of  long  ago ; 
Where  sometimes  o'er  the  hills  of  sleep, 
We  see  the  horrid  night-mare  cre«p, 
And  everything  is  upside-down 
•  Within  the  walls  of  Slumbertown. 
Its  mighty  ramparts  rise  aloft 
Made  of  pillows,  white  and  soft, 
And  all  the  city's  towers  and  beams 
Are  woven  from  the  web  of  dreams. 
Our  chariot  waits — a  feather-bed. 
Our  magic  key -a  sleepy  head. 
So  who  will  follow  take  my  hand 
And  tread  the  paths  of  Slumberland. 
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By  LEWIS  MELVILLE 


BENJAMIN  DISRAELI  is  ;i  figure 
unique  in  the  histor\'  of  the  world. 
His  Life  still  remains  to  be  written. 
Rumour  has  it  that,  at  Disraeli's  request, 
the  **officiar*  biographer  will  be  Lord 
Rowton  (the  well-known  **  Monty '' 
Corn',  who  was  his  private  secretary 
from  1866  until  his  death),  that  the 
Herculean  task  is  completed,  and  that 
the  moment  is  awaited  when  it  will  be 
possible  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  an 
expectant  public  the  result  of  his 
labours.  But  Disraeli  never  suggested 
Lord  Rowton  should  publish  a  record  of 
his  hfe.and  no  '*  ofticial  "  biography  is 
or  has  been  contemplated.  The  probable 
basis  upon  which  the  rumour  has  been 
founded  is  that  in  his  will  Disraeli  be- 
queathed his  papers,  as  his  other  pro- 
perties, to  trustees,  Lord  Rothschild  and 
Sir  PhiUp  Rose,  and  directed  that  no  one 
should  have  access  to  his  private  papers 
except  by  the  sanction  of  Lord  Rowton. 

DisraeH  took  up  the  pose  bizarre,  the 
pose  fantastic.  As  a  young  man  every- 
thing he  did  and  most  of  the  things  he 
said  were  done  and  said  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Conscious  of  his  great  talents,  he 
feared  no  one's  criticism.  He  hooked 
upon  the  world  as  a  stage,  upon  which. 
as  an  actor,  he,  with  his  ringlets  and 
ruffles  and  velvet  coat,  was  to  play  an 
important  role. 

When  he  was  introduced  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  the  latter,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  fame.  said.  **  Well,  young  gentle- 
man, and  what  do  vtm  intend  to  be  ?  *' 
The  quiet  answer  was  so  surprising, 
sounded  so  preposterous,  that  the 
minister,  never  dreaming  the  young  nicin 


was  in  deadly  earnest,  could  only  regard 
it  as  a  joke  :  ''  Priuie  Minister,  my  lord  I  " 
For  the  motto  of  -  Vivian  Grey "  he 
took — 

*'  Why.  then  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open." 

Indeed,  he  was  possessed  of  that  which, 
had  it  not  been  genius,  would  rightly 
have  been  condemned  as  monstrous  con- 
ceit. Some  one  said  of  him,  that  he  was 
half  pose  and  the  rest  affectation.  But 
that  was  when  he  was  still  young.  As 
the  years  j\isse(l  the  extravagance  of 
dress  and  of  manner  and  speech  fell 
from  him.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
people  realised  he  was  a  man  with  whom 
they  would  have  to  reckon.  It  was  long 
before  politicians  regarded  him  as  a  man 
dangerous  to  their  own  pretensions. 
Then  suddenly  it  seemed  to  dawn  upon 
those  who  had  sneered  that  he  whom 
they  had  been  inclined  to  look  upon  as 
a  sort  of  privileged  buft'oon,  was  the 
master  of  them  all. 

According  to  the  entr\-  in  the  register 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue 
in  Bevis  Marks,  Benjamin  Disraeli  was 
born  0:1  December  21.  1804.  Twenty- 
two  years  later  he  published  *'  Vivian 
Grey,"  which  secured  an  instantaneous 
success.  Before  he  was  seven-and- 
twenty  he  had  written  **  Contarini 
Fleming"  (which  Milman.  reading  for 
John  Murray,  strongly  recommended), 
and  was  engaged  upon  those  three  short 
stories  which  many  regard  as  the  best  of 
his  literary  W(^rk, — **  Popanilla."  **  Ixion  in 
Heaven."  and  **  The  Infernal  Marriage  "  ; 
he  was  in  society,  meeting  every  one  who 
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was  worth  meeting :  Peel,  Herries, 
Charles  Villier,  Henry  Ellis,  the  Bona- 
partes  (Lucien  and  Joseph),  Washington 


IrviiiR,  Mis.  \nrl-in.  Alb;iLiy  Fniiblanijue, 
Tfini  Moon-,  Udy  Hlessiiifiton.  C-uiiit 
D'Orsay,  and  Maclisc  (buth  of  whinn 
painted  his portiailj.Hecklord.O'ConnfU. 
and  a  host  (if  olhtr  ci-lcbritifs  :  :ind— he 
was  lookinfi  out  for  a  career. 

At  lirst,  perhaps  owinji  to  the  fact  that 
his  father  was  :i  wdl-knnwn  man  nf 
letters,  he  liad  been  inclined  to  tliiLik 
that  literatnre  would  be  his  surest  rnad 
to  fame,  and  certainlv  the  success  of  his 
tirst  book  di<l  not  lessen  his  cojitidence- 
r.itlk-  In-  little,  however,  he  arrived  at  the 
coiichision  that  in  political  life  lay  his 


chance.  He  ne%'er  regretted  thedcdNon. 
"  You  have  chosen  the  only  career  ia 
which  a  man  is  never  old,"  he  said  in 
later  days  to  a  friend; 
"a  statesman  can  feci 
and  inspire  interest 
longer  than  any  other 
man." 

At  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  in  the  tirst 
Parliament  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  he 
entered  the  House 
of  Commons,  there 
to  become  and  to 
remain  its  brightest 
ornament  until  the 
day  when,  weary  and 
ill,  he  was  translated 
to  "another  place." 

The  House  of 
Commons  is  alwav^ 
inclined  to  judge 
severely  the  new 
member  who  has 
made  a  reputation 
outside  its  walls.  It 
does  not  want  genius 
— and  it  may  with 
truth  be  said  that  at 
tirst  Disraeli  suc- 
ceeded in  spite  of, 
rather  than  because 
of,  his  genius. 

His  maiden  speech, 
""'"'"■'*"'''■'"*"""  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  a  failure. 
■•  But  the  failure."  he 
wrote  to  his  sisler,  "was  not  occasioned 
by  my  breaking;  down,  or  any  incom- 
petencv  on  my  part,  but  from  the  physical 
powers  of  my  adversaries."  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  uttered  the  famous 
prophecy:  -The  time  will  come  when 
yon  will  hear  me.  When  1  rise  in  this 
assenjblv  hereafter  a  dropped  pin  shall 
be  heard." 

Vel  he  soon  realised  his  failure  was  not 
so  complete  as,  at  the  moment  of  sitting 
down,  he  had  thou}iht.  Peel  said  he  was 
sure  lie  mu^t  make  his  way;  and  Shiel 
tieclaied  that  if  evei-  the  spirit  of  oratorj- 
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was  in  a  man  it  was  in  Disraeli,  and  that 
nothing  cotild  prevent  him  from  being 
one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  House. 
"  Next  to  undoubted  success  the  best 
thing  is  to  make  a  great  noise,"  Disraeh 
wrote  home  at  this  time,  "  and  the  many 
arttcles  that  are  daily  written  to  announce 
my  failure  only  prove  th.it  I  have  not 
failed."  Cert.iJnly  his  first  speech  did 
make  a  great  noise. 

His  lUbiil  was  made  on  December  7, 
1837.  Ten  days  later  he  rose  again,  and 
the  members  listened  with 
great  curiosity.  But  he  spoke 
only  a  few  words,  by  so  doing 
carrjhig  out  Shiel's  advice  to 
speak  briefly  and  to  speak 
often.  "  N'o  man  can  be  kept 
down  by  malice,"  the  Irish- 
man said,  "and  you  will  soon 
get  the  ear  of  the  House." 
It  was  not  until  April,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Jntrodnclion 
of  Sergeant  Talfourd's  Bill  to 
Amend  the  Law  of  Copyright, 
that  he  made  a  set  speech. 
When  he  sat  down  his  posi- 
tion as  an  orator  and  as  a 
debater  was  no  longer  oper. 
to  dispute. 

It  is  not  possible  within 
the  limits  of  this  article  tc 
dwell  upon  Disraeli's  political 
career.  Within  a  few  years 
of  his  entry  into  Parliament 
the  career  of  Disraeli  is  the 
history  of  England. 

Many  enemies  he  had — 
some  through  envy ;  some, 
like  Carlyle,  impelled  by  con- 
scientious scruples.  Who 
does  not  remember  the 
terrible  attack  in  "Shooting 
Niagara — and  After"?  And 
who  does  not  remember 
Disraeli's  noble  revenge  — 
the  offer  to  the  great  man  of 
letters,not  of  a  title,  because,  '""" ' 

he  says,  "  I  have  remembered 
that,  like  myself,  you  are  childless,  and 
may  not  care  for  hereditary  honours," 
but  of  the  Grand  Cross  of   the   &»th 


("  never  yet  conferred  .  .  .  except  foi 
direct  services  to  the  State")  and  a 
pension  ?  A  beanttfuUy  worded  letter, 
written  by  himself,  "  magnanimous  and 
noble,"  Carlyle  called  it.  "  It  reveals  to 
me,"  he  wrote  to  Lady  Derby,  "  after  all 
the  hard  things  I  have  said  of  him.  a  new 
and  unexpected  stratum  of  genial  dignity 
and  manliness  of  character  which  I  had 
by  no  means  given  him  credit  for.  It  is, 
as  my  penitent  heart  admonishes  me,  a 
kind  ol    '  heaping  coals  of    fire  on   my 


head,'  and  I  do  truly  repent  and  promise 
to  amend."  Punch  ("  Scaramouch " 
in  "  Endymion  ")  also  was  always  very 
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severe  with   litiii  from  the  (late  of  the     children  comparatively  destitute.    Dis- 


first  cartoon  (1845)  in  which  he  figured 
prominently — about  the  time  he  com- 
menced the  attack  on  Peel — until  almost 
the  end  of  his  career.  But  the  journal 
made  amends  when,  at  his  death,  it  pub- 
lished the  beautiful,  pathetic  drawing  by 


(Sir     JohnJ     Tcnnicll.     "  Peace     with 

Honour  I  ■'  On  Puiuli  likewise.  lhrouf;h 
his  principal  pssailanl.  he  heaped  cnals 
of  fire.  When  John  Leech  died,  in 
lW>4,  the  Lilvral  Guvernment  nf  the 
dav  placed  his  widow  upon  the  peiision 
list.  Four  years  later  this  lady  died.  an<l 
with   her  died  ihe  pension,  leaving  the 


raeli  was  then  in  power,  and  the  pension, 
by  his  desire,  was  continued  to  the 
children.  Indeed  Disraeli  never  remem- 
bered an  insult  and  never  forgot  a  friend. 
He  was  not  a  rich  man,  not  e\'en  the 
possessor  of  a  competency.  On  the 
contrary,  when 
he  was  first  re- 
turned to  Parlia- 
ment lie  was 
deefJy  in  debt. 
Indeed  there  is 
reason  to  believe 
that  the  scene  in 
the  "sponging- 
house"  in  "Hen- 
rietta Temple  " 
was  founded 
upon  an  unplea- 
sant incident  in 
his  own  career. 
Certainly  his 
poverty  gave  his 
enemies  the 
opportunity  of 
labelling  him 
"adventurer," 
and  in  a  certain 
sense  adventurer 
he  was.  But  not 
even  liis  bitterest 
foe  ever  accused 
hitn  of  having 
turned  to  his 
own  account  his 
knowledge  of 
State  secrets.  It 
is  said  that  an 
unscrupulous 
financier  did  ask 
him  to  do  some- 
thing of  this  sort 
— once.  A  g<xxl 
st'iiy  is  Inld  ofropiK  of  his  debts.  In  June, 
I S,!!).  he  was  driving  with  Sir  Philip  Rose 
III  Shrewsbury,  where,  at  the  General 
Klcction.  he  stood  as  the  Conservative 
cimdidate.  When  near  Ihe  borough  Sir 
Philip  caught  sight  of  a  large  poster, 
stoppt-d  the  posfchaisf,  and  pointing  it 
out  to  his  cnni)xn)ion,  remarked,  "It  is 
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something  about  yoii."  Disraeli  read  tlic 
words  printed  in  large  lettei^s:  "Judg- 
ment Debts  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Tory 
Candidate  for  Shrewsbmy."  Then 
followed  a  list  of  the  debts  upon  which 
judgment  had  been  signed.  Tliis  list  he 
carefully  perused.  Then 
he  turned  to  Sir  Philip  and 
s;ii<l  calmly, "  How  accurate 
Ibcy  are  I  Now  let  us  go 
on." 

It  is  true  he  was  the  son 
of  a  famous  man  of  letters, 
and  that,  through  his  father, 
he  obtained  the  eiilicc  to 
society.  But  even  his 
father's  renown  and  t lie- 
success  of  "Vivian  Grey'' 
were  inswfficient  to  make 
people  regard  him  as  au 
eligible  starter  in  the  race 
for  political  honours. 

Above  all — and  this  was 
I) is  greatest  disadvantage 
in  the  cyca  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries — he  was  a 
Jew.  He  was  deseendetl 
from  that  branch  of  the 
noble  Spanish  house  oi 
L;ira  (and  so  entitled  to 
l>ear  its  arms)  which,  on 
coming  to  England, 
aSMimed  the  name  of 
Disraeli  {Son  of  Israel)— 
a  name  never  borne  liefuii' 
or  since  by  any  otlier 
family,  in  order  that  their 
race  might  l>e  for  e\  r 
recognised.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Jewisli 
Church,  though,  after  his 
father  withdrew  from  the 
congregation,  h  e  w  a  s^ 
Ixiptized  (on  July  31.  1817) 
at  St.  Andrew's  Churcli, 
Holborn.  But  the  Jews  at 
and  though  the  failh  be  abandoned 
the  Jew  remains  always  a  Jew.  The 
manners,  ideas,  customs,  of  more  than 
live  thousand  years  can  no  more  he 
thrown  off  in  a  generation  than  can  the 
leopard  change  its  spots.    Jew  Disraeli 

No.  331.    January,  190J. 


was  bom,  and  Jew  he  was  to  the  end 
of  liis  life — a  true  Oriental,  with  the 
true  Oriental's  im.igination  and  poetical 
extraiagance  of  mind.  His  pride  in  the 
Jewish  lace  never  died.  "  If  you  had 
not    forg:»tten    what    you    owe   to   tlii^ 


nation. 


people— if  you  were  grateful  for  that 
literature  which  for  thousands  of  years 
has  brought  you  so  much  instruction  and 
so  much  consolation  to  the  sons  of  men. 
you  as  Christians  would  be  only  too 
ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  claims  of  those  who  profess 
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this  religion,"  he  said  when  speaking  in 
Parliament  on  the  Jewish  DisabiHties 
Bill ;  **  but  you  are  influenced  by  the 
darkest  superstitions  of  the  darkest  ages 
that  ever  existed  in  this  country.  It  is 
this  feeling  which  has  been  kept  out  of 
this  debate,  indeed  that  has  been  kept 
secret  in  yourselves — enlightened  as  you 
are — and  that  is  unknowingly  influencing 
«)ihers  abroad."  Read  a  sentence  from 
"  Coningsby  :  "  **  At  this  moment,  in 
spite  of  centuries,  of  tens  of  centuries  of 
degradation,  the  Jewish  mind  exercises 
a  vast  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
i  speak,  not  of  their  laws,  which  you  still 
obey  ;  of  their  literature,  with  which 
your  minds  are  saturated ;  but  of  the 
living  Hebrew  inteUect."  Remember 
**  The  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,"  founded 
on  a  Hebrew  tradition  concerning  the 
**  Princes  of  the  Captivity." 

Yet  over  all  these  difficullics  he 
triumphed— /o/*//  iiiliil  ditjnilc  f  He 
was  a  born  lighter.  To  his  credit  be  it 
written,  he  never  hit  a  small  man.  He 
fought  against  the  giants.  His  was  the 
right  to  contend  against  the  greatest. 
He  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  being  in 
the  midst  of  the  fray.  And  the  English- 
man, wi)o,  ab(»ve  all  things — above 
wealth,  above  rank,  above  genius  itself — 
places  courage,  came  gradually  to  admire 
and  respect  him.  Enmity — save  legiti- 
mate parliamentary  enmity — ceased,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  his  hfe  "  Diz/y  " 
was  the  idol  of  the  country.  On  Feb- 
ruary 24,  i8f)8,  Lord  Derby  resigned 
the  IVemiership,  and  Disraeli  was  nomi- 
nated as  his  successor.  *'  I  have  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  greasy  pole,"  he  said. 
This  is  the  one  example  in  EngHsh 
iv)litics  of  a  man  becoming  prime 
minister,  not  by  inlhience,  nor  brought  in 
0:1  the  wave  of  British  public  feeling  on 
sDUie  party  cry,  but  simply  because  he 
was  the  man,  head  and  shoulders  above 
his  rivals,  in  whom  the  country  had  conli- 
<lence.  One  of  the  most  striking  ut 
remarkable  facts  in  our  parliamentary 
history — and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
•nevi  table. 

Xo  article,  however  brief,  on  Disraeli 


can  altogether  ignore  his  literar\"  career. 
Though  by  the  respective  editors  he  has 
not  been  deemed  worthy  to  rank  among 
the  English  Men  of  Letters  or  the  Great 
Writers^  yet  nevertheless  he  has  made  for 
himself  a  place  in  literature  that — were  his 
reputation  as  an  author  not  overshadowed 
by  his  reputation  as  a  statesman — would 
be  regarded  as  considerably  higher  than 
at  present  it  is.  There  are  few  writers 
before  whom  the  author  of  "  Coningsby," 
*•  Tancred,"  and  *•  Sybil  "  need  bf)w  the 
knee.  Perhaps  the  best  descriptive  scene 
in  all  his  books  is  the  gambling  scene  in 
**  The  Young  Duke.**  **  Coningsby"  is  a 
history  of  the  time,  when,  after  his  breach 
with  Peel,  Disraeli  formed  the  '*  Young 
England  "  party.  Lord  John  Manners, 
Baillie  Cochrane,  and  George  Smythe 
were  the  prototypes  of  "  Lord  Henry 
Sydney,'*  *•  Buckhurst  "and "Coningsby/* 
••  Sybil,'*  perhai^s  tlie  best  constructed 
of  the  novels,  is  descriptive  of  factory 
life — for  its  author,  tliough  an  ardent 
Imperialist,  could  always  find  time  for 
his  policy  of  siinitaSj  sanitatum^  oimiia 
siinitas.  In  this  hook  is  a  beautiful 
description  of  the  late  Queen's  iirst 
Council;  while  *•  Tancred"  contains 
some  superb  purple  passages  describing, 
with  all  the  fervour  of  an  Oriental  imagi- 
nation, the  Holy  Land.  *'  Lothair  **  was 
v»'ritten  when  he  was  sj.xty-live  years  of 
age,  after  he  had  been  prime  minister. 
•*  b2ndymion  '*  was  published  the  year 
before  he  died  ;  not  a  great  book,  but 
very  interesting  cowing  to  the  many 
passages  that  well  may  l^e  regarded  as 
autobiographical.  The  novel  was 
written,  probably,  for  the  s;ike  of 
money ;  and  it  is  s;iid  to  have  brought 
to  its  author  ten  thous;ind  pounds.  It 
was — anyhow  at  Iirst — a  fmancial  failure, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  state  that 
when  he  learnt  this  Disraeli  offered  to 
refund  whatever  part  of  the  purchase- 
money  the  publisher  thought  fair.  It  is 
equally  pleas^uit  to  state  that  the  pub- 
lisher insisted  in  standing  by  his  bargain. 
Some  of  Disraeli's  characters  are  im- 
mortal. **  Taper  '*  and  **  Tadjx>le  "  will 
live  for  ever,  in  company  with    *•  Mr. 
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Orm^bv  "  who  "  has  forty  thousand  a 
year,  paid  quarterly  in  advance;"  with 
'■  Lord  Marncy,"  and  with  "  Mr.  Pinto,"' 


Beaconslitid  revenycd  himself  when,  in 
■■  Endyinion,"  ho  wrote  of  "  Mr.  Sainte 

Barbe,  "  and  his  novel  "  Topsy  Tiirvcy," 


who  "  was  not  an  iiitelkvtiial  C^a;sn^^, 
btit  his  pockets  were  fnll  ol"  sixpences." 
If  the  "Marquis  of  Stcynt-''  and  his 
managing  man  "  \Venh:im  "  will  never 
be  forgottcJt,  neither  shmiid  "  Lord  Mon- 
motith  "  and  his  nianajiinj-man  '■  Kifiby," 
(or  at  least  both  peers  are  drawn  from 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  their  facto- 
tums from  the  well-hated  and  well- 
abused  Croker.  Thackeray  parodied  Dis- 
raeli ill  "  Codlingsby  "  ([x;rliaps  the  best 
parody  in  the  language),  but  the  Earl  of 


Disraeli  was  a  great  wit.  an<l  had  a 
keen  sense  of  humour.  Who  does  not 
remenil>er  the  famous  speech  at  Oxford 
I'niverMly,  when  he  deelared  himself 
■■  on  the  side  of  the  angels"  ;  or  when  he 
declared  that  Peel  (who  had  just  niade 
V>-^  great  voile  f.icc)  "  had  caught  the 
Whigs  bathing  and  had  walked  away  with 
tiieir  clothes  ;  "  or  his  description  of  Loi  d 
Derby  as '"the  Prince  Rupert  of  parlia- 
mentary discussion.  His  charge  is 
resistless  ;  but   when    he  returns   from 
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pursuit  he  always  finds  his  camp  in 
possession  of  the  enemy.*' 

It  was  suggested  to  lengthen  the 
Whitsuntide  holidays  and  to  shorten  the 
Easter  Holidays.  The  motion  was 
negatived,  and  Disraeli  remarked  to  a 
colleague  :  '*  My  dear  fellow,  what  can 
you  expect  from  a  Government  that 
is  not  in  Society  ?  " 

^*  In  The  Toivn  yesterday,"  he  wrote  to 
his  sister  in  1883,  *'  I  am  told  that  some 
one  asked  DisraeH,  in  offering  himself 
for  Maidstone,  on  what  he  intended  to 
stand.     *  On  my  head,'  was  the  reply." 

"When  I  meet  a  man  whose  name  I 
cannot  remember,"  he  said,  **  I  always 
give  myself  two  minutes  ;  then,  if  it  be  a 
hopeless  case,  I  always  ask,  '  And  how  is 
the  old  complaint  ?  '  " 

His  best  aphorism  runs  :  *'  In  these 
d.iys  neither  wealth  nor  a  Pedigree  avail  : 
for  the  former,  the  world  is  too  rich,  for 
the  latter,  too  knowing." 

There  are  many  good  stories  told  of  him. 

When  he  was  Premier,  he  was  sitting 
next  to  a  lady  who  was  urging  that  the 
Government  should  adopt  a  strong  line 
of  conduct  as  regards  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion. "  I  cannot  imagine  what  you  are 
waiting  for,"  she  said.  The  neighbour, 
however,  was  not  to  be  drawn  :  "  At  this 
moment,  madam,  for  the  potatoes." 

Robert  Lowe  and  Disraeli  were  bitter 
poHtical  foes  and  had  no  personal  hking 
for  one  another.  At  a  dinner  at  Lady 
Waldegrave's  the  guests  had  all  paired 
off  until  only  Mrs.  Lowe  and  Disraeli 
were  left.  The  humour  of  the  situation 
appealed  to  him.  W^ith  a  smile  he 
bowed,  and  offered  his  arm.  *'  I  suppose 
there   is  no  help   for  it,  Mrs.  Lowe  ! " 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  affections. 
What  he  thought  of  his  father  may  be 
divined  from  the  preface  to  the  memorial 
edition  edited  by  him  of  '^  Works  of 
Isaac  Disraeli."  For  his  brothers  Ralph 
and  James  he  had  a  deep  love,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  he  would  not 
have  done  for  his  sister  Sarah.  His 
letters  to  her,  in  which  he  spoke  of  his 


secret  hopes  and  ambitions,  have  been 
pubhshed.  In  1839  he  married  the 
widow  of  his  late  colleague,  Wyndham 
Lewis.  He  had  met  Mrs.  Lewis  some 
seven  years  earlier  at  Bulwer's.  **A 
pretty  little  woman,  a  flirt,  and  a  rattle  ; 
indeed,  gifted  with  a  volubility  I  should 
think  unequalled,  and  of  which  I  can 
convey  no  idea,"  he  wrote  of  her  to  his 
sister.  ''  She  told  me  she  *  liked  silent, 
melancholy  men.'  I  answered  ^  that  I 
had  no  doubt  of  it.'  "  His  wife's  fortune 
gave  him  the  position  that  was  necessary 
to  forward  his  ambition,  and  in  time 
enabled  him  to  pay  oft*  his  debts. 

Xow  and  then  Mrs.  Disraeli  made  a 
gauche  remark,  as  when  staying  at  a 
famous  county  house,  where,  among  the 
line  collection  of  pictures,  were  many  of 
a  severely  undraped,  though  classic,  cha- 
racter.    **  Lady ,"  she  said  the  lirst 

morning  after  their  arrival  to  her  hostess, 
*^  I  lind  that  this  house  is  full  of  indecent 
pictures.  There  is  a  most  horrible 
picture  in  our  bedroom.  Disraeli  says 
it  is  Venus  and  Adonis.  I  have  been 
awake  half  the  night  trying  to  prevent 
him  looking  at  it."  But  of  her  deep 
devotion  to  him  there  was  no  doubt,  nor 
of  his  attachment  to  her.  When  Bernal 
Osborne  was  impertinent  enough  to  say 
to  him,  '*  I  saw  you  walking  in  the  Park 
with  Mrs.  Disraeli.  Tell  me,  what  feel- 
ing can  you  have  towards  that  old  lady  ?  " 
Disraeli  answered  very  calmly,  **  A  feel- 
ing perfectly  unknown  to  your  nature  : 
Gratitude."  It  is  said  he  declared  the 
happiest  day  of  his  life  was  when  him- 
self having  refused  a  peerage,  the  Queen 
created  his  wife  in  her  own  right  Vis- 
countess Beaconstield  of  Beaconslield. 
He  spoke  his  opinion  of  her  in  the  dedica- 
tion to  Sybil.  **  I  would  inscribe  this 
work  to  one  whose  noble  spirit  and  gentle 
nature  ever  prompt  her  to  sympathise 
with  the  suft'ering  ;  to  one  whose  sweet 
voice  has  often  encouraged,  and  whose 
taste  and  judgment  have  ever  guided  its 
pages,  the  most  severe  of  critics,  but  a 
*  perfect  wife.'  " 


LADIES'-   SUPPLEMENT 

By  KATHLEEN  SEYMOUR 


CHRISTMAS  past,  and  another  year 
at  hand.  My  earnest  wish  for 
my  readers  is  that  they  have  a  ^*  Happy 
New  Year."  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
stereotyped  of  all  wishes,  but  there  can 
be  no  better  one.  Happiness  is  every- 
thing, and  includes  everything.  With 
the  lirst  day  of  a  New  Year  there  always 
come  to  me  thoughts  of  spring,  although 
with  the  weather  we  are  now  experi- 
encing this  is  somewhat  premature. 
Then  come  dreams  of  new  frocks,  hats, 
and  all  manner  of  dainty  accessories, 
dear  to  the  mind  feminine  ;  and  I  forth- 
with don  my  furs,  and  w^end  my  way  to 
the  Paradise  on  Earth  of  women,  to  wit, 
Kegent  Street  and  Bond  Street. 


♦ 


I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  late  to  talk 
al>out  new  furs,  but  perhaps  you  have 
not  all  purchased  yet  ;  so,  for  those  who 
have  not,  I  have  just  a  few  suggestions. 
The  favourite  furs  this  winter  arc  sable, 
and  all  kinds  of  fox  and  mole.  M(;le 
lends  itself  beautifully  to  the  furrier  to 
make  the  little  coats  so  dear  to  our  hearts, 
and  it  is  such  a  becoming  colour  ;  also 
so  very  reasonable  as  to  price,  which  is 
a  great  consideration  with  most  people. 
Sable  when  it  is  real  has  such  a  prohibi- 
tive price  attached  that  it  is  quite  above 
my  purse,  and  if  I  cannot  have  real  I 
would  sooner  go  without  ;  but  for  those 
whose  purse  is  long  it  will  always  rank 
lirst  favourite.  I  saw  a  coat  the  other 
day  at  a  first-class  furrier's  which  would 
cost  its  owner  ;^5,ooo — a  goodly  sum  for 
one  garment,  I  think.  I  w^as  told,  though, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
ever  made.  It  need  be,  I  should  say. 
I  also  saw,  at  the  same  place,  an  ex- 
tremely happy  combination  in  fur^  seal- 
skin, and   chinchilla — just  a  little  loose 


w^aist  sack  with  a  high  collar  and  revers 
of  chinchilla.  A  large  chinchilla  muff 
went  with  this,  and  I  can  imagine  a 
young  lady  looking  extremely  well  in  it. 
Sealskin,  as  a  general  rule,  I  think,  is 
only  fit  for  matrons.  The  long,  stole- 
shaped  furs  are  very  pretty  indeed  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  and  they  are  so  much 
warmer  than  the  ties  we  have  had  with 
us  for  so  many  years  now.  The  muffs, 
too,  are  a  much  prettier  shape  than  of 
old.  The  heart-shaped  ones  of  our 
grandmothers'  time  are  especially  quaint. 

:=  *  * 

Evening  cloaks  are  an  absolute  neces- 
sity now,  with  so  many  invitations  flying 
about.  One  must  really  have  quite  a 
warm  one  for  winter.  I  know  there  is 
nothing  more  miserable  than  a  drive 
from  one  house  to  another  on  a  bitterly 
cold  night  with  an  evening  wrap  of 
insufficient  warmth  on  one.  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  always  do.  I  have  one,  quite 
a  warm  one,  which  I  wear  for  the 
journey,  and  if  it  is  a  dance  I  am 
journeying  to,  I  take  a  smart  wrap  of 
silk  covered  with  lace  and  chiffon  with 
me  for  use  during  the  night.  There  are 
so  many  kinds  of  wrap  required  nowa- 
days. One  is  httle  better  than  none. 
You  cannot  wear  a  theatre  wrap  to  go  to 
a  ball  in,  and  a  ball  one  is  too  much  for 
a  simple  dinner  ;  very  trying,  I  call  it. 
I  saw  a  lovely  coat  for  evening  wear 
whilst  out.  It  was  composed  of  cream 
cloth  lined  with  quilted  ''  lily  of  the 
valley"  green  satin.  It  was  quite  long, 
reaching  almost  to  the  ground  with  a 
large  stole  collar  of  ermine.  The  sleeves 
were  very  large  and  had  a  deep  cuff  of 
ermine.  The  whole  of  the  coat  was  very 
finely  tucked  and  stitched  w4th  gold 
thread — truly  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a 
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warm  coat.  For  a  smart  coat  with  only 
a  minimum  of  warmth,  let  me  recommend 
a  lace  one  with  a  lining  of  satin  and 
tucked  chiffon.  Black  or  Paris  lace  is 
best,  with  a  shaped  frill  commencing  at 
tlie  neck  and  falling  in  cascades  down 
tlie  front,  continued  round  the  bottom  of 
the  coat.  Have  a  tucked  frill  of  chiffon 
down  the  fronts  and  a  wide  collar  of  the 
lace,  the  sleeves  tight  to  the  elbow,  and 
big  shaped  pieces  interlined  satin  and 
tucked  chiffon.  This  makes  an  adorable 
theatre  or  restaurant  coat.  For  the 
ball-room  I  would  have  a  little  lace  sack 
lined  with  crepe  de  chine  or  soft  silk, 
gathered  from  a  yoke  or  hanging  in  box 
pleats  to  just  above  the  waist-line  at  the 
back,  and  rather  longer  in  front.  The 
sleeves  may  be  as  voluminous  as  you 
please  and  with  as  many  trills. 


i: 


The  short  tailor  skirts  I  predicted  are 
gaining  rapidly  in  our  affections,  and 
are  decidedly  smart — far  smarter  than 
our  long  ones,  albeit  not  so  graceful. 
One  thing  bear  in  mind  :  I>e  careful 
what  you  wear  on  your  feet.  Nothing 
would  look  more  awful  than  an  untidv 
pair  of  feet  under  a  short  skirt. 

Is  there  anywhere  anybody  who  has 
every  wish  fultilled  ?  A  useless  question, 
as  I  know  no  one  has  or  will  have.  If  I 
were  a  fairy,  or  if  there  were  such  things. 
I  would  wish  myself  transjH)rted  to  the 
Riviera,  if  only  to  wear  the  delicious 
creations  which  I  see  in  every  showroom 
I  enter.  Listen  to  this,  and  then  envy 
the  owner.  The  gown  was  of  white 
zibeline,  a  particularly  hairy  kind.  The 
skirt  was  just  above  the  ground,  and  was 
in  a  deep  hip  yoke  which  had  square 
tabs  on  each  side  of  the  front  and  one 
at  the  back  ;  these  were  edged  with  a 
tiny  gold  cord,  and  the  yoke  had  a 
ruiming  design  of  gold  cord  on  it.  The 
skirt  was  kilted  and  held  in  place  with 
black  velvet  ribbon  made  into  tabs  of 
different  lengths.  The  first  one  was 
about  six  inches  below  the  yoke,  and 
the   next    four   inches   below   that   and 


about  one  and  a  half  inches  longer. 
There  were  six  sets  of  these  round  the 
skirt,  each  one  held  to  it  with  dull  gold 
buttons.  Are  we  never  to  have  an  end 
to  buttons  ?  The  coat  was  very  simple, 
but  no  pen  can  describe  its  chu\ 
which,  I  suppose,  lay  in  the  cut.  It  wa^ 
pleated  to  match  the  skirt,  and  had  the 
same  kind  of  tabs  to  it,  but  was  em- 
broidered all  over  with  the  gold  cord  ; 
quite  high  in  the  neck,  with  a  veiy 
small  turned-over  piece  on  the  coll.ir 
and  a  black  crepe  de  chine  stock  tie  with 
the  ends  tucked  into  gold  tassels.  The 
hat  made  for  this  was  cloth  to  match 
in  the  inevitable  "  Toreador,''  with  or.e 
white  pom-pom  and  one  black. 

fc  *  •••  ••• 

'••  -.•  "V* 

One  more  gown  I  must  descrilK*. 
which  1  presume  was  intended  for 
Casino  wear,  of  a  very  pale  shade  of 
mauve  accordion-pleated  crepe  cloth. 
The  skirt  was  simply  put  in  a  band,  I 
should  imagine.  The  pleats  were  much 
smaller  at  the  waist  than  hem — Sun-ray 
I  believe  this  particular  kind  of  pleating 
is  called.  The  bodice  of  this  had  inser- 
tions vi  lace  and  a  deep  lace  bertha,  a 
lace  yoke,  and  mittens  of  lace.  The 
insertions  were  so  placed  that  when  the 
material  was  cut  from  under  them  it 
left  diamonds  of  the  accordion  in.  Of 
course  the  bodice  pouched  very  much. 
Then  there  was  a  sash  of  mauve  velvet 
ribbon  passed  through  a  wide  enamelled 
buckle  at  the  back  and  with  long  ends 
to  the  hem  of  the  skirt.  The  hat  was 
composed  of  lace  quite  transparent  and 
wired  out  to  shape,  with  a  band  of  the 
same  velvet  round  the  edge  of  the  brim, 
and  a  long  trail  of  wisteria  round  it^ 
which  also  drooped  gracefully  on  the 
shoulder.  A  very  graceful  costume,  but 
of  course  only  lit  for  a  sunny  clime  at 
this  time  of  year. 

•'*  %' .  ^« 

•«•  •»•  ^ 

1  think  this  must  do  for  this  month. 
I  wanted  to  tell  von  what  our  little  ones 
must  wear  to  be  smart,  but  will  leave  this 
over  for  next  month,  when  the  styles  will 
be  more  settled.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
think  of  spring  clothes  for  the  chicks. 
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By  F.  J.  SNELL 


IT  was  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough,  I 
think,  who  perpetrated  the  mot 
that  it  was  the  late  Archbishop's  singular 
misfortune  to  be  bom  out  of  his  native 
county.  Dr,  Temple's  grandfather 
was  a  Devonshire  clergyman  and  his 
mother  a  Cornish  lady,  so  that  it  was 
clearly  his  duty  to  be  born,  not  at  Sania 
Maura  in  the  Ionian  Islos,  as  he  actually 
was  in  November,  i8ji,  but  in  some 
corner  of  the  Delectable  Duchy,  or, 
better  still,  in  Devon.  Dr,  Temple 
always  regarded  himself  as  being 
essentially  a  Devonshire  man,  and  he 
retained  to  the  last  many  tender 
recollections  of  the  scenes  amidst  which 
his  childhood  and  youth  were  passed. 
He  was  once  asked  whether  he  really 
believed  that  the  water  of  the  Culm  was 
wetter  than  that  of  any  other  stream. 

Dr.  Temple  was  the  son  of  Major 
Octavius  Temple,  at  one  time  Lieut. - 
Governor  of  Sierra  Leone.  He  owed,  it 
is  said,  his  banishment  to  that  pestiferous 
region  less  on  account  of  his  administra- 
tive capacities  than  of  his  advanced 
No.  2JJ.     February,  190J. 


politics,  which  rendered  him  an  object 
of  aversion  to  his  superiors.  It  is 
probable  that  the  late  Archbishop 
inherited  his  brusque  manner,  as  well  as 
his  niasterful  temper  and  tine  physique, 
from  his  father,  who  was  a  Waterloo 
man.  Somewhat  curiously,  when  the 
orphan  boy  went  to  Blundell's  School 
he  formed  a  lifelong  friendship  with  a 
school-fellow  (afterwards  the  Kev.  Robert 
Lawson,  Hon.  Canon  of  Worcester) 
whose  father  was  Iravelliiig  with  a  tutor 
in  Belgium  at  the  time  of  the  great 
battle,  and  was,  in  fact,  within  sound  of 
the  guns, 

On  Major  Temple's  arrival  at  Culm- 
stock,  a  village  on  the  exti*eme  verge  of 
the  Blackdown  Hills,  he  found  there 
several  other  Waterloo  veterans,  includ- 
ing a  man  of  his  own  regiment,  who,  after 
being  in  eighteen  engagements,  had  at 
length  settled  down  to  Ihe  pacific 
occupation  of  shoemakiiig.  The  honest 
cobbler  was  full  of  reminiscences  and 
would  occasionally  knock  off  work  to 
regale  the  'prentice  boys  with  thrilUa'^, 
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accounts  of  his  martial  experiences — 
"  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent 
deadly  breach/'  &c.  Amongst  other 
things,  he  informed  them  that  Major 
Temple  was  a  martinet  and  the  soldiers 
nicknamed  him  '*  Bliieskin."  This  was 
the  cognomen  of  one  of  Jack  Sheppard's 
companions,  as  also  of  a  nag  belonging 
to  General  Washington,  but  its  particular 
applicability  to  Major  Temple  is  by  no 
means  self-evident.  We  can  only  dimly 
surmise.  But  if  a  '*  beast,"  the  officer 
was,  like  his  son,  a  '*just  beast."  At  all 
events,  he  took  a  humane  interest  in  his 
poorer  neighbours  at  Culmstock  ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Short,  of  Prescott, 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
secured  to  them  fifty  acres  of  land  for 
allotments. 

Major  Temple  had  been  preceded  to 
Culmstock  by  Dr.  Ayshford,  a  retired 
army  surgeon,  and  a  Captain  Williams; 
the  former  had  been  shot  in  the  leg  and 
the  latter  in  the  head.  According  to  a 
Culmstock  tradition  Ayshford  received 
his  wound  in  the  following  manner.  Just 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the 
F'rench  were  **  practising,"  the  surgeon 
crept  under  a  hedge  to  observe  their 
manteuvres.  Whilst  in  this  position  he 
was  struck  by  a  ball  which  crippled 
him  for  \iiL\  whence  t}\e  saving  arose, 
*'  Aysjiforcl  paid  for  peepint^."  Avshford 
and  Williams  had  been  in  the  arniv 
together,  and  Williams  owed  his 
recovery  to  his  friend.  It  niav  perhaps 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  for 
manv  vears  after  the  memorable  enLMt^e- 
ment  a  Waterloo  l^'air  was  held  at  the 
Wellington  Monument,  which  stands  on 
a  hill  not  far  from  Culmstock  and  w.is 
erected  in  honour  of  the  Iron  Duke, 
who  took  his  title  from  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Wellington. 

The  late  Archbishop  thoroughlv 
vindicated  his  Waterloo  ancestrv.  Kven 
as  a  boy  he  gave  indications  of  that 
dogged  determination  and  strength  ot 
character  which  never  failed  him  through 
a  long  and  strenuous  life.  The  familv 
lived  at  Axon,  a  small  estate  King  just 
oif    the  main  road    between  Culmstock 


and  Wellington,  which  the  Major  had 
purchased.  One  day  young  Frederick 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  village  of 
Culmstock  to  fetch  a  bag  of  nails.  This 
proved  to  be  so  big  and  heavy  that  the 
shopkeeper  could  only  just  drag  it  across 
the  floor  and  put  it  down  at  the  boy's 
feet,  saying — 

**  Carry  it,  if  you  can." 

Gripping  it  with  both  hands  and 
extending  his  legs  so  as  to  get  a  firm 
stand  Temple  found  he  could  lift  the 
bag  and  swing  it  slightly  forward.  In 
that  way  he  got  the  bag  home  —  a 
distance  of  two  miles  or  more— over  a 
rough  road. 

The  house  in  which  the  late  primate 
spent  several  years  of  his  boyhood  still 
exists.  It  is  an  old-fashioned,  comfort- 
able-looking homestead  built  of  stone 
and  standing  in  its  own  grounds — about 
fifty  acres.  It  was  Major  Temple's 
intention  to  luring  up  his  son  as  a 
farmer,  and  the  boy  leamt  a  good  deal 
about  farming  operations  and  crops  and 
land.  Referring  to  this  period  of  his 
life  in  later  years  he  remarked,  **  I 
believe  there  is  probably  at  this  moment 
not  another  man  in  England  who  can 
thresh  better  than  I  could.  Threshing 
is  gone  out  of  fashion.  It  is  all  done  by 
machinery  now  and  there  are  very  few 
people  who  learn  to  thresh.  I  learned 
to  plough,  and  I  could  plough  as  straight 
a  furrow  as  anv  man  in  the  parish." 

It  does  not  appear  to  Ix;  generally 
known,  even  in  the  parish  itself,  that  in 
Culmstock  Church  there  is  a  beautiful 
stained-glass  window  erected,  it  is 
believed,  in  memory  of  Major  Temple. 
The  window  is  situated  at  the  east  end 
of  the  nave,  and  one  is  bound  to  see  it 
immediately  on  entering  the  church. 
Vet  its  history  is  practically  unknown. 
It  was  placed  there  many  years  ago,  but 
there  is  no  inscription  or  tablet  to 
indicate  bv  whom  or  when.  As  far  as 
the  vicar  (the  Rev.  T.  S.  Rundle)  can 
ascert.iin,  there  is  no  entry  in  the  church 
records  on  the  subject,  and  the  oldest 
inhabitants  know  nothing  as  to  its 
erection.       Hence    it    remains    to     the 
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ordinary  visitor  or  churchgoer  merely 
an  ornament,  its  nssoci:i(ion  with  the 
late  head  of  the  Enghsh  Church  being 
undreamt  of.  Some  years  ago  the 
window  needed  attention,  and,  in 
response  to  the  vicur's  appe;il,  the  late 
Archbishop  at  once  forwarded  asufiicient 
sum  to  cover  the  cos!  of  repair.  He 
dechned.  however,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
vicar's  desire  that  a  tablet  should  be 
placed  underneath,  nor  would  he  state 
by  whom  the  window  was  erected. 
Culmstock    Church    contains    a    pre- 


moral  improvement  of  his  flock  and 
held  meetings  for  the  promotioii  of  this 
particular  virtue.  About  that  time  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  section  of  what  is 
now  the  Great  Western  Railway  was 
being  constructed,  and  a  good  many 
"  navvies  "  were  employed  in  excavating 
the  White  B;dl  Tuimel.  They  were  a 
rough  lot,  and  their  incursions  into  the 
village  did  not  tend  to  peace  and 
sobriety . 

The  Culmstock  folk  themselves  were 
not  as  a  rule  teetotalers.       Besides  a 


Reformation  cope  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, and  its  line  stone  screen  is  more 
famous  than  many  of  its  kind,  figuring 
as  it  does  in  Blackmore's  charming 
romance  ''  Perlycross."  The  late 
novelist's  father  was  curate- in-charge 
of  Culmstock  1838-1841,  and  during 
that  lime  was  doubtless  brought  much 
in  contact  with  the  Temple  family.  It 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  future 
Archbishop's  zeal  for  tempcraTice  was 
very  largely  inspired  by  this  model 
parson,    who    laboured    hard     for    the 


weekly  market,  with  its  usual  accom- 
paniment of  drinking,  there  were  two 
fairs,  one  on  the  Jist  of  May  and 
the  other  at  Michaelmas.  On  such 
occasions  the  "  Three  Tuns "  and  the 
''Ilminster"  were  reinforced  by  five  or 
six  "  bush  "  houses.  "  Good  wine  needs 
no  bush."  says  the  old  proverb,  but  these 
amateurs  were  not  of  that  opinion  and 
sought  to  get  all  the  custom  they  could 
by  way  of  vegetation.  A  licence  was 
obtained  without  difticulty,  and  the 
fronts    of    the    houses    decorated   with 
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branches  of   oak,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  door. 

Seventy  years  ago,  wlieii  Temple  was 
residing  in  the  place,  a  Cuhnstock  man, 
Tom  Mnsgrove  by  name,  was  hanged  for 
sheiJp-stealiLig,  being  tlie  last  man  to 
suffer  that  fate  in  the  county  of  Devon. 
We  stand  aghast  at  the  barliarity  of  onr 
forefathers,  bnt  if  ever  such  a  penalty 
could  be  made  to  lit  swell  a  crime,  Tom 
certainly  deserved  the  rope.  He  was  a 
notorious  thief,  whose  depredations  were 
the  common  talk  of  the  village,  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  he  did  it  all  under 
the  cloak  of  religion.  Once  a  couple  of 
ducks  were  misled,  and  whilst  every 
cottage  was  being  searched  in  the  hope 
of  regaining  the  stolen  property,  Tom, 
secure  in  his  reputation  for  piety,  stood 
complacenlly  in  his  doorway,  and  the 
party  passed  on.  Just  inside  were  the 
ducks  feeding  out  of  his  platter. 

One  night,  at  Millmoor,  a  huckster's 
shop  kept  by  Betty  Collins  was  felo- 
niously entered  and  robbed.  The  next 
morning  Tom,  apprised  of  the  event,  ran 
off  in  his  nightcap  to  condole  with  the 
poor  woman  in  her  misfortune,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  she  invited  him  to 
share  her  matutinal  repast.  Returning 
home,  Tom  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee. 


"There!"  said  he,  "  Her've  a-gid  the 
old  rogue  a  good  breakfast  1 " 

As  a  professor  of  religion,  Tom  con- 
tracted a  warm  friendship  with  one 
Potter,  a  baker  and  an  ardent  Methodist. 
Neither  friendship  nor  religion,  how- 
ever, prevented  him  from  enriching 
himself  at  his  neighbour's  expense, 
Prohting  by  an  opportunity  when  Potter 
was  closely  engaged  at  the  chapel,  Tom 
and  his  one-armed  daughter  broke  into 
the  bakehouse  and  carried  off  the  bacon 
there,  Miss  Musgrove  aiding  herself  with 
her  teeth. 

These  breaches  of  morality  appear  to 
have  been  condoned,  but  at  last  Tom 
went  a  step  too  far.  Down  in  the  water 
meadows  between  Cuhnstock  and  Uff- 
cnhne  he  sei/.ed  a  large  ram,  which  he 
slew  and  brought  home  and  buried  in 
his  garden.  The  crime  was  traced  to 
his  tloor,  aiid  professions  of  piety  and 
protestations  of  innocence  proved  un- 
availing, for  having  been  tried  and  con- 
victed at  the  assizes,  he  was  hanged  at 
E.\;eter  Gaol, 

It  is  barely  possible,  1  suppose,  to  write 
about  Culmstock  without  referring  to  a 
sight  which  must  often  have  struck 
Temple  as  a  growing  boy — namely,  the 
yew  that  springs  from  the  south  side  of 
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the  old  grey  tower,  only  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  top.  Accordinji  to  a  guide 
book  published  in  1858  none  of  the  old 
people  then  living;  could  give  auy  ac- 
count of  it.  The  yew-tree  had  been 
there  tver  since  they  wcie  children  and 
that  \v:is  all  they  could  say  about  it.  It 
was  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  tree  was 
at  least  a  hmtdred  years  old.  On  this 
computation  its  present  age  must  be 
ne;irly  a  hundred  and  lifly  years.  It  is 
said  lo  be  going  back.  Once  the 
branches  were  strong  emuigh  to  support 
a  man,  and  James  Jones,  now  or  till 
lately  residing  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  actually 
performed  the  feat  as  a  lad  of  si.tteen. 
We  must  confess,  however,  th.at  lliis 
tower-yew  is  in  no  respect  unique  ; 
several  other  parishes  can  claim  the  same 
distinction.  Culmstock  churchyard,  on 
the  other  hand,  is,  I  venture  to  believe, 
in  a  certain  sense  peculiar,  and  even  per- 
haps unique,  for  it  has  swallowed  up  not 
only  successive  generations  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  a  goodly  share  of  the 
village  itself.  This  is  the  more  regrel- 
able  as  the  portions  absi>rbed  are  jne- 


cisely  those  which,  as  being  redolent  of 
former  times,  one  would  like  to  have 
been  preserved  intact.  The  shambles, 
a  covered  enclosure  for  butchers 
attending  the  Friday  market,  has  gone 
the  way  of  all  flesh,  as  has  also  the 
stockhouse,  which  was,  rather  inconse- 
quently,  an  open  space  where  the  stocks 
were  kejit.  Another  loss  is  yet  more 
lamentable.  Towards  the  west  stood  an 
inn  called  the  "  Hed  Lion,"  which  had 
a  handsome  porch.  After  a  time  the 
hostel  either  fell  on  evil  days,  or,  having 
such  a  handsome  porch,  was  deemed  too 
good  for  the  pur]V)se  of  a  mere  Inn. 
Anyhow,  a  Mr.  Kelso  arriving,  with  a 
wile  and  three  daughters,  speedily 
metamorphosed  llie  place  into  a  school 
and  there  the  late  Archbishop  imbibed 
the  tirst  rudiments  of  learning. 

lu  due  course  Temple  outgrew  Mr. 
Kelso's  modest  estabhslunent  and  pro- 
ceeded to  i'eter  Blundell's  far-lamed 
foundation  at  Tiverton.  As  may  be 
gleaned  from  "Loina  Dooue,"  theschool 
w.is  then  split  up  into  hostile  factions — 
day-boys  Vinin  boarders ;    and  the  day- 
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boys  represented  in  no  uncertain  fashion 
the  under-dog.  It  is  hard  to  say  exactly 
where  Temple  came  in,  as  he  was  a 
weekly  boarder,  living  with  a  private 
family  and  trudging  to  and  from  the 
paternal,  or  rather  maternal,  domicile. 
He  was  in  that  sense  neither  fish  nor 
fowl,  but,  whatever  he  may  have  been, 
Temple  held  his  own  both  physically 
and  mentally  in  the  old  West  Country 
school,  so  that  in  after  years  the  retro- 
spect was  eminently  pleasing  to  him. 
In  those  days  public  schools  were  veri- 
table cock-pits,  and  the  Culmstock  lad 
did  his  share  of  fighting  on  the  historic 
grass-plot  known  as  the  Ironing-box.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  as  his  antagonist 
a  boy  who  was  to  be  landlord  of  the 
*' White  Horse/'  an  ancient  but  not  very 
imposing  house  passed  by  the  Blun- 
dellians,  militant  and  triumphant,  in  their 
annual  processions  to  St.  Peter's  Church. 
Temple  never  felt  the  least  qualms  about 
these  early  exhibitions ;  indeed,  he 
positively  revelled  in  reciting  his  acts  of 
prowess  against  older  and  bigger  boys, 
though  he  allowed  he  met  with  occasional 
reverses. 

When  Temple  was  a  boy  the  smug- 
gling industry  was  carried  on  with  spirit 
over  the  Blackdowns,  and  queer  stories 
are  told  of  fortunes  made  by  '*  fair " 
trading.  Of  these  we  shall  discreetly 
repeat  not  one  syllable,  but  no  harm  can 
come  from  recording  an  octogenarian's 
confession  that,  as  a  youth,  he  took  part 
in  these  illegal  adventures  which  did  not 
receive  that  measure  of  social  repro- 
bation which  they  doubtless  merited. 
At  a  friend's  house  he  slept  over  kegs  of 
brandy,  knowing  them  to  be  contraband, 
nor  was  he  a  mere  sleeping  partner. 
He  rememlxTs  being  sent  with  a  keg  to 
meet  an  individual  who  for  apj>earance' 


sake  toiled  in  the  local  woollen  facton*. 
but  out  of  business  hours  drove  a  lucrative 
trade  with  the  farmers  in  the  forbidden 
things.  The  horses,  laden  with  foreign 
brandy,  came  up  from  Seaton.  They 
had  no  halters  and  were  guided,  it  is 
said,  by  the  smell. 

Talking  of  the  factor^*,  which  is  no 
longer  an  independent  concern,  there 
was  formerly  a  "strong  trade"  at 
Culmstock  in  spinning  and  combing 
wool.  Where  thirty  hands  are  now 
employed  at  the  mill,  four  hundred  were 
once  busy  at  home.  Soap  also  throve. 
It  was  made  on  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
hill,  and  the  manufacturer,  Mr.  Hellings, 
kept  seventeen  packhorses  to  transport 
it  to  Exeter.  Culmstock  soap  vr^s  in 
great  repute  in  the  cathedral  city,  where 
it  was  a  common  remark  that  no  one 
had  a  chance  till  Hellings  was  sold  out. 

These  glories,  like  the  great  Arch- 
bishop himself,  have  departed  and  the 
Culmstock  of  to-day,  an  ancient  place  in 
process  of  renovation,  is  somewhat  bare 
of  interest.  Still  the  old  cottages  and 
the  old  ways  have  not  quite  disappeared. 
Xot  long  ago  there  might  have  been  seen, 
t(Htering,  a  Culmstt)ck  veteran  who  had 
been  used  to  ply  the  Hail.  The  staccato 
of  the  **  broken  stick,''  however,  had 
given  place  to  the  drone  of  the  threshing 
machine,  which  was  not  so  pleasant. 
All  at  once  he  paused.  What  was  that  ? 
From  the  interior  of  a  yeoman's  bam 
came  a  familiar  sound — bang  !  bang  ! 
bang-bang  !  It  was  the  flail.  The 
wrinkled  old  face  teimed  with  delight, 
and  Hodge  exclaimed  gleefully,  "Blest 
if  Culmstock  be  dead  yet  !"  Which,  by 
the  way.  demonstrates  the  truth  of 
IJlackmore's  siiying,  "That  there  are 
very  few  noises  which  cannot  find  some 
ear  to  which  they  are  congenial." 
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By  YOSHIO  MARKING 


[The  Editor  belii:' 
of  a  J.-ipancsc  ai 


I    HAVE  ht;;ird  th;it  no  one  has  a  real 
right  to  Iht;  name  of  Briton  unless  he 
is  a  Imrn  grumbler.     Thus  the  Enjjlish- 
maii,   who  finds    himitelf   cuiiipelled    tn 
thread  the  London   pavements,  d:iy   i[i 
and  day  out,  feels  that  he  has  only  done 
his  duty  when  he  decries  (he  pereiniial 
duhiess  of  its  streets.     No  doubt  lliere 
is  justification.     It  does  not  need  so 
long   a   journey  as    that  to  the  "  gay 
city"   to  find    a    town  whose  jieuenil 
air     is    less    squalid,     less    dull,    kss 
generally  disagreeable.     I  do  not  now 
speak  of  fine  buildings,  or  of  speLi;il 
selected  thoroughfares.      London  has 
her  share  of  both.      Whatever   some 
may    say,    Whitehall    is.    th<)iii;h    un- 
finished, a  not  unworthy   site  lor  llie 
oflicial  "hub"  of  the  greatest  empire 
which  the  world    h;is  ever  seen;    imr 
even  in  the  heart  of  the  City  does  it 
call  for  a  very  trained  eye  to  discover 
plenty  of   buildings  able  to  be.ir    the 
burden  of  responsibility   which   must 
rest  upon  walls,  the  commercial  honour 
of  whose  inmates  is  still  the  foundation 
of  a  world's  credit. 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  a  trespasser 
upon  the  British  prerogative  aforesaid, 
although  it  may    be    argu;ible    that    a 
Japanese,  from  the  happier  skies  of  his 
native  land,  will  reasonably  grumble  al 
the  aspect  of  London  in  winter.     But  I 
do  not  wish  to  do  this,  any  more  than 
I  desire   to  pose  as  aji  unauthorised 
defender  of  the  suitability  of   I^ondon 
buildings  for  the    jnirposes  which  they 
must  serve,  or   for  the  climate  against 
which  they  have  to  contend.      When, 


therefore.  1    remind    you  that  a    staple 

material  of  Japanese  house  construction 
is  paper,  it  is  only  by  way  of  pointing 
the  contrast  which  must  oppress  me  in 
this  nii,i;htv  citv,  before  I  pass  tb  the 
purpose  with  which  my  paper  has  l>een 
written.     This  purpose  is  lo  hazard  an 


opinion  that  despite  her  dirt  and  her 
squalor,  her  fogs  and  grime  ;  despite  the 
proverbial  seriousness  of  the  English 
temperament ;    London  streets   are   not 
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vvitliout  tlitir  element  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  humorous.  These  liuiiioiirs  may 
piirtakc  of  a  certain  discomfort,  but  was 
it  not  the  first  of  the  race  of  cynics  who 


Th,   Iruks  ,'J  l/ic  u-af^'i.k  hi.yi/hf. 

discovered  lliat  llie  root  of  al!  liiimoiir 
is  the  discomfort  of  some  one,  while  tlie 
siiif^le  test  by  wliich  you  mav  know 
Ihe  jiosscssor  of  tlie  real  article  is  his 
[lower  of  seeing  the  lij^hter  side  of  his 
owii  little  niisfoituiies.  T(.  take  a  com- 
mon cxacnpie,  wlit-re  is  the  Ij^ndoner 
who  has  nut  soii(;lit  the  protection  of  a 
street  refiij^e  on  a  wet  clay,  only  to  find 
that  this  asylum  is  tlie  natiiral  and 
inevitable  focus  upon  which  the  lilthy 
spla>liin)is  of  every  passinjj  vehicle  are 
(.oLicentrated '-  Thai  cjm.''s  best  coat 
shouUi  be  covered  with  threat  clnis  of 
visCHLLsaiid  iU-smellinHmud  is  vexation 
enou.Lih,  but  when  the  tieluf^e  has  mired 
hand  and  face,  even  llie  must  ionH-siiffer- 
mji  i-  :tpt  to  devote  the  entire  race  nf 
drivers  and  vehicles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Red  Sea,  if  tn  no  more  tnrrid  place.  But 
if    in    place    of    vain    lamentation    the 


sufferer  will  obser\'e  the  faces  and 
behaviour  of  his  companions  in  enforced 
adversity,  he  may,  I  venture  to  believe, 
find  cause  for  at  least  one  small  smile.  I 
am  also  nngallant  enough  to  suggest 
that  the  major  fraction  of  that  little 
smile  will  be  given  to  any  fair  lady 
who  may  have  fallen  into  the  trap  of 
refuge  with  himself.  L'pon  the  final 
utility  of  clothes,  Ihe  views  of  mnn 
and  woman  are  necessarily  diverj;ent 
to  a  degree.  Nevertheless  it  may 
appear  that  the  man  in  the  picture 
—  and  he  was  drawn  from  life— i-i 
liehaving,  all  circinnslances  con- 
sidered, is  a  far  saner  manner  than 
either  of  the  womankind.  Before 
tlie  fatal  mnd  bath  he  gathers  his 
garment  into  the  least  possible 
compass,  so  that  the  brunt  of  in- 
vasion falls  u|X)n  the  skirts  of  his 
overcoat.  Not  so  a  woman  ! 
Whether  on  Ihe  principle  of  the 
ostrich,  a  pleasant  bird  who  believes 
himself  invisible  so  long  as  his  head 
is  covered,  1  dare  not  say,  but  a 
woman  who  is  being  splashed  by  a 
passing  carriage  will  always  make  a 
point  of  exposing  the  greatest  obtain- 
able surface  lo  desecration.  She 
may  elevate  her  chin,  or  twisl  her 
head  to  one  side,  bnt  as  surely  as  her 
name  is  woman,  her  skirts  will  l>e 
gathered  in  a  bunch — always  tow.ards 
that  quarter  from  which  the  splashing 
procee<is — and  only  when  a  line  surface 
of  outer  skirt  with  lining  in  proportion, 
with  petticoat,  stocking,  and  perchance 
a  second  fringe  of  petticoat,  have  been 
willingly  offered  up,  does  she  seem  re.illy 
content.  One  were  not  man  if  he  did  not 
svmpathise  with  the  fair  sufferer,  but  is 
h'e  so  hypercritic.il  who  asks  if  it  be 
truly  needful  to  enlarge  the  damage  to 
sucii  extent  ? 

If  it  be  annoying  to  find  yourself 
splashed  with  mud  while  crossing  a 
street,  or  invoking  the  fallacious  pro- 
tection of  a  refuge,  what  may  one's 
feelings  not  be  when  the  trouble  is  a 
wilfully  inliicled  injury  and  has  no 
longer  the  excuse  of  accident  ?      Thus 
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when  a  would- be- waggish  young  black 

guiird  wantonly  outrages  the  sorely  tried 

purity   of    a     pedestrian's    attire,     dark 

wrath  is  surely  more  than  justilied.   Yet, 

especially  if  the  injury  be  nol  to  yourself, 

there  are  elements  of  the  comic  in  this 

situation  also.     A  properly  constituted 

barbarian    may  be 

amuined      by     the 

scandalous  enjoyment 

with  which  a  rascally  — 

bicyclist  rides  off  ,-ifter 

the     perjictratioii    of 

such   a    trick   as  that 

which  I  have  drawn  !  '■ 

As   a    suggestion,    let 

him   capture  the 

offender,  when  a  study 

of  his  face — while  you 

lightly  offer  him   the 

choice  between  instant 

execution      and      the 

tender  mercies  of  the 

nearest     constable  — 

will   not    be    without 

its  reward.     It  has  the 

further   advantage    of 

agreeably  exciting  the 

circulation  upon  a  cold 

day.      Lest,  however, 

the  excitement  become 

too  intense,  a  wise  man 

will    first    make    sure 

that  any  difference  in 

stature    is   all    in    his 

own  favour  ! 

London  life  is  ne\er 
so  monotonously  dull, 
as  in  that  hour 
which  every  man 
must  sacrilice  to  the  claims  of  his 
appetite.  Even  to  the  comparatively 
well-off,  those  who  can  change  their 
place  of  refreshment  when  and  as  the 
humour  leads  them,  a  daily  round  of 
restaurant  fares  becomes  weiiriness  and 
vexation.  But  10  the  poorer  majority, 
to  whom  the  aproned  young  women  of 
the  A.B.C.  or  B.T.T.  depOt  iiffords  the 
only  obtainable  ministration,  the  range 
within  which  they  may  tickle  their  palates 
is     limited    indeed.      A    Japanese  tea- 


house .  .  .  ! — but  every  Englishman 
knows  more  than  I  may  dare  to  imagine 
upon  this  point  !  Personally,  at  the 
moment  I  haunt  an  altogether  different 
sort  of  place,  and  here  one  August  day 
fortune  sent  mc  a  startling  interlude.  A 
very  stylish    and  pretty   young    woman 


was  engaged  in  animated  conversation 
with  a  friend.  Suddenly,  to  the  joy  of  all 
beholders,  she  flashed  round  in  her  seat, 
and  with  face  still  thished  by  the 
veritable  storm  of  her  mirth,  she 
addressed  her  startled  audience,  '■  Pray 
pardon  my  merriment,  genls  1 "  Having 
thus  satisfied  her  sense  of  decorum,  the 
fair  American  resumed  her  discourse,  but 
the  look  upon  the  faces  of  her  hearers 
haunts  my  Hghter  consciousness  still. 
That  she  had  done  anything  at  all  out 
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of  Ihe  coiiiiriDn  never,  I  am  sure, 
entered  her  he;id. 

Incidents  of  so  indecorous  a  kind 
never  occur  in  a  sliop  of  the  BT.T. 
or  its  like  !  Yet  these  pl;ices  have 
their  humours  "  for  a'  (hat."  They 
do  not  need  retailinj*,  for  they  are 
patent  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see 
the  foibles  of  their  neighbours.  There 
are  Ihishy  ofticc  boys  who  devour 
jam  tartlets  with  the  air  of  a  duke, 
and  there  are  poor  workwomen, 
occupied  with  the  pathetically 
obvious  cakulatiim  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  an  opulent  ffnirpence  may 
yield  the  greatest  possible  sense  of 
satietv.  Nowhere  in  the  world  ir;  the 
cynical  remark,  which  I  have  before 
suggested,  better  justilied  than  in 
a  London  catiug-inniiie^"  In  the 
pains  of  thy  neighbour  shalt  fliou 
tind  laughter  !"  And  if  it  seems  to 
you  that  my  ideas  are  without 
justilication,  remember  that  wit  is 
no  more  liian  a  fuier  sort  of  humotn^, 
and  that  humour  —  as  every  one 
knows — is  only  tlie  smiling  side  of 
tears ! 

But  it  is,  after  all,  in  Greater  Londo 
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iiorth  or  south,  or  away  beyond  Liver- 
pool Street  station,  that  an  observer  may 
Itnd  colour  in  the  life  of  the  streets. 
There,  if  so  much  as  a  scratch  drum 
and  lite  band  do  but  pass,  up  starts 
half  (he  pi)pulation,  boy  and  kwfer, 
every  one  of  them  striding  along  like 
a  squad  of  excited  generals.  But  if  you 
luru  the  scratch  band  into  the  route- 
iu;u\.h  of  a  popular  regiment,  the 
entire  population  of  Mile  End  or  the 
Harrow  Road  is  out  and  away  as  one 
man.  Is  it,  once  more,  cynical  to 
wonder  whether  the  following  would 
be  ihiis  large  were  the  passage  of  the 
troops  a  prelude  to  sterner  things  ! 

'rhough  the  band  may  hold  it  no  Hat- 
lery,  a  Iransiliixi  from  brass  to  the 
humble  hurdy-gurdy  is  natural.  Yet 
the  airs  ul  either  are  most  frequently 
identical,  while  if  it  is  amusement  of 
which  you  are  in  search,  there  is  no 
doubt  which  cimunands  the  greater 
vogue.  Dnwn  along  0>mmerci;il  Koad 
or  Whitcchapel  High  Street  the  strains 
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of  a  liarrel  organ 
are  a  signal  for  a 
gatlicring  of  all  the 
Hoating  life  of  the 
lanes.  Hereabouts 
a  man  who  orderetl 
(he  musician  (o 
"  move  on  ''  would 
be  apt  to  fare  badly. 
For  among  these 
grimy  courts  and 
unwholesome 
alleys,  the  organ- 
grinder  it  the 
single  spot  of  light 
in  a  weary  tlay. 
Draggled,  tired 
mothers  gather, 
hand  on  hip,  at  the 
doors  of  their  pour 
little  tenemeiils,  the 
children  perform 
miraLHiloiis      "pus 


Ills 


to 


the 


admiration  of  them- 
selves and  tJie 
beholder  alike, 
while  now  and  anon 
a  couple  ot  frowsy 
'Arriels,  hastening 
back  to  iinluvelv 
work  in  facL.iT  or 
for  a  momentary 
manfully  grasp  eaili  otherS  stahv;irl 
waists.  "  The  idea  may  iiol  .■..mmeiul 
itself  to  a  West-ender,  pampered  with 
Ihe  iiglits  and  dreamy  music  ..[  Ixdl- 
ronni  or  theatre,  but  for  whok-hearted 
joy  commend  nie  to  the-^e  moments 
plncke<l  from  the  drudi^erv.  it  no  worse. 
of  an  Kast-end  working' day.  Atid  if 
vonr  heart  he  in  the  right  place,  vnn. 
who  have  watched  an  interlude  s.icli  as 
this,  will  return   liome  no  whit  a  wors.- 


if   • 


ilv  Ilia 


.-ed   to 


rejoice  with  them  thai  did  rejoice  in  the 
midst  of  an  adversity  which  Heaven 
send  that  you  never  kix.w  !  That  you 
.smiled  at  the  sight  detracts  iianght  frnni 
the  merit,  for.  yet  .igain,  ■■  /Vs/'m/  <  Vs/  /l- 
rir£  lies  /(irwjcs ,'  " 

If  ever  inventive  human  nature  gave 


to  the  cockney  liis  peculiar  opjmrtunily 
fnr  an  e\liihitioii  oi  ligliilicartechiess.it 
is  when  snnu-  enterprising  hnnler  of  the 
Sparc  Clipper  has  set  up  a  cocnaiint  shv. 
Then,  indeed,  he  is  in  his  element,  bnv 
or  girl,  man  or  maid.  Ni>t  that  he  will 
adventure  ton  many  pence  in  vain  pur- 
suit ot  the  elusive  nut,  but  advice  !  Here 
is  his  (ipL-ning.  and  mio  this  breach  he 
never  tails  to  enter,  fast  and  furious 
crinu-s  his  ciuiisel.  He  points  out  with 
ingenuoiiscaudour  thai  one  "f  the  frames 
contains  no  less  than  three  entire  nuts, 
all  to  be  the  reward  ..f  a  single  shot— if 
outy  your  aim  be  true.     Sliould  you  wish 
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tu  choose  an  unerring;  deputy,  he  is 
rL'iidy  to  give  an  exhibition  gratis,  aKva\-s 
provided  that  he  incur  no  costs  in  the 
endeavour.  Finally,  why  restore  super- 
Huotis  prizes  to  the  capitalist  owner  ot 
the   shy  ?     Are    not    a    dozen    children 


r. 


should  be  of  much  use  to  its  fortunate 
owner  in  a  suspicious  world. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  )ierson  can 
learn  the  extraordinary  power  of  girin^ 
advice  with  which  nature  has  gifted  the 
cockney,  unless  he  happens  to  ha\-e  spent 
a  period  in  the  Metropolitan 
or   City   police.     After  that, 
no  one  will  be   qualified  to 
instruct  htm  on  this  point, 
except  those  officers  of  the 
latter  force  to  whose  lot  it 
fell  to  wear  white   helmets 
on   certain    sunless    days  at 
the  close  of  this  last  summer. 
No  sooner   does   it    become 
•f^        apparent,   or  desirable,  that 
f^]^^        <<    constable     exercise     his 
?2^»         official  powers,  than  a  crowd 
springs  up  as  if  by  magic. 
Everj-  meml^rof  that  crowd 
is  prepared  to  give  the  un- 
happy    '■  copper  "     enough 
advice   to   last   an   ordinary' 
stipendiary     magistrate     fur 
several  months.   If  you  know 
anything    at    all    .ilx)ut    the 
(]ii;iiitity  of  gratuitous  counsel 
wliit.li  these    fortunate    pur- 
veyors of  the  law  and  order 
of    London  are  expected  to 
provitie  daily,  you  will  begin 
to  uiKierst.ind  the  incredible 
nature  of  this  statement.     It 
is,  however,  less  untrue  than 
ty  of  liction. 


Wli 


pr- 


w.iilirig  at  iK.ine  tn  w]i..iii  yni  m.iy 
ilepiiu-  the  iiie\il;ible  in(lij;e~ti..ii  ?  One 
iiul,  nr  a  (inrni.  tlim-  i-,  no  dmibt  but 
tii.iT  IJK-  kiiU  will  beeqiMl  1-.  tile  t(i-k. 

His  siiKvritv  is  jlln-ethei- Mverwhehn- 
iug;  unr  wdl  vounii^l.mhl  jis  diMiiter- 
e:,lediies„  nulil  li.nji  i.^e  has  sh-mii  ynti 
il~  limits  at  the  exatt  pnim  where  the 
1,1^1  ehance  '>i  perM>nal  gain  ended. 
Truly  a  >;ieat  ;;itt  this,  and  one  wliith 


picked 


lid   be  so  is  one    of    the 

ems    of    the    British 

imnienl  that  a  police 

upcin   a  malefactor, 

1  though  he  have  this 


llie    diitv    of    eve 


pocket,    it 


sclf- 


re-|iectiiig  citi/eii  to  forthwith  chani- 
pii'ii  itie  victim  oi  the  law's  brutality. 
■■  I'.ne  thing!"  i^  the  mildest  remark 
|Hrinis>ible.  iiiid  the  greater  the  crime 
■  •i  the  cuij'rit  Uie  greater  will  be  the 
sDhiitiide  nf  the  street  to  make  excuse. 


Happv     indeed 
policet 


-et  air 


nig 


iwed  to  arrest  the 
ntider    no     hotter 
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tire    than    that   of    mere    verbal    com- 
ment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  more  platitudinous 
than  need  be,  bnt  the  London  pohceman 
is  the  most  wonderful  product  of  civili- 
sation which  the  world  has  yet  afforded. 
He  is  only  nut  humorous  because  so 
modest,  and  this  in  face  of  an  autocracy 
of  power  to  which  the  Mikado  himself 
can  oppose  no  parallel.  In  the  streets 
he  is  the  foreigner's  eternal  refnj^e,  and 
next  to  him  I  must  tind  that  object  of 
his  fostering  care — the  harmless  neces- 
sarj-  'bus.  The  'bus  may  not  seecn  a 
promising  i'lcld  for  one  who  seeks  the 
humorous.  Nevertheless,  and  provided 
always  that  the  observer  have  no  liowels 
for  the  sufteriiigs  of  a  fellow-passenger, 
I  adjudge  the  'Inis  to  be  a  fair  lield  for 
contemplation.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
clever  young  man  who  alters  the  new 
Spitting  Notices  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  to  —  •■  Passengers  are 
earnestly  reijuested  not  to  Sit  !  The 
practice  is  both  dangerous  and  offensive. 
—Department  of  Public  Wealth  "— 
which  is  not  the  worst  specimen  of 
this  low  form  of  wit.  The  chief  source 
of  amusement  lies,  however,  in  the  rela- 
tions of  one    "liire"   to   liis  neighbour. 


Witness  the  notorious  occasion  shown 
in  my  picture,  doubtless  with  a  spice  of 
that  exaggeration  which  is  the  only  basis 
of  real  caricature.  Observe  the  driver's 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  shag,  whose 
virtues  his  footboard  so  blatantly  lauds  ; 
the  cigiu-ette  and  cigar  of  the  two  nearer 
passengers.  Then  imagine  to  yourself 
the  feelings  of  those  into  whose  faces 
this  cloud  of  mixed  smoke  is  wafted 
back.  Again,  I  have  seen  the  end  of  an 
unquenched  match  fall  upon  the  ear  of  an 
inoffensive  old  gentleman  who  chanced 
to  be  passing,  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  The  consequences  were  tremen- 
dous, so  much  so  that  had  the  accident 
been  of  malice  prepense,  which  it  cer- 
tainly was  not,  they  wouki  have  more 
than  s;itistied  the  wildest  expectations 
of  the  rascally  perpetrator  of  the  "juke." 
Keinemher  that  I  presmne  to  oiler  no 
sort  of  excuse  for  the  carele^>sness  which 
can  bring  about  such  a  result.  None 
the  less  one  wonders  that  sueli  accidents 
do  not  more  often  occur,  while  a  specu- 
lative mind  may  picture  t<)  itself  that  the 
runaway  horses  of  which  the  daily  paper 
sometimes  has  gruesome  accounts  may 
have  been  started  by  some  such  hidden 


Tkc  'but  is  a  firamiiing  fiild  far  him  wha  mis  Ike  humerous. 
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CAPTAIN  RINGENBACH  was  in  a 
good  humour.  A  cold  January 
wind  jostled  his  beard,  but  he  smoked 
his  pipe  contentedly  as  he  reflected  on 
the  pleasures  of  life.  He  was  com- 
mander of  the  extreme  picket  thrown 
forward  by  the  German  force  occupy- 
ing the  village  of  Bagneux  towards  the 
shell-battered  fort  at  Montrouge,  most 
southerly  of  those  Parisian  bastions 
whose  mouths  of  tire  had  growled 
incessantly  four  melancholy  months. 

The  foggy  air  was  noisome  with  the 
fumes  of  sulphur,  the  snow  on  the 
ground  moiled  by  the  tilth  of  war  ;  yet 
Captain  Ringenbach  was  contented  with 
his  lot,  complaining  not  at  all  of  dis- 
comfort. Why  should  he  ?  Professional 
soldier  to  his  heart's  core,  he  was  in  his 
element.  He  had  played  his  part  in  the 
tragedy  from  the  very  commencement. 

The  tirst  F'renchman  to  break  cover  at 
Saarbriick  had  died  by  his  command  ; 
he  had  been  the  last  German  to  leave 
the  town  on  the  2nd  of  August  ;  he  was 
with  the  troops  that  returned  a  few  davs 
later  ;  he  had  swum  the  Meuse  with  a 
skirmishing  line  while  the  pontoons 
were  still  on  the  road  ;  he  had  been 
borne  down  by  the  rush  of  Marguerite's 
horsemen  at  Rezonville,  and  seen  his 
company  blown  away  by  the  mitrail- 
leuses at  Gravelotte  ;  then  he  marched 
south,  and  changed  his  shirt  for  the  tirst 
time  when  the  PVench  had  been  driven 
out  of  Sceaux  and  the  siege  of  Paris  had 
commenced.  Still  grimy  with  blood  and 
smoke,  he  had  been  presented  by  the 
Crown  Prince  with  the  Iron  Cross  (^n 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day's  slaughter 
round  Xogent. 

And  vn)\\  the  flame  of  war  was  tiicker- 
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ing  out,  and  the  captain  looked  fonvaid 
to  the  hard-earned  reward  of  his  senrices. 

Not  that  he  denied  vrar  to  be  its  own 
reward.  All  his  recoUections  of  tbe 
campaign  were  pleasant :  whether  he 
thought  of  the  thrill  of  combat,  of  the 
sweet  repose  after  a  hardly  won  stniggjei 
or  of  these  sweeter  joys  which  tahe  a 
sour  air  in  report.  Deeds  of  ^bry  and 
of  shame  were  alike  to  him,  agreeable 
experiences. 

But  withal  he  was  discreet,  yes,  veiy 
discreet,  he  flattered  himself.  And  so 
he  expected  other  reward  than  that 
which  he  had  looted. 

To-day  as  he  sat  by  his  camp  table, 
watching  the  distant  pu£fs  of  smoke,  and 
checking  the  number  of  detpnations  with 
the  aid  of  a  handsome  gold  chronometer 
which  had  never  come  with  him  from 
Crefeld,  he  saw  the  sentry  posted  two 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  him  bring  his 
rifle  to  the  '*  present."  The  words  of 
the  challenge  were  carried  him  by  the 
wind,  but  there  was  no  alarm,  it  was 
merely  a  returning  patrol. 

As  the  party  approached  Ringenbach 
saw  that  the  sergeant  and  his  five  men 
were  accompanied  by  two  peasants,  a 
man  and  a  woman.  The  former,  a 
swarthy  Meridional,  w<alked  with  scowl- 
ing face  ;  his  hands  were  tied  behind 
him,  a  necessary  precaution  Ringenbach 
judged  from  his  physique ;  the  woman 
clinging  t(^  him,  all  hair  and  tears,  was 
evidently  his  wife. 

Ringenbach  rested  the  hand  which 
held  his  |>ipe  on  the  table  as  the  squad 
stopped  in  front  of  him. 

'*  \\'hat  have  you  there,  Feld-webel  ?  " 
he  asked. 

*'  French  peasants  found  in  a  potato 
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<**► 


■y^<-c^-'~^ 


tWltl,  Hcrr  Hiuiptman/'     Tims  tlic  mt-  .ytMiit    Mmplv.    .iiui     i,lK-wcd     his    pijK- 

>;caiit.  a-;Lin, 

kin^oiikidi     diMiv.l    hi-i    tlimat     to         ■■n..ih.  H.-n-  ILuiptniair: "  .i>k.'d  lii- 

ri-ii(lLT  hi?.  Frc-iicli  afLiiit  lc<-;  j;iittiiial.  siib<>i(|iu,iU-.  \i-itli  ;i  i]in>li>.iiin.y  :^l.imi.-- 
Ihfii  tiiiiii'd  til  tlic  iii:ik'    pij-.ini-   ai.d  riK-  \vrd-   ^i-i'iufil   l<>  t..i.di  a  in-li 

said-  Jionl  in  lln'  iM|itaiii's   iiisiiic  ;  la-    -Imt 

"  Tit  cs  i-if-ii'ii.  ii\sl-,i-(:i^  y  his  .ylain'i-  ai   iIk'  wninaii    for    tlio    liM 

The  iiian's  ait-iwi-  \va>  a  iiiMnnsvllaMi.-  tiiiR-.     Slic  Im.1  pii-lK-t!  Ikt  hair  a-i.k- ; 

—it  had  been  iim'.I   by  a  iiio,f  iUmimus  Icirur  had  ilaiimii-<l  Iht  tcai-.     lUTfaiv 

Kn-iichnian  on  a  iivhl-  iiti|iiirlai]l  miM-  was  pivliv,  ii'lkvli'd  the  I'aplaiii,  and  m 

sion— it  is  mR|ii..lal>li-.     Il   iiritaU'd   iIr'  was  \ivv  li.una-.     lU-  eveii  coriihKka  s.. 

captain.  thoLi-;h  Jk'  wa^  t..-.   ilivcivft    l<>  al-i  \\\-n-  hii    Icet. 
show  it  in  liis  vi.-v.  Ik-  pullVd  at  In.  pipo  Inr  a  inoiiient, 

■■Slioot    them,"    hv    said    |.>    ihc    -cr-  then  >ani    - 

Xl).  J.l.l.       (■"clTU.lI  y,    Hl.l,i.  titi 
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**  Shoot  the  man  ;  you  can  let  the 
woman  go.'* 

**Good,  Herr  Hauptman,'*  answered 
the  feld-webel,  and  was  about  to  inarch 
the  condemned  away  when  the  woman 
shrieked,  and  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Ringenbach. 

*'*Vo;/,  lion!  Vans  allcz  Ic  tuer.  Nous 
lie  sommes  point  iVcspions,  Point  iVespions, 
monsieur^  point  tVcspions,  Xous  n\irons 
point  passt's  ros  ligncs,  Xons  nc  rations 
qu'aux  pommes  dc  tcrrc.  Pus  tucr^ 
monsieur y  pas  tuer^ 

Ringenbach  felt  her  touch  him.  He 
put  down  his  hand  to  push  her  away  :  it 
fell  upon  hers  and  found  it  soft.  He 
left  it  there  an  instant.  Fulling  ner- 
vously at  his  pipe,  he  glanced  at  the 
sergeant  from  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

**  Tu  venx  samcr  ton  wari :-' "  he  mur- 
mured at  last.  '*  Tn  as  quelqne  chose  a 
me  dire  /" 

Dazedly  the  woman  inclined  her  head. 
But  the  husband  had  also  heard,  and, 
struggling  to  free  himself  from  his 
captors,  cried — 

*' Mais     non  /  jamais/  j'aime     mienx* 
monrir.       Mens    iiioiirir    aiec    moi,      Ce 
coihon  la   se  trompe  f 

The  woman  took  no  notice.  '"Mais 
rile,  monsieur,''  was  all  she  said. 

Ringenbach   had  made  up  his  mind. 

It  was  indiscreet,  but  still  Rising 

from  the  chair  with  military  stiff ne-s,  he 
siiid  brusquely — 

**  This  woman  has  information.  Re- 
move the  man,  but   do  not   injure  him. 

IVesentlv  von  shall  have  my  instructions. 

(^     •» 
lO. 

The  sergeant,  preserving  a  serious  air 
in  the  j^esence  of  his  superior,  smiled 
grimly  as  he  forced  away  his  cursing 
prisoner. 

Ringenbach  meditatively  beat  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe.  Of  old  he  was 
nerv(»us  with  women,  and  tlie  pretty 
French  girl,  whose  looks  had  saved  her 
from  de.ith.  embarrassed  as  well  as 
pleased  him.  He  wished  he  spoke 
French  better,  and  tried  to  think  nf  a 
happy  phrase. 

'' je  t\time,"  was  the  most   nmiantic 


sentence  that  occurred  to   him,  sr)  he 
said  it. 

It  was  scarcely  apposite,  and  she  pre- 
tended not  to  understand.  Even  in  htr 
terror  she  took  advantage  of  her  sex.  and 
could  not  be  other  than  coquette. 

''Comment^  monsieur?'^  she  inquired 
innocently. 

For  answer  he  led  her  back  to  the 
house  where  were  his  quarters.  A  lx>nib 
had  wrecked  most  of  it ;  but  one  apart- 
ment, formerly  the  drawing-room,  wa-j 
uninjured,  and  in  it  the  captain  had 
made  himself  at  home. 

He  had  assembled  there  what  furni- 
ture he  wanted  from  the  other  rooms. 
A  dirty  camp  blanket  adorned  the  sofa : 
a  handsome  mahogany  table  had  on  it 
an  empty  champagne  bottle,  a  stemlcss 
glass,  and  a  Sevres  plate  containing  the 
remains  of  a  rabbit.  An  open  piano 
held  on  its  music-stand  the  well- 
thumbed  score  of  the  Elijah^  for  Rin- 
genbach, as  well  as  professional  warrior, 
was  a  nmsical  amateur.  Arms  and  belts 
and  boots  and  provision  tins  encumbered 
the  floor  ;  there  was  a  pot  of  mustard  on 
the  mantelshelf  ;  and  on  the  hearth  were 
burning  what  might  have  lieen  the  re- 
mains of  a  pne-Dien. 

**  Voila  un  offieier  prnssicn  ehez  Ini/' 
exclaimed  the  German  grandly.  Then 
sei/iug  her  roughlv  in  his  arms  he  added, 
''  Esinjieref''' 

.An  hour  later  the  guard  conducted  the 
Frenchman  and  his  wife  U)  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  (icrman  lines  and  set 
them  tree.  They  told  the  man  he  might 
go.  Me  made  no  answer,  good  or  kid  : 
he  seemed  not  to  hear  them.  Thev  saw 
him  standing  there  still  when  Ihey  re- 
turned to  camp,  but  they  troubled  no 
further  about  him,  for  the  rumour  was  * 
come  that  an  armistice  had  been  signed 
at  Versailles. 

Had  thev  watched  thev  would  ha\-e 
sei-n  a  veiv  lii(.le<)us  sight. 

WVre  the  tale  nt  peace  true  or  false, 
the  t'»rl  i»t*  M«»utr.>uue  yet  bellowed  war. 
In  th;it  (lirecti«)n  the  man  took  his  way, 
with  red  lace  and  hands.    Before  throw- 
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ing  down  the  stone  with  which  he  had 
ended  his  married  hfe,  he  had  glanced 
back  at  the  German  lines,  but  the  idea 
was  too  hopeless,  and  he  turned  sullenly 
away.  He  must  wait  for  the  next  sortie, 
then  he  would  deal  with  this  Prussian 
devil. 

He  strode  with  long  paces  towards 
the  outwork.  The  noise  of  war  bore 
comfort  to  him  ;  those  shells  wliich 
hurtled  overhead  carried  his  soul  with 
them.     The  sun  sank  in  dun  clouds  and 


growl,  and  not  Montrouge  only.  The 
cannon  thunder  near  and  far  had  lulled, 
had  died  away,  no  longer  was. 

The  man  stood  petrilied.  The  foul 
odour  of  decay  was  forgotten  in  the 
overpowering  thought  that  his  revenge 
had  escaped  him. 

Paris  had  fallen.     The  war  was  over. 

Desperately  he  flung  himself  upon  his 
knees. 

"  Hon  Dieu !  Je  vous  demanJe  la 
revanche"  he  cried  fiercely. 


".l/j«   DUu!    J,    fou<  Jfman.l 

smoke,  and  he  continued  his  way,  guided 
by  the  roar  of  the  cannon. 

Passing  through  a  deserted  farmyard 
he  drew  a  breath  which  sickened  him  : 
he  smelt  the  unburied  dea<i. 

A  week  ago  a  German  shell  had 
squelched  a  French  picket  on  the  spot 
which  he  occupied. 

He  wiis  scuttling  horror-stricken  from 
the  place  when  he  became  conscious  of 
an  odd  sensation  in  his  ear.  Certain 
vibrations  to  which  he  had  been  long 
accustomed  had  suddenly  come  to  an 
end.  .  .  .  Then  with  an  oath  he  realised 
the   fort   at   Montrouge   had   ceased  to 


la  rc-.-a.,J.cr    he  cried Ji,r.,ly. 

And  he  deemed  his  prayer  answered. 
for  his  hands  touched  the  festering  body 
of  a  soldier  ;  across  the  breast  lay  a 
chassepot.  His  fingers  glided  back  the 
lock  and  felt  the  breech. 

It  was  loaded. 

Yes  ;  the  war  was  over.  Montrouge 
had  ceased  tire  because  notice  of  the 
armistice  had  reached  the  commandant. 
By  morning  all  the  world  knew  it.  At 
dawn  Captain  Ringenbach  was  visited 
by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  neigh- 
bouring outpost. 

He  had  come  to  invite  him  to  early 
coffee.      Ringenbach,     wakened     from 
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dreams  of  snug  staff  appointments, 
throwing  the  blanket  on  the  floor, 
rose  from  his  couch.  He  pulled  on  - 
his  ammunition  boots,  and  cracked  a 
fresh  bottle  of  champagne,  which  he 
and  his  friend  drank  between  them, 
using  the  steniless  glass  by  turns.  Then 
they  came  out  into  the  cold  morning 
air. 

"  It  is  shorter  to  cut  across  the  open, 
instead  of  following  the  line  of  sentries," 
said  the  friend.  "  And  there  is  no  danger 
now  the  war  is  over." 

"No;  there   is    no   danger,"   agreed 


Ringenbach,  nvnn  as  »  biitleti 
in  the  heart. 

Startled  bj- the  report  the  olher  It 
round.     He  saw  Ringenbach  lyloi;  f 
his  face.     He  turned  him  over;  a 
blood  dribbled  from  hi^  nose  down  li 
beard. 

"  Donnenvfttcr  !    but    the 
is   a   capital   weapon  ! "   he  « 
He,  too,  was  professional  soldier  abon 

And  his  Words  wen;  the  epitaph  i 
Captain  Ririgeiibacli.  the  last  man  I 
meet  his  death  in  Uie  Franco-G 
War. 
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By  GERTIE  DE  S.  WEBSTER 


ALTHOUGH  the  lelntiitK^  of  tra- 
veller, soldier,  missionary,  and 
trader  may  have  rolibe<l  from  Wt-st  Cl'ii- 
traJ  Africa  much  of  the  mystiTV  surruutid- 
ing  its  environments,  barb  .tic  customs, 
habits,  and  rites,  still  it  apj^ears  thai  any 
fresh  details  concerning  happenitijis  on 
the  other  side  of  the  equator  are  always 
welcomed  by  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  men  and  things  which  have  never  been 
included  in  their  personal  uxperiences. 

The  British  Niger  Coast  IVotect orate, 
formerly  called  the  "  Oil  Rivers  Protec- 
torate,'' extending  from  the  lN)undaries 
of  Lagos  on  the  we»t  to  tlie  German 
Cameroon*  on  the  east — excepting  that 
portion  of  the  coast  from  Brass  Kiver  to 
Forcados,  near  the  mouth  of  the  lieuin 
River,  which  has  been  allotted  lo  the 
Royal  Niger  Comjiany  as  llieir  outlet  to 
the  sea — contains  the  trading  stations 
Old  Calabar,  Opobo.  New  Calabar,  and 
Bonny,  where  many  of  the  accompanying 
photographs  were  taken. 


Within  that  vast  Nigerian  area  of  at 
least  500,000  sijuare  miles,  many  dark 
and  gruesome  deeds  are  perpetrated, 
many  barbaric  and  grotesque  customs 
hold  llicir  infernal  sway,  notwithstan<iing 
the  energetic  eli'orts  of  the  lioyal  Niger 
Company's  otVicials,  who  are  conlinually 
waging  war  with  these  inhuman  practices. 

In  the  heart  of  that  far  fever-haunted 
land  where  the  glory  and  exuberance  of 
Nature  reign  triumphant,  the  restraining 
inHuence  of  most  elementary  manifesta- 
tions of  inherent  morality  or  virtue  appear 
entirely  absent.  It  is  as  if  the  deep, 
tangled  undergrowlhs  of  jungle,  the  intri- 
cate heights  of  palm  and  mangrove,  while 
jealously  guarding  the  abiding  powers 
of  lust  and  bloodshed,  also  combine  their 
efforts  towards  trying  to  exclude  any 
permanently  shining  light  of  civilisation. 

In  common  with  most  savage  races  it 
is  their  native  religion  which  proves 
responsible  for  the  crime  and  Ixirbaric 
customs  of  the  country. 
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Like  the  Fiji  devotionist,  who  believes 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  put  to  death 
his  sick  and  aged  relatives,  or  the 
fanatical  Chinee,  whose  belief  demands 
the  slaughter  of  all  female  babies,  so  the 
devout  follower  of  the  Ju-ju  creed  is 
gruesomely  inhuman  in  satisfying  the 
supposed  demands  of  his  supreme  deity. 

Fetishism,  or  Ju-jnism  as  it  is  more 
generally  called,  provides  practically  llie 
basis  for  every  native  superstition,  cere- 
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malter— it    is  Ju-juism  which  primarily 
claims  the  attention. 

The  temples  or  Ju-ju  houses  vary  in 
size  and  shape  from  small  mud  huts  to 
elalwrately  decorated  structures.  The 
one  shown  in  the  illustration  is  situated 
at  Kiofe,  a  small  trading  settlement 
near  Benin ;  it  is  artistically  painted 
and  inlaid  with  a  variety  of  symbohc 
signs.  The  "  black  "  grudges  no  time  or 
labour  expended  in  the  beautifying  of  his 


mony,  and  law  throughout  the  entire 
West  African  continent.  All  the  vices  of 
the  black  man,  his  few  distorted  virtues, 
his  vows,  his  sacrihcial  rites  and  weird 
idea«  concerning  virtue  and  purity — all 
emanate  from  the  conceived  edicts  of 
this  omnipotent  i dol at rously- worshipped 
Kod.  the  Great  Ju-ju. 

Thi;rLfure  in  dealing  cursorily  with 
Wist  Africa — that  is  to  say  neither  from 
anllinipDlugistic  or  ethnologistic  points 
rf  view,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
detsUliag  a    litth   pictorially   intoiesting 


place  of  worship,  and  the  most  treasured 
lengths  of  printed  cotton  or  gaudy  hand- 
kerchiefs— purchased  with  many  pounds 
worth  of  palm-oil  or  ivor^-  from  astute 
European  traders — are  cheerfully  sur- 
rendered for  the  draping  and  ornamen- 
tation of  Ihe  idol-laden  altars.  Ju-juism 
obtains  praclicatly  throughout  the  entire 
region  of  the  Niger  Delta,  though  the 
forms  of  demonstration,  sacrifice,  and 
observalioti  var>'  according  ta  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  kings  and  priests  of 
diverse  tribes. 
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At  Dahomey,  exteiiduif;  northwards  to 
U  distance  of  alxmt  i  JO  niiks  of  tin;  BiHlit 
uf   Benin,  there  is  a  sc-rius  of   annual 


I  MILS  IN  THE  J  I* 


festivities  called  the  "Cnstoms"  which 
take   place    about    OctoKr.    and    often 


last   for 

satunialia  there  is,  I: 
drinking,  shouting. 
dancing,  tomloni 
playing,  and  general 
displays  of  fanatical 
merrj'-nuiking,  an  ap- 
palling amount  of 
bluoc)  -  shedding,  tor- 
turous s;icrilice  of 
both  hnmaii  and 
animal  life. 

One  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme consists  in  Ilie 
king  demonstrating  hi>< 
personal  greatness  and 
power  to  invisibk- 
dwellers  in  the  spiHl- 
land  ;  his  metliod  ot 
evidencing  this  being 
carrietl  out  in  the  fcilliv 

First  of  all.  three  mei 


white  cotton  shirts  and  caps,  are  tied 
down  in  hiskets  together  with  an  alli- 
gator, a  cat,  and  a  hawk  and  then 
taken  on  to  a  high  sort  of  platform, 
where,  to  an  accompaniment  of  trium- 
phant yells  from  the  onlookers  and  a  <lin 
of  tom-tom  clashing,  they  are  paraded  np 
and  down  upon  the  heads  of  three 
Amazons.  The  king  then  makes  a 
speech  proclaiming  the  fact  that  these 
six  emissaries  from  the  hnman  and 
animal  world  will  travel  to  the  land  of 
spirits,  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  to 
the  iiihahitants  of  the  mystic  realms  for 
departed  souls,  the  greatness  of  his 
dominion  over  liiith  man  and  beast. 

The  conclusion  of  the  king's  speech  is 
the  signal  lor  the  three  baskets  with 
their  living  freight  U>  be  hurled  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd,  where  they  meet 
with  the  most  appalling  of  nnimagined 
deaths  from  the  hands  of  a  fanatically 
infuriatetl  savage  mob. 

This  hideous  ceremony,  notwithstand- 
ing many  hopeful  reports  to  the  contrary, 
is  also  practised  iu  Benin  and  several 
other  districts;  but  at  Yoruba,  Ashanfi, 
and  Mandingeii,  where  missionary  and 
Government  iiiihience  is  more  to  the 
fore,  it  has  been  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
abolished.     It  may  lie  reinecnbered  that. 


victims    who, 


after    being    dre>sed 


ne.\t  to  Hanssi  and  Mandrngen,  Ynruba 
is  the  most  general  medium  for  inter- 
course with  West  Africa,  and  the  Bible 
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hits-  been  tiaiisliittd  into  thai  language, 
which,  when  employed  conversationally, 
evidences  a  niaiked  tendency  towards 
monosyllabism,  produced,  as  in  the  Indo- 
Chiiieje  family,  by  a  certain  phonetic 
decay.  The  auditor  of  an  animated 
verbal  argument  carried  on  between  a 
concourse  of  Yoruba  natives  is  curiously 
reminded  of  a  series  of  unaccompanied 
Gregorian  chants.  There  are  many 
Christian  stations  at  Yorulw. 

Two  other  gruesome  festivals,  known 
as   Great   Atlai   and    Little   Adai,  were 


mockery  of  grim  state.  When  he  him- 
self had  in  turn  gone  to  join  this  royal 
court  of  boncj,  his  wives  evidenced  their 
grief  by  some  days  of  wailing  and  lamen- 
tation, after  which  they  proceeded  to 
establish  a  sort  of  civil  war  amongst  them- 
selves, at  the  conclusion  of  which  (heir 
ranks  were  frequently  lessened  lo  hulf 
the  numb^'rs. 

Among  other  and  less  drastic  methods 
of  mourning  there  is  a  custom  very 
generally  in  vogue  throughout  Nigeria 
wliich   compds    the    bereft  wives  and 


E   OCCASION. 


in  former  days  practically  peculiar  to 
Ashanti  and  the  ordering  of  its  king. 
These  fcla  succeeded  each  other  at 
interv^s  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four 
days,  and,  during  their  celebration, 
human  victims  were  often  immolated  to 
a  monstrous  extent.  At  Great  Adai  the 
king— who  generally  had  as  many  as 
3,300  wives,  a  quantity  of  them  being 
merely  relegated  to  the  duties  of  guards 
or  servants— visited  in  state  the  Imrial- 
ground  and  royal  m.iUM.Ienm  at  Bantaina, 
where  the  skeleton-,  of  his  predecessors, 
with  their  regal  crumbling  bones  linked 
by   bands    of  gold,'  sat    in    a    mouldy 


other  female  relatives  to  sit  on  the  floor 
of  the  room  in  which  the  departed  one 
breathed  liis  last.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  wash  until  the  allotted  time  of  grief- 
demonstration  is  over,  which  in  some 
tribes  extends  to  nearly  three  weeks; 
nor  are  they  permitted  to  change  their 
garments  during  this  period.  In  addition 
lo  these  temporary  inccmveniences  the 
wives  are  constrained  to  shave  their 
heads. 

It  is  slid  iH-lieved  by  the  chiefs  of  this 
couiitry  that  the  rank  of  departed  rela- 
tives, when  they  reach  their  destination, 
will  be  decided  by  the  number  of  attend- 
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ants  who  accompany  llieni  into  the 
re;ilms  of  Hercafia' ;  tlic  consequences 
of  this  credulity  are,  as  may  be  imaf^ined, 
pitiful  in  the  extreme,  particularly  if  the 
deceased  be  of  hi(;h  social  standing. 

The   kingly  despotism    before    men- 
tioned reaches  its  maximum  at   RtMiin, 
where,    among    his     100,000    or    more 
subjects,  not 
luld 
venture      to 
believe    that 
their  sove- 
reign  ever 
enacted  such 


reproduced  on  this  page  was  taken  from 
the  edge  of  the  pit  looking  downwards. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Benin  it  will 
be  interesting  to  touch  upon  pictures 
which  depict  some  weird  idols  to  be 
found  in  the  King  of  Benin's  Ju-ju 
house,  one  of  which  seems,  but  in  some 
terribly  grotesque  fashion,  to  evidence  a 
piteously  dis- 
-•  tor  ted  gnji>- 
iiig  after  the 
truth.  It 
strikes       the 


rally  stupefy 
their  victims  with  narcotic  druj's  before 
oltering  them  for  the  propitiation  of 
Minie  life-dvmanditig  heathen  deity. 

The  sacriliciai  horrors  of  Benin  were 
brought  very  forcibly  to  our  notice  when, 
on  pas-sinj;  through  the  city,  we  were 
shown  a  pit  of  immense  depth  entirely 
tilled  with  bleaching  human  bones — 
pallid  trophies  of  all  that  it  is  most 
appalling  to  lealise  1     The   photograph 


first     discovered     by     the     penjtle     of 
Portugal. 

L'akil>ar  ne.\C  presents  itself  to  our 
notice.  Tlicsoil  here  for  150  miles  from 
the  sea  i  >  purely  alluvial,  and  much  of 
the  interior  of  the  country  remains  still 
imexplored,  white  the  inland  tioundary 
is  v;igue.  Vegetalion  and  export  pro- 
ducts are  very  pri'lilic  in  thi>  division, 
and  a  llouristiing  trade  is  carried  on  in 
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bamboo,   ebony,   sugar,    pepper,   yams, 
plantains,  Indian  corn,  etc.,  etc. 

There  are  several  separate  tribes,  such 
as  the  Ibani,  Etik,  Ekoi,  Aqua,  and 
Okoyong,  who  are  practically  indepen- 
dent, all  speaking  different  languages. 
The  only  bond — principally  political — is 
the  Egbo  Secret  Society.  During  former 
times,  in  consequence  of  being  mi  addi- 
tional source  from  whicli  sprang  the 
fanaticism,  this  society  formed  an  inex- 
pressible curse  ;  bnt  of  late  years  it  has, 
to  an  extent,  served  a  good  purpose  in 
being  the  means  of  constitutional  dL'fence 
against  the  despotism  of  individual  kings. 
The  Calabar-bean  ov  plivsoslif^iiiii  rciit:- 
nosum,  which  is  a  leguniiiinus  plant 
somewhat  similar  lo  the  scarlet-runner, 
forms  a  detail  of  superstitions  interest. 
It  constitutes  the  E-ser-e  or  "  ordeal 
bean  "  of  the  negroes  of  Old  Calabar, 
being  administered  to  persons  accused 
of  witchcraft  and  crime.  The  con- 
demned man  eats  (he  poisonous  beau  ;  if 
he  dies  from  the  effects  of  his  dose  he  is 
deemed  guilty,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand. 
he  is  fortunate  enough  to  recover,  the 
verdict  of  innocence  is  pronounced  upon 
him.  Two  natives  desirous  of  settling 
some  knotty  point  of  dispute  will  fre- 
quently  tight  a  duel  by  means  of  break- 


ing a  bean 
in  half  and 
each  eating 
a  portion. 
Occasion  all  y 
bolh  com- 
batants have 
succnmbed 
totheeftecls 
of  their  own 
weapons ! 

Among  the 
terrors  of 
Bonny  there 


peasing  the 
wrath  of  the 
river-god, 
which  con- 
sists, or  used  to  consist — some  very 
recent  travellers  report  the  custom  to  be 
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now  abolished — in  the  siicriliLV  of  a  liglit- 
colourecl  copjwr  girl,  whose  hlooti  w:is 
required  to  mix  with  the  livei-wavcs, 
tliiw  making  a  huge  crimson  stain  on  llio 
muddy  waler  llowing  up  to  Hit-  banks, 
on  which  was  situated  the  temple  of  llic 
rivei-god,  Optimisliaitlyprvsnming  tliat 
the  report  is  correct  regarding  this  ce^ 
satioii  of  human  ulferings,  we  aie  un- 
happily certain  that  tlie  pr.ictiee,  witli  a 
hve  fowl  as  victim,  slill  nhl.iiiis. 

Before  enlirelv  dismissing  the  Nack 
side  <if  We^t  African,  Nigeri.ui,  and 
Ju-ju  practices,  for  ihe  hgliter  and  le>s 
saddening  views  of  existent  delail^.  it  is 
mournfully  inleicsting  lo  note  liie  cila- 
mities  attaching  to  the  f.ite  of  any 
women  who  have  been  nnforlunalc 
enough  to  bring  twins  into  the  worltl. 
The  worst  curse  whicli  it  is  po^Mble  to 
hurl  consists  of  the  upraising  of  two 
lingers  from  the  clenched  li>t  in  the  form 
of  a  V,  which  m;:,iiis,  ■  May  you  be  the 


mother  of  twins."  This  is  indeed  a  ter- 
rible anathema,  because  it  is  almost  a 
general  rule  throughout  Xigeria  that  a 
mother  of  twins  must  be  slaughtered, 
ind  also  her  children  with  her.  In  some 
districts,  however,  the  wom.m  is  allowed 
to  live,  hut  banishment  into  the  forest, 
where  she  must  spend  the  rest  of  her 
days  without  any  supplies  of  food  or 
drink,  and  exposed  to  the  vagaries  of 
cliniaiic  changes,  is  a  not  less  tragic  fate 
than  death  itself. 

In  all  towns  and  villages  there  is 
always  some  old  hag-like  slave  woman 
who-^e  sole  occupation  is  to  kill  the 
newly-born  twin  children,  which  she 
does  bv  t,iking  the  poor  little  ebonv 
intanls  bv  the  feet  and  by  the  kick  of 
the  neik  and  breaking  the  vcrUhns 
aero7,s  her  knees.  The  bodies  are  then 
thrown  into  die  thickest  r^ut  of  the 
jungle  lo  be  devoin-ed  by  wild  beasts. 

Having  dealt  largely  with  the  abuses 
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of  Ju-juism,  it  will  be  consoling  to  make 
a  few  reHections  regarding  its  uses, 
which,  as  many  a  traveller  and  trader 
could  testify,  are  numerous. 

The  Ju-ju  frequently  acts  the  part  of 
an  intangible  detective.  Supjiosing  that 
some  trader's  store  were  broken  into 
and  robbed  during  the  night,  and  when 
the  fever- weakened  white  man  presented 
himself  in  the  morning  at  his  place  of 
business    he   should    lind    many    of   his 


burst  and  be  scattered  to  the  far  ends 
of  the  earth  !  After  the  circulation 
of  such  a  threat  or  prophecy,  it  would 
be  surprising  to  note  the  inconceiv- 
ably short  space  of  time  that  would 
elapse  before  the  defrauded  trader 
would  once  more  be  possessed  of  his 
lost  property. 

It  is  good  for  the  black  siivage  to  have 
some  intangible  rod  of  terror  which 
holtis    more    alarming    possibilities  for 
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bales  of  cloth,  sacks  of  beads,  or  rolls 
of  gaudy  silk  a  minus  quantity,  the  police 
would,  possibly,  be  not  so  eiTectual  in 
finding  the  culprit  as  a  Ju-ju  priest,  who 
would  send  round  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that,  if  the  stolen  goods  were  not  im- 
mediately restored,  his  Ju-ju  would 
cause  the  marauders  to  become  in- 
Hated  with  m.iny  gallons  of  putrid  sea- 
water,  which  would  result  in  their  skins 
becoming  more  and  more  discoloured 
and  distended   till    finally  they  should 


him  than  even  the  white  man's  cow-hide 
whip  or  Mauser  gun  ! 

Many  of  the  Ju-ju  priests  are  par- 
ticularly intelligent  men.  They  will, 
with  the  greatest  courtesy,  explain  the 
theories  and  practises  of  their  religion 
if  any  mutual  linguistic  accomplishments 
render  sncli  a  course  possible. 

Among  the  various  marriage  customs 
one  in  vogue  at  J,-ickri  is  particularly 
primitive  and  original. 

The  happy  bridegroom   and   his  in- 
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tendinf!  brides — the  same  ceremony  is  arc  legally  man  and  wives,  their  vows 

frequently  utilised  for   the   bindinjj  of  being  supposed  to  have  been  bound  up 

one  huslxind  to  several  wives — meet  in  in  the  ball  of  wool  ! 

some   open   spot    accompanied    by   the  It   is   very    customary  for  a  chief   fo 

various  relatives  of  both  parties.     After  reward  a  slave  who  has  rcn(Iere<l  him 

a  due  amount  of  vocal,  instrumental,  and  any  special   service   by  the  gift  of   his 


gastronomic  demonstrations  they  repair 
to  the  spot  selected  for  the  necesrviry 
formalities,  where  is  discn\ered  a  slave 
holding  a  skein  of  wool. 

The  brides  then  become  seated,  the 
bridegroom  remaining  standing,  while 
the  skein  of  wool  is  slowly  uiiwnnd,  al 
the  conclusion  of  which  ceremony  tliev 


daughter's  hand  in  muniage.  irl■e^Jll■l■live 
of  the  fact  as  to  wiiethcr  the  pioeiil 
may  be  a  desiialile  one  lo  the  retipieiil. 
One  of  the  iliu^^rations  shows  Chief 
William  Urown  of  Hoiiny.  with  hi>  wife, 
daughter,  and  valued  slave,  wlm.  it  will 
be  iiotiL-ed.  is  weariiig  a  stntw  hat  iu 
honour  of  the  occasion  ;  while  the  biide. 
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upon  whose  shining  shoulder  his  hand 
affectionately  rests,  is  unusually  extensive 
in  her  decorations. 

Chief  Lulu  Braid,  in  "church-parade 
costume,"  evidences  in  his  raiment  the 
excellent  bargaining  qualities  of  the  Euro- 
pean trader  settled  in  West  Africa.  The 
material  of  which  this  stylish  suit  is  made 
was  worth  something  under  sixpence  a 
yard,  not  more  than  lo  yards  at  the 
outside  being  required  to  clothe  the 
duskiness  of  his  stalwart  frame.     Poor 


Lulu  Braid  paid  for  this  garment  to  the 
extent  of  ;^20  worth  of  palm-oil !  How- 
ever, contentment  beams  upon  his  ebon 
face ;  and,  after  all,  the  white  man's 
gain  was  not  exactly  the  black  man's 
loss.  Perhaps  the  smoking-cap  v^^as 
thrown  in  with  the  bargain  ! 

Another  photograph  represents  King 
Tofa's  Court  at  Porto  Novo,  the  members 
of  which  delightedly  fell  in  with  the  plan 
of  symmetrical  grouping  for  photographic 
purposes. 


jfe^.. 
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VAGABUNDUS 

By  FLORENCE  HAYLLAR 

MOONLESS  night  upon  the  wold, 
Breath  of  north  wind  bitter  cold, 
Smell  of  sheep  in  sheltering  fold, 
When  the  summer  flowers  are  dead. 
Tangled  hedgerow-grasses  dry — 
Empty  nests  in  tree-tops  high — 
Darkling  lanes  where  none  goes  by — 
For  the  summer  hours  are  sped. 

Strike  thy  tent  and  farther  roam, 
Winter's  sorrow,  summer's  heat — 
All  is  good  thy  wanderings  meet — 
All  the  wide  world  is  thy  home. 


Dear  the  moonless  night  shall  be. 
And  the  silence  dear  to  thee, 
Where  the  frostbound  empty  lea 
Dreams  of  haunting  summers  fled  ! 
Dear  the  paths  by  men  forsaken, 
Dear  the  forest  tempest-shaken, 
Dear  the  withered  heath  and  bracken. 
Withered,  for  the  summer's  dead  ! 

Strike  thy  tent  and  farther  roam  ! 
Winters  drear  and  summers  sweet- 
All  is  good  thy  wanderings  meet — 
All  the  wide  world  is  thy  home. 


THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  CONQUERORS 


By  VIRGINIA  BLANCHARD 


WHEN  William  of  Normandy  came 
over  with  his  barons  and  annexed 
the  island  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  his  fore- 
fathers had  previously  acquired  certain 
other  islands  now  belonging  to  England 
which  had  been  a  part  of  the  mainland 
of  Normandy  before  the  hungry  sea 
gnawed  off  the  marshes  that  connected 
them  with  the  coast  of  France. 

In  the  light  of  this  fact — which  we  are 
apt  to  forget  in  view  of  later  events  in 
history — when  the  people  of  those  islands 
naively  remind  us  that  they  w-ere  never 
conquered  but  were  themselves  the 
conquerors,  the  statement,  which  is  likely 
to  strike  us  as  humorous  at  first,  becomes 
simply  picturesque. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  through  nine 
hundred  years  of  passionate  loyalty  to 
the  Crown,  these  people  have  kept  the 
memory  of  Old  Normandy  a  living 
flame,  and  to-day  their  life  is  a  startling 
paradox  of  Norman  sentiment  and  British 
patriotism. 

The  early  inhabitants  —  before  the 
Normans — it  is  said,  were  Britons,  but 
there  is  little  authentic  history  of  those 
far-off  days.  Except  for  the  Druidical 
stones  and  the  ruins  which  are  supposed 
to  be  Caesar's  forts,  historical  monuments 
date  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
Of  these  there  are  many,  considering  the 
small  area  they  occupy.  From  the  days 
when  the  Druids  worshipped  and  sacri- 
ficed with  mystic  rites  in  their  symboHcal 
temples  on  the  hill-tops  of  Samares, 
through  the  succeeding  ages  of  Roman 
warriors,  Norman  barons,  and  English 
governors,  to  the  present  prosaic  age  of 
the  electric  tram  and  railway,  history 
has  left  its  seal,  and  often  upon  scenes 
of  wonderful  natural  beauty.  To  these 
interests  are  added  glorious  days  of 
golden   sunshine,  blue   waters,  and   an 


atmosphere  laden  with  the  scent  of 
flowers. 

One  every  side  one  meets  with  that 
mixture  of  French  and  English  customs 
which  gives  the  peculiarly  piquante 
flavour  to  existence  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  In  Guernsey  one  receives  francs 
and  sous  in  exchange  for  sovereigns,  as 
well  as  the  Guernsey  Double  (which  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  penny),  and  one 
hears  as  much  French  spoken  as  English. 
In  all  the  islands  (in  the  Courts  of  British 
dominions  !)  cases  are  tried  by  the  old 
Norman  law,  while  the  proceedings  are 
conducted  in  French.  Recently  English 
or  French  has  been  optional,  and  the 
business  of  the  Courts  proceeds  quite 
smoothly  in  lirst  one  and  then  the  other 
language.  The  ancient  law  which  deals 
with  trespass  on  or  against  property  is 
called  the  Clamciir  de  Haro,  and  is  said 
to  be  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  Ro,  or 
Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  aggrieved 
goes  before  the  Court,  and  on  his  knee 
cries  out,  ^^  Haro !  Harof  a  Vaide^  mon 
Prince,  on  me  fail  tori  I '' 

The  Castle  of  Mont  Orgueil,  in  Jersey, 
is  the  verv  concentration  of  the  romance 
of  this  romantic  island.  Situated  upon 
a  rocky  promontory,  rising  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  it  looms  dark,  solemn, 
impressive,  and  picturesque  above  all 
the  surrounding  villages  and  beautiful 
bays.  There  is  an  ivy- covered  bell- 
tower  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  the 
ruins  of  what  is  called  Caesar's  Fort, 
w'hich  at  any  rate  is  of  much  earlier 
date  than  the  Castle  which  was  begun 
in  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  bits  of  ruin  is  that  of 
a  tow^er  formed  of  natural  rock  and 
masonry  which  belongs  to  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  Castle  is  in  ruins  now,  and  the 
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public  may  wander  at  will  among  its 
crumbling  walls  and  ramparts.  An 
obliging  warder  will  show  its  dim, 
dreadful  cells,  its  dark,  rock  -  hewn 
chambers  and  crypt,  and  its  black, 
bottomless-looking  well.  It  was  in  these 
cells  that  unfortunate  prisoners  ate  their 
hearts  out  with  grief  (though  history 
records  of  at  least  one  that  he  spent  the 
time  "  in  perpetrating  tiresome  verses  "), 
while  they  prayed  for  an  opportunity  to 
escape  ;  it  was  from  this  beam  near  one 
of  the  fine  old  Norman  arches  that  they 
were  hanged,  and  I  do  not  know  if  they 
were  honoured  with  burial  in  that  silent 
crypt,  or  if  they  found  their  last  resting- 
place  in  the  friendly  deep  below.  High 
above  are  great  chambers,  which  were 
rude  but  stately  dwelling-rooms  for  the 
Royal  governors 

It  was  to  Mont  Orgueil  Castle  that  the 
''PhiHp  D'Avranches"  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker's  romance,  **  The  Battle  of  the 
Strong,"  brought  the  unhappy  Countess, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  real  Philip — 
the  PhiHp  D'Auvergne  of  history — 
dwelt  when  he  was  governor. 

Despite  the  historical  interest  of 
Elizabeth  Castle,  which  is  built  on  an 
island  of  rock  in  the  harbour  of  St. 
Heller,  it  is  picturesque  only  at  night 
with  the  August  moon  edging  its  walls 
and  towers  with  a  rim  of  silver  light,  and 
the  tide  high  in  the  foreground.  In  the 
searching  glare  of  daylight  it  is  marred 
by  the  hideous  modern  barracks  with 
which,  for  utilitarian  purposes,  the 
Government  has  spoiled  this  old,  his- 
toric castle.  St.  Helicr,  the  town, 
owes  its  name  to  the  monastery  which 
once  occupied  the  site  of  Elizabeth 
Castle. 

To  walk  in  the  lovely  valleys  of  Jersey 
is  to  spend  a  quiet  time  in  dim,  sweet 
shade,  broken  now  and  then  by  a  wide 
horizon  of  sparkling  blue.  These  bright 
pictures  of  the  sea  come  upon  one 
suddenly  between  the  steep  descending 
lines  of  rugged  gorges,  as  one  emerges 
from  the  grey  solitude  of  a  lane.  Turn- 
ing inlaiid  from  St.  Aubin  and  St. 
Brelade's,  the  old  Norman  church,  the 


sea  is  left  behind,  while  grey  stone 
cottages,  with  thatched  roofs  and  brilliant 
patches  of  geraniums  in  the  windows 
and  gardens,  humanise  the  valley  scenery. 
Those  famous  soft  -  eyed  cows  are 
tethered  in  their  pastures,  and  gaze 
lovingly  into  the  eye  of  the  kodak  at 
a  successful  shot.  One  of  the  most  in- 
congruous and  laughable  sights  I  ever 
saw — one  late  evening  when  the  valleys 
were  particularly  lovely — was  the  spec- 
tacle of  five  beautiful  "  Jerseys,"  as  they 
were  being  milked,  gazing  with  gentle 
curiosity  into  i\ve  kodaks  operated  by  as 
many  excited  tourists,  while  bringing  up 
the  rear  was  a  flying  procession  of 
envious  "  artists  "  who  were  also  trying 
to  get  in  a  shot. 

Leaving  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
these  valley  pastures  to  ruminate  on  the 
vanity  of  human  ambition — ^for  I  am 
sure  they  are  fatalists,  those  Jersey 
cows  ! — we  come  again  to  the  sea  on 
the  other  side.  Here  the  great  black 
cliffs  brace  themselves  against  the  assail- 
ing ocean  and  rise  strong  and  fierce 
and  cruel  in  wild,  irregular  outHne 
against  the  sky.  Above  they  give  no 
hint  of  the  awful  cavities  in  their  Titan 
sides  where,  since  time  immemorial,  the 
sea  has  preyed  each  day. 

A  foreign  note  is  sometimes  added  to 
the  already  foreign  air  of  Jersey  by  the 
presence  of  the  Breton  peasant  in  the 
national  costume,  but  the  Jerseyaise 
wears  nc;  head-dress,  except  the  old 
ones,  who  frame  their  gentle,  wrinkled 
faces  in  a  black,  tight-fitting  cap,  with  a 
full  ruche  of  worsted  all  around.  Often 
these  old  women — and  there  are  many 
of  them,  for  people  seem  to  attain  a 
great  age  in  the  islands — are  fine  and 
interesting  types.  The  old  soul  who  sat 
for  the  accompanying  sketch — after  her 
vanity  had  yielded  to  persuasion — I 
think  had  not  been  so  flattered  with 
feminine  pride  for  thirty  or  more  years  ! 

The  docks  and  wharves  and  marine 
terraces  are  filled  with  fine,  strong  types, 
old  and  young  men,  but  Peter  was  my 
favourite. 

Peter  is  a  tyrant  by  the  side  of  whom 
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\ero  might   have   paled  with   iinperJHt 

spiitteis  and  a  chorus  of    shrieks  fiom 

envy.     His    dominions    arc    small,   Imt 

her  compaincin,..  Peter  haul>  the  lovely 

within  their  restricted  area  lie  is  absulnte. 

dajusel  out  by  the  hair  ol  lier  head,  and 

He   sits  all  day  in  the  sunshine  of  the 

delivers  a  >hort  but  ttleciive  address  on 

ladies'     bathing     pavilion,     his     white. 

the  superlative  lnolishnessol  the  graceful 

nautical  cap   pulled  over   his  old   sea- 

;>ex.     Inuiunie    to    briiie,    (ears   do    not 

face,  while  he  pull's  al  his  pipe,  issms 

nii>ve    liini.     There   is  that  in    his    face 

his   commands    and    ilKhll^e^    in    ri'lin- 

which  tell>  v.iii  he  lias  Ling  ag<.  cnme  to 

spection  whieh  covers  seventy  year>. 

delinite  and  uiialterabk- '.pniion^  regard- 

When the  sea-nymphs  ariive  clurinj' 

ing  Wnnuni.  and  il  yuii   are  a  woman, 

bathing  hours,  he  goes  down  and  takes 

vanitv  williholds  you  fr()m  curiosity  as 

his  place  in  the  skilf,  and  w.iits  calmly 

to  his  particular  opinions. 

for  the  accident  he  is  there  to  avert. 

Thnugh  Jersev  has  its  Mont  Orgueil. 

When  a  venturesome  nymph  gets  heyorid 

its    Plemont    eaves    and    lovelv    valleys. 

her  depth,  and  there  is  the   iiieviiable 

Guernsey  has  its  St.   Peter   Port.     It'  is 

struggle,  accompanied    hy    gasps    arul 

built  on  the  ^.ide  of  a  clitY.  and  rises  tier 

No.  3J3.    February,  njoj. 

nn 
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upon  tier  of  tall,  narrow  )ious£Sj.  high 
above  the  docks  which  circle  the  harbour. 
Certainly  for  quaint ness  and  natural 
beauty,  and  the  charm  that  a  foreign  air 
lends  to  anything,  St.  Peter  Port  leaves 
St.  Heiier  leaning  heavily  upon  her 
props  of  historical  association,  conveni- 
ence, and  accessibility. 

The   little    old    narrow  streets  of  St. 


Here  and  there,  at  the  turnings  in  these 
masked  thoroughfares,  is  an  old-fashioned 
bracket  lamp  which  lights  the  evening 
pedestrian  on  his  way  to  another  turning 
or  up  another  flight  of  tortuous  stairs. 

It  is  all  so  mysterious  ;  you  might 
meet  anything — man  or  beast  or  gnome 
— without  surprise.  You  even  suspect 
that  the   man  in  conventional   llannels 


Peter  Port,  which  wind  up  and  down 
and  in  and  out  between  its  terraced 
dwellings  by  means  of  long  flights  of 
slune  steps,  have  more  the  appearance 
of  subterranean  passages  than  of  ordinary 
streets,  for  on  either  side  of  these  narrow 
stone  lanes  rise  high  walls  of  slonc  with 
only    an    occasional    arched    doorway. 


coming  the  other  way  is  Sinbad  home 
from  a  voyage,  and  that  his  pockets  are 
tilled  wilh  precious  stones  brought  up 
from  the  caverns  of  the  deep.  If  your 
particular  little  street  leads  to  that  stone 
halcdiiv  which  looks  over  the  harbour. 
Castle  Cornet  and  the  distant  islands  of 
Herm    and    Jetlion    and    Sark,  and   the 
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lights  are  lighted  on  the  long  piers  of 
the  harbour,  the  enchantment  will  be 
complete. 

Nothing,  I  think,  will  ever  spoil  the 
charm  of  the  people  of  Guernsey.  For 
even  in  the  market— that  fine  old  build- 
ing filled  wilh  brilliant  stalls  of  fruits 
and  Howers,  as  well  as  the  more  prosaic 
reijuirements  of  living  —  and  on  the 
docks,  where  one  would  naturally  look 
for  the  least  rdinenieiit,  they  have  a 
gentleness  and  courtesy  and  pride  which 
one  rarely  finds  in  the  sanii;  class  else- 
where. 

It  was  in  the  market  that  we  found 
the  little  old  man  in  the  black  stock 
who,  after  much  persuiision,  consented 
to  sit  for  us.  It  takes  untiring  patience 
and  much  diplomacy 
to  overcome  the  sus- 
picion with  which  the 
people  of  the  islands 
regard  the  noble  ait 
of  portraiture.  At 
the  appointed  time 
this  little  old  man 
arrived,  escorted  by 
his  wife  and  his  wife's 
sister ;  they  delivere<l 
him  up  with  much 
trepidation,  and  many 
urgent  appeals  for  his 
prompt  and  safe 
return.  They  spoke 
a  patois  which  was 
neither  French  nor 
English,  but  an  ille- 
gitimate offspring  of 
both.  At  the  end  of 
the  hour  the  old  man 
offered  to  stay  longer ; 
we  were  surprised  at 
his  courage,  and  fear- 
ing the  consequence 
of  this  revolt  from 
feminine  authority, 
we  sent  him  back  to 
his  femme  for  proper 
permission.  He 
returned,  chuckling 
triumphantly,  and 
with     a     gleam     of 


recklessness  in  his  eye  explained  in 
his  thin,  cracked  patois  that  "the  old 
women"  had  gone  home  from  the 
market,  and  he  would  stay  as  long  as  he 
chose. 

With  Mr.  Beggs  our  efforts  met  with 
humiliating  defeat.  We  pursncd  him 
for  days  with  all  llie  persuasion  of  money 
and  flattery,  but  he  was  a  man  without 
price.  He  was  an  old  se[i-dog  who  hung 
about  Albert  I'ier  looking  out  for  odd 
jobs,  seeing  that  his  time  for  active 
service  at  sea  was  long  passe<l.  But 
thougli  he  was  glad  of  a  few  shillings 
for  hard  labour  on  tile  docks,  he  refused 
the  most  extravagant  offers  for  a  sitting. 

■'  N'aw,"  lie  would  say,  "  'tain't  no  use, 
I'm  too  old  for  lIuU — now,  when  1  was  a 
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youtij;  man" — we  did  not  tell  him  \vc 
should  probably  not  have  found  him  so 
interestinj*  then.  When  threatened  with 
a  camera  he  took  shelter  in  a  neighbour- 
ing rcx:k,  his  blue  sea  eyes  twinkhng 
under  his  long,  white  hair. 

"  All  right,"  I  threatened,  "  if  you  will 
not  lei  me  have  your  picture  I  shall 
write  about  you  ;  "  and  my  regret  is  that 
I  fear  Mr.  Beggs  does  not  include  the 
Public  Library  in  his  days,  and  he  will 
never  know  of  my  revenge. 

If  more  people  go  to  Jersey, than  to 
(luernsey,  I  believe  it  is  l>ecause  of  [he 
ruggedness  and  inaccessibility  of  the 
smaller  island.  Tn  ride  or  drive  jeopar- 
dises one's  chance  for  heaven — for  it 
is  a  callous  soul  that  is  indifferent  to 
his  beast — and  to  walk  certainly  puts  a 
strain    upon    that   abused   organ   which 


nature  has  mad«  tfie  seat  of  life  and 
popular  prejudice-the  centre  of  so  many 
other  things. 

There  are  only  two  solutions  to  the 
difficulty  :  one  is  the  donke>',  and  the 
other  is  a  more  modern  and  less  pic- 
turesque invention — a  system  of  elevators 
and  trams. 

While  the  inland  scenery  of  Guernsey 
has  been  marred  by  the  greenhouses 
— those  glass  vineyards  which  display 
within  a  canopy  of  rich  purple  in  a  vista 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see — the  south 
coast,  which  is  wild  and  beautiful,  is 
still  unspoiled.  There  is  Saint's  Bay, 
where  one  might  remain  a  not  unwilling 
prisoner  for  life  among  the  purple  chffs 
and  golden  sohCude. 

About  six  miles  "  sou'-east "  from 
Guernsey,  like  an  amethyst  on  the 
bosom  of  the  sea,  lies  the  island  of  Sark. 
From  this  distance  it  is  a  beautiful  and 
alluring  enchantress  of  the  seas.  But 
these  feminine  characteristics  are  an 
illusion  borrowed  from  the  misty  atmo- 
sphere, for  in  reahty  there  is  something 
so  grim  and  terrible,  so  fierce  and 
sinister  in  the  aspect  of  Sark,  that  the 
beholder  is  filled  with  awe  as  he  steers 
into  that  strange,  wild  harbour.  This 
little  shallow  haven  is  hugged  close  (o 
its  mighty  sides,  the  green  waters 
remarkably  transparent,  the  magnificent 
walls  of  granite  rising  perpendicular  to 
a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  above. 
Thcit  is  always  danger  and  uncertainly 
attending  the  landing,  and  in  bad 
weather  even  the  Vxildest  seamen  do  not 
attempt  to  put  in  there  where  those 
terrible  currents  meet  in  the  narrow 
passages  of  the  channel  to  wrestle  and 
grapple  like  giants. 

S;uk  has  many  sides,  and  like  all  stern 
things  it  has  its  gentle  moods.  Having 
once  scaled  its  black  heights  we  find  a 
tatilelaiid  of  gentle  hills  and  quiet 
valleys,  pastures  golden  with  the  fur/e- 
blossom,  peaceful  lanes,  and  picturesque 
cottages  of  grey  stone  and  thatch.  The 
ocean  lashing  the  defending  cliffs  below 
makes  oiilv  a  far-off  moan. 
Sark    is    an     enchanted    i^and,    an 
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Arabian  Nights'  abode  of  fairies  and 
hobgoblins  and  wild  sea- things.  It  is 
old  and  isolated  and  self-reliant.  Its 
little  hamlets  of  grey  stone  cottages  are 
habited  by  tisher-folk  as  strong  and 
rough  and  independent  as  the  sea 
itself.  The  Seigneur  is  the  governor 
with  feudal  privileges,  and  the  laws 
date  back  before  Hastings  to  the  old,  old 
Norman  days  of  Rollo. 

To  the  inaccessibility,  the  malevolence 
of  its  seas,  and  the  restricted  area  of  this 
little  island  is  due  that  splendid  isolation 
and  freedom  from  the  invading  hordes 
which  the  few  fortunate  summer 
residents  enjoy.  It  is  true  that  the  little 
steamers  which  ply  between  Sark  and 


the  other  islands  of  the  Channel  in  fair 
weather,  bring  swarms  of  tourists,  but 
the  accommodations  are  so  limited  that 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  quarters  at  the 
hotels  sometimes  six  months  or  a  year 
in  advance.  Therefore  it  is  impossible 
for  the  day  excursioriist  to  linger  in  the 
lovely  vales,  on  the  wild  cliffs,  or  in  the 
hideous  caves,  beyond  the  w^arning 
whistle  of  the  steamers.  The  resident 
who  possesses  that  rare  and  coveted 
privilege — a  bed — smiles  in  selfish 
satisfaction  as  the  little  boat  with  its 
burden  of  insatiable  kodakers  slips  out 
from  under  those  awesome  cliffs  and 
grows  ever  smaller  as  it  heads  towards 
the  setting  sun. 


TO    KITTY 

By  ANGELA  HOPE 

IT'S  the  plague  o'  mc  life  ye  are,  Kitty,  dear  Kitty, 
For  whin  I  would  call  ye  me  beautiful  shtar, 
**  An'  am  I  a  shtar?"  it's  yer  quick  tongue  that  answers, 
**  Why  it's  miles  thin  above  ye,  och  iver  so  far !  " 

It's  the  light  o'  me  life  ye  are,  Kitty,  dear  Kitty, 
Whin  I  look  on  the  ocean  an'  call  ye  me  pearl. 
Sez  you,  "  Is  it  wather  that's  taken  yer  likin'  ? 
Ye'll  git  plenty  nate,  fishin'  there  for  a  girl.'' 

It's  the  love  o'  me  life  ye  are,  Kitty,  dear  Kitty, 

An'  still  whin  I  call  ye  me  treasure  of  gould, 

"  Is  it  gould  that  I  am  ?  "  sez  you,  *'  shure  that  wants  gitlin' 

An'  care  in  the  kapin'  as  well,  so  I'm  tould." 


It's  me  Queen  that  ye've  always  been,  Kitty,  dear  Kilty, 
An'  slapin',  an'  wakin',  me  thoughts  are  wid  you, 
So  now  thin  for  better  or  worse  will  ye  take  me  ? 
Is  yer  tongue  for  once  silent  ?    Yer  lips,  dear,  will  do  I 
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"  E  schaste  bielo  tak  vozmojino  ! 
Tak  blisko  .  .  ."— Poucshkine 
(Eitgciiv  Ooncguiuc). 


<i 


And  happiness  was  so  possible, 
So  near !  .  .  ." 


CHAPTER  V 

ALICE  could  not  sleep  that  night. 
Every  time  she  closed  her  eyes 
the  thought  of  Dmitri  thrilled  her  into 
wakefulness.  The  small  room  stifled 
her.  Putting  on  her  dressing-goWn  and 
throwing  a  shawl  over  her  head  and 
shoulders,  she  passed  through  the  bars 
of  her  window  into  the  garden.  The 
watch-dog  sprang  up  with  a  bark  as  she 
approached,  and  fawned  upon  her  as 
she  called  him  by  his  name.  She  went 
as  far  as  the  barrier  of  wild  flowers  and 
glanced  across  the  vineyards  to  his 
home.  A  light  shone  among  the  foliage 
like  a  low,  swinging,  crimson  star.  She 
smiled.  He  was  wakeful  also  and 
thinking  of  her.  Slowly  she  approached 
a  group  of  chestnuts  where  the  hammock 
was  hung  and  balancing  herself  in  it 
half  dreamed,  half  thought  of  the  change 
that  had  come  into  her  life. 

*'  You  do  not  understand  love  ! " 
Andre  had  flung  into  those  words  all 
the  scorn  of  his  little  nature.  She  was 
glad  that  he  had  spoken  truly.  Five 
years  ago  she  had  not  understood.  Her 
heart,  her  very  life  had  been  veiled. 
She  had  had  intuitions,  vague  dreams, 
and  then  the  chill  fear  that  life  held 
nothing  wonderful  in  store  after  all — 
that  the  succeeding  years  would  be  as 
the  years  that  had  been  except  that  she 
would  grow  older.  **  When  I  am  grown 
up  ! "  As  a  child  the  words  had  evoked 
confused  visions  of  wonder  and  mystery. 
When  she  had  finished  her  education 
she  had  been  retained  in  the  same  school 
as  teacher  for  the  lowest  class.    Teacher 
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and  nursemaid  in  reality,  for  she  looked 
after  the  little  ones'  toilettes  and  ward- 
robes, took  them  for  walks,  and  amused 
them  out  of  school  hours.  Her  only 
relations  were  two  maiden  aunts  who 
lived  on  a  scanty  annuity,  and  an  uncle 
who  had  left  England  for  the  colonies 
years  ago.  She  was  **  grown  up,''  and 
the  wonder  had  resolved  itself  into 
drudgery.  All  the  ardour  of  her  eighteen 
years  revolted  against  the  monotony  of 
her  life.  She  joined  a  foreign  agency 
and  so  obtained  a  place  in  Russia.  Her 
schoolmistress  threw  up  her  hands  in 
vain  horror  when  she  heard  of  the  girl's 
intention.  But  Alice  was  not  to  be 
turned  from  her  purpose.  Anything 
would  be  better  than  her  present  life. 

In  Odessa  she  had  been  forced  to 
regard  realities.  She  had  known 
struggle  and  insult,  disillusion,  despair, 
fatigue,  loneliness  inexpressible,  almost 
loss  of  hope.  Those  years  had  ripened 
her  heart  and  character  without  de- 
stroying her  inextinguishable  freshness 
of  mind  and  soul,  the  freshness  of  a 
spring  which  is  for  ever  pure  at  the 
source  no  matter  over  what  ground  it 
flows. 

Now  the  loneliness  of  life's  struggle 
was  over.  Whatever  the  future  held  of 
sad  or  difficult  would  not  be  faced  alone. 
The  thought  was  overwhelming  for  this 
solitary  girl.  Dmitri  was  rich.  She  had 
heard  so  from  many  quarters.  She  had 
no  more  longing  after  an  ostentatious 
lift*  than  he  had,  but  it  was  pleasant  to 
think  that  she  would  be  lifted  above 
sordid  cares,  and  able  to  help  others. 

**  I    will    order   all   the   best    English 
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magazines  and  the  newest  books,"  she 
thought,  recaUing  the  months  she  had 
passed  without  Enghsh  news.  Odessa 
possesses  a  public  library  which  sub- 
scribes to  a  few  English  papers,  but  she 
had  not  always  hved  there. 

•*  I  will  tr>'  to  make  friends  with  some 
of  the  poor  girls  who  leave  their  own 
country,  and  so  often  struggle  alone  as  I 
did  in  Odessa.  I  know  how  many  of 
them  end.     Perhaps  I  can  save  some." 

Her  eyes  closed  and  she  slept  to 
dream  of  Dmitri. 

The  next  day  a  fierce,  short  thunder- 
storm rendered  it  impossible  to  go  to 
the  tennis  club.  All  the  evening  Alice 
expected  a  letter  from  Dmitri,  and  tried 
not  to  feel  hurt  by  his  silence. 

She  was  a  late  arrival  on  the  court  the 
following  evening.  Vera  Goraieva  had 
driven  into  town  on  a  shopping  expe- 
dition and  had  detained  her  at  the 
draper's,  asking  her  advice  about  muslins 
and  silks  till  the  girl's  patience  almost 
gave  way  openly. 

A  set  was  in  full  swing  as  she  appeared 
at  last.  The  two  Yordokeskas  sat  side 
by  side  on  the  bench  like  Tweedledum 
and  Tweedledee,  enlarged  and  en  beau. 
Dmitri  was  playing  with  the  Zwanden- 
keva — who  had  the  sense  to  let  him 
return  all  the  balls — against  the  thin 
notar>'  and  the  stout  colonel.  A  tall, 
golden>haired  student  leant  against  the 
barrier. 

**  Goot-efenin'-ow-  dyou  -  do-mees  ?  " 
chorused  the  Yordokeskas,  rising. 

"  Is  that  supposed  to  be  English  ? " 
Alice  asked,  laughing,  in  Russian. 

**  I  spik  wer}'  goot  ze  Inglesh,"  pro- 
tested Meesha.  **  You  spik  bad,  I  you 
no  yunderstan.'' 

The  set  was  finished  and  Dmitri 
approached  Alice.  **  Good  evening, 
Alice  Lievovna,"  he  said. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  hers  darkened  as 
she  saw  again  the  sombre  expression  of 
his  face.  What  was  the  matter  with 
him  ? 

"Victor,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
student,  "  let  me  introduce  you  to  Miss 
Conway/' 


*'  Sokolovski,"  said  the  young  man, 
after  the  Russian  manner,  Ufting  his 
eagle-badged  cap. 

*'  He  is  not  an  Enjolras,"  she  thought, 
*^  or,  at  least,  he  doesn't  look  it.  Such  a 
gentle-faced  boy  I " 

Tall,  slender,  golden-haired,  his  regular 
featured  face  fair  as  a  girl's,  his  blue 
eyes  candid  and  clear,  his  beautifully 
curved  upper  lip  just  touched  with  a 
golden  down,  he  looked  so  very  young, 
so  frank  and  so  gentle  that  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  ferocious  idealism  of  "  the 
cherub  of  Ezekiel." 

"  You  will  play  now,  mademoiselle — 
with  mc  ? "  His  voice  was  very  soft, 
too.  Alice  smiled.  The  idea  she  had 
received  of  him  from  Dmitri's  words 
vanished  at  sight  of  this  slender  student 
who  was  so  evidently  interested  in  the 
set  about  to  be  commenced. 

**  You  are  going  ?  "  Dmitri  asked  her, 
when,  after  a  couple  of  sets,  she  put 
aside  her  racquet  and  arranged  her  veil. 
*'  Let  us  go,"  he  added  in  a  low  voice. 
*'  I  have  something  to  say  to  you."  She 
assented. 

^' An  rcivir,  Vitia,"  Dmitri  said  as  he 
passed  his  friend.  **  I  shall  be  home 
before  you,  most  likely." 

Sokolovski  caught  him  by  the  arm  and 
a  low -toned  colloquy  ensued.  Alice  saw 
the  smouldering  tire  in  Dmitri's  eyes 
leap  into  wild  life  for  a  second  ;  the  next 
he  had  freed  himself  from  the  other's 
touch  and  was  at  her  side.  It  had  all 
passed  so  quickly  that  she  felt  inclined 
to  mock  at  the  idea  that  had  seized  her 
of  that  brief  moment's  significance. 

They  left  the  cowvi  in  silence,  but 
when  in  the  street  Dmitri  began  to 
speak  slowly  and  sternly  as  if  he  forced 
the  unwilling  words. 

'•  I  must  ask  you  for  my  liberty  for  a 
time — an  indefinite  time." 

Alice  walked  on  silently  in  a  darkened 
and  reeling  world,  forcing  back  a  scream 
that  had  risen  to  her  lips  as  if  drawn  by 
physical  pain. 

*'  I  cannot  explain  why,"  went  on  the 
inexorable  voice.     **  Think  of  me,  if  you 
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will,  all  the  evil  my  conduct  may  suggest 
to  you.     But  tor  a  time  I  mini  be  free." 

His  voice  was  imperious  now,  impe- 
riously dominating  liis  wild  regret.  She 
stopped  in  the  almost  deserted  street 
and  looked  at  him.  "Alice  !"  AH  the 
revolt  he  had  crushed  down  rose  in  that 
cry. 

"How  you  hurt  me!"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  vibrating  with  pain.  "Oh, 
how  you  hurt  me  !     Hush  !  don't  speak 


They  passed  through  the  gates  and 
seated  themselves  on  a  bench  beneath 
a  low-branched  tree ;  the  band  in  a 
distant  alley  was  playing  "  Carmen." 

AUce  leant  back  in  the  seat  and  looked 
at  Dmitri.  He  did  not  meet  her  gaze  ; 
his  eyes  were  obstinately  fixed  upon  the 
ground.  He  had  struggled,  revolted 
and  decided  <luring  the  past  two  days, 
and  he  swore  to  himself  that  his  decision 
should  not  be  shaken. 
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again  yet,  I  can't  bear  it— here  in  the 
street." 

They  walked  on  again.  Her  pallor 
frightened  him,  yet  she  held  herself 
erect,  the  small  head  Hung  back  as  if  in 
pride.  She  was  conscious  of  nothing 
but  pain,  whether  physical  c;-  ment.il 
she  could  not  tell,  but  a  pain  that  tore 
herccly  at  her  heart  and  throbbed 
against  her  temples. 

"  I  am  a  brute  to  tell  you  so  abriipllv. 
here  in  the  street."  s:iid  Dniiin.  •■  Lei 
iis  go  into  the  gardens — you  can  sit 
down  there." 


Slie  did  not  speak,  but  he  felt  her 
eyes  on  his  face  drawing,  drawing  his. 
He  closed  his  lids.  '■  1  must  be  free." 
he  repeated  harshly.  "  The  other  night 
I  had  no  right  to  speak  to  you  as  I  did. 
Forgive  me." 

■'And  the  reason?  Surely  I  hare  a 
right  Id  know  the  reason  !"  The  words 
were  hardly  breathed. 

'■  I  can  give  you  no  reason." 

■'  Yon  do  not  love  me,"  she  murmured. 

He  lonked  al  her  then.  "Alice,  can 
you  be  strong  enough  to  trust  me 
unquestionably  ?      1     love    yoi\.      The 
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words  are  said  and  nothing  can  alter 
their  truth.  I  love  you,  but  I  must,  I 
ifiusi  leave  vou/* 

**  For  ever  ? " 

He  winced.  **0h,  no — no.  I  could 
not  bear  that !  I  am  not  heroic  enough 
to  give  you  up  for  ever  I  I  must  go 
away  in  a  day  or  two,  but  I  swear  to 
you  that,  if  I  live,  I  will  return  to  you." 

**  And  this  sudden  obstacle  ?  But  you 
were  free  the  other  day  !  ** 

**  I  was  not.  But  I  did  not  know  I 
was  so  irrevocably  bound  :  and  I  forgot 
everj'thing  there,  by  the  bridge — every- 
thing but  you.  And  then,  that  very  even- 
ing all  w-as  changed  for  me.  Alice,  my 
conduct  must  seem  inexcusable  to  vou." 

"  I  love  you  !  "  was  her  answer. 

"  You  will  trust  me  in  spite  of  my 
silence  ?  You  will  let  me  go  from  you 
without  .an  explanation  ?  *' 

"  For  how  long  must  we  part  ?  " 

•*  In  a  year,  at  the  latest,  I  shall  return 
here  if  I  am  alive  and  free.  If  I  am  not 
free  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  let  you 
know  where  I  am.  Silence,  dear,  silence 
will  mean  that  I  am  dead  withou.  being 
able  to  send  you  a  word.* 

They  looked  at  each  other.  In  his 
eyes  she  read  such  depth  of  purpose, 
such  courage  and  such  appeal  that  her 
own  shone. 

"You  love  me,'*  she  said  softly. 
"What  is  this  danger  you  are  going  to 
face  ?  Can  I  not  share  it  ?  Take  me 
with  you,  Mitia  !  '* 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Dear  I  It  is 
impossible.  Don't  think  it  is  so  great ; 
I  shall  come  back  safe  and  sound." 

Words  said  to  keep  the  extent  of  the 
risk  from  her  knowledge — how  empty 
they  sounded  to  him  ! 

**  If  you  go  it  is  l>ecause  you  must," 
she  mused  aloud.  "Take  care  of  your- 
self, Mitia,  think  of  me.  Death  and 
silence !  Dmitri,  it  would  be  too 
horrible  !     Must  you  go.  dear  ? " 

••I  must.  But  don't  be  afraid.  I 
mentioned  the  danger  to  prepare  you 
in  case  something  happened  to  me.  but 
it  is  not  likely,  darling." 

**  A  whole  year  !  '* 


**  And  after  to  be  together  all  our  lives. 
A  year  will  soon  pass,"  said  Dmitri, 
boyishly.  **  We  shall  meet  again — we 
wtist  meet  again.  If  you  change  your 
address  send  me  word  to  my  Datcha. 
and  give  me  now  an  address  where  1 
can  always  be  sure  of  linding  you." 

She  thought  a  moment.  **  Write  to 
me  at  the  Sergayieffs',"  she  said.  **  They 
are  alwavs  here,  and  if  I  leave  the  town 
I  shall  correspcMid  with  Soyiiia." 

Dmitri  felt  his  resolution  wavering. 
Who  could  tell  if  they  would  ever  meet 
again  ?  His  "  k'c  must  "  was  the  expres- 
sion of  a  lurking  fear.  His  veins  throbbed 
to  the  memory  of  their  one  kiss.  All  his 
strong,  young  nature  rose  again  in  protest 
against  this  yielding  of  the  right  to  love. 
He  looked  at  the  childishly  outlined 
face,  gleaming  through  the  dusk  like  a 
luminous,  white  tlower.  How  small, 
slight,  how  veiled  she  was  to  all  but 
him  I  Silence  and  shadow  enveloped 
them,  but  he  knew  that  she  felt  his 
uncertainly — an  uncertainty  which  could 
not  last.  He  sat  .is  if  expectant.  What 
was  he  waiting  for  ?  What  was  there  to 
say  but  "Cioodbye  ?  " 

A  group  of  young  men  passed  them, 
touching  their  caps  as  they  went  by. 
One  of  them  left  the  others  and  ap- 
prcxiched  the  bench. 

"Oh,  you  are  here  I  "  he  said  to 
Dmitri.  **  We  can  see  Mademoiselle 
home  together." 

Dmitri  rose  slowly  to  hi>  feet.  This, 
then,  was  the  end  of  his  expectancy. 

Thev  walked  across  the  tields,  all  three 
together  :  Dmitri  obstinately  silent, 
Sokolovski  and  Alice  making  from  time 
to  time  the  most  conunonplace  remark. 
Once  again  Dmitri  clasped  her  hand 
across  the  trampled  meadow-sweet. 
**  Will  you  play  tennis  to-morrow  ?"  his 
lips  asked  her,  while  his  eyes  were 
demanding,  *'  Is  this  to  be  our  good- 
bye ?  " 

In  silence  the  two  yoimg  men  reached 
home.  As  they  mounted  the  veranda 
steps  Sokolovski  turned  to  Dmitri  looking 
full  into  the  dark,  troubled  face  with  his 
candid,  blue  eyes. 
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*Mf  you  desert  for  the  sake  of  that 
little  foreign  white  witch  I  will  shoot 
you  myself,"  he  said,  without  a  tremor 
in  his  soft  voice. 

"  What  an  honour  !  **  exclaimed 
Dmitri  laconically,  and  passing  into  his 
room  turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 

Sokolovski  remained  alone  on  the 
veranda  pacing  thoughtfully  up  and  down. 
Young  fanatic  as  he  was,  the  love  of 
woman  was  indeed  for  him  a  fearful 
thing.  It  meant  the  loss  of  manhood,  the 
weakening  of  purpose,  the  slow  sapping 
of  all  that  is  noble  and  high,  the  gradual 
abasement  to  the  low  level  of  those 
whose  lives  are  sordidly  personal.  For 
the  poor  man  it  meant  the  daily  struggle 
for  bread,  for  the  rich — like  Dmitri — the 
triumph  of  the  sensual  and  the  selfish. 
For  him — virgin  of  body  and  of  the 
pride  of  heart — the  desire  of  the  fiesh 
was  an  instinct  utterly  soulless  to  be 
trampled  upon  and  conquered  with  all 
other  baseness  of  the  lower  nature,  by 
the  pure  force  of  the  intellect. 

Dmitri  had  told  him  nothing,  but  he 
had  seen  enough.  The  young  man's 
hesitations  were  accounted  for  now. 
Sokolovski  had  no  more  personal  thought 
of  Alice  than  of  any  other  danger  which 
might  menace  his  friend.  He  recognised 
her  power  and  determined  to  break  it. 

Dmitri's  silence  was  as  adamant.  It 
was  impossible  for  Sokolovski  to  attack 
him  without  proof  stronger  than  his  own 
conjectures,  and  when  he  met  Alice  at 
the  club  the  ne.xt  day  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  question  her. 

They  sat  side  by  side  on  the  bench, 
ostensibly  watching  the  game  ;  at  a 
stroke  of  Dmitri's  which  called  forth  a 
**  Brayo  !  *'  from  the  Yorkokcskas,  Alice 
said,  *^  Your  friend  plays  well." 

'*  Do  you  mean  Dmitri  Dmitrievich  ?" 

*'  Of  course.  He  is  your  friend,  isn't 
he  ? " 

**  And  yours?*'  he  asked  meaninglv. 
The  blue  eyes  searching  her  face  became 
steely  gray.  She  felt  that  here  was  an 
enemy. 

"  We  are  good  friends,'*  she  said 
simp]\%   and    her    own    eyes    changed, 


became,    as    it    were,    veiled     through 
challenging  his. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it." 

**  Really,  Victor  Petrovich — don't  you 
think  you  had  better  address  your  regrets 
to  him  ?  " 

"  His  friend  ?  "  he  echoed,  unheeding, 
"  But  if  your  friendship  is  exacting — if 
you  try  to  come  between  him  and  his 
purpose — you  risk  his  life,  perhaps  your 
own.  I  would  rather  see  him  dead  than 
useless — lost.  He  gave  such  promise  ! 
And  you — you  who  come  into  his  life 
and  demand  all  !  " 

'*  And  you  ? "  she  asked  proudly. 
**What  right  have  you  to  speak  so  to 
me  ?  Has  he  commissioned  you  ?  What 
do  you  demand  from  him  ?  What  is 
your  right  ?  " 

'*The  right  of  my  strength  over  his 
weakness." 

'*  I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  said 
slowly.  **  I  demand  nothing  from  him. 
What  has  his  private  life  to  do  with  you  ? 
Is  his  soul  yours  ?  " 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  the  further 
bench  where  Vera  Petrovna  sat  with  her 
niece  and  the  Colonel  drowned  her 
words. 

**  Is  his  soul  yours  ?  "  she  repeated. 

*'  Then  I  was  right,"  he  said,  without 
replying.  *'  There  is  something  between 
you.  Your  manner  of  receiving  my 
remarks  has  shown  me  what  I  wanted 
to  know.  If  it  had  not  been  as  I  thought 
my  words  would  have  been  senseless  to 
you." 

"  How  brave  of  you  to  entrap  me  into 
an  admission  !  "  Her  veiled  eyes  flashed 
scorn  upon  him.  He  grew,  perhaps,  a 
shade  paler  around  his  compressed 
lips. 

"  But  I  cannot  understand — I  cannot 
understand,"  she  repeated.  *'  What  can 
it  be  to  you  ?  What  possible  affair  can 
it  be  of  yours  ?  " 

She  knitted  her  brows  in  perplexity. 

*'  Thirty — forty  !  "  called  a  voice  from 
the  court. 

*'  Pardon,"  protested  a  Yordokeska. 
"Forty  —  thirty  I  Victor  Petrovich,  I 
appeal  to  you." 
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**  Sort*}',  Michael  Michaelovich,  but 
I've  not  been  keeping  the  score/'  replied 
Sokolovski. 

"  I  understand — I  know  now,'*  said 
Alice  in  a  low,  vibrating  voice.  "  He 
called  you  *  Enjolras,'  and  you  have 
come  between  us  !  Enjolras  —  the 
revolutionist !  Victor  Petrovich — if  you 
have  discovered  my  secret  you  have 
betrayed  your  own  !  '* 

*'  I  dO^npt  understand  you,"  he  said 
now  in  his  turn. 

"  Oh — you  do,"  she  went  on  flushing, 
but  still  in  the  same  low  tone.  "  You 
are  both  in  some  society  and  you  have 
come  to  call  him.  What  did  he  say  last 
night  ? — 'If  I  am  free  and  aHve.'  Oh,  it 
is  not  so  difficult  to  understand." 

"  Set  !  "  shouted  Greesha  Yordokeska. 
The  players  came  Hocking  round  the 
bench. 

**  It  is  your  turn  to  play  now,"  said 
Popoff. 

"  As  enemies  ? "  asked  Sokolovski  of 
Alice. 

*'Yes,"  she  said,  and  her  laugh 
seemed  natural  to  the  onlookers, 
'*  Dmitri  Dmitrievich  and  I  will  beat 
you." 

'^  We  will  walk  home  together,"  said 
Dmitri,  as  he  handed  her  the  balls. 
**  And  your  friend  ?  " 
*'  I  will  let  him  see  he  is  not  wanted." 
"  I  yam  ready,  mees,"  shouted  Yordo- 
keska from  the  other  side  of  the  net. 

Sokolovski,  without  seeming  to  have 
much  to  say  about  the  matter,  arranged 
that  he  and  Alice  sat  out  the  next  set 
together.  During  the  interval  that  had 
followed  their  conversation  Alice, 
while  mechanically  playing,  had  been 
realising  the  situation.  Although  she 
had  not  *'  peeped  about  the  back 
passage  "  of  Russia,  as  Alexander 
Ivanovich  had  put  it,  she  had  seen 
enough  of  Russian  life  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  hidden,  deadly  struggle  that 
goes  on  between  the  lovers  of  progress 
and  the  power  that  tries  to  crush  it. 
She  had  talked  with  many  students, 
heard  many  a  tragic  tale  of  private  arrest 
and   sudden  disappearance.     She  knew 


that  she  had  found  the  real  explanation 
of  Dmitri's  conduct,  and  her  whole  soul 
rose  in  revolt  against  Sokolovski  as 
representative  of  the  power  that  was 
stronger  than  Dmitri's  love.  She  did 
not  consider  the  question  of  patriotism, 
of  vows  sworn  in  the  glow  of  young 
enthusiasm,  of  lofty  aims  severely 
cherished,  of  the  self-loathing  that 
would  inevitably  overwhelm  Dmitri, 
sooner  or  later,  if  he  thrust  aside  the 
cause  to  which  he  had  been  devoted  for 
the  sake  of  a  personal  passion.  She  only 
knew  that  they  loved  each  other,  and 
that  something  —  of  which  Sokolovski 
was  the  personification — stood  between 
them.  Oh,  she  would  tear  the  barrier 
down  !  In  that  moment  a  passion  of 
love  for  Dmitri — of  hate  for  Sokolovski — 
stirred  depths  in  her  nature  hitherto 
unimagined. 

*'  Am  I  not  right,  Enjolras?*^  she  asked 
him,  leaning  against  the  rickety  round 
table,  turning  her  back  to  the  court  and 
facing  him. 

Again  the  blue  softness  of  his  eyes 
hardened  into  the  glint  of  steel. 

"  What,  then  ?  " 

''  What  is  to  prevent  me  denouncing 

you  ! " 

'*  Your  own  honour." 

She  laughed.  "  Strange  that  you  can 
trust  to  that  when  you  think  I  am  such  a 
woman  that  death  would  be  better  for 
your  friend  than  life  with  me  !  " 

"  We  are  to  be  enemies,  then  ? "  he 
asked  softly.  "  Take  care.  I  have  a 
very  strong  will." 

"So  have  I." 

''  And  you  will  try  it  against  mine  ?  " 

'^  Yes." 

She  stood  there  defiant,  ready  to  fight 
for  her  happiness,  unafraid. 

Suddenly  she  softened.  Her  whole 
attitude  changed.  The  small,  proud 
face  became  infinitely  gentle  and 
pathetic. 

'•  Victor  Petrovich,  the  aim  of  your 
life  is  good,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Good  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  It  is  difficult 
to  say  exactly.  We  must  destroy  the 
bad  first." 
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"  And  if  your  life  passes  in  destroying, 
what  good  will  you  do  ?  '* 

"  Clear  the  way  fOf  those  who  follow." 
**  Those  who  follow  ?     And  you  deny 
love  and  are  against  marriage  ! " 

**  In  general,  no.  But  there  must  be 
always  some  who  are  content  to  give 
their  lives  to  the  cause — to  crucify  their 
personahty.'* 

'^Conlcnt — yes.  But  why  force  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  give  up  all  ?  " 

**  Deserters  are  shot  in  time  of  war," 
he  said  simply. 

Alice  looked  at  him  in  silence.  Surely 
she  must  be  dreaming  !  Could  this  soft- 
faced  lad  really  be  speaking  so  ?  Then 
she  remarked  the  cold  clearness  of  his 
regard,  the  determined  curve  of  his 
beautiful  lips,  and  felt  that  he  was 
capable  of  acting  as  he  spoke.  How- 
calm — how  coldly  calm  he  was ! 
"  But  why  demand  all  ? " 
"  We  do  not  want  half-hearts." 
"  But  how  can  you  expect  him  to  give 
you  his  heart,  his  soul — to  sacrifice  to 
you  his  private  life — his  rights  ?  But  it 
is  a  tyranny  worse  than  that  which  you 
rebel  against,  Victor  Petrovich  !  How 
can  you  say  you  love  freedom  ? " 

^*  I  do  not  remember  saying  so — to 
you.  In  the  years  to  come,  when  all 
men  will  be  free,  the  individual  will 
have  a  right  to  personal  happiness.  To 
seek  it  in  these  days  is  baseness." 

**The  future  !  The  future  !"  she  said, 
with  a  superb  disdain.  **And  for  the 
uncertain  future  you  sacrifice  the  present, 
which  is  real !  You  are  not  logical,  Victor 
Petrovitch  !  If  you  care  for  the  good  of 
humanity,  how  can  you  talk  of  personal 
happiness  as  baseness  ?  What  is  hu- 
manity but  the  sum  of  the  individual  ? 
Let  each  man  make  himself  and  those 
around  him  as  happy  as  he  possibly  can, 
and  in  that  will  come  the  bloodless 
reform  !  " 

He  smiled  coldly,  yet  with  a  certain 
indulgence,  as  upon  a  j^etulant  child. 
"Woman's  lo^ic  I  "  he  said. 

"And  sound  logic.  Victor  Petrovich, 
there  is  so  nnicli  sorrow  in  the  world. 
Whv  should  von  add  to  it  ?     How  can 


you  seek  to  hinder  two    people  from 
being  happy  in  their  own  way  ? " 

**  Is  your  life  a  search  for  happiness  ? " 
he  asked,  looking  down  upon  her  as  from 
heights.  **  If  so,  you  will  always  be  un- 
happy." 

*'  No,"  she  said  proudly,  **  I  have  not 
sought  it.     It  came  to  me,  and  so  near 
— oh,   so   near !      I   have   suffered   and 
struggled  too.     Have  I  not  the  right  to 
take  what  is  offered  ?     Why  should  you 
prevent  me  ?     You  shall  not !     You  look 
as  gentle  as  a  girl.     I  do  not  understand 
how  you  can  be  so  cruel  ?  " 
*'  I  do  what  I  must." 
"  His  heart  is  not  in  the  cause.     Let 
him   go  !  "   she   pleaded.     "  Or,   if   not, 
why   should   you   think   I    shall   hinder 
him  ?     Cannot  he  love  me  and  serve  his 
country   too  ?     I    would   help   you   if   I 
could.     Perhaps  I  can." 
'*  You  can,"  he  said,  gravely. 
**  How  ? " 

**  By  giving  up  your  lover." 
**  But  why — why — why  ?  " 
Into  the  low-toned  word  she  thriw  all 
the  w  ild  protest  that  possessed  her.  A 
few  yards  away  her  lover — active  and 
supple  —  struck  at  the  white,  flying 
balls ;  there  was  laughter  and  move- 
ment all  round  them  ;  the  joy  of  life 
was  in  the  very  air,  and  this  slender, 
blue- eyed  lad  was  talking  to  her  of 
renunciation,  of  "  the  baseness  of  per- 
sonal happiness."  It  was  grotesque, 
unreal  ! 

"  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  repeating  parts  in  a  play, 
or  dreaming." 

*'  Why  ?  Is  your  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  offended  because  I  speak  to 
you  here  between  two  sets,  instead  of 
draping  myself  in  a  cloak,  drawing  a  hat 
over  my  brows,  and  stopping  you  in  some 
deserted  spot  ?  Do  you  know  so  little  of 
life  as  to  be  ignorant  that  its  dramas  are 
l^layed  out  haltingly,  between  the  daily 
round?     Child!" 

**  Hut  you  cannot  understand  what  you 
demand  from  me.  We  are  young,  we 
love  each  other,  our  lives  are  all  before 
us,  and  you  ask  me  to  give  him  up — for 
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ever  !  And  why  ?  Victor  Petrovilcli.  it 
is  you  who  know  nntliiiig  of  life  I  " 

"  You  refuse  to  ieie;ise  him  ? '' 

"  He  is  not  my  prisnnor,"  shu  said 
haughtily,  all  defiance  aj4:iiu. 

"Listen."  he  said  quietly.  "I  will 
destroy  your  influence  by  all  the  means 
in  my  power,  and  I  shall  succeed.  He 
will  hsten  to  me.  As  to  yon — yon  have 
an  arm  against  us,  as  yon  said.  Use  it ! 
Denounce  us,  if  you  will !  " 

Her  head  dropped  under  the  insult 
for  a  second,  then  she  raised  it  and  gave 
him  glance  for  glance. 

'■Oh  I"  she  said.  "I  do  not  know 
the  Russian  for '/lit /ic'  But  you  midei-- 
slnnd  French,  most  likely.  Voiis  clcs  nit 
Ukhc!' 

His  very  lips  whitened,  his  hand 
clenched  over  the  racquet  ho  was  hold- 
ing. Her  self-control  was  giving  way. 
She  drew  quite  close  to  him  and  looked 


up  into  his  face  with  dilated  and  pas- 
sionate eyes. 

"  If  yon  part  us  I  will  kill  myself,  and 
he  will  do  the  s.'ime,  so  yon  will  lose  him." 

Again  he  smiled  down  upon  her  with 
the  same  indulgent  pity.  "  Poor  child  ! 
And  what  then  ?  There  are  wor.se  things 
than  death." 

She  drew  l>.ack,  ashamed  of  ihe  wild 
outburst  which  had  vet  been  so  sincere. 
A  stib  rose  in  her  throat.  She  mastered 
herself,  and  the  next  minute  w.is  smiling 
consent  at  the  Yordokeskas  who  were 
inviting  her  to  plav. 

In  spile  of  ali  that  Dmitri  said  to  turn 
liini  from  his  purpose,  S()kok)vski  walked 
home  wilh  him  and  .\lice.  As  they  parted, 
Dmitri  said  hurriedly  in  French,  '■  I  will 
write  a  note  to  you  appointing  a  meeting. 
I  must  sec  you  once  more  befiire  I  gf." 

He  said  "thou,"  and  Alice  went  home 
content. 
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AMONG  those  who  deplore  the 
decrease  jti  iiiinibers  among  our 
less  common  birds,  it  is  a  platitude  to  say- 
that  not  one  specimen  is  to  be  seen  to-day 
for  a  dozen  which  might  have  been  found 
in  the  days  of  our  youth.  Nor  is  the 
lament  without  its  sufficient  justification. 
Many  species  have  been  so  thinned  by 
the  professional  hunter,  or  the  casual 
holiday-maker  with  a  Run,  that  he  who 
would  see  the  last  of  a  once  populous 
race  has  to  go  far  afield.      Yet,  granting 


liim  his  naturalist's  perseverance  and  a 
modicum  of  enthusiasm,  the  man  who 
means  to  do  so  may  yet  see  many  a  wild 
bird  whose  name  has  almost  become 
svnonvmous    with    "  Dodo."      There    is 


also  another  class — the  occasional  visitor 
to  our  shores,  specimens  of  which  are  th- 
reward  of  him  whose  eyes  are  ever  ready, 
whether  he  be  confessedly  on  the  prow' 
or  merely  engaged  on  a  lazy  jaunt  in  the 
country.  Thus,  hurrying  home  one 
winter's  afternoon,  the  present  writer  was 
aware  of  a  novel  twittering  among  the 
branches  of  three  ragged  Scotch  firs 
which  border  the  road  at  the  very 
entrance  to  a  Uttle  country  town.  No 
doubt  many  dozen  passengers  had 
already  passed  that  way,  and  the  road 
was  even  then  not  clear  of  pedestrians. 
So,  for  the  birds'  sake  no  less  than  his 
own  personal  enjoyment,  observations 
were  necessarily  curtailed.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  few  minutes'  enjoyment  which  he 
permitted  to  himself  he  was  able  to 
couiit  some  fifty  Crossbills,  a  little  flock 
of  which  was  playing  havoc  with  the  last 
cones,  having  evidently  only  just  arrived 
from  a  forced  flight  across  the  North  Sea. 
There  they  hung  in  their  dozens,  their 
little  parrot-like  bills  hungrily  teasing  the 
st-ed- vessels — the  little  flaky  segments, 
which  united  form  the  "cone,"  and  at 
whose  base  the  fir-seeds  nestle,  like  those 
of  the  dnndehon  and  the  thistle  which 
ai'e  furnished  with  a  downy  cover  on 
which  to  travel  broadcast  over  the  land. 
In  the  evening  sun  it  was  easy  to  see  the 
grcenisii  and  red  markings  on  their 
plump  little  breasts,  the  last  bsing  the 
fruit— as  tradition  knows— of  the  gallant 
allempt  which  these  birds  made  to 
wrench  out  the  nails  with  which  the 
Saviour's  feet  and  hands  were  pinned  to 
tlic  Cross,  even  as  their  mandibles  arc 
■■criissed,"  sn  cruellv  (lid  the  effort  injure 
Ihdr  tender  bt-aks.  Many  a  long  vigil 
anil  weary  tramp  have  I  made  in  hopes 
of    one    sight    ul    thfsc    strangers    from 
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Norway,  but  only  once,  and  that  by  the 
chance  of  a  ready  ear,  has  it  been  given 
me  to  see  their  graceful  forms.  In  the 
same  county,  which  is  notorious  for  the 
variety  and  numbers  o£  its  birds,  but  at 
some  distance  (rem  the  beforenien- 
tioned  village,  hard  weather  will  at?ord  a 
keen  naturalist  many  opportunities  of 
watching  other  visitors  which  are  rardy 


even  then  left  like  miniature  islands,  dry 
or  partially  awash.  Oji  these  tufis  of 
sour  grass,  for  often  the  islet  consists  of 
little  more,  the  birds  which  have  been 
feeding  on  the  meals  are  wont  to  con- 
gregate. If  undisturlxjd  by  the  fowler, 
or  the  shadow  of  some  bird  of  prey  seek- 
ing his  food  along  the  land's  edges,  tliey 
will  sit  and  chatter,  or  preen  their  wings, 


met  in  England.  The  coast  is  here  (or 
the  most  part  low,  with  lines  of  sandhills 
along  the  immediate  foreshore.  There 
are  gaps  in  these  banks  at  inler\-: 
the  tide,  entering  through  them,  has 
formed  what  are  locally  termed  meal 
manhes.  A  "  meal  "  is  an  expansi. 
low-lying  ground  which  is  only  covt 
at  high  water,  and  of  which  parts 
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punt,    tin. 

itatnialist    who    kc-ep-^    down 

wind  nia\ 

see  the  wild  .yeesi.-  an<l  swaiis. 

■ret!      sitli[|g  neck  to  [ 


iildlowl.       Auion^ 
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tliem  and  the  medley  of  their  cries,  the 
whistle  of  Pochards  will  betray  their 
owners.  A  pair  of  these  birds  are  shown 
:it  about  one  -  fifth 
natural  size  in  the 
illustration.  They  are 
the  only  variety  of 
British  duck  which  has 
a  red  eye,  while  with 
their  black  chest  and 
speckled  grey  under- 
sides and  wings,  no 
less  than  the  splendid 
chestnut  head  and 
neck  feathers,  they 
must  attract  attention 
at  the  first  glance. 

Far  rarer,  and  to  be 
seen  inland  rather  than 
among  the  meals,  is 
the  G. id  wall,  a  bird 
which  makes  its  long  migratory  journeys 
between  dark  and  sunrise.  His  head 
is  small  (or  so  substantial  a  duck, 
and  his  dress  less  striking,  but  no  less 
beautiful,  than  that  of  the  larger  Pochard. 
Brown  only  appears 
on  the  fore-feathers  of 
his  wings,  and  for  the 
rest  his  plumage  is 
mingled  grey  and  pali? 
yellow,  with  a  dash  of 
white  or  black  here 
and  there,  except  on 
the  extreme  rump, 
where  the  metallic 
dark  green  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  duck 
tribe  asserts  itself. 
The  bird's  name  is 
Anas  Strepera,  the  last 
a  cant  term  modelled 
on  a  Latin  verb  which 
signihcs  to  rustle,  and 
has  besii  invented  as 
a  pun  on  the  curious 
note  which  led  a  for- 
gotten  worthy  — 
Bishop  Mant— to  call 
Gad  wall." 

But,   exceptional   though   the   oppor- 
luiiilies  afforded  by  the  East  Coast  may 


the    '"  loud      Ther 


be,  the  seeker,  who  has  the  courage  to 
follow  his  hobby  in  any  weather,  should 
go  north.  Along  the  shores,  or  among  the 
higher  inland  moors  oi 
Scotland,  autumn  and 
winter  will  show  him 
such  birds  as  he  can 
never  hope  to  see  iii 
less  arduous  England. 
On  such  a  moor  1 
have  watched  no  Icsb 
than  three  of  our 
largest  birds  of  prey 
at  the  same  instant — 
Golden  Eagles,  whose 
sur\'ival  in  1903  many 
people  might  sup- 
pose to  be  nearly  as 
apochrjphal  as  that  of 
the  Great  Auk.  Calm 
as  the  fate  which 
these  sombre  glens  seem  to  claim  for 
sole  ruler,  the  great  birds  wheeled 
majestically  overhead,  then  turned  on 
the  sudden  and  with  one  great  stroke 
of  the  huge  pinions  swept  out  of  sight 
behind  the  spurs  of 
Glas  Thulachan,  the 
greatest  Grampian  of 
those  parts.  On  this 
moor  also  I  have  come 
unexpectedly  on  some 
pool  or  tarn,  only  to 
hear  the  sudden 
w  histle  of  frightened 
wings,  while  half  a 
dozen  Goosanders 
Hashed  out  of  sight 
with  a  single  hoarse 
cry  of  alarm.  The 
httle  Merlin  and  the 
Kestrel  build  among 
its  corries  and  waste 
places,  while  the 
keeper  has  more  than 
one  crag  whence  he 
counts  on  a  yearly 
batch  of  yoimg  Ravens. 
mysterious  blue  Hawk, 
;h  may  be  one  of  the  Harriers,  since 
Buzzard  is  gone  from  these  parts, 
1  if  he  suited  the  description  ;  while 
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it  would  be  faith  indeed  which  looked  to 
tind  a  sumvor  of  the  once  common  Kite. 
The  Biizzar<l,  however,  may  still  be  found 
in  fair  numbers  in  cer- 
tain    parts     of     North 
Wales,     where     en- 
lightened     landowners 
have  protected  him,  as 
the  Duke  and  other  lords 
of    the   soil   have    pre- 
served    the    eagles    in 
Athole  and  Braemar. 

The  Goosander,  t>f 
which  I  have  made  men- 
tion above,  drifts  south- 
ward after  the  nesting 
season,  which  he  prefers 
to  pass  in  Iceland,  Fin- 
land, or  other  obsoure 
latitudes ;  under  stress  of 
severe  frosts  the  biid  has 
even  come  as  far  as  the 
Oxfordshire  rivers.  In 
Athole  [  have  seen  it  with 
comparative  frequency 
as  early  as  September, 
but  although  the  keeper 
wasstrong  in  his  belief  that  tliey  had  bred 
on  a  certain  loch,  he  could  not  satisfy 
me  of  having   found  the  nest.     It    cer- 


".tlhei 


ixcd  i 


at  lirst  r 

and  it  is  only  about  the  lliird  or  fourth 
j-car  that  they  assume  the  almost  pure 
white  which  is  their 
legendary  garb.  Before 
that  the  young  birds 
indulge  in  an  olive  green 
head withablack  crown, 
a  rufous  breast,  and 
wings  of  mixed  brown 
and  black.  Their  backs 
arc  white,  and  the 
imdersidcs  black  wilh  a 
while  spot  near  the 
rump.  Sad  to  s;iy,  the 
male  is  no  sort  of  a  good 
part-lit — more  honour  to 
the  female  bird,  who 
is  p rove rbi ill  from  her 
habit  of  literally  pluck- 
ing herself  in  order  to 
line  the  nest  with  the 
hi)tt  feathers  which  are 
stolen  to  form  the 
precious  merchandise 
called  eider-down.  She 
does  this  with  so  lavish  a 
hand  that  no  less  than  half  a  pound  of  the 
feathers  are  the  average  >poil  obtained 
fnimouenesl.   The  natives  of  those  places 


lainly  breeds  in  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
where  the  Eider  Duck  is  also  found  in 
fair  Qtimbers.    These  model  parents  are 


where  the  bird^  nest  iii  greal  numbers, 
often  in  thwisands  together,  rob  them  on 
a  regular  system,  but  if  wise,  not  more 
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titan  twice  in  a  season,  I: 
colonic-s  Ihey  art  siibjecled  to  Ihe 
process  a  third  time,  but  tlijs  is 
generally  killing  the  golden  ^oosc, 
for  the  birds  will  fn.-t;iif  ntly  resist  siicli 
exorbit;iiit  jull.iijo  by  (lf-,LriiLig,  and  on 
a  continuance  of  the  treatment  they 
are  liable  to  move  their  abode  en  masfe. 
In  this  habit  they  are  wiser  than  the 
Gannet,  who  is  again  unfortunate  in  Ihat 
he  has  not  learned  the  art  of  saving  his 
life  by  robbing  his  own  skin. 

The  Gannet,  or  Solan  Goose  as  it  is 
often  called,  possesses  a  covering  which 
is  httle  less  valuable  than  that  of  the 
Eider  Duck,  but  to  get  it  he  is  caught  and 
slain.  This  is  rendered  very  easy  from 
the  extraordinary  lameness  which  tliev 
exhibit  at  the  breeding  season,  when 
their  colonics  sit  neck  lo  tail  on  the 
almost  bare   rock.     Their  best    known 


Brilish  hannts 
are  the  famous 
Atlsa   Crag    and 

the  Bass  Rock,  but  otliers  are  to  l>e 
found  all  round  these  islands,  ason  Lmidy 
Island  in  the  Biislol  Channel.  These 
birds  are  remarkable  in  many  ways,  not 
least  in  th;it  they  are  /uriiishcil  mill  a 
loose  fkiii.  Every  bird,  as  is  well  known, 
has  the  power  of  passing  air  into  its 
feathers,  but  the  Gannet  passes  it  under 
his  skin  as  well.  As  a  result  he  Hoats 
high  ujiun  the  water  and  does  not  swim 
half  submeri^ed,  like  the  cormorant  or 
most  other  lisliiiig  birds.  For  the  same 
reason  he  is  so  buoyant  that  when  every 
other  sea-bird,  exeept  the  Stormy  Petrel. 
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is  driven  from  the  open  ocean,  the  SoUni 
may  be  seen  rising  and  falling  uti  the 
crests  of  the  maddest  waves,  wiiile  he  is 
also  enabled  to  swoop  down  npon  the 
water  from  a  height  and  at  a  speed  which 
would  stun  any  living  creature  that  was 
not  provided  with  what  may  be  best 
described  as  a  patent  pneumatic  air 
cushion.  The  noise  of  a  Solan's  rush 
through  theairwhenheplungestoseizea 
lish  is  extraordinarily  loud,  and  liefore  it 
was  known  that  he  had  this  cushion 
under  the  skin  the  immunity  which  he 
obviously  possessed  was  the  constant 
wonder  of  ol>servers. 

But  after  all  these  birds  arc  local  rather 
than  scarce.  Probably  the  rarest  inember 
of  the  sea-,  or  quasi-sea-,  birds  wliich  the 
present  writer  has  had  the  fortune  to 
observe  was  a  Black-Throated  Diver. 
The  natural  haunt  of  this  species  is  in  the 
semi-Arctic  countries,  but  he  occasionally 
indulges  in  a  nesting  expedition  as  far 
south  as  the  higher  counties  of  Scotland. 
It  is  possible  that  my  specimen  may  have 
bred  On  a  lonely  loch  close  to  which  I 
saw  it,  since  thedate  was  early  in  August. 
Still,  it  is  a  not  infrequent  visitor  after 
the  nesting  season,  so  that  the  wish  may 
well  have   been  father  to  the  thought. 


Before  rain  or  foul  weather  it  utters  a 
frequent  call  which  sounds  much  hkc  a 
croak,  whence  its  Gaelic  name  of  "  The 
CroakingGoosc."  If  dis(url)ed  when  alone, 
it  becomes  nervous  and  rises  at  once,  but 
if  a  companion  be  at  hand  it  prefers  its 
special  gift  of  diving.  The  time  which 
a  diver  can  spend  under  water,  and 
the  distance  which  he  will  cover  liefore 
reappearance,  are  sufficiently  notorious 
in  the  case  of  tliat  common  and  pretty 
bird  the  Dabchick.  But  the  powers 
of  the  LessLT  (irebe  are  as  nothing 
to  those  of  his  big  cousin,  who  is  able  to 
swim  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  rising 
for  breath,  and  to  cover  that  distance  at 
the  rale  ol  at  L'xist  eight  miles  an  hour. 
If  conijxired  with  the  known  rale  of 
llight  at  which  sojne  of  the  migrants, 
especially  those  of  the  Swallow  family, 
have  been  proved  to  travel,  this  may  not 
seem  so  wonderful,  but  when  we  consider 
the  strength  of  hmg  which  enables  a  bird 
to  put  out  all  this  energy  on  a  single 
supply  of  breath,  few  greater  arguments 
can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  that  selec- 
tive theory,  some  of  the  nn)Sl  starthng 
proofs  of  which  have  l>een  foinul  among 
the  colours  and  the  characteristics  of 
birds. 
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ROUMANIA  AND  ITS  ROYAL  FAMILY 


By  £•  SAXTON  WINTER 


IT  is  with  the  knowledtje  and  full 
approval  of  H.M.  the  King  of 
Roumania  that  the  following'  article  has 
been  written.  Its  author  has  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing;  both  Sovereigns  of  tliat 
country,  and,  having  Hved  at  the  Royal 
Court  in  Bucharest  and  Sinaia,  is  al^le  to 
record  from  personal  observation  and 
experience,  a  few  of  the  many  attrac- 
tions which  charm  and  impress  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  brought 
in  contact  with  such  striking  characters 
as  Carol  I.  and  his  Queen,  Hlisabeth,  or 
have  the  opportunity  of  travelling  in 
their  interesting  country. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  majority 
of  English  people  who  either  read  or 
speak  of  the  country  called  *'  Roumania," 
are  barelv  conscious  of  the  nature  of  its 
soil,  its  local  means  of  sustenance,  nv  its 
history ;  nor  do  they  perhaps  realise 
that  it  is  onlv  a  matter  of  twentv-one 
year:?  since  the  United  Principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Walachia  were,  by  the 
untiring  self-saciitice  and  indomitable 
energy  of  the  present  sovereign,  Carol  I., 
proclaimed  as  Kingdom  of  Roumania. 
This  little  country,  lying  to  the  south- 
east of  Europe,  between  the  Carpathians, 
Pnith,  Black  Sea,  and  the  Danube,  is 
distinctly  worthy  of  study,  since,  apart 
from  its  natural  beauties,  it  has  more 
noticeably  progressed  towards  the  higher 
demands  of  civilisation  than  others  ot 
the  neighbouring  Balkan  States  within 
a  corres}x>nding  period  of  time. 

The  territory  of  Dobrudja,  >hut  in  be 
tween  the  Danube  and  the  Hlack  Sea, 
differs  very  considerably  in  its  physical 
features  and  prcKlucts  from  the   rest  of 
the    Kingdom,    and    is,    comparatively 


speaking,  but  a  new  possession,  having 
been  given  to  Roumania  at  the  close 
of  the  last  Russo-Turkish  war  in  1877, 
in  exchange  tor  Bessarabia,  which  was 
on  that  occasion  restored  to  Rusj-ia. 
The  Southern  part  of  Roumania  is  a 
vast  plain,  but,  from  the  centre,  the 
ground  rises  very  gradually  ttnvards 
the  Carpathians,  which  form  a  natural 
boundarv  nn  the  Xorth-West. 

Some  of  the  higher  peaks  of  these 
mountains  rise  to  6,000  or  8,000  feet, 
and  it  is  characteristic  that  a  richness 
of  forest  land  often  crowns  the  heights 
to  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  or  more. 
It  is  noticeable  that  while  the  hilly  slopes 
are  profusely  covered  with  beech,  elm, 
and  oak  trees  of  truly  gigantic  propor- 
tions, the  greater  heights  are  more 
usually  the  homes  of  birches,  pines, 
and  larches,  the  mingling  of  whose 
colours  with  the  gorgeous  shades  of 
beeches  and  oaks  below,  produce  an 
enscinhlv  which  .appeals  to  the  artistic 
sense  of  the  onlooker  in  a  most  unusual 
degree. 

Towards  the  left  bank  of  the  Danul^e 
the  surrounding  country  is  subject  to 
terrible  inundations,  which  make  agri- 
culture exceedingly  diflicult  as  well  as 
uncertain  in  its  results,  and  therefore 
l.uge  tracts  of  land  remain  uncultivated. 
These  immdations  occur,  unfortunately, 
when  the  crops  are  sufficiently  advanced 
to  be  seriously  damaged,  and  the  failure 
of  the  harvests  in  Roumania  has  more 
than  once  been  the  indirect  cause  of  its 
hnancial  embarrassments. 

The  climate  is  one  of  great  extremes. 
There  is,  practically  speaking,  no  spring 
whatever,  and    the  sudden   blending  of 
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winter  snows  and  nightly  frosts  with  Ihe 
scorching  heat  of  the  summer  sun  is 
fxceedingly  trying,  and  is  the  moment 
when  malaria  claims  most  of  its  victims. 
The  intense  heat  and  often  continuous 
drought  of  summer,  accompanied  by  hot 
winds  and  sand  storms,  is  very  exhaust- 


thick  pack    of   durable    snow  that    he 
depends  for  the  richness  of  his  harvest. 

The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in 
many  districts  is  still  innocent  of  having 
been  stimulated  by  any  artilicial  aids. 
Maize,  wheat,  and  barley  are  extensively 
cultivated,   and    on    these   the    greater 


ing.  and  the  beautiful  and  long  autnnin, 
which  as  a  rule  lasts  well  on  inln 
November,  is  keenly  appreciated  bv  all 
classes.  The  cold  \vintcr  winds  blowing 
from  the  East,  across  Itussia,  are  gene- 
rally the  harbiuj^iTS  of  the  apj^roaching 
"  chasse  neige."  or  "  winter  mantle," 
which  mt-ans  so  much  to  the  Houmanian 
agriculturist,  since  it   is  mainly  iipuii  a 


portion  of  the  population  depends.  The 
viiie  nourishes  in  this  country,  and.  were 
it  not  for  the  difticullies  of  exporlalion, 
the  native  wines  might  prove  a  great 
resource  to  the  owners  of  vineyards. 
Southern  fruits,  melons,  and  cucumbers 
all  grow  moit  jinifusely.  and  are  free!'* 
consumed  by  llie  pea>.;nili\  and  working 
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After  this  little  sketch  of  tlie  ii[iliiritl 
peculiarities  of  Roumaiiia,  it  may  be  wdi 
to  consider  the  causes  which  in  iS66 
(.-xcliided  native  nobles  oi-  (iriiices  as 
rulers,  and  culminated  in  the  request  of 
the  nation  to  the  present  Sovereign  to 
adopt  ihe  country  as  his  own,  iind  to 
accept,  together  with  its  pro- 
mise of  loyal  adherence,  the 
many  grave  dilliculties  and 
resjwnsi  bill  ties  of  the  position. 

To  go  no  further  back  in 
the  histor>-  of  the  Ball;:ni 
States  than  the  end  of  the 
eighteenlhcentury,  the  records 
of  then  existing  evil.s  and  tlie 
corrupted sj-stem  of  Levantine 
misrule,  are  overpoweiingly 
convincing  of  their  disastrous 
effects  upon  all  those  coun- 
tries which  were  incorporated 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  From 
1769  down  to  the  Crimean 
War,  the  provinces  of  Mol- 
davia and  Walachia  were  sub- 
jected to  six  occupations  by 
Russia,  and  as  many  recon- 
quests  by  Turkey.  Many 
nations  would  doubtless  have 
been  abjectly  crushed  by 
these  terrible  invasions,  but 
the  Roumanians,  on  the  con- 
tran',  appeared  to  acquire 
fresh  life,  which  stimulated 
iheir  desire  for  independence. 
The  two  provinces  were 
under  the  government  of 
"  Hospodars "  selected  by 
Russia,  and  supposed  to  be 
impervious  to  Turkish  in- 
trigue. The  position  was  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  held  by 
men  of  culture  and  intelli- 
gence, but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  thai  many  of  tiiem 
were  greatly  prejudiced  against  the 
introduction  of  any  reforms  which  might 
endanger  their  oun  interests. 

Although  the  Crimean  War  relieved 
Moldavia  and  Walachia  from  the  Russian 
protectorate,  and  placed  them  for  a 
time  under  the  lei's  severe  pressure  of 


Napoleon's  inlluence,  the  desire  lor 
national  unity  and  independence  had 
grown  veiy  steadily.  For  two  or  three 
years  various  unsatisfying  proposals  were 
made  by  the  Sublime  Forte  and  the 
Great  Powers,  which  eventually  led  to 
the    rebellion     of     the    two     provinces 


(he 


lal 


ruler 


against 

and    the  electii 

Alexander     Ku? 

countries. 

Prince  Kusa  did  his  best 
the  progress  of  his  country  and  to  re- 
ciprocate Ihe  patriotic  ambition  of  his 
jit-iiple  ;    but    the    well-meant     reforms 


both 


•  further 
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iiitindiiced  hy  the  Prince  and  his  sup- 
porters achieved  iin  great  results.  His 
private  hfe,  which  was  one  ol  vicious, 
sensuous  indulgence  and  great  extrava- 
gance, made  him  detested  by  his  people ; 
and,  coupled  as  it  was  with  pohtical 
failure,  culminated  on  Kebru,'iry  22.  1866, 
in  an  enforced  abdication  and  rapid 
journey  to  the  frontier ! 

The  siluali-)!!  iu  Koumania  at  that 
time,  owing  to  the  strained  relations 
between  the  Great  Powers,  was  exceed- 
ingly serious,  and  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Prince  Kusa  demanded  the 
greatest  tact  aud  diplomacy. 

Prince  Charles  of  Holienzollern  Sig- 
maringeu,  second  sou  of  Prince  Chailes 
"Anthony,  born  on  April  20,  1839,  was 
eventually  fixed  upon  as  candidate  by 
the  leading  Roumanian  st:itesnien,  who 
beheved  that  since  the  Prince  was  re- 
lated to  both  the  French  and  Prussian 
dynasties  the  proposal  would  meet  with 
universal  approbation.  Prince  Charles 
having  accepted  the  summons  to  the 
throne,  made  his  entry  into  Bucharest, 
and  was  proclaimed  Prince  of  Honmania 
on  April  21),  i86(>. 


The  almost  inaUculable  difficulties 
which  tilled  the  first  few  years  of  Ihe 
new  reign  would  have  permanently  dis- 
couraged many  a  bold  heart ;  but  the 
Prince  had  accepted  the  task  of  regene- 
rating Roumania  as  his  life's  "  mission." 
and  was  fully  determined  that  no  effort 
or  sacrifice  should  be  wanting  on  his 
part  in  the  attainment  of  the  desired 
goal.  The  drafting  of  a  new  Constitu- 
tion ;  the  attempt  to  bring  order  into  the 
disorganised  condition  of  the  tinances ; 
the  necessity  for  opening  up  the  country 
by  railways  ;  building  bridges  over  rivers 
as  means  of  general  communication 
between  the  two  provinces  in  limes  of 
inundation  ;  and  Ihe  quelling  of  sedi- 
tious rebellion— all  these  and  many  other 
responsibilities  severely  taxed  the  en- 
durance ami  tact  of  the  youag  Prince, 
who,  though  so  heavily  handicapped  by 
circumstances,  has,  by  his  untiring  per- 
severance, iron  will,  and  diplomacy, 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  of  Ihe  day. 

By  his  marriage  with  Princess  Elisa- 
beth of  Wied  in  1869,  the  Prince  secured 
for  Koumania  another  enthusiastic  and 
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indefatigable  worker,  wlin,  fmin  lier 
lirst  entry  into  the  ciiucitry,  iiiciir|i(ir:ile<l 
herself  with  the  interests,  progress,  and 
culture   of  its  people.    The  birth  of  a 


CAHPATHIAS  MOl 


dau(;hter  r.n  September  8,  1870,  broiij^lit 
an  intense  happiness  into  the  hearts  of 
the  parents  ;  but  tlie  life  of  the  little 
Princess  Marie,  gifted  with  uiiiisuiil 
intelligence,  and  lllltiii};  as  a  sunbeam 
about  the  royal  home,  was  like  the 
sudden  blossoming  and  fading  of  some 
exotic  flower.  An  epidemic  of  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria  was  waging  war  in 
Bucharest  in  the  spring  of  1S74.  and 
in  spite  of  ever\-  preeantioji  the  little 
Princess  contracted  the  infection  and 
paid  the  utmost  penaltv  oji  .April  8th. 
The  sorrow  of  the  grief- stricken  parents 
was  so  heartrending  that  it  is  a  pre- 
sumption to  tonch  il  liglidy  :  but  all 
those  who  have  read  the  "  Reminiscences 


of  the  King  of  Konmania,''  with  its 
introductory  notice  by  Sidney  Whitman. 
will  be  familiar  with  ihe  pathetic  details 
of  this  desolating  event.  The  Prince's 
thonghts  and  time  were  fiirtunately 
claimed  by  Slate  affairs,  and  the  Princess 
applied  herself  to  the  translation  of 
Koiimanian  legends  and  fairy  tales,  and 
the  enc(Juragement  of  charitable  works 
and  institutions. 

The  declaration  of  war  on  .April  'jj, 
1877,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
the  attendant  miseries  suffered  bv  the 
troops  on  both  sides,  belong  to  modern 
history,  and  will  therefore  be  familiar  to 
the  rcader-s  mind.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  (baud  Duke  NichohLs, 
Connnaiider-in-chief  of  the  Russian 
armv,  c<unmunicaled  his  intention  to 
the  "  Prince  of  Roumania  of  passing 
through  his  tenilorie;..  coupled  with  the 
Ikiik-  that  the  Ronmaiiiaii  n.iliou  would 
mauifesl     the    s;mie    welcome    to    the 
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as  Roumania.  through  this  action  of 
Russiii,  might  be  liable  lo  a  Turkish 
invasion,  a  special  sitting  of  the  Chamber 


>ucd.witht 


esultlhatadecisioti 


s  takei 
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Danube  ai.d  to  garrison  Cai.if.il. 

Ahhough  the  Prince  ardently  desired 

to  take  an  active  part  in  lire  frav,  and 

pill  the  br.ivetvof  his  tf.".psti.  the  test. 

he  was  lullv  resolved  oulv  lo  do  so 
should  he  be  given  a  free  hand  and 
independent  d  numaud.    This,  after  soine 


.  bv 


I  dip 


taiiied,  and  ihc  opportiniily  so  much 
coveted  presented  itself  in  the  iiitiinile 
•■uccesses  of  his  troops  at  (»ri\it/a,  the 
capture  oi'  a  Tmkish  Hag  and  three 
cannons.  The  absolnidv  hopeless  con- 
dilion  ..f  Osman  Pacha  liecosiiated  his 
unconditional  surrender  on  December 
nth,  and,  Plevna  being  invested  with 
Russian  troops.  Prince  Charle-  was  free 
torelinn  to  Roumania. 

N'o  pen  c.Lii  render  adequate  ju-tice 
to  the  heroic  courage  and  self-acrilieing 
devotion  shown  bv  the  R' >iuu.uii.m  troL.ps 
under  their  -.^.illanl   lea.ier.    nor    L.    the 
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fortitude  with  which  they  bore  the 
terrible  hardships  encountered  on  their 
return  march  to  Bucharest.  The  winter 
cold  was  unusually  severe  ;  provisions 
and  warm  ciothinf^  were  of  the  scantiest ; 
and  the  horrors,  suffering,  and  privations 
on  the  road  were  painfully  similar  to 
those  experienced  during  Xapoleon's 
retreat  from  Moscow.  In  the  meantime 
Princess  Elisabeth,  having  adopted  the 
simple  garb  of  a  Sister  of  Charity, 
devoted  the  whole  of  her  enthusiastic 
energy  and  ready  help  to  the  nursing  of 
the  wounded.  With  wonderful  self- 
repression  and  entire  indifference  to 
personal  discomfort,  the  Princess  had 
constituted  herself  sister-in-charge,  and 
rendered  most  valuable  assistance  to  the 
Army  surgeons  in  their  gruesome  work, 
encouraging  the  sufferers  by  an  unflag- 
ging cheerfulness.  After  many  delays 
peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was 
finally  signed  on  March  3,  1878.  It  was 
after  the  anniversary  of  Grivitza  that 
Prince  Charles  consented  to  the  request 
of  his  Ministry,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Roval  Highness  ;  but,  owing  to  the  hard 
demands  of  Russia,  and  the  severe 
tension  existing  between  that  country 
and  Roumania,  the  proclamation  of  the 
hitter  as  a  Kingdom  only  took  place  a 
few  years  later. 

The  coronation  of  the  Prince,  as  King 
Carol  I.,  took  place  on  May  10,  1S81,  at 
Bucharest,  and  it  was  characteristic  of 
the  man  who  had  concentrated  the 
whole  of  his  force  and  intluence  upon 
the  development  of  his  adopted  country  ; 
who  fostered  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
courage  in  its  people,  that  he  should 
wish  the  Royal  Crown  of  Roumania  to 
be  made  from  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
guns  captured  by  his  own  troops  from 
the  Turks  at  Plevna.  The  Queen's 
golden  crown  was  of  very  simple  design, 
without  jewels  or  ornamentation,  and 
made  by  a  local  goldsmith.  The  line 
of  succession  was  secured  in  i88(.>  by  the 
selection  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Hohen- 
/ollern,  second  son  of  the  King's  elder 
brother,  as  heir-a}^}\arent  to  the  Throne. 

During  the  years  which  have   elapsed 


since  the  King's  coronation  all  those 
advocates  of  progress  who  have  watched 
the  steady  increase  of  commerce,  the 
advance  of  education  and  art,  and  the 
utilisation  of  Roumanians  own  natural 
resources,  will  acknowledge  that  the 
highest  praise  is  due  to  the  united  efforts 
and  encouragement  of  her  Sovereigns. 

In  addition  to  his  militar}*  and  pohtical 
genius,  King  Carol  possesses  undoubted 
talent  and  taste  as  a  builder.  The  Royal 
Palace  at  Bucharest  possesses  no  par- 
ticular architectural  beauty,  but  the  state 
apartments  and  grand  staircase  are  ex- 
ceedingly elegant  and  well  proportioned, 
and  give  testimony  to  the  refined  and 
fastidious  taste  of  the  originator.  The 
garden  at  the  rear  of  the  Palace  is  con- 
stantly growing  in  size,  for  the  King 
generally  tries  to  secure  any  ground  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  which  may  be 
for  sale,  and  there  are  various  small 
villas  within  the  Royal  enclosure  which 
are  thoroughly  well-appointed ;  these 
are  inhabited  either  by  members  of  the 
suite  or  reserved  as  guest  houses.  A 
more  imposing  but  smaller  Royal  resi- 
dence is  that  of  Cotroceni,  built  on  the 
sight  of  an  old  monastery,  and  given  as 
a  town  house  by  the  King  to  the  Crown 
Prince.  It  is  situated  on  high  ground  a 
few  miles  outside  Bucharest,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  line  park. 

On  one  of  the  heights  in  this  park,  in 
the  midst  of  a  thick  plantation,  a  *' clear- 
ing" has  been  made,  and  a  small  but 
very  beautiful  mausoleum  erected  to  the 
little  Princess  Marie,  the  adored  child  of 
the  King  and  Queen.  An  exquisite,  re- 
cumbent figure,  of  pure  white  marble, 
depicts  the  child  asleep  on  her  couch. 
The  intervening  space  between  the 
mausoleum  and  large  iron  gates  which 
enclose  it,  is  laid  out  with  carefully  tended 
llower-beds  ;  and  here  the  mostbrilliant- 
luied  Inittertlies  and  countless  nightin- 
gales live  (Hit  their  gav.  short  existence, 
and  make  titting  accompaniments  to  this 
ideal  sepulchre  of  vouth. 

It  is  }^robably  the  King's  great  interest 
in  architecture  which  has  iniluenced  the 
erection  of  those  stately  nuniicipal  and 
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government  buiklinjis  that  form  one  ul 
the  chief  features  uf  his  capital. 

Bucharest  is  most  essentially  a  city  of 
pleasure,  and  the  broad  boulevards, 
brilliant  electric  lighting,  and  Ihrobliiny 
oriental  life,  make  a  tilting  and  havmuni- 
ous  setting  to  the  gay  leaders  of  Society, 
or  the  many  public  beauties  who  swell 
the  throng  in  the  "Chaussee"  for  the 
daily  regulation  drive.  The  long  defile 
of  smart  carriages,  with  their  Russian 
coachmen  and  fast-trottiiig  black  horses, 
which  tear  at  tremendous  speed  from 
end  to  end  of  the  "  Chaussee  "  and  return 


a  country  whose  Sovereign  linds  it  desir- 
isuing  iuvitalions  for  the  State 


able. 


ball  on  New  Year's  Day,  to  include  not 
only  the  representatives  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, members  of  the  native  aristocracy. 
and  tioverument  officials,  but  a  good 
percentage  of  shopkeepers!  In  fact,  it 
is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  latter 
to  apply  to  the  Marecli.-tl  for  a  card  of 
invitation,  the  chief  aim  and  ambition  of 
the  favoured  ones  being,  apparently,  to 
consume  large  quantities  of  expensive 
wine,  or  delicacies  of  food  (utterly  re- 
y.irdiess  of  persoruil  taste  or  appetite)  for 


at  a  foofs  pace,  in  order  to  cover  the 
same  ground  at  Ihe  same  sj^eed  again  and 
again,  are  so  absolutely  necessary-  lo 
the  happiness  of  I^oumaniau  women 
that  manv  personal  privations  will  be 
paticntly  borne  nither  lliau  pay  the 
penalty  of  taking  a  ci>n^.titulional  on 
foot! 

The  King  and  Queen,  who  are  must 
generous  in  <ifferiiig  hospitality  and  plea- 
sure to  their  subjects,  are  known  lo  give 
during  the  season,  in  addition  lo  concerts. 
banquets,  etc.,  several  balls.  Society  in 
Bucharest  is  exceedingly  democratic  ; 
and  it  is   a  unique  experience    to    visit 


.■asure    nf    relating    to    their  1 
te    nct]uaintances    the    sum    t< 
■nted  by  Ihc  ainounl  of  nonri 
■ousumed  during  the  night  I 
■■blessing   of  the   waters '' of 
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nd  the  animal  review  on  May  lotli.  are 
ipportiniilies  which  enable  t!ie  spectator 
..  realise  tn  ilie  full  how  indelatiga!-.|y 
he  King  nin>t  have  worked  at  the  re- 
irganisalion  and  training  of    his  army. 
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the  high  stanchird  of  excellence  niid 
disciphne  prevaihng  amongst  the  Rou- 
manian troops,  and  practically  demon- 
strate how  near  the  heart  of  their  Chief 
must  lie  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of 
his  soldiers. 


The  so-calk'd  "  persecution  "  of  Rou- 
manian Jews,  which  has  recciiily  Iweii 
freely  ventilated  in  the  Press,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  President 
Roosevelt,  is  in  reality  a  very  old 
qucsti'ju  served  lip  ajiain  as  a  richniiffi- 
It  is  too  vast  a  subject  to  be  treated  in 
the  present  article,  but  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  at  various  intervals  since  1868 
it  has  been  brought  prominently  forward. 
Being,  however,  as  it  is,  a  purely  local 
question,  the  importance  of  which  can 
only  be  gauged  by  Roumanian  statesmen 
who  have  followed  the  movement  from 
its  birth,  it  would  surely  be  wiser  for 
those  unacquaiiited  with  the  very  cum- 
pk-x  details  to  rcfiaiii  froin  severe 
criticism. 

About  140  miles  to  the  east  of  Bucha- 
rest lies  Kustendje,  the  most  important 
seaport   of    Koumaiiia.  on  the  coast  of 


the  Black  Sea,  and  the  principal  outlet 
for  native  produce.  There  is  a  fine 
harbour  ;  but  the  town,  and  the  accom- 
modation which  it  has  to  offer,  are  only 
on  a  level  with  a  second-rate  Enghsh 
seaside  resort.  There  is  a  regular  boat 
service  plying  between  Kustendje  and 
Rotterdam  for  the  transport  of  petro- 
leum, which  promises  to  become  a  verj' 
valuable  resource  to  the  country,  and 
large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
also  shipped  from  this  port, 

Sinaia,  with  its  many  elegant  villas, 
hotels,  and  electric  light,  which  may 
verily  be  desci  ibed  as  a  "  creation  "  of 
the  King,  has  an  ideal  situation  and 
climate.  As  early  as  1871  the  Royal 
family  migrated  there  in  search  of  cool 
mouutaiii  air,  as  a  restorative  after  the 
scorching  summer  heat  of  the  plains. 
Ill  those  da>s,  however,  Sinaia  could 
boast  of  little  else  than  its  ancient 
cloister,  in  which  the  Royal  family 
(accompanied  by  a  modest  suite)  oc- 
cupied a  series  of  small  whitewashed 
cells  and  lived  in  almost  primiiive  sim- 
plicity. The  magnificent  view  of  the 
Carpathians,  the  peaceful  Prachova 
valley,  and  IheHashingnioun  tain  streams, 
were  counted  as  rich  compensations,  and 
the  affection  which  was  so  early  rooted 
ill  the  hearts  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
for  this  most  picturesque  spot,  still  sways 
the  lives  of  their  Majesties.  The  highly 
artistic  and  beautiful  Castel  Peles,  the 
mountain  home  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
is  the  outcome  of  nuich  patient  waiting 
and  economy.  This  enormous  building, 
of  a  style  which  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  Renaissance  school,  with  its  many 
graceful  minarets  and  balconies,  its 
sloping  roofs  andgables,  and  handsomely 
carved  timlier  beams,  is  singularly  har- 
monious to  its  natural  surroundings. 
Castel  Peles  is  bnill  on  the  lower  mouU' 
tain  slopes,  and  the  view  obtained  of  it 
iviim  the  high  mad  to  Sinaia  is  ex- 
cci>(li\i,L;ly  liiif,  for,  with  its  near  back- 
ground of  inagiiitici-nt  forests  and 
towering  nioniitain  peaks,  it  produces 
an  effect  liolh  unusual  and  imposing. 
Beautiful,  well-kept  gardens,  laid  out 
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in  terraces,  a  luxuriant  j^'iowih  of  Hnwxis 
and  tine  shrubs;,  aro  all  littiri^  adjuncts 
to  this  complete  picture.  The  Liittrior 
is  a  clever  combtLiiiliun  of  hixiirinu> 
comfort  and  hijjh  art.  ;iii<l  tluiv  aii.- 
evidences  on  all  sides  of  xhv  cultured 
taste  which  has  discovered  tlic  secret  of 
uniting  beauty  of  oiithne  and  proportion 
with  personal  ease  and  comfort.  Tlie 
missive  car\-ing  and  ci>loured  wiird.iws 
exclude  perhaps  a  tittle  too  much  suii- 
li};ht  in  some  parts  oi  the  buildiiiji  ;  but 
the  sulxliied  hj{ht.  and  j^eiitlc  ^plasliiuji 
of  the  Peles.  which  has  been  captured 
in  ils  course  down  ihe  mountain  side  to 
cool  and  beautify  the  home,  add  just  a 
suspicion  of  mystery  and  romance  which 
enhances  its  many  charms. 

The  beautiful  mnsic-rooin  and  stndio 
of  the  Queen  are  amou^^st  the  most  in- 
'eresting  rooms  of  Cuslel  I'eles.  Con- 
tinuing the  habits  of  childlinod  and 
German  discipline,  the  Kiiij;  and  Qnecii 
are  each  in  their  respective  stndies  .it  an 
early  hour,  when  many  (  f  their  subjects 
are  probably  stilt  break  rastini;. 

Carmen  Sylva  delights  not  only  in 
personal  effort,  but  possesses  .ilso  a 
special  faculty  for  makin;;  olliti-^  work  : 
and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  on  entering 
her    Majesty's  study  at  Sinaia.  to   see 


v.iiiotis  groups  of  iu<lividuals  cich  deeply 
engrossed  in  his  or  her  special  occu- 
|iatioii.  There  m.iy  be  an  artist  working 
at  a  large  canvas,  a  ituisieian  rapidly 
ni>ting  the  varic)ns  orchestral  parts  lo 
some  new  eoniposiiiim  ;  or  ladies  em- 
broidering intricate  designs — but  each 
and  all  are  inspired  and  indirectly  in- 
lluenced  by  the  energy  and  example  of 
the  gifted  yiieen,  who.  undisturbed  by 
tlie^-e  complex    snrruuiidings.    diligently 
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at  LoTirt.  to  have  a  tree  entree  to 
musical  recitals  given  daily  by  the  Queen 
and  gifted  professionals,  as  her  Majesty 
believes  this  lo  be  ilie  best  means  of 
encournginga  real  love  of  nnisiciii  rising 
generations. 

The  King's  great  <lesire  to  protect 
native  industries  has  establi-hed  the 
custom  for  ladies  of  the  Cnurl  to  wear 
occasionally,  while  in  residence  at 
Sinaia.  the  prettv  national  c-lunie.  This 
is  riehlv  embeilislied  bv  line  embroi- 
deries "in  coloured  silks.  i[iterwnven 
with  gnid  and  silver  threads,  all  worked 
by  h.md  by  peasant  women;  and  the 
highly  pictnresi]ne  apjtearanee  of  the 
ladies  tlius  dressed    undonblediv    liar- 
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moiiiscs  with  this  unique  and  beautiful 
abode. 

Here,  amidst  such  congenial  surround- 
ings, the  King  and  Queen  enjoy  for  a 
few  months  a  simple,  restful  life  ;  dis- 
pensing with  many  of  the  necessary 
formalities  of  town  ceremonial  and  re- 
strictions, and  dehghting  to  make  their 
Court  a  nucleus  of  Art  and  Learning. 
People  of  all  nations,  all  creeds  ;  diplo- 
matists, politicians,  artists,  musicians, 
men  of  letters  and  science,  all  meet  in 
the  Royal  household  on  neutral  ground  ; 
they  are  welcomed  and  appreciated  on 


the  King  now  keeps  a  herd  of  ccws 
which  supply  the  Royal  household  with 
dairy  produce. 

Carmen  Sylva  (a  name  by  which  the 
Queen  likes  to  be  known)  bears  the  in- 
dehble  traces  of  her  life's  sorrow  ;  but 
her  spirit  was  too  brave  and  her  genius 
too  great  to  be  crushed  by  the  tragic 
loss  of  her  child.  It  has  made  her  in- 
finitely  tender  to  all  young  creatures, 
and  her  wonderful  power  of  rapid  im- 
provisation, and  rich  melodious  voice, 
immediately  win  their  attention  and 
coniidence. 


I  on  to  yet  The  Queen's  vivid  imagination  and 
pic  lit  untiring  love  for  the  beautiful  have  had  free 
play  in  the  rugged  C.irpathians.  and  her 
sweet,  romantic  fairy  tales  and  old 
legends  have  doubtless  played  important 
parts  in  many  a  child's  life. 

The  history  of  Roumania  during  the 
last  ihirty  years  has  been,  as  it  weie, 
the  life's  liistory  of  its  King.  Results 
alrt.-ady  i>bl.iiiic(l,  and  the  continuous 
Iiigh  Liicns  nf  King  Carol's  enlightened 
;  bear-lunitiiig  exciir-  and  jndicii'iK  gnvL-rn.neut,  have  estab- 
[ide.  and  some  gnod  spoil  Ji^ta-d  ;i  ivcoid  which  it  will  be  ex- 
ceeiliiii^ly  duiicnlt  for  any  successor  to 
ei|nal.  FnrtLiiiati-  indetd  is  the  nation 
wliich  has  had  such  advantages  as  those 


their  own   merits,  and  stii 
greater  effort  by  tin 

zeal  and  wonderful  capacity  for  work 
with  which  their  Majesties  are  both 
endowed.  The  King  has  a  deep  [iffec- 
tion  for  his  forests,  and  devotes  much 
thought  and  money  in  preserving  their 
beauty  ;  numerous  good  paths  are  made 
up  and  round  the  mountains  to  enable 
thelinest  points  of  view  to  be  reaclivd 
without  diflicnilv  or  <langer.  Thougli 
as  reccnllv 


•  good  spc 
,  tlie  bears  appear  lo  have  be 
tv  well  exterminated  since  ;  at 
jderable    height  up  the    nuiuntaii 
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which  have  been  meted  out  to  the 
Roumanians,  in  the  strong  personalities 
of  their  Ruler  and  his  Consort. 

Progress  and  culture  have  been  iheir 
watchwords  ;  and  the  impetus  given  and 


enforced  by  their  own  work  and  live; 
will  doubtless  be  bonie  forward  on  the 
tide  of  time,  and  future  generations  ol 
their  adopted  people  cite  their  theories 
and  achievements  as  household  proverbs. 


No.  333.    February.  iWj. 


LADY    BIDDY 


By  H*  A.  HINKSON 


THE  Lady  Biddy  Blake  was  one  of 
the  fairest  of  the  ladies  who 
adorned  the  brilliant  Court  of  the  Irish 
Viceroy.  Since  she  was  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Killeena,  and 
the  family  property  was  heavily  mort- 
gaged to  pay  her  father*s  debts  of 
honour — for  luck  at  the  cards*  had  been 
long  against  his  lordship — she  must 
needs  make  a  '*  good,"  if  not  for  herself 
a  happy,  marriage.  So  before  she  was 
long  rid  of  short  frocks,  and  had  just 
learned  the  secrets  of  powder  and 
patches,  she  was  given  to  Sir  Phelim 
Blake,  who  had  had  a  great  reputation 
for  gallantry  before  she  was  born,  and, 
what  was  more  important,  a  good  for- 
tune as  things  went  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Phelim  fought  his  seventy  years 
bravely,  and  fell  with  a  ball  in  his  throat 
to  prove  that  age  had  not  dimmed  his 
eyes  nor  unsteadied  his  aim  with  the 
pistols.  He  died  happy  because  he  had 
known  no  disease  save  the  gout,  which 
the  claret  had  given  him  :  had  married  a 
young  and  lovely  woman,  and  had  been 
"  laid  *'  for  the  last  time  by  the  straightest 
shot  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Lady  Biddy  grieved  for  her  hus- 
band, because  his  spirit  and  his  kindness 
to  her  had  made  her  forget  his  age  and 
gallantries,  and  more  because  he  had 
been  generous  to  her  father  when  the 
dice  or  the  cards  played  him  false,  as 
they  did  mostly. 

Though  she  was  twenty-three,  and 
had  been  a  widow  for  nearly  four  years, 
she  seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  mar- 
riage. 

"'Tis  no  disgrace  in  a  widow  to  be 
lonely,"    she    said    when    her    friends 


warned  her  of  the  danger  of  allowing 
too  many  years  to  pass  and  too  many 
suitors  to  retire  discomfited.  "  If  I  were 
a  spinster  I  might  dread  the  disgrace  of 
loneliness.  I  shall  keep  my  youth  longer 
having  my  liberty,  and  I  would  not  have 
them  think  my  face  the  fairer  for  the 
guineas  which  my  husband  has  left  me." 

''  'Tis  fair  enough  for  a  man's  choice 
even  were  it  set  in  copper,"  rejoined  her 
friend,  Lady  Greenane,  "  and  in  these 
troublous  times  a  man  of  wit  and  cha- 
racter is  a  good  shield  to  a  woman's 
reputation." 

Lady  Biddy's  eyes  Hashed. 

*'  Has  any  one  dared "  she  began. 

'^  No,  no,  I  have  not  said  that,"  the 
other  interposed  hastily,  '^  neither  have 
I  meant  it,  but  only  that  a  woman  is 
happier  having  a  man  to  protect  her. 
They  say  Mr.  Brackenbury  will  be  *  my 
lord  '  before  the  year  is  out." 

The  younger  woman  smiled. 

'*  I  do  not  doubt  his  desire,"  she 
answered,  ''  for  I  think  he  is  tired  of 
being  a  plain  gentleman." 

'*  He  is  a  very  proper  man,  and  many 
call  him  handsome,"  retorted  Lady 
Greenane.  "A  patent  of  nobility  will 
soon  make  people  forget  that  his  father 
drew  deeds  in  a  scrivener's  office.  He 
has  great  influence  with  the  Viceroy." 

*'  Viceroys  change." 

"  Yet  they  leave  their  trail  behind." 

"  They  leave  very  many  titles  and 
little  love,"  rejoined  Lady  Biddy.  ^'  To- 
morrow I  shall  be  required  to  marry  my 
father's  footman  because  his  Excellency 
has  ennobled  him.  If  I  desired  a  hus- 
band I  had  rather  an  honest  poor 
gentleman." 
483  ^^-"i. 
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**  Mr.  Brackenbury  has  much  wit," 
said  Lady  Greenane. 

*^  Why,  so  has  Kearney,  the  shoeblack. 
His  wit  seasons  his  Excellency's  supper 
partieSj  and  yet  he  complains  that  he 
receives  no  recognition  because  Mr. 
Green  gives  him  only  a  penny  a  shoe 
and  nothing  for  the  story.'* 

Lady  Greenane  laughed. 

"  Mr.  Green  must  have  his  dinner  at 
any  one's  expense  except  his  own  ;  he 
would  starve  otherwise,"  she  made 
answer.  **  Yet  he  is  very  honest,  since 
he  confesses  that  he  would  steal  a  good 
story  from  any  one,  and  has  no  mind  to 
die  of  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  sake  of 
his  religion  because  he  would  make  an 
edifying  end." 

**  I  think  he  is  still  far  from  canonisa- 
tion, even  though  he  i^  the  Viceroy's 
jester,"  Lady  Biddy  returned,  smiUng  ; 
"  but  I  think  there  are  better  wits  than 
Mr.  Green  at  the  Castle." 

Lady  Greenane  looked  at  her  shrewdly. 

"  Whom  are  you  thinking  of  ? "  she 
asked. 

Lady  Biddy's  face  coloured  a  Httle. 

*^  No  one  in  particular  but  several  in 
general,"  she  answered.  *'  There  is  no 
lack  of  wit  in  Ireland.' 

"  I  was  thinking  myself  of  that  hand- 
some dare-devil  boy,  Rody  de  Burgh," 
Lady  Greenane  went  on  ;  ""  he  has  a 
nimble  wit  enough,  but  his  sword  and 
pistols  are  too  ready  for  long  life.  He'll 
be  merriest  at  his  own  wake,  if  he  have 
good  friends  about  him.  Besides,  he  is 
poor,  and  poverty  and  wit  are  sworn 
enemies." 

"  What  of  the  shoeblacks  ? " 

'*  I  meant  in  gentlemen,"  Lady 
Greenane  explained.  ^' They  should  be 
fat  and  well  nourished,  so  that  their  wit 
might  play  upon  those  who  were 
neither.  If  they  shared  tire  same  fate 
with  their  victims  their  wit  might  be 
dulled  by  pity.  So  I  fear  for  the  repu- 
tation of  Mr.de  Burgh,  but  Mr.  Bracken- 
bury  has  a  wit  that  is  well  gilded. 
Which  would  you  have,  Biddy  ?  " 

"  Have  I  a  choice  of  either  ? "  Lady 
Biddy  asked,  turning  her  head  aside. 


*'  How  can  I  tell  ;  but  which  is  the 
better  gentleman  ?  "  the  other  persisted. 
"  What  do  you  think,  Biddy  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  Mr.  Brackenbury  would 
sell  his  soul  for  a  coronet,"  Lady  Biddy 
answered  slowly. 

''  And  what  of  Mr.  de  Burgh  ? " 

The  door  was  opened  before  she 
could  answer,  and  the  servant  announced 
Mr.  Rody  de  Burgh. 

A  tall,  handsome  young  man  crossed 
the  threshold.  He  was  dressed  elegantly 
in  a  plum-coloured  coat  with  lace  cravat 
and  cuffs,  dark  blue  waistcoat  with  gilt 
buttons,  silken  hose  and  silver  shoe- 
buckles.  His  hair  was  freshly  powdered 
and  curled  as  though  he  had  but  lately 
left  the  barber  ;  his  face  was  flushed  and 
eager. 

He  made  a  low  bow  before  each  of 
the  ladies,  and  then  stood  irresolute. 

Lady  Biddy  was  silent,  but  Lady 
Greenane  spoke. 

''  Have  you  brought  bad  news  that 
you  have  travelled  so  fast  ? "  she  asked. 

*'  I  have  come  slowly,'*  he  answered 
quietly  ;  "  there  was  no  need  of  haste." 

^'  Yet  you  have  left  your  wits  behind," 
she  retorted. 

*'  I  had  not  thought  to  meet  your  lady- 
ship," he  repHed,  with  composure  ;  **and, 
indeed,  I  left  his  lordship  seeking  you." 

"  What !  my  husband  ?"  she  exclaimed. 

He  bowed. 

''  Then,  for  the  sake  of  my  credit  in 
this  world,  I  must  not  linger,  since  hus- 
bands are  not  used  to  wait  for  their 
wives.  Goodbye,  Biddy  ;  goodbye,  Mr. 
de  Burgh,  and  God  restore  you  your 
wits." 

The  young  man  bowed  gravely  ;  then 
as  the  door  closed  behind  Lady  Greenane, 
he  turned  to  his  hostess  with  a  half- 
laugh — 

"  My  wits  have  not  sei  ved  me  so  badly 
after  all,  since  you  and  I  are  alone  to- 
gether. Her  ladyship  will  have  some 
trouble  to  tiiid  her  lord." 

"  Oh,  Rody,"  Lady  Biddy  answered 
reproachfully,  ''  you  have  not  told  her  a 
lie  to  be  rid  of  her  ? " 

**  Yes,  sweetheart,  I  have,  and  I  would 
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tell  a  hundred  for  five  minutes  of  your  '■  You  shall  find  me  a  good  peiiilent, 

company.    You  shall  name  the  penance  but  not  now.     \o\v  I  want  indnlgeiice, 

for  my  wickedness."  not  penance.    Biddy,  our  secret  lias  been 

"And  what  shall  it  be  ? "  she  asked,  di^icovered.'' 

with  lowered  eyelids.  Her  face  coloured. 

"You  shall  give   me   but   ten   kisses  ".Ah,  Rody.  you  have  been  indiscreet," 

when  I  desire  a  hundred.     'Twill  be  a  she  said. 

■ore  penance."  "  No,  no,  that  I  have  not,"  he  answered 

"  If  yon  did  but  obey,"  she  murmured,  quickly,   "and   1   dare   swear  uv\;  L».ds 
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Greenane  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  She 
has  no  love  for  me,  and  never  had  since 
the  night  I  won  a  hundred  guineas  from 
his  lordship.  Her  voice  is  soft,  but  she 
has  a  poor  heart  and  loves  money.  God 
forgive  me,  since  if  she  finds  her  hus- 
band to-night  she  will  be  a  weary 
woman,  for  he  took  coach  an  hour  ago 
for  Galway.'* 

"  How  wicked  of  you,  Rody "  she 

began. 

But  he  stopped  her. 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me  to-day, 
Biddy,  since  I  had  good  reason  in  what 
I  did,  for  hov/  else  could  I  have  found 
you  at  leisure  to  hear  what  I  have  to 
tell  you  ?  The  Earl  of  Killeena  has 
been  made  a  Marquis,  and  will  vote  for 
the  Union." 

Lady  Biddy  hung  her  head. 

"*Tis  what  I  feared,'*  she  answered 
sadly,  **  since  it  is  the  easiest  way  to 
mend  a  broken  fortune,  and  the  Viceroy 
is  no  niggard  in  honours.  But  what  of 
our  secret,  Rody  ;  who  has  discovered 
it?" 

"  How  can  I  tell,  unless  it  be  my  Lady 
Greenane  ?  Now  all  the  town  knows  it, 
and  says  things  which  hurt  my  honour 
sorely." 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  with  a 
caressing  gentleness. 

**  What  does  it  matter  what  they  say  ? 
I  am  used  to  scandal,  which  did  not 
spare  me  when  I  could  only  offer  a 
child's  resentment  against  it.  Now  I 
am  a  woman,  and,  despite  the  sadness 
of  affairs,  happy  because,  Rody,  you 
know  why,"  and  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  ghstening  eyes. 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  passionately. 

"  I  know  only  that  I  love  you,  and  am 
unworthy  to  kiss  your  hand,"  he  broke 
out. 

"  Is  that  why  you  kiss  my  lips  ?  "  she 
murmured,  smiling ;  **  but  sure  'tis  a 
great  proof  of  modesty  in  a  man.  What 
certain  knowledge  have  you  that  our 
secret  has  been  discovered  ?  " 

*^  It  is  that  which  brought  me  here  so 
guickly,"  he  rejoined.      '*  Last    night  I 


played  at  cards  with  Mr.  Bracken- 
bury." 

"  Ah  !  you  did,"  she  ejaculated,  and 
an  expression  of  concern  came  into  her 
face. 

"  Yes,  and  had  luck  as  far  as  the  cards 
went,  since  I  won  three  hundred  guineas. 
His  face  was  as  sad  as  a  tombstone,  so  I 
took  pity  on  him,  and  offered  to  play 
one  game  more  at  three  hundred  guineas 
the  stake.  He  refused,  and,  rising  to  his 
feet,  flung  the  cards  upon  the  table, 
declaring  that  he  did  not  hold  the 
strings  of  a  lady's  purse,  and  so  he  could 
not  afford  to  play  against  odds,  because 
the    Lady    Biddy    Blake    was    behind 


me. 


1) 


Her  face  grew  crimson  with  anger. 

*'  He  said  that !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  **and 
you — what  did  you  answer  him  ? " 

Rody  de  Burgh  smiled  grimly. 

**  I  answered  with  my  fist  so  that  he 
measured  his  length  on  the  floor.  W^hen 
he  rose  to  his  feet  he  was  very  calm — as 
calm  as  a  gentleman  in  anger.  He 
begged  the  pleasure  of  meeting  me  this 
morning  in  the  Nine  Acres  with  sword 
or  pistols.'' 

*'And  you  met  him  !"  the  lady  ex- 
claimed. 

*'  No,  I  refused." 

*'  You,  Rody,  refused  !  "  she  echoed. 

^'  Yes,  I  refused,  because  to-night  I 
vote  against  the  Union;  to-night  I  am 
my  country's  servant,  to-morrow  I  am 
my  own." 

She  flung  herself  upon  his  breast. 

"  Forgive  me,  Rody,"  she  whispered. 

He  kissed  her  forehead. 

'*  Little  one,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to 
forgive,"  he  went  on.  **  I  have  pledged 
my  honour  and  more  than  that  to  meet 
him  with  the  pistols  to-morrow  an  hour 
after  daybreak,  and  yet  he  was  not 
satisfied." 

''  What  can  there  be  more  dear  than 
your  honour?"  she  asked.  "  What  more 
could  he  desire  ?  " 

'*  A  bond  in  ten  thousand  guineas,"  de 
Burgh  returned,  ''  since  he  knew  that  I 
was  not  worth  ten  thousand  pence." 

** '  I  doubt  not  that  the  Lady  Biddy 
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Will  find  the  money,  if  your  heart  fail 
you/  he  said,  with  a  slow  smile. 

** '  That  it  is  not  like  to/  I  burst  out, 
^  and  t  pledge  my  honour  as  a  gentleman 
that  if  I  do  not  meet  you  with  the  pistols 
within  three  days,  I  will  never  look  upon 
the  lady's  face  again/  Have  I  not  done 
well,  Biddy  ? " 

"  'Tis  a  dangerous  bargain/^  the  lady 
returned  wistfully  ;  "  there  are  too  many 
morning  meetings  as  it  is,  and  if " 

"  There  shall  be  no  if,"  de  Burgh  re- 
turned. "  He  shall  have  food  for  medi- 
tation before  the  days  are  many  hours 
older.  An  ounce  or  two  of  lead  will 
give  him  more  wisdom  than  the  Vice- 
roy*s  smile.  If  he  were  a  man  of  breed- 
ing I  could  do  no  more,  but  he  has  the 
heart  of  a  pettifogger  beneath  the  coat 
of  a  gentleman.  So  my  word  was  not 
enough  for  him,  but  I  must  needs  put 
my  pledge  in  writing,  with  a  lean  attor- 
ney as  witness." 

The  lady's  face  grew  paler. 

**  If  you  do  not  meet  him,  Rody,"  she 
said,  "  you  are  pledged  to  forsake  me  for 
ever." 

A  look  of  trouble  came  into  his  eyes, 
but  he  answered  with  confidence. 

"  If  I  am  alive  I  shall  meet  him,  Biddy, 
and  if  I  am  dead  it  will  not  matter  what 
promise  I  have  made.  Tom  Daly  will 
look  to  my  barkers.  He  is  lodged  in 
Whitefriars  Street,  where  I  will  find 
him  an  hour  before  dawn.  There  is  a 
pretty  bit  of  grass  near  the  old  oak-tree 
in  the  Nine  Acres.  Twas  there  I 
pinked  Phil  Cassidy  scarce  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  made  him  a  good  friend 
when  he  was  whole  again." 

"  I  doubt  you  will  ever  make  Mr. 
Brackenbury  a  friend,  even  if  you  maim 
him  for  life." 

*'  Neither  would  I,  and  if  the  Viceroy 
mate  him  a  peer,  as  people  say  that  he 
vriff,  I  will  dare  swear  that  he  will  never 
carry  his  coronet  straight,  and  the  mob 
wiU  find  him  a  title,"  de  Burgh  made 
answer.  Then  his  face  changed  and  his 
voice  softfened.  "  How  long,  Biddy,  how 
long  must  I  wait  and  listen  to  the  gossip 
of  the  coffee-rooms,  where  every  night  a 


hew  lover  is  discovered  for  you  ? "  he 
whispered,  drawing  her  towards  him, 
"  How  long,  Biddy  ? " 

The  blood  filled  her  cheeks. 

**  I  thought  you  had  forgotten,"  she 
murmured. 

"  I  remember  nothing  else  for  long, 
but  'tis  a  sore  trial  to  wait  and  hear  how 
you  have  a  new  husband  found  for  you 
every  day,  and  yet  say  nothing  at  all." 

**  Has  it  been  so  long  ?  " 

'*  An  eternity.     When  will  it  end  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  face  to  his,  looking  into 
his  eyes. 

''In  ten  days  more  I  may  marry  whom 
I  will,  and  keep  my  fortune,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

**  In  ten  days  more,"  he  cried  out,  in 
ecstasy.  **  Then  I  swear  that  I  will  not 
wait  a  day — a  single  hour  longer." 

An  excited  and  angry  crowd  thronged 
the  approaches  to  the  Houses  of  Parha- 
ment.  As  the  sound  of  the  bell  reached 
them  faintly,  a  quiver  ran  through  the 
people ;  there  was  no  hope,  only  a 
sullen  and  wrathful  despair,  since  days 
before  they  had  known  what  the  issue 
would  be. 

Long  after  the  bell  had  rung  for  the 
last  time,  little  groups  of  members  began 
to  leave  the  precincts  of  the  House. 
Their  heads  were  bent  and  their  mien 
dejected.  A  burst  of  cheering  came 
from  the  mob,  then  a  death-like  silence 
followed,  as  the  broken  and  defeated 
minority  departed  slowly  from  what  had 
been  the  Houses  of  a  legislative  parlia- 
ment. 

Those  who  constituted  the  majority 
lingered  behind,  unwiUing  to  face  the 
anger  of  the  mob,  and  amongst  them 
was  Lord  Killeena,  who  had  already 
earned  his  marquisate  and  ten  thousand 
guineas  besides.  Troops  of  horse  and 
companies  of  foot  occupied  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Houses  to  protect  the 
unpopular  from  violence.  But  as  each 
one  passed  out,  his  face  was  eagerly 
scanned,  and  the  cheers  which  greeted 
him  showed  the  measure  of  his  popu- 
larity. 
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Lady  Biddy  had  walched  the  last 
scene  from  the  gallery.  As  her  chaii- 
nien  made  their  way  slowly  through  the 
dense  crowd,  a  rude  hand  plucked  back 
the  curtains,  and  a  man  stared  Jn  at  her. 
Instantly  recognising  the  lady,  he 
dropped  the  curtain,  wilh  a  half  apology 


and  shouted,  "  Long   life  to   the    Lady 
Biddy  Blake." 

The  crowd  fell  back  cheering,  and 
made  a  taiie-way  fur  her  lo  pass  on, 
for  Lady  Bitldy's  opinions  were  well 
known  to  be  at  variance  with  tliosc  of 
her  father.  As  she  approached  the 
Castle  gates  she  found  tht-  way  blocked 
by  the  dense  mob,  so  that  the  nitn  \\lio 
carried  her  chair  were  forced  lo  halt. 
Shouts  of  "  Down   with  the  V'ceroy  !  " 


"  Murder ! "  and  "  Death  to  the  Traitor  ! " 
struck  her  ears. 

She  drew  the  curtain  and  lojked  out. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?"  she  asked  of 
one  who  stood  near  her. 

"  A  gentleman  has  been  wounded,  my 
lady,"  he  answered  ;  "  they  have  sent  for 
a  stretcher  to  carry  him." 

"  My  house  is  near,"  she  exclaimed  ; 
"  he  shall  have  my  chair  to  carry  him 
thither." 

She  sprang  out,  and  bidding  the  m;n 
follow  her,  she  made  her  way  through 
the  circle  which  surrounded  the  wounded 
man.  He  was  lying  upon  the  rough,  ill- 
paved  street,  but  his  head  rested  upon  a 
cloak,  which  some  one,  more  thoughtful 
than  the  rest,  had  placed  there. 

Lady  Biddy's  eyes  fell  suddenly  upon 
the  pale,  upturned  face. 

"  My  God  !  it  is  Kody,"  she  cried,  "and 
they  have  killed  him  !  " 

She  knelt  beside  him,  and  lifted  his 
head  upt>n  her  knee.  There  was  no 
wound  that  she  could  discover,  but  his 
eyes  were  closed,  and  his  face  sliowed  a 
tcirihlc  pallor. 

A  gentleman  Itcnt  down  and  put  a 
Mask  lo  Rody's  lips. 

■■  I  am  a  physician,  madam,"  he  said  ; 
"  he  is  sorely  wounded,  but  not  dead.  I 
think  he  will  recover." 

'■  Make  haste,  then.  We  will  carr>- 
hint  to  my  house.  'Tis  scarce  a  hun- 
dred y.'irds  off.    Quick,  quick  !  " 

Willing  hands  helped  to  lift  Rody  imo 
the  chair ;  a  <]fixcn  men  formed  them- 
^clves  into  a  bodyguard,  and  forced  a 
way  through  the  people  until  they  came 
to  Lady  Biddy's  house. 

When  Kody  was  put  to  bed,  the  phy- 
sician examined  him  more  carefully. 

"  He  lias  been  struck  on  the  head  by 
some  blunt  instrument,"  he  said,  '"but 
the  skull  is  not  fractured.  He  may  be 
TiHconsciuus  tor  some  hours." 

"  You  will  stay  by  him,  sir,  and  attend 
him  ? "  she  asked  eagerly.  "  I  have 
pressing  business  that  admits  of  no 
delay.  1  will  return  as  soon  as  possible. 
Pray  use  the  house  and  everything  that 
is  in  it  as  though  it  were  your  own," 
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The  physician  bowed. 

'*  I  shall  do  all  that  is  possible,  madam/' 
he  answered,  "and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  I  will  not  leave  the  gentleman  until 
you  return." 

An  hour  before  dawn  a  young  gentle- 
man waited  upon  Mr.  Tom  Daly.  He 
was  elegantly  dressed  in  a  plum-coloured 
coat  with  gold  buttons,  lace  collar,  and 
dark  blue  waistcoat,  black  siik  stockings, 
and  shoes  with  silver  buckles.  His  face 
was  pale  and  delicate,  and  the  powder 
fresh  upon  his  wig. 

Mr.  Daly  made  him  a  low  bow. 

**  I  am  your  servant,  sir,"  he  said, 
'*and  shall  be  for  ten  minutes.  After 
that  time  I  have  business,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  pistols  upon  the  table. 
"  They  are  pretty  playthings,  and  as  well 
balanced  as  a  pendulum.  I  dare  swear 
there  will  be  a  new  notch  in  the  stock 
before  nightfall." 

"With  your  leave,  sir,  I  would  see 
how  they  fit  my  hand,"  the  young  man 
replied,  taking  them  from  their  case,  and 
lifting  them,  one  after  the  other,  to  the 
"present."  "  A  little  light  in  the  barrel 
for  the  weight  of  the  stock,  but  for 
twenty  paces  I  would  ask  nothing 
better." 

"A  lady  might  win  a  husband  or 
recover  a  lost  reputation  by  them,  if 
she  had  the  skill,"  rejoined  Mr.  Daly, 
"  but  I  forget  my  courtesy.  The  claret 
has  been  cooling.  Y'ou  will  drink  to  the 
good  luck  of  the  pistols." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  business  before  me,  and  the 
claret  will  not  help  it,"  he  replied.  "  Mr. 
Daly,  we  have  met  before,  and  yet  you 
do  not  know  me." 

Mr.  Daly  looked  at  his  visitor  earnestly. 

"  I  will  swear  that  I  am  not  guilty  of 
the  discourtesy  of  forgetting,  since  I 
have  never,  set  eyes  upon  your  face 
before.  What  is  your  name,  so  that  I 
may  prove  it." 

"  My  name  is — is  Biddy  Blake." 

Mr.  Daly  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Lady  Biddy  I  "  he  exclaimed,  "  but 
—but " 

**Yc8,"  she  returned  quietly,  "since  I 


have  forgotten  my  modesty  because  the 
need  was  so  urgent,  but  I  thank  God 
that  my  brother's  clothes  have  so  well 
disguised  me  that  a  friend  has  mistaken 
me  for  a  stranger." 

"  Twas  the  wig  that  did  it,"  Mr.  Daly 
broke  out,  as  though  he  would  justify  his 
lack  of  perception  ;  "  if  it  were  not  for 
that  I  should  have  known  you  in  a 
grenadier's  uniform.  Lady  Biddy,  how 
can  I  serve  you  ? " 

She  smoothed  the  lace  on  her  bosom 
with  a  certain  shy  timidity,  out  of  keep- 
ing with  her  resolve.  Then  she  turned 
to  Mr.  Daly. 

"'Tis  no  easy  thing  for  a  woman  to 
tell,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it,"  she 
answered.  "  I  would  have  your  word 
first  that  you  will  keep  my  secret,  what- 
ever happens." 

"  I  shall  be  dumb  as  a  dead  man,"  he 
answered,  looking  at  the  clock. 

She  shuddered  a  Httle,  and  then  went 
on  bravely — 

*'You  are  waiting  for  Hody  de  Burgh. 
He  will  not — he  cannot  come,  so  I  have 
come  in  his  place.  That  is  why  I  would 
have  you  be  secret.  No  one  must  know 
of  it,  and  if  I  fall,  you  must  carry  me 
away  to  my  house  so  that  no  one  shall 
know  that  I  am  a  woman." 

He  regarded  her  with  a  bewildered 
admiration. 

"  Lady  Biddy,"  he  said  at  length, 
"  there  is  no  need  for  so  much  sacrifice. 
Rody  is  my  friend,  and  since  he  cannot 
come  I  will  take  his  place,  and  you,  if  it 
please  you,  will  measure  the  ground." 

"You  do  not  understand,"  she  re- 
turned impatiently.  "  For  two  hours 
I  am  Rody  and  none  else.  If  I  fall,  I 
shall  fall  as  Rody — with  your  help — and 
if  I  live " 

She  paused,  and  a  wave  of  colour 
filled  her  cheeks. 

"  I  understand,"  he  replied  slowly, 
"  but  *tis  a  difficult  matter,  and  yet  with 
the  cloak  you  might  pass  for  Rody,  while 
the  mists  are  heavy  upon  the  grass  as 
they  are  like  to  be.  Yet  your  face  is 
whiter  than  a  man's.  It  owes  no  colour 
to  the  claret." 
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"It  shall  now/'  she  broke  out,  and 
dipping  her  kerchief  in  the  wine,  which 
she  had  not  tasted,  she  washed  her  face 
with  it,  hiding  her  paleness  beneath  a 
dull  red. 

Wheels  rumbled  outside. 

*^  It  is  the  coach,''  exclaimed  Daly, 
*'  we  must  be  going.  Keep  your  back  to 
the  sun,  and  your  face  sunk  on  your 
breast  until  you  lire.  With  God's  help 
I  will  do  the  rest.  You  can  handle  the 
pistols  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  or  else  I  had  not  the  courage  to 
come  here,"  she  returned  quietly. 

It  was  a  dark  morning,  and  the  mists 
were  only  beginning  to  rise  when  they 
reached  the  Nine  Acres.  Mr.  Bracken- 
bury,  his  second,  and  a  physician  were 
already  upon  the  ground. 

Lady  Biddy  made  them  a  slight  bow, 
then  with  her  hat  drawn  low  over  her 
eyes,  she  stood  with  her  arms  folded, 
looking  away  to  the  west  while  they 
measured  the  ground. 

Her  lips  quivered. 

**  Rody  will  mend,  Rody  will  mend," 
she  repeated  to  herself.  Ah,  if  she  could 
only  save  him  ! 

Mr.  Daly  led  her  to  the  ground,  setting 
her  back  to  back  w4th  Mr.  Brackenbury 
with  twenty  paces  between.  Then  he 
placed  the  pistol  in  her  hand,  and  took 
her  hat  from  her  head. 

*'  At  the  third  call,  turn  round  and  lire 
— and  lire  low,"  he  whispered,  '*  he  will 
not  have  leisure  to  know  vou  and  his 
sight  is  short.     Aim  low." 

At  the  third  call  she  turned  and  pressed 
the  hair-trigger.  She  felt  a  sharp  sting 
in  her  right  arm  and  looking  through 
the  smoke  of  her  pistol  she  saw  a  man 
lying  upon  the  grass. 

A  wave  of  sickness  came  over  her  and 
she  would  have  fallen  but  for  Mr.  Dalv's 
arm. 

"Make  haste,"  he  cried  in  a  whisper, 
as  he  set  the  hat  upon  her  head.  **  We 
must  reach  the  town  before  the  sun  has 
pierced   the  mist.     Take  your  hat  from 


your  head  and  make  them  a  bow  as  you 

pass." 

Lady  Biddy  did  as  she  was  ordered, 
like  one  in  a  dream.  Then  she  was 
hurried  away  to  the  carriage  which 
waited  for  them. 

She  felt  the  trickle  of  warm  blood 
down  her  arm  as  they  drove  to  the  city, 
but  her  faintness  was  gone,  and  the 
thought  that  she  had  been  wounded 
for  Rody  increased  her  exaltation. 

Mr.  Tom  Daly  accompanied  her  into 
the  house. 

"  You  are  the  bravest  woman  in  the 
world,"  he  said. 

"  No,  only  a  coward  stung  by  necessity 
into  the  semblance  of  a  brave  woman," 
she  answered.  "  Tush,  it  is  nothing. 
Only  a  scratch.  A  needle  might  have 
done  worse.  You  will  keep  my  secret, 
so  that  he  shall  never  know  that  he  failed 
— to — keep  his  pledge.  There  are  but 
three  of  us  and  only  one  is  a  woman." 

"  I  swear  to  keep  it  as  long  as  I  live," 
Mr.  Daly  answered,  kneeling  to  kiss  her 
hand. 

The  physician  had  kept  his  word,  and 
Lady  Biddy  found  him  still  by  the  bed- 
side. Rody  had  recovered  consciousness 
and  had  fallen  into  an  easy  sleep.  For 
several  days  he  knew  nothing  and  was 
as  a  child  between  waking  and  sleeping. 
But  at  length  he  learned  that  he  had 
lodged  a  ball  in  the  curtain  of  Mr. 
Brackenbury's  side,  and  the  knowledge 
made  him  mend  quickly,  so  that  on  the 
iirst  day  of  her  freedom  he  was  married 
to  Lady  Biddy  Blake  in  the  church  of 
St.  Bride. 

And  Lady  Biddy^s  secret  has  been 
kept  until  now,  but  Mr.  Brackenbury, 
since  he  had  failed  to  win  the  lady  by 
foul  means  and  by  fair,  left  the  city,  when 
he  V.  as  sufficiently  mended  to  travel,  and 
got  no  peerage  after  all.  It  was  said 
that  he  feared  the  threats  and  the 
extortions  of  the  rascal  whom  he  had 
liircd  to  fling  the  stone,  but  of  this  there 
is  no  certain  knowledge. 
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By  R*  M-  THOMAS 


IN  July,  1902,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  spend  ten  days  in  the  Alpujarra, 
one  of  the  least  known,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  fairest  corners  of  Europe.  I  had 
been  the  guest  at  Malaga  of  Don  Robert, 
an  American  long  settled  there,  and  the 
expedition  was  of  his  arranging,  though 
it  was  made  possible,  or  at  the  least  its 
successful  accomplishment  was  assured 
by  the  friendly  help  of  Don  Emilio 
More  of  Motril,  banker,  merchant  and 
landed  proprietor,  who,  actuated,  as  I 
believe,  not  only  by  friendship  for  Don 
Robert  but  by  a  tine  sense  of  inter- 
national hospitality,  furnished  us  with  a 
guide  and  gave  us  the  full  use  of  his 
influence  and  business  connections  in 
the  district  through  which  we  had  to 
travel. 

There  were  of  the  party,  besides  Don 
Robert  and  myself,  two  Spaniards,  Don 
Antonio  and  Don  Claudio,  friends  of 
Don  Emilio,  Godoy,  our  invaluable  guide, 
self-reliant  and  resourceful,  knowing  the 
Alpujarra  as  a  country  doctor  knows  the 
burial  service,  Manuel,  the  Maiaguenian 
cook  from  Don  Robert's  yacht,  three 
muleteers,  i\\e  mules  and  a  dorkey 
which  ran  loose  at  the  tail  of  our  caval- 
cade, braying  at  short  intervals  and 
showing  in  one  way  and  another  as 
much  character  as  any  member  of  the 
expedition,  Godoy  perhaps  excepted. 

Part  of  the  charm  of  the  Alpujarra 
lies  in  the  variety  of  its  climate  and 
vegetation.  You  may  go  in  the  course 
of  one  day's  mule  riding  as  it  were  from 
Africa  to  England,  from  the  aloes  and 
prickly  pears  of  Torviscon  through 
gardens  of  almonds,  figs,  apricots,  plums 
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and  apples  to  the  chestnut  groves  of 
Portugos.  We  had  been  travelling  one 
day  among  the  parched  foothills  by 
Ugijar,  and  the  next  morning  saw  us 
fording  a  strong  and  turbulent  mountain 
stream  and  climbing  in  the  shade  of 
forest  trees  up  the  rugged  track  which 
led  to  the  half  ruinous  walls  of  Trevelez. 
**You  can  hear  from  Trevelez  the 
cherubims  sing,''  an  enthusiast  has  said. 
I  can  at  least  testify  that  you  can  hear 
the  pigs  grunt  in  the  squalid  streets  of 
the  poor  little  town,  and  that  there  are 
other  matters  to  remind  you  that  though 
you  may  be  near  to  heaven  you  are  still 
in  Spain  at  its  dirtiest.  The  pigs,  for 
Chat  matter,  have  a  right  to  grunt,  for 
they  are  lords  of  Trevelez  and  it  is  they 
that  give  the  town  its  name  and  fame 
throughout  southern  Spain  and  beyond. 
Rossini,  a  gourmet  among  gourmets, 
meeting  Don  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon 
and  knowing  him  for  an  Andalusian, 
talked  Trevelez  ham  to  him  and  talked 
it  with  wild  enthusiasm.  It  is  said  that 
no  salt  is  used  in  the  curing  of  the  hams 
of  Trevelez,  and  that  a  part  of  the 
process  consists  in  burying  the  meat  in 
the  snows  of  Muley  Hacen.  How  far 
this  last  is  true  I  know  not.  A  lady  at 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Capilleira 
pooh-poohed  the  idea  and  the  preten- 
sions of  Trevelez  generally,  assuring  us 
that  they  had  better  hams  at  Capilleira 
but  made  less  fuss  about  them,  and 
possibly  she  was  right,  but  the  Trevelez 
hams  are  established  as  the  cakes  of 
Banbury  and  the  chaps  of  Bath,  and  it 
is  too  late  to  question  their  title  to  fame. 
Moreover  they  are  undeniably  good  and 
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need  not  fear  comparison  with  the  best 
that  York  or  Westphalia  can  produce. 

Our  ride  over  tlic  hill  side  in  Ihe  early 
moniin^  had  j^iven  us  sharp  appetites, 
and  ii  was  with  some  dismay  that  we 
were  told  that  no  ham  was  obtainable 
at  the  wretched  little  posada.  Tims 
miyht  a  traveller  at  the  chief  hostel  at 
Burton-on-Trent  be  told  that  a  jtlass  oi 
bitter  beer  was  not  procurable.  How- 
ever, in  the  course  of  a  walk  throufili 
the  town  we  met  a  yoiilh  in  a  bhie 
cotton  suit  and  a  pot  hat  wha  said  he 
had  hams  for  sale.  We  shonid  have 
avoided  the  pig  question  out  of  respect 
for  his  Hebraic 
appeanince,  but  as 
he  had  introduced 
the  subject  we  traded 
with  him  for  a  small 
ham.  which  we  took 
back  to  the  posada, 
where  Godoy  brought 
us  word  that  the 
Mayor  and  Town 
Council  were  assem- 
bled at  the  town  hall 
and  would  be  pleased 
to  see  us.  Godoy 
had  been  miiking  in- 
quiries, and  told  me 
that  he  understood 
that  I  should  find 
amou}:  the  municipal 
records  the  rejjister 
of  citizens  dr£\.Li  up 
al  the  time  of  the  re- 
CoIoniKition  cf  Tre- 
velez  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors. 
We  went  gladly, 
therefore,  up  the 
filthy  main  street, 
through  an  open 
doorway  into  a  base- 
ment stable,  and 
thence  np  a  flight  of 
stone  stejis  into  the 
council  chamber,  a 
long,  bare  room  where  a  dozen  or 
more  men  sat  about.  We  had  met  the 
town  clerk  in  the  street  earlier,  and  he 


had  been  at  the  pains  to  explain  to  us 
that  it  was  he  who  carried  the  affairs  of 
the  town  on  his  shoulders.  He  had 
made  his  nephew  mayor  just  to  keep 
the  business  in  the  family,  but  it  did  not 
matter  who  was  mayor  or  who  coun- 
cillors, he  held  the  town  to  all  intents  in 
his  pocket.  He  sat  now,  with  rather  a 
superior  air,  reading  a  newspaper,  having, 
1  think,  in  view  the  impression  he 
desired  to  make  both  on  the  visitors  and 
the  coinicillors.  To  us  he  would  fain 
appear  as  the  man  ol' the  world,  keeping 
himself  up  tn  dale  by  the  study  of  a 
Granada  newspaper  but  three  days  ukl. 
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foreign  visitors.  These  people  came 
from  England,  and  he  knew  all  about 
England.    The  English  had  lately  been 


defeated  by  the  Boefs  and  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  South  Afiiua,  paying 
a  war  indemnity  of  a  hundred  million 
pesetas.  His  Granada  newspaper  saiti 
so,  and  if  his  townsmen  would  only  read 
llie  newspaper  as  lie  did  they  would  not 
be  so  hopelessly  ignorant  of  everything 
outside  T revel ez. 

The  mayor  was  rather  a  handsome 
brigand  in  appearance,  and  wore  a  dirly 
haiidkereiiief  wound  round  Ins  head 
beneath  a  shabbv  black  sombrero.  The 
rest  of  the  company  were  ordinary 
rustics,  with  the  e.\ception  of  the  judge, 


who  looked  intelligent  and  was  dressed 
more  or  less  in  city  fashion. 
We  sat  and  smoked,  and  after  a  be- 
coming   interval    we 
explained  our  desire 
•1      ■        to  see  the   town  re- 
cords.    Now  there  is 
only  one  town  record 
of    which     Trevelez 
takes    any    account. 
In   the  year   1862    it 
seemed  good  to  the 
authorities  of  the  city 
of  Granada  to  hold 
an  exhibition  of  pro- 
ducts   of    local     in- 
dustry,    which     was 
graced  by   the    pre- 
sence of  Queen   Isa- 
bella  II.     The  Cor- 
poration of  Trevelez 
sent   some   hams    to 
this    exhibition,   and 
probably    several    to 
each  of   the    adjudi- 
cators, otherwise,  this 
being  Spain,  Trevelez 
wonld  hardly  be  able 
to  boast  to-day  of  the 
certilicate     of     merit 
signed    by   her    most 
virtuons    Majesty 
which  was  now  pro- 
duced    for    our    ad- 
miring     inspection. 
Having  shown  a  lit- 
ting    interest    in  this 
relic,  I  suggested  that 
I  wonld  like  to  see  Ihcir  more  ancient 
records.     Certainly,  if  I  wished  it.  but  as 
Ihcy  had  shown   nie    the  diploma  with 
her  Majesty's  own  signature  on  it,  they 
scarcely  saw — howexer.  if    I    wished  to 
see  llieir  records  they  were  very  much 
at  my  disposal.     Stnne  books  were  pro- 
duced, but  notliing  of  wli;il   I   wanted, 
records    of    the    letting   of   town    lands 
chielly,  and  none  of  ihein  more  than  a 
lunKhrd  and  lifty  years  old.     1  pressed 
the   point  as   hard   as  I  pohtely  could, 
having  a   iH'lief  that  there  were  docu- 
ments  of    more    interest    in    the    dirty 
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cupboard  from  which  these  books  lia<I 
been  brought,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
They  returned  almost  impatiently  to  the 
ham  question,  which  was  the  only  matter 
in  which  they  could  understand  any 
interest  being  taken.  The  ascent  of 
Muley  Hacen  !  Oh,  yes,  it  was  easy,  but 
very  few  people  came  to  Trevelez  for 
that  or  any  other  purpose  except  to  buy 
hams.  We  hastened  to  protest  that  we 
were  not  mere  mountain  climbers,  we 
too  were  desirous  of  purchasing  lianis, 
we  had  even  bought  one  already.  This 
was  a  false  move  on  our  part,  Ymi 
should  not  boast  to  the  assembled  Stock 
Exchiingeof  dealings 
with  a  11  outside 
broker.  and  our  pot- 
hatted  friend  was  not, 
it  seemed,  recognised 
by  the  Corporation. 
However,  we  set  our- 
selves right  by  giving 
a  shipping  ortler  for 
bams,  then  took  our 
leax-e  and  went  back 
to  the  posada,  in- 
viting his  worship 
and  the  judge  and 
councillors  to  come 
and  drink  coffee  with 
us  there.  Manuel 
had  our  breakfast 
ready  by  the  time  we 
got  back,  and  before 
we  had  satistied  our 
hunger  the  magnates 
came  and  sat  ;i round 
gravely  smoking.  W'c 
informed  them  that 
their  town  was  i,6oo 
metres  or  there- 
abouts above  the  sea, 
at  which  they  ex- 
pressed polite  sur- 
prise. We  shnwe<l 
them  an  aneroid,  of 
which  instrument 
the  judge  thought  he 
had  heard,  but  it  was  evident  that  these 
things  excited  but  the  faintest  interest. 
Don  Antonio,  who  cared  more  for  gas- 


tronomies than  geography,  pulled  out 
the  h.im  stop  once  more,  and  the  com- 
pany opened  like  a  pack  of  hounds  on  a 
fresh  found  scent.  It  was  clear  that 
they  would  hunt  no  other  game,  though 
I  tried  then  hard  on  the  subject  of  the 
trout  in  the  river  below.  Here  the 
judge,  to  give  him  his  due,  did  stand 
out  as  a  man  of  not  exclusively  hannny 
mind,  but  then  he  was  not  Trevele^ 
born.  It  seemed  that  he  was  an  en- 
thusiastic worm  lisherman.  Of  the 
artilifial  lly  he  had  never  heard,  and  I 
have  liiile  doubt  that  he  thought  me  a 
pnKliiiiniis  liar    when   I  showed    him    a 


small  blue  dun  which  happened  to  be 
stuck  in  a  cap  which  I  had  in  my 
luggage,    and    told    him    that    it    was 
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possible  to  kill  heavy  trout  on  such  a 
lure. 

When  first  the  ascent  of  Muley  Hacen 
was  suggested  to  me  I  accepted  the 
proposal  with  a  due  sense  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  undertaking,  for  I  am  no 
mountaineer  in  anything  Hke  an  Alpine 
Club  sense,  and  it  was  with  some 
astonishment  that  I  heard  Don  Antonio 
say  something  about  the  ascent  which 
made  me  ask  Don   Robert — 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these 
sportsmen  propose  to  go  up  Muley  Hacen 
on  mules  ?  '^ 

*' Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  '*  How  did 
you  imagine  a  Spaniard  would  go  up  a 
mountain  ?     There  is  no  tram." 

The  fact  is  that,  though  those  who  want 
climbing  for  climbing's  sake  may  be  able 
to  devise  lines  of  approach  to  the  summit 
of  Muley  Hacen,  and  more  easily  to  that 
of  the  neighbouring  Picacho  de  Veleta. 
which  will  give  scope  for  their  adven- 
turous spirits,  yet,  if  the  object  ot  the 
traveller  be  merely  to  get  to  the  top, 
then  there  is  no  need  of  climbing,  and  a 
little  later  in  the  year  there  would  be 
no  need  even  of  walking. 

We  left  Trevelez  with  many  God- 
speeds from  the  burgesses,  and  began 
the  ascent  of  the  remaining  6,000  odd 
feet  in  the  early  afternoon  under  a  hot 
sun.  My  mule  showed  signs  of  distress 
when  we  had  ascended  about  1.500  feet, 
so  I  got  off  and  walked,  having  now 
fully  tried  the  three-cornered  hybrid  and 
found  him,  on  the  flat  a  stumbling  slug, 
downhill  an  old  ladv  with  b.niions,  and 
on  steep  ascents  a  paralysed  cripple. 

Our  plan  was  to  camp  on  the  summit 
if  possible,  but  night  was  coming  on 
when  we  found  ourselves  on  a  plateau 
some  600  feet  below  the  top  with  a  band 
of  snow  barring  the  further  progress  of 
the  mules.  We  were  in  a  state  of  some 
confusion.  Godoy,  our  chief  organiser, 
had  reached  the  summit  by  a  shorter 
path.  I  could  see  his  spare  form  out- 
lined against  the  western  sky  as  he  stood 
on  a  rock  watching  our  movements. 
The  Trevelez  guides  were  trying  to  Inid 
a  path  and  had  got  a  pony  belonging  to 


one  of  them  stuck  girth-deep  in  the 
snow.  Don  Antonio  had  dismounted, 
and  after  his  own  dogged  fashion  was  try- 
ing to  pick  his  way  upward  on  foot.  The 
muleteers  were  arguing  and  complaining 
with  chattering  teeth,  and  Don  Claudio 
had  lost  the  use  of  his  hands  and  was 
turning  a  pale  unlovely  green  with  cold. 
Don  Robert  came  to  the  rescue  with  the 
order  to  unload.  The  muleteers  showed 
a  disposition  to  argue,  and  for  once  in  a 
way  he  spoke  plain  words  to  them, 
Spanish  as  to  language  but  American  in 
method.  In  two  minutes  the  loads  were 
on  the  ground,  and  in  ten  we  had  the 
tent  set  up  and  effectually  stayed  against 
the  rapidly  rising  wind  The  muleteers 
were  sent  off  with  their  charges  to  find 
shelter  for  the  night  in  one  of  the  sheep- 
corrals  lower  down.  The  sight  of  the 
spread  tent  gathered  the  wandering 
members  of  our  band,  Don  Claudio  was 
cheered  by  a  draught  of  raw  whiskey, 
and  order  reigned  once  more.  The 
wind,  however,  had  risen  to  a  gale,  and 
Manuel,  who  was  not  at  his  best  at  this 
altitude,  failed  to  get  the  pot  of  chicken 
and  rice  beyond  the  lukewarm  stage. 
I  think  he  would  have  made  a  more 
resolute  attempt  but  that  he  found  the 
spot  where  he  had  lighted  his  fire  rather 
lonely,  and  the  fear  of  wild  beasts  came 
upon  him.  We  accepted  the  situation, 
however,  and  stayed  our  hunger  with 
bre.id  and  sausage — that  is  to  say,  Don 
Robert  and  I.  I  believe  the  Spaniards 
tried  the  raw  fowl,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  they  found  it. 

I  spent  a  wakeful  night,  or  at  best  a 
night  between  sleep  and  wakefulness,  too 
cold  to  rest  yet  too  near  sleep  to  make 
the  best  arrangements  for  warmth,  and 
I  was  not  sorry  when  the  growing  light 
woke  my  companions  and  we  all  went 
out  to  the  lee  ot  a  rock  whence  we 
could  watch  the  rising  sun. 

For  a  bundled  yards  to  south  of  us 
there  was  a  flat  surface  of  broken  schist 
reaching  to  the  abrupt  edge  of  a  lonely 
valley,  and  suddenly  over  the  ridge  there 
rose  a  splendid  pair  of  horns,  brown  in 
colour,  but  whitened  at  the  tips  by  wear. 
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Slowly  they  rose  and  were  followed  by 
head,  body,  and  legs  of  a  niagii  ill  cent 
buck  '  ibex.  Two  does  followed  him, 
and  together  they  came  slowly  and  un- 
suspecting along  a  course  that  would 
have  brought  them  within  :i  few  yards 
of  the  rock  which  hid  us  from  them.  1 
had  not  adopted  the  S[i:nii^li  fashion  of 
earning  ti  i-  ea  r  ni  s, 
but  Don  R»)l>ert  put 
his  derringer  into 
my  hand.  There  was  i 
more  than  a  fair  I 
chance  that  the  goat 
would  come  past  our  I 
rock,  for  a  strong 
wind  blew  from  him 
to  us.  And  if  he  ' 
did,  what  then? 
A  derringer  would 
hardly  be  a  weapon 
of  precision  in  my 
hand,  l)ut  within 
ten  yards  1  should 
stand  a  good  chance 
of  hitting  him  where 
he  ought  to  be  tiit. 
But  should  I  try  ? 
The  matter  stood 
thus  :— Here  on  the 
one  hand  was  a 
splendid  beast,  one 
of  the  few  who  still 
give  tosome  faioured 
spots  in  Europe  the 
charm  which  belongs 
to  the  habitation  of 
rare  game  surviving 
in  spite  of  man's 
hostility.  On  the 
other  hand,  lurking 
liehind  a  rock  \V[is  a 
professing  Chrisliau  of  i 
cedents  about  to  take  ;iclv:i 
his  own  hunting  >kil],  btii  of 
accident,  to  slay  an  aiiiniul  who-i-  ri^lii 
to  existence  might  be  equal,  as  liisb.'aTil\ 
and  rarity  were  beyond  (innbt  superior 
to  his  own,  I  give  it  as  my  iklibi-rati 
opinion  that  had  that  goat  come  p:isi 
me,  and  had  I  slain  it  with  Don  l^nherf! 
derringer — and  in  spile  of  apparent  im 
ito.  333.     F'^truary.  l'>"J 


probabilities  I  am  convinced  that  there 
was  a  fair  chance  of  these  things  happen- 
ing— it  would  have  been  little  belter 
than  a  dastardly  street-corner  murder, 
I  may  say  in  my  own  defence  that  the 
case  of  conscience  had  presented 
itself  to  mv  mind  before  the  tempta- 
lion    Itu    which    I    confess    it     is    likelv 


■s]K'Ct;tble  ante- 
IvantaHe,  not  „I 
of  an  unsought 


■noiigh  that  I  s 
e  moved, 
(lodoy  had  I 


His  \ 


It    neither 
cliwn  the 

barrel  of  which  I  >.eeine,l  to  myself  tn 
have  been  looking  dniiui;  a  large  pari  of 
the  preceding  week,  had  been  left  in 
the  lent  wlijtlicr  he  ww  crepl.  and  in 
so  doing  made  nnis!'  e:i'  u.^li  to  send  the 
goals  trotting  back  to  ihe  corry  whence 
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they  had  come.  I  was  glad  at  least  that 
Godoy's  gun  was  not  at  hand,  for  he 
would  never  have  waited  till  the  quarry 
was  near  enough  for  a  clean  kill,  and  in 
my  memories  of  Muley  Hncen  I  should 
not  like  to  have  to  find  a  place  for  that 
lordly  beast,  peppered  with  number  four 


shot  and  fitting  perhaps  to  die  in  f;oinc 
lonely  lair. 

We  walked  up  to  the  tott  and  sat  there 
for  a  while  enjoying  the  growing  warnilh. 
It  was  a  dear  morning,  and  Granada 
was  well  in  siglil.  The  view  would  not 
compare  with  many  that  could  be  named 
ill  Switzerland,  but  the  Sierra  N'evada  lias 
a  certain  charm,  rising  as  it  does  bare 
and  cold  out  of  profuse  verdure  and 
fertility  and  under  the  hoi  southern  sun. 


And  it  has,  besides,  its  own  wealth  of 
history  and  tradition,  recalling  in  the 
very  name  of  its  chief  peak  the  story  of 
the  old  tyrant  misanthrope  who,  con- 
quered and  dethroned,  blind  and  hope- 
less, begged  of  Zoraya,  the  love  of  his 
old  age,  that  he  might  be  buried  as  far 
from  the  living  as 
the  dead.  And  so 
they  buried  him 
somewhere  by  the 
peak  which  t>ears  his 
name,  "and  there" 
(to  translate  Alarcon 
rather  freely)  "he 
lies  in  the  crystal  urn 
of  a  glacier,  with  the 
eternal  snows  for 
his  pall,  where  the 
clouds  year  by  year 
come  and  dutifully 
lay  their  gifts  at 
his  dead  feet.  And 
thence  he  looks  out 
on  the  one  side  over 
Granada  glor^'ing  in 
her  Alhambra  and 
Generalife,  while  on 
the  other  his  eye 
can  reach  the 
proud  range  of 
Atlas,  Africa's  Sierra 
Nevada." 

About  seven  o'clock 
the  mules  arrived 
and  we  started 
downward,  the  heat 
growing  as  the  sun 
^1  got  higher  and   our 

altitude  less,  until 
when  at  about  eleven 
wc  reached  Capilleira,  having  descended 
some  seven  thousand  feet,  we  were  all  a 
little  distressed,  but  chielly  Don  Antonio, 
who  had  walked  the  last  two  mites  in 
the  two  complete  suits,  with  a  sort  of 
iiaiuiel  jumper  between  his  inner  and 
outer  waistenats,  in  which  he  had  slept 
the  iii,i;ht  before. 

From  CapilK'iia  we  crossed  back  by  a 
pass  with  a  name  recalling  some  bloody 
encounter   of  Moorish    times    into    the 
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valley  of  the  Trevelez  stream,  and 
passing  Pitres  and  Poitugos,  where  the 
grateful  shade  of  a  chestnut  j;rove  under 
the  blazing  afternoon  sun  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  cold  bare  mountain 
top  which  we  had  left  some  eight  hours 
earlier,  came  to  Busquistar.  the  most 
beautiful  of  Alpujarrene  villages,  and 
two  days  later,  after  some  hot  journey- 
ings  along  diy  river  beds  and  by  dinjty 
tracks  zig-zagging  np  naked  clift'  sides, 
we  left  our  Spaniards  on  the  beach  at 
Castcl  de  Ferro  and  rowed  round  to 
Calahonda,  where  Don  Robert's  yacht 
lay  with  live  fathoms  of  brilliant  water 
under  her  stem  while  her  stern  nearly 
touched  the  steep  pebble  beach  which 
fronts  the  main  street  of  the  little  town. 


We  were  filled  with  the  hope  of  cleanli- 
ness and  of  decent  food,  yet  could  not 
without  regret  turn  our  backs  on  the 
scene  of  our  late  wanderings,  and  1 
carried  with  me  a  store  of  pleasant 
memories  which  the  name  of  the  Alpu- 
jarra  will  ever  call  to  my  mind,  of  morn- 
ings on  the  hills,  where  the  melancholy 
note  of  the  shepherd's  song  carries  far 
ihrougli  the  sweet-scented  air,  of  clear 
heavens,  streaming  sunshine  and  deepest 
purple  shadows,  and  of  darkly  beautiful 
girls  bearing  in  their  faces  a  trace  of  the 
sad  hislory  of  their  Moorish  fathers, 
robbed  of  the  land  where  they  found  in 
abundance  all  the  elements  of  the  true 
believer's  earthly  paradise,  sunlight, 
verdure  and  running  water. 


THE  END  OF  AN  ESCAPADE 


By  the  Author  of  ''  Betty's  Husband '' 


OF  the  whiteness  of  the  stone  floor 
of  her  cottage  Mrs.  Bohtho  was 
proud.  Her  pride,  indeed,  was  felt  by 
her  friends  and  neighbours  to  be  inordi- 
nate. 

And  as  though  to  hold  the  work  of 
human  hands  up  to  ridicule  and  thus 
teach  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
ways  of  Heaven,  a  gleam  ot  sun  ran 
across  the  well-scrubbed  flags,  writing  a 
silver  text  in  margins  of  deep  purple. 

Into  the  open  chimney  there  belched 
from  the  fury  of  a  furze  Hre  dense  volumes 
of  grey  smoke,  creating  a  colour  scheme 
of  great  beauty.  In  combination  with 
the  sun,  gaudy  flickering 'flame  played  a 
goblin  part ;  touched  into  gold  the  glaze 
of  blue  cloam,  which,  filling  the  double 
duty  of  use  and  ornament,  crowded  to 
overflow  an  old  oak  dresser.  In  a 
further  game  of  pretence  the  light 
burnished  into  mirrors  a  gallery  of 
copper  pans. 

If  the  interior  of  the  home  was  ar- 
ranged WMth  an  eye  to  certain  cftects 
and  was  of  the  type  with  which  we  are 
familiarised  through  the  canvases  of 
students  in  the  Newlyn  School  rather 
than  by  the  study  of  penury,  the  owner, 
Nancy  Bolitho,  was  unconscious  of    it. 

Perhaps  she  insensibly  imported  into 
her  domicile  some  of  the  decorative  taste 
with  which  she  had  become  accustomed 
during  fifteen  \'ears  of  residence  in  the 
household  of  Lord  Xorme. 

Pride  in  her  belongings  was  a  salient 
trait  in  the  character  of  Nance,  just  as 
the  most  noticeable  feature  of  her  dress 
was  a  frilled  cap  of  snowy  lawn  puckered 
into  a  hundred  wavy  lines.  These  lines 
bore  a  likeness  to  those  on  the  face  that 
looked  out  from  amidst  the  frills  on  the 


cap — lines  which  were  now  punctuated 
by  perplexity  as  she  gave  utterance  to  a 
formula  familiar  to  her  tongue  in  days 
gone  by. 

"  YouVe  a  naughty  gal." 

*'  Let  me  pretend,  Nan  ;  pretence  is  so 
much  nicer  than  reality." 

*'  Can't  you  find  something  better  to 
do  than  to  disgrace  yourself  ?  " 

''  Disgrace  ?  "  innocent  inquiry  asked. 

*'  Tek  they  things  off  !  "  Old  fingers 
pulled  at  a  big  blue  cotton  apron  that 
partly  hid  a  coarse  serge  skirt,  which 
was  short  enough  to  reveal  stout  shoes 
and  stockings  worn  by  slim  feet  and 
ankles. 

Coercion  failing,  age  condescended  to 
coax. 

''  Go,  my  dearie,  go  like  a  good  girl 
and  redd  they  things  off.  What  would 
any  one  say  if  they  saw  you  ?  " 

'*  Say  ?  Why,  that  I  look  charming  ; 
you  can't  say  I  don't.'* 

Nan  turned  her  head  aside  to  avoid 
the  challenge  of  laughing  eyes. 

*'  Yes,  it's  very  pretty,*'  she  allowed. 

'•  I  ought  to  have  been  a  cottage  girl." 

*'  You  don't  behave  like  one." 

'*  But  I  thought  it  was  that  I  didn't 
behave  like  a  leddy  " — the  imitation  in 
intonation  was  excellent.  ''  Confess  that 
you  are  illogical.  I  must  be  one  or  the 
other." 

'*  I  don't  know  what  you  look  lik\" 

**  I  do." 

'*  Do  you  ?  " — sarcastic. 

*'  Yes,  I  look  like  my  surroundings^ 
which  is  what  I  ought  to  do;  and  my 
surroundings  are  beautiful." 

Xan  softened  ;  her  '*  What  would  her 
leddyship  say  ? "  was  not  so  severely 
uttered. 
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"  Her  leddyship  would  raise  very 
white  hands  and  very  black  eyebrows 
and  say  :  *  I  never  attempt  to  control 
the  actions  of  my  stepdaughter/  It's 
true,  too — too  true.  You  arc  the  only 
person  who  has  ever  managed  me,  Nan  ; 
you've  a  managing  eye — '  an  eye  like 
Mars.' '' 

**  Her  leddyship  wouldn't  care  to  be 
told  so,  and  you  are  naughty  to  say  such 
a  thing." 

**  No,  Tm  not,"  Anne  pleaded  ;  ''  I  may 
love  naughtiness,  but  love  of  naughtiness 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  being 
naughty." 

**The  two  are  not  infrequently  welded." 
The  remark  caused  both  women  to  turn. 

The  new  comer  was  evidently  an  habitue 
of  the  cottage.  He  took  his  welcome  for 
granted,  but  surprise  was  born  into  his 
eyes  as  through  them  he  absorbed  the 
details  of  the  girl's  figure.  Being  a 
painter,  he  naturally  made  mental  notes 
of  a  type  which  is  not  often  seen  in  cot- 
tages. A  softly  rounded  contour,  a  skin 
intensely  white,  hair  of  deep  red,  and 
eyes  almost  of  amber.  "  If  only  she 
would  sit  to  me,"  the  artist,  predominant 
in  his  nature,  thought. 

'*  How  are  you,  Mrs.  Bolitho  ? "  he 
said  aloud,  and  betrayed  to  Anne  by  his 
voice  that  he  was  one  of  a  class  with 
which  she  was  familiar. 

Nance  dropped  a  curtsey.  "  Won't 
you  sit  down,  sir?"  She  indicated  a  seat. 

**  The  gentleman  had  best  have  this. 
Toother's  not  safe."  Anne  spoke  in  soft, 
broad  Cornish  speech  as  she  brouglit  for- 
ward and  assiduously  dusted  an  already 
speckless  chair. 

Mr.  Mainwaring  accepted  the  ex- 
change. An  offering  from  twenty 
invariably  secures  the  preference  over 
that  made  by  sixty,  especially  when,  as 
in  this  case,  twenty  has  exceptional 
beauty. 

The  girl's  undaunted  demeanour 
brought  a  smile  to  the  lips  of  Mrs. 
Bolitho,  and  that  she  might  hide  it 
she  turned  to  fill  the  teapot  from  the 
kettle,  uproariously  singing  its  boiling 
song. 


*'  You  step  aside  and  let  me  do  that." 

'*  Your  niece  hkes  her  own  way."  Mr. 
Mainwaring  appeared  to  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  was  to  share 
the  meal  which  was  being  prepared  by 
Anne,  who  cut  bread-and-butter  and 
fetched  teacups  as  though  accustomed  to 
the  task. 

Whilst  Mrs.  Bolitho  and  her  unbidden 
guest  gossiped,  the  man's  eyes  were 
attracted  again  and  again  to  the  lovely 
face,  which  the  impertinent  Sun  familiarly 
Hooded  with  light,  drawing  at  the  same 
time  with  grey  crayon  tender  shadows 
under  eyes  and  lips. 

"  As  usual  I  come  to  you  to  help  me 
out  of  a  difficulty.  I  want  some  one  with 
nice  hands  to  sit  to  me  for  a  few  hours 
—  do  you  know  any  one  .''  " 

"  Xo,  sir  !     I  don't  know  that  I  do." 

'•  If  your  niece "  tentatively. 

"  Xo.  sir  ;  she  is  only  here  for  a  couple 
of  clays." 

"  And  why  not,  aunt  ?  "  interrupted  an 
imperious  voice. 

"  Oh  !  my  dearie,  I  couldn't  spare  you." 

"  But  a  couple  of  hours'  sitting  would 
do,"  said  Mainwaring. 

"  And  you'd  pay  me,  sir  ?  "  asked  the 
girl. 

"  Yes,  certainly."  He  had  not  ex- 
pected such  commercial  proclivities. 

"  Is  that  true  ?  " 

*'  I  swear  it  is." 

"  I've  always  been  so  anxious  to  earn 
money."  She  laughed  and  showed 
exquisite  regularity  of  teeth. 

"  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you 
if  you  will  come,''  said  Jim,  whilst  Mrs. 
Bolitho,  being  a  woman  of  considerable 
experience,  realised  that  further  protest 
was  useless. 

Leaving  the  sun  behind  her,  Lady  Anne 
Ainslie  the  next  morning  walked  west 
down  the  white,  chalk  road  which  im- 
potently  tried  to  stay  the  tide  dashing 
itself  in  anger  against  the  ugly,  modern 
sea-wall. 

She  turned  interested  eves  here  and 
there,  taking  in  the  different  phases  of 
the  place  as   her  quick   step  trod   the 
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downward  path.  The  stucco  villas,  those 
penances  of  gentility,  twin-born,  repelled 
her,  but  as  she  left  the  shops  behind  and 
threaded  her  way  through  the  older  part 
of  the  town  its  charm  became  apparent : 
here  were  picturesque  alleys  where  un- 
kempt children  disported  themselves  ; 
evil-smelling  quarters,  whose  quaint 
gables  and  uneven  proportions  showed 
at  least  some  individuality  of  architecture, 
and  at  whose  open  doors  the  women 
stood  industriously  knitting.  On  the 
quay  groups  of  fishermen  paced  in  com- 
pact bodies  to  and  fro,  the  limited  space 
they  permitted  to  themselves  for  pere- 
grination evidently  being  the  length  of 
the  deck  they  were  accustomed  to 
patrol. 

A  narrow,  cobbled  street  with  *'  Digey  '^ 
written  up  at  last  proclaimed  that  Anne 
had  reached  her  bourne  ;  she  tapped 
with  nervous  fingers  at  the  studio  door. 
"Come  in/^  Mr.  Mainwaring  called. 
She  opened  the  door  and  found  herself 
in  a  large,  rough  shed,  lofty  and  un- 
ceiled.  It  suggested  that  in  some 
previous  state  of  existence  it  had 
been  used  as  a  sail  repository,  for 
sails  and  net  even  now  were  abundantly 
employed  as  hangings  to  make  the 
barrack-like  structure  less  desolate. 
Light  poured  in  from  a  large  window  in 
the  roof.  A  few  tables  were  covered 
with  palettes,  brushes,  and  tubes  of 
colour :  the  paraphernalia  of  work. 
Rugs  on  the  floor  and  three  or  four 
quaint  old  chairs  comprised  the  furni- 
ture. Stacked  against  one  end  of  the 
wall  were  many  canvases,  and  a  big 
one  stood  upon  an  easel  underneath 
the  skylight ;  upon  it  was  painted  a 
group  of  anxious-eyed  women  standing 
upon  a  quay,  obviously  watching  for  the 
return  of  the  fishing -boats — just  such 
a  scene  as  in  rough  weather  one  may 
encounter  at  any  fishing  haven  on  the 
Cornish  coast.  It  was,  however,  the 
masterly  treatment  of  the  picture  that 
arrested  Anne's  attention.  Harmonious 
yet  powerful  in  colour,  it  was  instinct 
with  knowledge. 

Anne  looked  past  it  to  the  artist.     **  A 


man's  nature  is  betrayed  by  his  work," 
she  mused. 

*'  I  am  glad  you  have  come."  He 
turned  towards  her  and  took  up  palette 
and  brushes.  **  Have  you  ever  sat 
before  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  remembered  the  penance 
of  a  portrait  in  the  previous  Academy. 

**  Do  you  mind  taking  off  your  sun- 
bonnet  ?  I  think  I  will  make  a  sketch 
of  your  head  instead  of  the  hands  to- 
day." He  noted  with  approval  the 
slightly  irregular  features  and  the  wealth 
of  wonderful  hair  turned  for  his  in- 
spection. 

Soon — 

"  Turn  a  little  more  to  the  right,"  or 
"  Raise  the  chin  a  little,"  or  **  Would  you 
care  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes?"  were  the 
only  remarks  to  be  heard. 

It  was  deadly  dull,  Anne  decided  ;  but 
the  attitude  was  not  difficult,  the  studio 
alive  with  interest,  and  she  made  the 
most  of  studying  at  her  leisure  the  man 
who  appeared  absolutely  immersed  in 
his  work.  One  thing  was  obvious — he 
loved  his  profession  ;  she  watched  him 
walk  backwards  from  and  forwards  to 
the  canvas,  critically  studying  her, 
every  touch  he  placed  upon  the  picture 
seeming  to  give  him  actual  delight.  At 
last  Anne  sighed,  and  the  light  went  out 
of  her  lace.  Mainwaring  said  decisively, 
'*  You  had  better  rest  now."  So  she  got 
down  from  the  high  stool  upon  which 
she  had  been  sitting,  and,  walking  round, 
stood  by  his  side  to  look  with  interest 
at  the  presentment  of  herself.  It  had 
assumed  definite  likeness. 

''  Well  ?  "  asked  Jim,  who  was  watch- 
ing her. 

She  remembered  her  role.  It  was  a 
face  devoid  of  criticism  that  she  turned 
to  him. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

"What\lo  you  think  of  it?"  he 
said. 

"  It  seems  very  simple,"  she  hazarded. 
"  But  that  is  perhaps  what  I  am." 

He  laughed.  She  was  so  keenly  alive 
to  the  interest  of  the  situation  that  she 
longed  for  sympathy. 
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'*  I've  seen  lots  of  pictures/'  she  kept 
to  the  drawl  of  the  Cornish  speech. 

**  Have  you  ?  "  he  said  surprised  ;  then 
with  the  instinctive  consifervatism  inherent 
in  all  men  where  woniet)  are  concerned 
— a  conservatism  which  ^urges  their  re- 
serving to  themselves  the  right  of 
monopoly — he  continued — 

'^  I  shouldn't  sit  to  eveiy  one  if  I  were 
you." 

She  laughed.  ''That's  what  Nanny 
says." 

''  Why  do  you  call  your  aunt  Nanny  ?  " 

''  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  "  Incontinently 
she  dismissed  the  inquiry  and  reverted 
to  the  former  topic.  ''  No,  Nanny  didn't 
want  me  to  sit  to  you  ;  she  says  you  can 
never  tell  what  people  are,  you  can  only 
tell  what  they  appear." 

''  She's  a  clever  old  woman." 

"'  We  all  think  the  same  thoughts  !  " 
demure. 

"  It's  education,  usually,  that  enables 
us  to  express  them." 

*'  But  why  shouldn't  I  sit  to  people  ?  " 

^'  Oh  ! — well,  because  you  are  too  pretty, 
and  because  they  are  not  all  good." 

''  And  are  you  good  enough  to  think 
everybody  else  bad  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  very  rosy  ideas  of  my 
fellow- men." 

''  And  fellow-women  ? " 

''  My  fellow-women  are  curious.*' 

*'  We  hope  on  the  other  side  of 
curiosity  to  gain  knowledge." 

The  tooth  of  time  gnawed  away  several 
seconds,  then  Main  waring  dropped  the 
conversational  tone  and  assumed  that  of 
dictator. 

''  Will  you  take  the  position  again, 
please  ? " 

She  studied  him  closely  as  he  painted. 
He  was  curiously  attractive  and  had  a 
personality  which  was  distinctive  ;  his 
hair  was  getting  a  little  grey  round 
the  temples  ;  it  was  line,  dark  hair, 
which  clung  closely  to  the  well- 
shaped  head  ;  there  was  nothing  good 
or  bad  to  praise  or  blame  in  the 
features,  but  the  eyes  were  extremely 
jnepossessing.  *'  Yet  I  can't  honestly 
say  you  are  good-looking,"  she  decided. 


'*  Does  it  tire  you  to  talk  ?  "  she  asked. 
*'Jf  you  do,  it  makes  it  easier  to  sit 
still,  as  I  don't  then  remember  to  get 
tired." 

''  All  right — fire  away,"  said  Jim,  with 
kindly  good-humour.  He  added  :  *^  Well, 
what  shall  we  talk  about  ? " 

''You,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
model,  modest. 

"  I'm  not  an  interesting  subject." 

"  Go  on,"  she  urged. 

''  There's  nothing  worth  the  telling.  I 
paint  a  little,  criticise  a  good  deal,  and 
don't  care  a  hang  for  anybody."  Then, 
afraid  that  the  expression  of  interest 
might  leave  her  face,  *'  And  you,  what 
do  you  do  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  not  much  !  " 

'*  Housework  ? " 

''  I  polish  things  sometimes,  and  I 
embroider  a  little." 

"  Perhaps  you  help  your  mother  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  got  a  mother." 

"  Haven't  you — poor  little  girl." 

'*  I  lead  rather  a  useless  life,  I'm 
afraid."  She  was  evidently  seized  with 
compunction,  as  the  sadness  of  her  tone 
showed. 

He  mentally  commended  such  right 
feeling. 

^'  Couldn't  Mrs.  Bolitho  help  you  by 
teaching  you  a  few  useful  things  ?  " 

Man,  with  credulity  that  is  shown  in 
nothing  else,  is  ever  full  of  faith  in 
woman.  If  she  be  beautiful  he  believes 
dc  facto  that  she  must  be  good — that  the 
priceless  casket  of  that  beauty  cannot 
fail  to  hold  a  jewel. 

How  little  women  really  know  of  each 
other,  Jim  thought.  Here  is  a  girl 
only  too  willing  to  learn,  and  no  one 
troubles  to  teach  her  the  obvious  things 
that  would  make  her  so  desirable  a  w^fe 
to  one  of  her  own  class.  Yet  curiously 
the  notion  of  her  marrj'ing  did  not 
appeal  to  him  ;  indeed  the  idea  was 
positively  repugnant  —  she  looked  so 
retined,  it  was  horrible  to  imagine  her 
the  mate  of  a  rude  fisherman.  Women 
of  the  grade  to  which  she  belonged  were 
invariably  above  the  clodhoppers  they 
consorted  with.     Now   it   was  not  -so 
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amongst  the  better  classes,  and  Jim 
Mainvvaring^s  mind  turned  to  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  his  many  friends ; 
certainly  they,  as  a  rule,  were  not  the 
equals  intellectually  of  their  masculine 
relatives.  This  was  not  an  imaginary 
idea,  but  a  patent  fact — an  error  pre- 
sumably on  the  part  of  Nature.  Now 
a  girl  like  Anne,  had  she  been  one's 
social  equal,  what  a  wife  she  would 
make  !  Doubtless  the  refinement  and 
look  of  thought  were  thoroughly  borne 
out  by  the  ideas  in  the  brain. 

The  realisation  of  her  faults  was 
evidently  proving  too  much  for  Aniie  ; 
she  held  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
regardless  of  attitude,  and  a  little  sound 
— it  might  have  been  a  sob  ;  could  it 
have  been  a  yawn  ? — came  from  behind 
it. 

**  I  am  tired,'*  she  exclaimed.  "  Will 
you  please  let  me  go  now,  sir  ?  " 

It  seemed  to  Jim  Mainwaring  that  no 
eyes  had  ever  been  so  alluring  as  those 
which  looked  out  at  him  under  wet 
lashes.  In  them  was  a  pathetic  wist- 
fulncss  that  appeared  to  be  even  tender. 
**  Vm  so  sorry."  He  put  down  palette 
and  brushes  and  came  over  to  her.  She 
held  out  her  hand  as  if  in  appeal. 

**  My  foot  has  gone  to  sleep  ;  I 
can't  get  down,"  she  childishly  cried. 
Her  feet — such  small  ones  —  dangled 
some  distance  from  the  floor.  Tlie 
situation  rendered  her  irresistible,  as 
she  probably  intended  it  should  do. 
A  wave  of  admiration  filled  Jim  Main- 
waring's  brain  ;  temporarily  it  obliterated 
his  calm,  good  sense.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause  in  which  for  him  the 
world  stood  still.  He  was  so  near  he 
could  hear  the  girl  breathe  :  an  irregular 
little  sob  which  moved  him  strangt'lv. 
Anne  telt  she  was  playing  with  edged 
tools — that  it  was  scarcely  fair  ;  but  if 
her  beauty,  aided  by  her  naughtiness 
(an  inheritance  derived  from  F^ve,  and 
transmitted  to  all  women),  occasionally 
landed  her  in  what  threatened  to  be 
an  impasse^  native  wit  (bountifully  be- 
stowed by  another  source)  invariably 
showed    her  a   way  of    escape.      She 


was  distinctly  frightened,  however,  when 
Jim  Mainwaring  took  her  in  his  arms, 
yet  before  her  feet  touched  the  ground 
there  came  to  her  the  idea  that  it  was 
good  to  be  so  held.  Perhaps  the  thought 
betrayed  itself  in  her  eyes. 

"  Anne  !  "       He     held    her    prisoner. 
'*  Anne  !  " 

'*  Let  me  go,  let  me  go  ;  you  mustn't, 
indeed  you  mustn't,  you  don't  know.     I 
shouldn't  have  come."     She  pushed  him 
from  her  with  a  strength  of  which  he 
had    not   thought   her   capable.     Then, 
with  the  contradictoriness  that  finds  its 
truest  expression  in  feminine  nature,  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  genuine 
tears    rendered    her   inarticulate.      She 
dropped,    limp    and    nerveless,    into    a 
low  seat.     Pallor  took  the  place  of  her 
usual  beautv  of  colour.     A  cold  chill  ran 
through  Jim  Mainwaring.     What  a  brute 
he   had   been  !     What   an   unmitigated 
brute  !       He     knelt    beside    her    in    a 
paroxysm  of  self  reproach.    He  besought 
her  to  forgive  him  ;  urged  that  he  had 
not  meant  to  frighten  her  ;  that  he  was 
so  sorry.     Gradually    colour  came  back 
to  the  girl's  face  ;  she  got  up  and  put  on 
her  sun-bonnet,  laughed  with  recovered 
nerve,  declared  it   was   all   a    mistake  ; 
that  she  did  not  blame  him  ;  that  she 
must  go. 

**  Jim,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Lady 
Anne  .Ainslie,  whom  vou  are  to  take  in 
to  dinner,"  said  Lady  Kavenswood. 
Obediently  the  man,  in  the  wake  of  his 
hostess,  threaded  his  way  across  the  big 
Mavfair  drawing-room,  in  which  some 
twenty  people  were  assembled. 

*'  Anne,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  let  me 
introduce  my  cousin,  Mr.  Mainwaring, 
to  you." 

Anne  gave  the  customary  nod  of 
recognition  of  the  rite,  and  continued 
her  convei'sation  with  a  man  at  her 
elbow  ;  so  Jim  Mainwaring  had  time  to 
partially  recover  from  another  of  the 
hallucinations  he  felt  were  becoming 
positively  chronic. 

To  how  many  pink  sun-bonnets  had 
he  not  given  chase  ?     How  many  short 
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skirts  and  trim  ankles  had  raised  false 
hopes  ?  How  often  had  he  interrogated 
Mrs.  Bohtho  as  to  her  niece's  where- 
abouts and  failed  to  gain  information 
from  her  ?  The  Anne  of  his  studio  had 
vanished  into  thin  air.  Now,  when  after 
six  months  he  had  almost  begun  to 
believe  that  thJt  scene  in  the  Digey  had 
been  a  fiction  of  his  brain,  Lady  Anne 
Ainslie,  in  soft  white  satin  and  pearls, 
brought  it  vividly  back  to  him. 

He  hstened  breathless  for  Lady 
Anne's  voice,  but  the  loss  of  the  Cornish 
di-awl  rendered  recognition    difficult — 
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"  Do  you  ever  talk  ?"  she  said,  when 
the  little  ceremonious  fuss  of  settling  into 
their  places  at  the  dinner-table  was 
over. 

A  puzzled  look  passed  over  his  face, 
the  vibration  of  memory  being  again 
stirred  by  the  note  in  her  voice. 

"  Were  you  ever  at  St.  Ives  ? "  he 
rejoined  suddenly. 

"  St.  Ives  ? "  vague. 

Her  eyes  met  his.  Had  she  smiled  ? 
He  really  couldn't  say ;  if  so,  it  was 
but  a  transitory  suggestion,  a  nightlight 
glimmer  of  amusement. 


women  are  mistresses  of  dissimulation— 
and  she  looked  at  him  as  at  a  stranger. 
His  appreciation  of  beauty,  hitherto  so 
catholic,  had  narrowed  to  such  an 
extent  that  now  he  bid  fair  to  admire 
but  one  type,  he  decided,  as  he  studied 
the  face  of  this  girl,  tr.icing  its  resem- 
blance to  that  of  his  model.  The 
likeness  could  but  be  superficial,  and 
w.is  as  illusive  as  is  presented  by  a 
sleeping  face  to  the  same  face  awake. 
This  gracious  and  exquisite  lady  of 
fashion  could  not  really  be  the  lovely, 
simple  girl  who  in  a  few  short  hours  had 
beguiled  from  him  his  heart. 


"Yesl  It's  a  Cornish  village  where 
a  colony  of  painters  learn  local  colour." 

"  Local  colour?" 

"  What's  the  use  of  a  training  in  art  if 
you  can't  mix  up  local  colour  with  your 
other  paints?" 

"  Do  you  live  there  ?" 

'■  More  or  less  I  make  it  my  home." 

"  And  there  learn  to  condemn  the 
bad?" 

"  Emulate  the  best,  rather," 

"  Make  tangible  the  poetry  of  the 
world  ?  " 

"  That's  impossible,"  he  said  gravely  ; 
"  there  hes  more  poetry  in  the  passing 
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of  a  shadow  across  a  field  than  in  the 
best  pictures  of  any  time." 

He  sought  for  and  found  a  simile. 

**  A  picture  in  relation  to  nature  is 
something  like  a  phonographic  repro- 
duction of  a  lovely  laugh  :  you  get  the 
sound  but  vou  lose  the  music." 

Anne  laughed.  Jim  Mainwaring  heard 
what  he  wished — the  two  laughs  were 
identical ! 

**  How  odd!" 

»*  What's  odd  ?  " 

**  Your  laugh." 

**  You  are  really  not  very  polite,"  she 
raised  her  eyebrows.  ''  1  have  hitherto 
flattered  myself  that  in  that  ditViciilt 
vocal  exercise — a  laugh — 1  perform  my 
part  quite  creditably." 

**  It's  charming.  It's  positively  charm- 
ing, but  it's  not  yours." 

**  Not  mine  ? " 

"  Laugh  again,  please." 

Anne  laughed  involuntarily. 

**  It*s  identical !  " 

**  Would  you  accuse  me  of  theft  , 
would  vou  dare  to  insinuate  that  I  have 
appropriated  something  which  belongs 
to  somebodv  else?  And  who  is  this 
woman  from  whom  1  am  supposed  to 
have  stolen  ? " 

**  It  wasn't  a  woman." 

*•  Worse  and  ^vorse.     Man,  then  ?  " 

*•  Not  even  a  man — a  girl." 

**  I  repeat  your  formula.' 

**  Mv  formula  ?  " 

"  Yes,  what's  the  use  ot  being  a 
woman  if   I  can't  fashion  a  laugh." 

*•  Have  vou  ever  been  to  St.  Ives  ? " 
he  insisted. 

*•  That  depends.  Do  you  call  passing 
through  a  place  having  been  there  ? " 
her  voice  fell  to  the  low-water  mark  of 


apathy.  The  subject  of  St.  Ives  was  closed- 
Upon  every  other  topic  she  roused  to 
interest,  showing  herself  full  of  the 
diverse  charm  of  woman,  neithei  too 
wise  to  be  amused  nor  too  foolish  to  be 


amusmg. 


''  Generously  appreciative,"  thought 
Jim,  "  she  is  unconscious  that  either  her 
own  or  the  nature  of  others  can  have 
limitations  ;  and,  rarest  of  all  arts,  she 
can  listen." 

I'ntil  the  men  joined  the  women  after 
dinner  the  time  seemed  interminable ; 
then  he  was  intensely  disappointed  to 
discover  from  his  hostess  that  Lady 
Anne,  due  at  some  big  social  f miction, 
had  had  to  leave. 

He  had  been  unusually  expansive,  and 
had  told  his  neighbour  at  dinner  of  his 
projected  return  to  Cornwall  on  the 
morrow.  She  had  not  even  troubled  to 
say  "  Goodbye.''  Apparently  this  Anne 
was  as  elusive  as  the  other. 

A  timid  knock  disturbed  Jim  Main- 
waring  on  the  uiorning  following  his 
return  from  town.  He  wasn't  working, 
Lilt  was  studying  the  sketch  of  a  head 
upon  the  canvas  that  stood  on  the 
easel. 

'*  Come  in."  he  shouted.  Presently  he 
looked  round  as  there  had  followed  no 
other  sound  after  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  dt)or.  A  girl  in  short 
skirt  and  pink  sun-bonnet  stood  looking 
eagerly  towards  him. 

"Anne,  Amic  I  Why  have  you  come  ?  '* 
he  asked,  with  a  break  in  his  voice  and 
holding  out  to  her  his  arms. 

She  laughed  nervously.  **  1  don't 
quite  know — I'm  not  by  any  means  sure 
— but  I  think  it  may  be  to  be  paid." 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    DELHI 

By  One  Who  Was  Recently  Quartered  There 


DELHI,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  British  soldier,  is  not  an  ide^il 
spot  in  which  lobe  quartered.  Even  the 
fact  that  yon  are  occupying  part  of  Uie 
ancient  palace  of  the  Moghuls  is  not 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  prevaihng 
dulness,  for  the  fever  which  you  are 
morally  certain  to  contraci— or  for  the 
ubiquitous  smells  !  But  of  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  place  and  its  surround- 
ings, there  can  be  no  two  opinions. 

The  great  durbar  of  1903  was  held 
in  the  plain  divided  from  Delhi  by  the 
historic  Ridge,  that  great  natural  rampart 
which  proved  the  salvation  of  our  besieg- 
ing forces.  The  Ridge  stretches  before 
the  city  at  a  distance  varying  from  twelve 
hundred  yards  to  two  and  a  half  miles, 
and  the  ancient  walls  and  palaces  rising 
behind  form  a  lilting  background  for 
the    gorgeous 


before  Christ,  lie  buried  under  the  neigh- 
bouring mounds. 

But  the  remains  of  medieval  Delhi, 
which  was  founded  atx)ut  A.D  750,  stretch 
for  miles,  deserted  and  moss-grown,  a 
veritable  city  of  the  dead,  and  now  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  myriads  of 
snakes,  a  fact  which  somewhat  abates 
the  ardour  of  the  enthusiastic  European, 
intent  on  arc hL-eo logical  research.  Here 
and  there,  still  enclosed  by  high  walls, 
are  the  ruins  of  wells,  which  formerly 
supplied  tanks  and  reservoirs.  At  the 
Kutub  Tower  is  one  of  these,  down 
which — a  sheer  drop  of  sixty  feet — the 
native  of  to-day  will  dive  for  the  guerdon 
of  die  while  man's  silver.  Last  year, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  the  well  ran 
dry.  but  the  astute  Hindoo  was  not  to  be 
thus  easily  baulked  of  his  hardest,  and 
replenished 
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liastily  that  it  w;is  "(Ihillii  "  or  "lonse." 
tliiisKiviiiji  the  name  to  tlif  city  which 
was  afterwards  built  mviid  il.  Tlic  real 
genesis  of  the  Iron  Pillar  will  probably 
remain  for  ever  sliroiick'd  in  mysterj', 
modem  excavations  having  dispelled  the 
theory  with  rej^ard  ti>  Vahnki. 

The    Kntnb  is  forty  feet  hii^her  than 
the  Monument  in  bmdnn.  and,  niilil  ihc 


refers  to  the  pillar  as  "  the  arm  of  fame 
of  Raja  Dhava."  and  the  lettering  is 
compared  to  the  womtds  intlicted  by 
this  sovereign  upon  his  njifortnnate 
enemies.  The  silent  lestinionv  of  the 
Iron  Pillar  is  the  only  witness  now  to  the 
fact  that  such  a  man  as  Raja  Diuiva  ever 
existed. 

Tradition  declares  the  pillar  wasilini-^t 
through  the  head  of  Vahnki.  the  great 
serpent  who  supports  the  woi-ld,  and  a 
certain  Raja,  of  a  less  crednlnus  nalme 
than  his  forbears,  had  the  pillar  dng  up 
to  verify  the  statement.  The  foot  was 
found  to  be  red  with  Valniki's  blood  ! 
The  pillar  was  at  once  replacctl,  bnt  so 


l)f  s 


Eiffel  To 


nl  structures  ;i>  the 
;ckoned   the  tallest 


rary.f  Ou.-en  Kli/abeth. ; 
garded  a>  the  actual  founder 
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Moghul  dynasty   in   India.     Humayun's  modern  city  of  Delhi  in  1631,  ginng  it 

tomb  is  about  seven  miles  from  modern  the  name  of  Shahjehanabnd.     The  Jama 

Delhi,  and  it  was  here  that  the  last  of  Masjid,  which  is  a  most  imposing  build- 

tiie  Moghul  emperors  took  refuge  with  ing  of  red  sandstone  and  white  marble, 


family, 
after  the 
capture  of 
the  city  by 
the  British 
during  the 
Mntiny.and 
here  also 
that  he  sur- 
rendered to 
Hodson,  of 
"  Hodson' s 
Horse." 

Another 
famous  in- 
cident of 
the  siege 
was  the 
blowing  up 
of  the  Cash- 
mere Gale  by  a  small  body  of  Engineers 
and    Sappers,   under   the  command   of 


whom 
ceived 


Hoi 


and  Salkeld,  the  tatter  of 


wound  as 
he  was  en- 
deavour! n  g 
to  ignite 
the  fuse. 
The  bridge; 
before  the 
gateway 
had  been 
destroyed, 
and  only  a 
single  beam 
span  n  e  d 
the  moat, 
wiuch     the 

jiarty      had 

to  cross  one  bv  one  under  a  lint  liiv. 
.As  will  Ik-  sft-nfrnti)  ihc-  illuslr.ilion,  iIk- 
Caslnnere  Gate  remains  exactly  a-;  il 
appeared  at  the  conclusion  of  the  siege. 
The  Einperor   Shah  Jehau    built    tin 


s  said  to  be 
the  largest 
mosque  in 
India.Here, 
on  payment 
of  a  rupee, 
you  are 
vouchsafed 
the  sight  of 
one  of  Mo- 
hammed's 
sandals,also 
a  single 
red  hair 
p  lucked 
from  the 
Prophet's 
beard,  and 
guarded  in 
a  glass  ease. 
An  examination  of  this  sacred  relic  would 
lead  you  to  infer  that  the  hairs  of 
Mohammed's  hcaid  must  have  resembled 
those  of  an 
elephant's 
tail  in 
coarseness. 
Shah  Je- 
han  also 
built        the 


V 


I 


Mosque,  a 
most  exqui- 
sitely pro- 
portioned 
specimen  of 
ar  c  h  i  I  e  c- 
ture,     com- 

tirely        of 
white  mai- 
"'  ble-       It 

stands 
litliiii  a  few  vards  of  tiie 
linni  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Shall  Jc-l;an  found  (he  Jama 
Masjid  inconvenieiuly  distant  for  his 
devotions.       The     citv    abounds     with 
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mos(.]iics.  niid  from  the  Aitillcry  qiuiteis 
over  ilie  Liihore  Gales  tlieir  countless 
white  dcimcit.  seen   through    a    goklt^n 


cate  with  the  Jumna,  the  project  was 

re  1  ue tan tly  al>a  1 1  c loned . 

Shah  Jehan  was  possessed  of  enormous 
weahh.  and  the  brillianey  of 
his  Conn  would  Sfcni  to 
have  out-vied  thai  of  Solo- 
mon. 

The  Imperial  Palace,  now 
commonly  called   the   Fort, 


•uld  ] 


ced  a 


ha/e    of    sunshine,    present    a    singular 
and  most  strikinji  effect. 

On  the  stairs  leadluj;  to  this  portion  of 
the  Foil,  whicii  was  once  occupied  by 
the  native  ynard.  a  number  ui  wnnien 
and  children  were  killed  in  the  massncre 
and  superstitious  natives  declare  that 
their  jirnans  may  slil!  be 
heard.  Tin- re  are  some 
priiesome  details  iu  the  his- 
tory of  Delhi  :  Tiadilion 
also  reports  that  when  the 
Royal  Family  lied  for  their 
lives  to  Humayun's  tomb, 
some  of  the  Crown  jewels 
were  thrown  down  a  well 
in  the  Fort,  where  they  re- 
pose to  this  day.  A  brilliant 
idea  struck  one  of  the  oflicers 
recently  quartered  at  Delhi 
that  he  would  investigate  the 
eitislence  of  the  treasure  by 
causing  the  well  to  be 
pumped  out  by  the  Fort  lire- 
engine.  On  learning,  licuv- 
C\'er,  that  a  steam-engine 
had  already  been  emplnved  t'>  that 
end  with  a  signal  want  oi  ^iiicce-s.  the 
well   having  been   foniid   to   conununi- 


potentale  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  In  the  pnblic  hall 
of  audience,  which  once 
echoed  to  the  footsteps  of 
the  Mohammedan  warriors 
and  their  retinues,  the  Im- 
perial ball  to  be  given  in 
honour  01  thv  Vicerov.  was 
held.  The  pillar-,  lu  the 
priv.ile  audience  hall  are  of 
white  marble,  ricliiv  inlaid 
with  coloured  ni<K;iics.  the 
etfen  ot  which  ha^  been 
marred  of  late  years  by  the  ruthless 
fingers  of  visitors  an<l  ntheis  picking  out 
llie  m.Kaic.  The  Depaitnient  of  Works 
lias  remedied  the  delJciency  with  the 
somewhat  prosaic  sub-itimtL  of  colrjured 
putty  !  The  dais  of  ihe  eelcbraled  Pea- 
cock  Throne  >til!    -lands  in    this  hall  : 


thethnmeis>aidt.>havcL 
sterling,     and      lilerallv 
diamonds.     Its  chief  oni. 
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figure  of  a  peacock,  and  the  colours  of 
(he  bird's  out-spread  tail  were  represented 
by  various  precious  stones.  When 
Nadir  Shah  invaded  India  in  1739,  and 
defeated  the  reigning  monarch,  he  looted 
the  city  of  Delhi,  and  the  Peacock 
Throne  was  carried  off  to  Persia  among 
the  rest  of  the  spoil.    To-day  only  the 


old  Fort  itself  remains,  the  outer  shell, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Moghuls'  former 
splendours,  and  there  is  a  certain  grim 
irony  in  the  motto  which,  written  in 
Arabic,  adorns  each  of  the  four  corners 
of  the  throne-room — 

And  oil,  if  lliete  be  an  Elysium  on  eanh, 

It  is  this  I    It  is  (his  ! 


tibe  CngUsb  JUuetcated  ^agasine 


NEWSPAPERS  AS  PUBLIC  CHARACTERS 


By  SERGE  NELIDOFF 


{The  Illustrations  accompanying  this  article  are  not  personal  caricatures.) 


MORE  than  forty  years  ago  a 
famous  English  statesman '  was 
shown  a  cartoon  representing  the  Times 
newspaper  as  a  fierce  old  gentleman 
wielding  a  club. 

**  Tut,  tut,  my  dear  sir/'  slyly  re- 
marked the  Premier  to  the  Painter, 
"  you  should  have  drawn  an  old  lady 
brandishing  an  umbrella  !  " 

Lord  Macaulay,  who  as  a  Whig  dis- 
liked the  politics  of  the  Morning  Post 
and  lost  no  opportunity,  even  in  his 
essays  and  speeches,  of  venting  his 
prejudice,  once  described  that  journal  as 
"  An  aristocratic  footpad,  bludgeon  in 
hand  and  in  soiled  collar,  ready  to  cry 
^  Police '  whenever  detected  in  a  nefa- 
rious assault  upon  the  literary  or  political 
highway."  Every  newspaper  reader  is  a 
partisan,  and  an  excellent  article  might  be 
made  of  the  opinions  held  by  celebrated 
men  of  the  great  organs  they  admired 
or  detested.  Not  all  of  them  would  be 
perhaps  as  warmly  encomiastic  as  the 
late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who,  in 
his  "  New  Arabian  Nights,"  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Prince  Florizel  of  Bohemia, 
**The  StandardySir — the  finest  newspaper 
in  the  world." 

To  a  foreigner,  somewhat  versed  in 
English  customs  and  language,  or  to  a 
catholic  observer  who  dips  impartially 
into  all  newspapers  at  his  club,  there  is 
a  fascination  in  attempting  to  study  and 
define  the  characteristics  of  those  great 
journals  of  which  Englishmen  are  justly 

*  Lord  John  Russell. 
No.  234.    March,  1903. 


proud.  He  soon  learns  to  divide  off 
into  distinct  groups  the  adherents  of 
each  journal,  as  partaking  of  its  doctrines 
and  peculiar  ways  of  thought,  each 
group  becoming  assimilated,  as  it  were, 
to  his  or  her  favourite  newspaper. 

A   newspaper,    although   the   truth  is 
not  so  widely  recognised  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  has  a  character  altogether  inde- 
pendent  of  those  who  happen  to  own 
it,   direct  it,  or  write   for   it.     In   some 
cases,   indeed,    the    notion    of   directly 
associating   great   newspapers    with    in- 
dividuals is  not  altogether  extravagant, 
but  even  in  these  cases  the  editors  have 
confessed  how  often  the  paper  uttered 
opinions  which  were  totally  at  variance 
with  ihose  they  held  themselves.     The 
amusing  assertion  of  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bennet   that    his    newspaper,    the   New 
York  Herald,  was  *^  an   elephant  which 
he  was  trying  to  lead  by  a  wire  along  a 
certain  road  "  is  probably  an  expression 
of   the   sentiments   of   most   newspaper 
editors    and     proprietors.       Mr.    John 
Delane  w^as  a  brilliant  editor  and  a  man 
of  character,  but   Mr.    Delane   was   not 
the  Times,  anv  more  than  Mr.  Buckle  is 
the  Times,  or  Sir  Edward  Lawson  is  the 
Daily   Telegraph,   or    Mr.    Dunn    is    the 
Morning  Post.     An  editor  is  rarely  able 
to  exercise  more  intluence  over  a  news- 
paper   than    a    Sovereign    or   a   Prime 
Minister  is  nowadays  able  to  exert  over 
a  State.     He  is   able   perhaps  to  make 
war   or   peace,   to   alter   the   laws    and 
boundaries,   but   his  effect   on   its   cha- 
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racter  or  individuality  is  small.  If  he 
tries  to  do  more  he  usually  kills  it — or 
kills  himself.  The  character  of  the 
TinieSy  the  Standard^  the  Daily  NewSy  the 
Morning  Postj  the  Telegraphy  the  Chronicle^ 
is  made  up  of  traditions  which  each 
succeeding  editor  and  each  succeeding 
staff  regard  as  inviolable.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  either  of  the 
great  daihes  is  aware  of  its  history 
and  peculiarities ;  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously he  entertains  the  prejudices 
of  his  predecessors  concerning  any 
personage,  institution,  or  event.  We 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  that 
valuable  compilation  known  as  the 
**  Times  Index  "  is  consulted  by  no  one 
more  assiduously  than  by  the  present 
editor  of  the  Times.  **  What  have  we 
said  before  on  this  subject  ? "  was  one 
of  Mr.  John  Walter's  most  constant 
inquiries,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  his 
associates  in  Printing  House  Square. 
The  lengths  to  which  this  may  be 
carried,  so  as  to  render  the  paper  an 
engine  as  independent  of  individual 
opinion  as  his  monster  was  of  Franken- 
stein, has  had  numerous  illustrations  of 
late  years.  One  of  the  most  curious 
happened  when  one  morning  a  few  years 
ago  the  Standard^  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  and  none  more  so  than  its 
proprietor,  and  even  of  its  literary 
editor,  published  a  leading  article 
severely  depreciating  Mr.  George  Mere- 
dith. It  was  apropos  of  the  birthday 
of  the  venerable  novelist,  and  to  his 
admirers  it  came  as  a  bolt  from  the 
blue.  It  is  said  that  the  article  was 
written  quite  without  animus  ;  it  did  not 
represent  anybody's  opinion,  but  was  a 
continuation  of  the  judgment  passed 
upon  Mr.  Meredith  in  a  leading  article 
in  1861,  or  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  his  first  novel,  **  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel." 

The  remark  (almost  as  celebrated  as 
that  **  the  Tenth  Hussars  nevah  dance ! "), 
**  We  do  not  mention  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in 
the  Morning  Poslj^  attributed  to  a  youth- 
ful member  of  the  Press  Gallery,  has 
often  been  paraphrased  with  reference 


to  other  journals  and  other  personages 
in  the  political  and  social  world.  **  The 
policy  of  the  paper  "  is  a  common  saying 
on  the  lips  of  journaHsts.  "  It  is  against 
the  policy  of  this  paper  to  encourage 
actors,"  was  a  remark  ascribed  by  Sir 
Henry  Irving  to  a  certain  editor  who 
was  being  entertained,  many  years  after 
he  uttered  it,  at  the  Green  Room  Club. 

To  a  foreigner,  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  London  Press,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  is  its  reserve  and  each 
paper's  consciousness  of  its  own  im- 
portance. But  in  this  it  only  repre- 
sents the  English  character,  and  upon 
critical  inspection  it  will  be  found  by 
the  intelligent  observer  that  there  are 
varying  degrees  in  this  reserve,  just 
as  there  are  varying  opinions  and  various 
styles  of  expressing  them.  A  Parisian 
on  being  shown  the  Times  for  the  first 
time  invariably  exclaims,  "  How  large  !" 
his  second,  *'  How  do  you  find  enough 
to  fill  it  ? "  He  soon  discovers  that  it  is 
chiefly  filled  up  with  foreign  telegrams 
and  speeches.  The  first  is  comprehen- 
sible :  Great  Britain  is  a  world-power, 
but  so  much  speaking — are  not  the 
English  a  silent  race  ?  They  are,  it  is 
true,  reticent  as  compared  with  the 
French  or  Americans,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  them  from  being  fond  of  reading 
speeches,  just  as  they  love  to  watch 
cricket — indeed  their  reticence  affords 
them  all  the  more  leisure  for  the  pastime. 
In  the  Figaro,  Lc  Tcmps^  even  in  the 
Journal  des  Dcbats  you  will  find  few 
reports  of  speeches,  simply  because  the 
French  do  not  relish  reading  speeches. 
The  Times  is  the  chief  pur\eyor  of 
printed  speeches  in  the  world.  During 
1902  it  encouraged  oratory  to  the  extent 
of  5,622  columns,  but  these  figures  by  no 
means  represent  the  full  extent  of  its 
approbation  of  uttered  opinions,  other 
than  its  own.  It  published  during  the 
same  period  1,313  columns  of  *'  Letters 
to  the  Editor, "  on  various  topics  ranging 
from  the  "  Appearance  of  a  cuckoo  in 
Herts,"  to  the  '*  Monroe  Doctrine." 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  English  and 
the    French    resemble    one  another  in 
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their  scant  interest  in  actuality.  Events 
which  in  America  would  be  considered 
worthy  of  blazoning  torch  to  the  extent 
of  ten  columns  with  terrif\-ing  headhnes, 
the  Times  gravely  dismisses  as  worthy 
only  of  an  obscure  paragraph.  It  is  in 
reference  to  this  pecjliariiy  that  Mark 
Twain  in  one  of  his  books  declares  that 
"  If  Chicago.  Boston,  and  St.  L?uis  were 
to  be  burnt  down  again,  the  London 
Tintcs  would  print  a  p^iragniph  about  it, 
under  the  he^iding  •Remarkable  Triple 
ConHagration  in  America*  No.  1  tell  you 
the  kind  of  tire  John  Bull  likes  to  read 
about  is  the  lire  that  llashes  i::  the  voter's 
eye  as  he  listened  to  the  noble  address 
of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Hanklebiiry- 
cuni'BvX^zleford  ! " 

Lord  Tenn\"son  once  wrvne  t :»  a  corre- 
spvMKlent.  wondering  that  every  L  nidon 
news|xi|>er  didn^t  **  study  to  resemble  the 
Tiwo/*     As  a  matter  ot  fact,  as  any  one 
mav  discover  for  himself  bv  consultinij 
the  tiles  in  the  British   Museum  of  the 
neN\*spa|H.M  s  of  the  mid-century  or  prior 
to  the  repeal  oi   the  newspaper  tax  in 
I  So  I,  every  new>pa|H.*r  in  the  kingdom 
diii  **  study  to  resemble  the   Tintcs*^  ;is 
much   as  possible,  and  the  manaerisms 
which  they  then  ad^n^ed  have  not  yet 
been  superseded.      The  "  make-up  "   of 
the  leadnig  Lonvlon  newspapers  is  that 
oi    the     iVm<-s ;    but     by     decrees     the 
Mormn::^  /Vs/,  tlie  Piuly  Xcivs,  tiie  Stiin- 
«/,in/,   and  the  Moninti^  .L/.v/Z/mt   h.ive 
deviated  troni   their  great  exemplar   in 
modes  of  cxpressivMi,  so  th.it  e.ieli  may 
be  s;iid  to  have  a  separate  and  distinctive 
utterance.      The  late  George   Augustus 
Sala  used  to  say  that  he  could  detect  the 
style  of  each   journal   upon   hearing  a 
paragraph  ot  ten  lines  read  out  to  him  ; 
and   that   no  journalist  would  think  of 
writing  even  the  shortest  article  in  the 
same  strain  for  the  SLviiiiirii  as  he  would 
for  the  Diuly  TcUi^rtiph. 

The  style  of  the  Ddtly  Telegraph  is,  in 
truth,  celebrated  all  over  the  world. 
Daily  Telegraphese  has  passed  into  a 
h')asehold  phrase.  It  is  euphuistic,  it  is 
rich  in  metaphors  and  adjectives.  It  is 
commonlv  supposed  that  the  writings  of 


Mr.  Clement  Scott  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  style  of  the  Telegraph,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  this  gentleman  himself 
derived  his  peculiar  mode  of  expression 
from  the  newspaper  with  which  he  was 
so    long    connected.       Soon    after    the 
founding  of  his  newspaper,  Mr.   Lawson 
is  said  to  have  discovered  that  a  style 
based   upon  two   such  popular   authors 
as  Charles  Dickens  and  G.  P.  R.  James 
would  l^  most  acceptable  to  the  public. 
At  least,  it  is  a  legend  that  he  thereupon 
issued  instructions  to  his  staff  to  form 
themselves    upon    these    models,   more 
especially  the  last-named.     The  Telegraph 
is  essentially  a  home  paper  ;  it  interests 
itself  in  social  problems  and  the  homely 
side  of  life.      Now  and  then  it  throws 
wide  open  its  columns  to  the  world,  pre- 
pared to  receive  opinions  upon  questions 
relating  to  the  chimney-corner  asi^ect  of 
hfe,  the  most  successful  of  these  in  late 
vears  being  '*  Is  Marriage  a  Failure  ?  " 
'*  Should   Wives  Work?"   and   **  What 
shall  we  do  with  our  Daughters  ?  "    The 
Telegraph  is  a  journal  after  Dickens's  own 
heart,  and,  in  turn,  it  may  be  said  never 
to  forget  the  debt  it  owes  to  the  great 
novelist   and  portrayer  par  exeellence  of 
h  omelv  hfe.     It  never  allows  a  week  to 
pass  without  making  a  reference  to  his 
writings,  and  every  member  of  the  staff 
is   expected    to   acquaint    himself   fully 
with    all    the    Master's   creations,    from 
*' Pickwick"  to  ''Edwin   Drood.'*     The 
Telegraph  goes  in  largely  for  cricket  and 
ootdoor  sports,  melodrama  and  holiday 
haunts,  and  it  is  staunchly  Conser\*ative 
in  its  politics.     It  is  its  proud  boiist  that 
it  was  the  first  to  discover  woman  as  a 
newspaper-reading  animal,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Trail  used  to  relate  with  gusto  the 
remark  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Sala  when 
a  column  entitled  '*The  Latest  Fashions  " 
found  its  way  into  the  paper,  **  My  God, 
Trail,   we'd   better   give  up   business — 
there's  no  room  for  you  and  me  here. 
They've   turned  the    '  D.T.'  over  to  the 
dressmakers  I  "     In  political  circles,  it  is 
believed,  the  Telegraph  is  not  taken  very 
seriously. 

The  Siatulani  does    not   hesitate,  in 
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spite  of  its  adhesion  to  the  Conservative 
side  of  pontics,  to  adopt  an  independent 
course  now  and  then,  and  read  a  lecture 
to  the  Tory  chiefs.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  fault  found  with  the  organ  in  Shoe 
Lane  is  that  its  conduct  is  too  correct 
and  colourless.  When  the  present  Poet 
Laureate  was  more  actively  concerned 
in  its  daily  production,  some  Fleet  Street 
wit  had  the  impudence  to  speak  of  the 
Standard  as  the  Daily  Alfred  Austin^  and 
the  Saturday  Review  once  alluded  to  its 
"  dreamy  activity  and  feeble  forcible- 
ness,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  Never- 
theless men  of  such  opposite  natures  as 
Carlyle  and  Matthew  Arnold  have 
passed  encomiums  upon  the  Standard ; 
and  Mr.  Stevenson's  opinion  we  have 
already  quoted.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  old  anecdote  about 
the  widow  who  continued  her  husband's 
practice  of  taking  in  a  morning  news- 
paper, but  took  the  Standard  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Daily  News^  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  her  relict  was  a  notorious 
Liberal.  ^'  But  why  do  you  take  the 
Standard  f  "  she  was  asked.  *'  Because 
it's  best,"  she  retorted  ;  **  I've  tried  them 
all  :  and  there's  none  as  makes  such 
nice  wrapping  paper  as  the  Standard  I " 
This  allusion  to  paper,  which  after  all 
is  the  corporeal  substance  of  a  journal, 
further  suggests  the  influence  which 
the  appearance  and  material  fabric  of  a 
newspaper  may  have  upon  the  reader. 
The  Times  is  printed  upon  a  quality  of 
paper  superior  to  any  other  journal  in 
Europe,  or,  indeed,  any  daily  in  the 
world,  but  that  is  because  it  is  sold  for 
threepence.  Even  with  the  ;^6oo,ooo 
per  annum  which  the  Thunderer  is 
reputed  to  receive  for  advertisements, 
the  paper  could  not  profitably  be 
produced  for  a  penny.  The  paper 
on  which  the  Telegraph  is  printed  is 
of  two  sorts,  but  it  ranks  next  in 
quality  to  the  Times;  the  Morning  Post 
follows  ;  then  comes  the  Standard^  with 
the  Chronicle  well  in  the  rear.  Within 
recent  years  the  evening  papers,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  no  longer  published 
in  the  evening,   have  adopted  the  ex- 


periment of  printing  on  tinted  paper, 
as  green  and  pink.  An  amusing  story 
is  related  of,  and  we  believe  by,  the 
Globe.  One  day  a  patient  burst  in  upon 
Mr.  Nettleship,  the  famous  ocuHst — "Sir, 
your  treatment's  wrong.  I'm  going 
blind  ;  my  sight  is  suffused  with  blood  I " 
*'  Sit  down,  sir,  and  tell  me  your  symp- 
toms. When  did  you  first  notice  this  ?  " 
*^  An  hour  ago  I  bought  a  paper  in  a 
cab.  I  turned  to  read  it,  and  it  seemed 
pink,  sir — pink!'*  "What  paper  was 
it  ? "  asked  the  surgeon.  "  Why,  the 
Globe — I've  been  reading  it  for  thirty 
years."  "  Just  so,  sir,*'  quietly  remarked 
Mr.  Nettleship,  "  last  night  it  turned 
pink  / "  And  the  Globe  has  been  pink 
ever  since.  In  1893  the  Westminster 
Gazette  appeared  printed  on  light  green 
paper,  thus  setting  an  example  to  other 
evening  papers ;  but  there  has  been 
little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
great  morning  journals  to  alter  their 
complexion,  even  in  a  figurative  sense. 
The  Daily  Chronicle  is  another  journal 
which  will  well  repay  a  careful  cha- 
racter-reading. Here  is  an  instance  of 
how  the  influences  of  origin  and  early 
training  permeate  through  all  the  after- 
life of  a  newspaper  as  of  an  individual 
of  the  human  species.  It  was  originally 
a  local  paper  dealing  purely  with  local 
affairs  ;  it  was  founded  by,  and  its  first 
writers  were,  men  of  humble  origin  and 
not  of  University  education,  and  yet  for  all 
that  extremely  fond  of  good  literature. 
The  result  is  that  the  Chronicle  is  the 
most  democratic  and  the  least  academic 
of  the  London  journals  of  high  position  : 
it  is  fond  of  books,  art,  and  drama  ;  it 
has  all  the  culture  of  the  self-made  man, 
and  interests  itself  seriously  in  social 
questions.  It  is  innately  Radical,  but  at 
times  it  shows  a  lamentable  tendency 
to  dissimulation  and  a  desire  to  be 
content  with  things  as  they  are.  Its 
worst  fault  used  to  be  an  occasional 
lapse  of  dignity  and  a  disposition  to 
employ  the  arts  of  the  Hyde  Park 
demagogue  in  its  leading  columns. 
But  it  has  lately  recovered  from  this 
habit. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Chronicle 
aims  to  be  interesting,  and  really  often 
succeeds  in  this  aim. 

A  journal  that  is  serious,  but  is  not 
always  taken  seriously,  is  the  Daily  News. 
It  is  odd  to  reflect  that  it  is  this  paper 
and  not  the  Telegraph  which  had  for  its 
lirst  editor   the   author   of   "Pickwick." 

Not   but  that   manv  Dickens   traditions 

■J 

are  yet  preserved  in  Bouverie  Street ;  nor 
has  the  character  he  then  gave  the  Daily 
Neivs  altogether  disappeared  ;  but  it  never 
deals  with  Hfe  humorously  or  in  a  spirit 
of  rancour.  It  possesses  an  excitable 
temperament,  and  can  on  occasion  work 
itself  up  into  a  ferment  of  enthusiasm  or 
indignation. 

One  writer,  still  living,  has  confessed 
that  the  Morning  Post  ''  took  out  all  your 
adjectives,"  wherein  we  see  a  difference 
between  it  and  the  Telegraph.  The 
Morning  Post  is  profoundly  interested  in 
society  affairs,  and  has  lately  made  a 
speciality  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is 
dilettante  in  the  treatment  of  art  and 
literature. 

Apropos  of  our  remarks  on  the  style  of 
the  great  London  newspapers,  would  it 
be  impertinent  to  attempt  illustrations  ? 
Let  us  suppose  an  incident  treated  in 
the  manner  of  each  of  the  great  dailies. 
A  labourer,  let  us  say  engaged  in  exca- 
vations in  Fleet  Street,  liuds  a  wallet 
containint^  -(!2oin  trold,  and  this  incident 
is  thus  related  by  the  Times  : — 

Yesterday  one  of  the  workmen  engai^ed  in 
excavations  in  Fleet  Street  uneartlied  a  wallet 
said  to  contain  |j[old  pieces  to  the  amount  of  £20 

This  is  a  too-precise  statement  of  the 
case  perhaps,  but  the  Times  is  no 
gossiper  over  the  trivial  affairs  of  daily 
life.  We  turn  to  the  Standard  for  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  above  affair. 

Discovery  hy  a  Wokkm an. — At  noon  yester- 
day, a  workman  named  Deane,  engaged  in 
sewer  excavations  in  Fleet  Street,  accidentally 
came  upon  an  old  wallet  which,  when  opened, 
was  found  to  contain  nearly  ^^'20  in  gold.  The 
sewer  has  not  been  disturbed  for  lifty  years. 

In   the   Daily   Chronicle  w'e   find   the 


incident  treated,  as  we  expected,  with 
much  greater  fulness.  It  bears  a  head- 
Hue  of  its  own  : — 

TREASURE  TROVE  IN  FLEET  STREET. 

Yesterday  a  day  labourer  named  John  Deane, 
employed  in  the  excavations  Fleet  Street  is 
undergoing  at  present,  noticed  an  old  leather 
wallet  in  the  earth.  He  picked  it  up,  and  upon 
opening  it,  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  it  full 
of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns.  The  exact 
value  of  the  find  was  jf20.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  clue  to  the  ownership,  and  the  authorities 
are  unable  to  explain  the  presence  of  this  sum  of 
money  in  the  sewer.  Deane  instantly  stopped 
work  with  the  remark,  "  I'll  take  this  home  to 
the  missis  !  " 

If  the  Telegraph  does  not  add  anything 
to  our  knowledge  concerning  the  episode 
itself,  we  are  not  to  go  away  unedified 
by  a  mere  bald  presentation  of  the  facts 
already  gathered  : — 

The  joy  that  indubitably  filled  to  overflowing 
the  bosom  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Micawber,  when 
he  "  turned  up "  his  first  nugget  in  Australia, 
was  paralleled  under  a  midday  sun  in  Fleet 
Street  yesterday.  While  labouring  stolidly  with 
his  pickaxe,  John  Deane,  one  of  the  City  work- 
men engaged  in  sew^er  excavations,  struck  some- 
thing metallic  ;  he  reached  down  and  picked  it 
up.  It  proved  to  be  an  ancient  wallet,  such  as 
was  carried  by  an  opulent  alderman  of  other 
days ;  the  lucky  Deane  opened  it  and  imme- 
diately his  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
twenty  golden  sovereigns.  The  whole  affair 
is  enshrouded  in  mystery,  and  the  authorities 
profess  themselves  utterly  unable  to  produce  any 
solution  which  will  be  generally  accepted  as 
credible.  The  theory  that  it  formerly  belonged 
to  a  once  celebrated  man  of  letters  who  scorned 
to  receive  base  lucre  for  his  writings  has  been 
rejected  as  improbable,  together  with  the 
hypothesis  that  this  treasure  trove  was  conveyed 
underground  by  rats.  Perhaps  "  Mr.  Punch " 
will  be  able  to  shed  some  light  on  the  mystery. 
As  for  the  lucky  knight  of  the  pickaxe,  he  is  said 
to  have  taken  an  instant  departure  from  the 
scene  with  the  canny  observation,  "I'll  take  this 
'ere  'ome  to  my  missis  !  " 

It  is  no  mean  compliment  to  pay  the 
New  Journalism,  by  which  designation 
the  more  recent  recruits  to  the  ranks  of 
the  metropolitan  press  are  called,  to 
remark  that  vivid  as  this  narrative  is, 
it  does  not  yet  reach  the  pinnacle  of  a 
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peculiar  excellence.  The  transatlantic 
virtues  of  the  headline  and  the  interview 
have  yet  to  be  employed,  the  one  to 
arrest  the  eye,  and  the  other  to  exploit 
the  picturesque. 

Thus  the  Daily  Mail  would  begin  : — 

JUST  LIKE   KLONDYKE  ! 

Labourer  finds  Gold  in  Fleet  Street. 

{Daily  Mail  Special.) 

And  after  a  description  of  this  occurrence 
in  crisp,  humorous  terms,  we  would  have 
the  following  : 

A  Daily  Mail  representative  called  last  even- 
ing upon  Deane,  who  lives  in  the  Caledonian 
Road,  and  ascertained  that  the  find  consisted  of 
guineas,  not  sovereigns,  as  had  been  previously 
reported.  The  dates  range  from  1720  to  1797,  so 
that  the  loss  of  the  wallet  was  doubtless  about 
the  close  of  the  century.  Could  they  have 
belonged  to  Dr.  Johnson  ?  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  in  Boswell's  biography  he  mentions 
having  hid  a  number  of  guineas  for  safe  keeping, 
but  afterwards  could  not  find  them.  Was  it 
the  celebrated  lexicographer's  practice  to  hide 
them  in  the  neighbouring  sewer  ?  This  interest- 
ing question  should  be  cleared  up. 

It  is  the  custom  to  describe  this  insist- 
ence upon  and  elaboration  of  trifles  as 
American,  but  is  it  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Parisian  newspapers,  as  well  as  in 
the  news-letters  and  causeries  of  one 
and  two  centuries  ago  ?  It  is  not  new, 
but  a  revival  of  the  gossiping  style  in 
journalism  which  was  extremely  popular 
during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  two  first  Georges. 

Headlines  are  no  contemptible  indices 
to  the  character  of  a  paper.  The  lofty 
cynicism   of   the   Pall  Mall   Gazette    in 


heading  all  telegrams  from  the  seat  of 
the  late  war,  *^The  Boer  Revolt,"  was 
maintained  to  the  end.  What  an  interval 
from  the  persistent  and  consistent  head- 
ing of  the  Times,  "  The  Chinese  Crisis," 
during  the  most  acute  stage  of  the 
recent  troubles  in  the  East  to  the — 

HORRORS   UPON   HORRORS. 

How  SHALL  WE  BE  AVENGED  .' 

of  another  of  the  morning  papers  !  But 
perhaps  as  good  an  index  is  furnished  by 
the  '*  contents-bills."  The  greatest  care 
is  taken  with  these  contents-bills  ;  and 
each  is  certainly  characteristic  of  the 
paper.  The  most  ingenious  was  perhaps 
that  of  the  Morning  Advertiser,  the  organ 
of  the  licensed  victualling  interest  but  an 
excellent  newspaper  besides,  which  has 
long  since  earned  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  alliteration.  "Salisbury  Scents 
Strife,"  ''Battling  Brilliantly  Begun," 
and  *'  Boers  Badly  Beaten,"  are  almost 
an  epitome  of  the  recent  hostilities.  But 
a  change  has  come  over  these  matutinal 
announcements,  and  in  1903  it  alliterates 
no  more. 

That  man  is  not  to  be  despised  for  his 
London  acquaintances  if  he  has  but 
made  friends  with  the  London  news- 
papers, and  has  learned  to  distinguish 
the  particular  tones  and  marked  traits  of 
each  ;  who  can  find  speech  and  cha- 
racter as  clearly  defined  and  as  congenial 
in  the  Standard  and  Chronicle  as  in  Jones 
or  Robinscn.  ''  Beware  "  (runs  the 
significant  axiom)  *' of  the  man  of  one 
book."  There  is,  however,  we  are 
tempted  to  add,  no  occasion  to  dread 
the  man  of  one  newspaper. 
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STORY   OF   A    DEVIL 


By  MAXIME  GORKI 


TH  E  strange  adventure  I  have  to  relate 
took  place  on  the  night  of  Epiphany 
Eve.  It  was  thawing  fast  out  of  doors  ; 
a  thick,  milky  coloured  mist  filled  the 
streets,  making  the  houses  invisible, 
and  covering  everything,  good  and  bad 
alike,  with  its  impenetrable  veil.  Dull 
spots  of  muffled  light  stood  above  the 
gasburners  in  the  lamps  and  seemed  to 
be  suspended  rayless  and  motionless  far 
up  in  the  air  and  only  served  to  make 
the  darkness  around  still  more  acute. 
Its  stifling,  muddy  waves  crushed  and 
held  all  below  in  melancholy  lethargy  ; 
human  figures  gleamed  on  the  sight  for 
a  moment  and  then  disappeared  like 
wandering  phantoms  ;  their  voices  had 
taken  a  clammy  and  husky  tone  ;  and 
even  the  peals  of  church  bells,  heavy 
with  damp,  were  lost  and  silenced  in  the 
mist,  deprived  of  all  meaning  and  signiti- 
cance. 

Ivan  Ivanovitch  Ivanoff  was  sitting  at 
his  study  table  close  to  the  window,  and 
was  so  lost  in  thought  that  he  did  not 
remark  how  a  little  devil,  in  the  shape 
of  an  icicle,  had  crawled  through  a 
crevice  in  the  casement  and  had  squatted 
himself  on  the  window-sill.  Ivan,  by 
nature  and  character,  belonged  to  what 
we  hke  to  call  the  intelligent  class  ;  and 
the  favourite  occupation  of  his  leisure 
hours  was  to  meditate  on  spiritual 
perfection,  to  attain  which  he  would 
indulge  in  long  daily  self-communings, 
and  in  reading  religious  tracts.  On  this 
particular  night  he  was  taking  a  review 
of  how  he  had  lived  and  what  he  had 
done  during  the  last  fortnight,  and  was, 
as  I  have  said,  quite  lost  in  meditation. 

A  man  who  gives  himself  up  to  this  kind 
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of  self-examination  is  partly  like  Nar- 
cissus, but  also  partly  like  a  fly  caught 
in  treacle.  And  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  did  not  see  the  icicle  fall  on  to 
the  sill,  or  its  sudden  and  mysterious 
transformation  into  a  tiny  devil. 

Ivan  Ivanovitch  shut  his  eyes,  the 
better  to  think  out  the  matter,  and 
remembered  an  engraving  he  had  seen 
that  day  in  an  illustrated  magazine, 
representing  a  huge  octopus  that  was 
engaged  in  devouring  a  crab  it  held  in 
its  claws. 

'*  I  am  like  that  crab,"  mused  Ivan  ; 
**  I  am  just  like  that  crab,  and  life,  like  the 
octopus,  sucks  out  my  very  heart's  blood. 
I  struggle  against  the  pernicious  in- 
fluences of  life,  I  strive  to  subdue  my  evil 
passions,  but  it  seizes  hold  of  me  with 
its  hideous  claws,  and  draws  me  thither, 
where  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  is 
dragged  down,  and  his  animal  instincts 
allowed  to  triumph  in  full  force.  I 
ought  to  devote  my  every  energy,  my 
every  faculty,  to  train  my  individual 
nature  so  that  it  may  respond,  like  an 
echo,  to  all  that  can  tend  to  ennoble  and 
elevate  my  soul.  I  ought,  with  per- 
sistent courage,  to  defend  my  right  to 
live  purely  in  accordance  with  my  higher 
nature  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  I  have,  within 
these  two  weeks,  been  three  times  to  a 
masked  ball,  once  to  a  restaurant,  and 
with  my  dishonourable  advances  insulted 
a  woman.  It  is  true,  she  is  wonderfully 
beautiful  ;  but  she  is  the  wife  of  an 
honest  man,  my  oldest  and  dearest  friend. 
Her  rare  beauty,  it  may  be,  mitigates  a 
little  my  fault  ;  but,  after  all,  how  I 
lowered  myself  !  It  is  well  that  I  always 
acknowledge  to  myself  my  faiUngs,  con- 
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fession  brings  me  consolation,  and  I  do 
not  feel  so  fallen.  But  yet,  the  devil ! 
if  only  I  could  succeed  in  tearing  these 
sensual  passions  out  of  my  heart  !  " 

"  Suppose  you  try/'  interrupted  a 
suave  voice.  "  If  you  like,  I  might  be 
able  to  help  you  in  this  affair." 

Ivan  Ivanovitch  quickly  raised  his 
head  and  trembled.  Every  one  trembles 
when  he  sees  a  devil. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  did  not  see 
you  come  in.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I 
have  the  honour  to  speak  with  a  devil." 

"  Exactly  so,  but  I  pray  you  not  to 
stand  on  any  ceremony  with  me,"  an- 
swered the  devil. 

"  Hum,  hum  ...  to  what  am  I  in- 
debted for  this  unexpected  but  agreeable 
visit  ?  " 

*^  Oh,  I  simply  looked  in,  having 
nothing  particular  to  do.  To-day,  you 
know,  is  Epiphany  Eve,  when  we  poor 
devils  are  shut  out  from  every  house 
In  the  streets  it  is  cold  and  misty ; 
we  are  having  a  wretched  winter  this 
year.  And  as  I  know  you  are  a  good- 
natured,  hospitable  fellow  ..." 

Ivan  Ivanovitch  was  a  little  confused. 
He  had  never  busied  himself  with  the 
question  as  to  the  real  existence  of  evil 
spirits  ;  and  now,  at  the  sight  of  one  of 
these  uncanny  creatures,  he  was  strangely 
perplexed  and  embarrassed. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad,"  he  said, 
with  a  vacant  smile.  '*  But,  I  fear,  you 
are  not  quite  at  your  ease  on  that 
window-sill.     I  beg  of  you  ..." 

"  Oh,  do  not  put  yourself  out.  I  am 
like  yourself,  soon  get  accustomed  to 
any  position,  however  awkward  or  even 
shameful  it  may  be." 

**  Hum  ...  I  am  extremely  tiattered," 
replied  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  to  himself,  ''  He  is 
rather  rude,  or,  to  speak  more  truly, 
uncommonly  familiar." 

"  I  think  you  expressed  a  wish  that 
your  heart  could  be  thoroughly  cleansed." 

"Yes.  As  you  know,  a  man,  however 
great  the  progress  he  may  have  made  in 
training  his  intellect,  always  remains 
weak  in  his  struggles  with  his  passions. 


I  beg  your  pardon,  but  if  I  understood 
you  rightly,  you  are  willing  to  help  me 
in  this — enterprise." 

**  You  are  perfectly  right,  and  I  repeat 
once  more,  I  am  quite  willing  and  ready 
to  see  you  through  this  little  business." 

*'  Thanks,  many  thanks  ;  but  I  do  not 
altogether  understand  you — it  seems  so 
contrary  to  your  usual  line  of  conduct." 

*' Ah,  Ivan  Ivanovitch  !  "  exclaimed  the 
devil,  with  a  deprecating  wave  of  the 
hand.  "  Cannot  you  imagine  that  in  the 
course  of  time  I  have  grown  a  little 
wearied  of  my  special  occupation  ? " 

"  Really  ? " 

*'  I  should  think  so.  Why,  even  men 
at  last  get  tired  of  being  base  and  mean, 
and  think  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf." 

'*\Vell,  suppose  I  accept  his  kind 
offer,"  mused  Ivan  Ivanovitch.  '*  He  is 
all-powerful,  and  can  at  once  transform 
me  into  a  perfect  creature.  I  guess,  my 
friends  will  be  astonished  and  envious." 

''  Now,  tell  me,  why  is  it  you  hesitate 
so  long  ?  "  insisted  the  devil. 

**  Why,  you  see,  I  fear  it  must  be  a 
very  painful  operation." 

"  Only  for  those  who  have  sound, 
stout  hearts,  and  whose  feelings  are 
deeply  rooted  and  have  become  a  part 
of  themselves." 

'^  And  I  ?  " 

**  You  have,  pardon  me  for  speaking 
to  you  as  if  I  were  your  doctor,  a  very 
soft  heart,  a  washy  kind  of  heart,  some- 
thing like  an  overgrown  radish.  When 
I  begin  cutting  out  those  passions  that 
now  bother  you,  you  will  feel  not  more 
than  a  fowl  feels  when  you  pluck  out 
the  feathers  from  its  tail." 

Ivan  Ivanovitch  made  no  immediate 
answer,  but,  having  thought  a  httle, 
anxiously  inquired — 

'*  But  may  I  ask,  will  you  demand  my 
soul  by  way  of  a  fee  ?  " 

The  devil  leaped  down  from  the  sill 
on  to  the  floor,  and  angrily  gnashed 
his  teeth. 

''  Your  soul  ?  By  no  means,  I  pray 
you.  I  have  no  need  of  your  soul. 
What  could  I  do  with  it?  What  use 
could  I  make  of  your  soul  ?     No,  I  do 
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not  mean  that  ;  I  only  wished  to 
say  ..." 

Ivan  Ivanovitch  gazed  at  the  devil, 
wondering  what  it  was  that  had  so 
angered  him. 

**  I  only  asked  you,"  he  timidly  pleaded, 
"  because  I  have  read  in  books  that  it  is 
a  habit  with  you." 

"  Oh,  we  used  to  do  that  in  the  olden 
days  when  the  souls  of  men  were  fresh 
and  healthy." 

"  You  would  seem  to  set  no  high  value 
on  my  soul  ?  " 

**  No,  it  is  not  that ;  but  a  strange 
whim  has  come  over  me,  and  I  wish  for 
once  to  do  something  noble  and  dis- 
interested. Besides,  you  must  allow, 
it  will  be  curious  and  interesting  to  see 
a  perfect  man." 

"  And  you  promise  it  will  not  be  pain- 
ful or  dangerous  ?  " 

"  My  word  for  it.  With  my  help,  it 
will  really  cost  you  nothing  to  become 
completely  perfect.  What  do  you  say  to 
letting  me  extract  just  one  of  your  vile 
passions  by  way  of  proof  ?  " 

'*  If  you  please  ;  I  am  willing." 

**  Excellent !  Tell  me.  udvv,  which  of 
them  weighs  most  on  your  heart  ?  " 

Ivan  Ivanovitch  thought  a  long  while. 
It  was  verv  diriicult  to  decide  at  once 
which  of  his  little  passions  he  could 
easily  part  with. 

''  I  think,  you  had  better  begin  with  a 
little  one  that  is  not  yet  full  grown." 

**  As  you  like,  only  say  which  ;  it  is 
quite  the  same  to  me." 

Ivan  Ivanovitch  relapsed  into  silence 
for  several  minutes.  Although  he  had 
always  been  supremely  anxious  about 
his  soul,  and  liked  to  analyse  and  study 
it,  or  it  may  be  because  he  did  so,  it  was 
in  a  state  of  absolute  chaos  ;  all  in  it  was 
confusion  and  disorder  ;  and  therefore 
he  was  now,  in  spite  of  his  self-examina- 
tion, unable  to  discover  any  single  feeling 
that  was  strictly  detined,  distinct,  and 
free  from  all  extraneous  matter. 

The  devil  was  evidently  losing  his 
patience,  and  resumed,  by  way  of  sug- 
gestion— 

"  Let   us  begin  with  ambition.     Am- 


bition, I  fancy,  is  one  of  your  smallest 

vices." 

^^  Good,"  said  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  with  a 
sigh.     ''  Pluck  it  out." 

The  devil  came  close  up  to  him,  laid 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  then  quickly 
withdrew  it.  Ivan  Ivanovitch  felt  a 
sharpish  but  not  unpleasant  pricking, 
something  like  that  we  experience  when 
a  thorn  is  taken  out  of  our  finger. 

''  It  scarcely  hurt,"  cried  Ivan  Ivano- 
vitch, greatly  relieved.  "  Let  me  see 
what  kind  of  thing  my  ambition  was." 

The  devil  stretched  out  to  him  his 
hand,  and  on  the  palm  he  could  see  a 
colourless,  shrivelled  something,  very 
like  a  rag  after  it  has  been  used  for  a 
long  time  as  a  duster.  Ivan  Ivanovitch 
examined  attentively  his  ex-ambition, 
and  then,  with  a  sigh,  said  in  a  low 
tone — 

'*  It  is  all  right ;  but  still,  do  not  forget, 
that  is  a  piece  of  my  own  heart ;  I  cannot 
help  pitying  it." 

'*  If  you  choose,  I  will  pluck  out  pity 
from  your  heart." 

**  But  how  can  I  live  without  pity?" 

"  Why,  what  good  have  you  ever  got 
from  it  ?  " 

'*  Perhaps  none  ;  but  still,  you  know, 
it  is  a  natural,  human  feeling." 

*•  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  malice  ?  " 

'*  Ah,  that  is  another  thing  ;  pluck  it 
out  and  send  it  to  the  devil !  Oh !  I 
beg  your  pardon." 

"  Xever  mind  ;  do  not  apologise." 

Once  more  the  devil  lightly  touched 
Ivan  Ivanovitch's  breast,  and  once  more 
the  man  felt  a  slight  prick,  and  there  lay 
on  the  palm  a  crumpled  something  that 
exhaled  a  bitter,  poisonous  smell. 

*'  Heavens  I  "  exclaimed  Ivan  Ivano- 
vitch, holding  a  handkerchief  to  his 
nose,  **  is  it  possible  that  thing  was  ever 
in  mv  inside  ?  " 

^'  There  was  a  good  spice  of  cowardice 
mixed  up  with  it,"  said  the  devil. 

**  Explain  to  me,  if  you  please,  why 
have  all  my  feelings  such  a  glutinous 
appearance." 

**  It  is  your  destiny,  my  good  friend," 
said  the  devil,  as  he  carelessly  threw  on 
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to  the  floor  the  second  piece  of  his 
patient's  heart. 

**  I  begin  to  feel  something  strange 
within  me/'  rejoined  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  as 
he  Hstended  to  the  beating  of  his  heart. 

"  Pleasant  ? ' 

**  My  breast  feels  lighter  and  freer,  as 
if  it  had  more  space  to  move  in." 

"  Shall  we  continue  the  operation  ? " 

**  I  have   nothing   against   your  doing 


so. 


M 


**  What  other  bad  feelings  have  you  ? " 

**  Well,  different  kinds  ;  in  general, 
what  most  people  have." 

"  Anger,  for  example  ? " 

"  Oh,  of  course,  anger  ;  or,  rather,  you 
know,  not  exactly  anger,  but  a  kind  of 
nervous  irritation,  a  worrying  feeling." 

'*!  Shall  I  free  you  from  it  ?  " 

"  By  all  means  ;  only,  be  very  careful, 
I  pray  you.  All  my  feehngs  seem  to  be 
entangled  one  with  another.  When  you 
took  out  malice,  I  felt  you  touched  and 
disturbed  my  sense  of  shame.' 

'*  That  is  natural,"  said  the  devil. 
"  Even  I  felt  pity  and  shame  when  I 
saw  in  what  a  dirty,  disorderly  condition 
you  have  kept  your  heart." 

"Well,  after  all,  a  man's  heart  is  not 
like  his  teeth  ;  he  cannot  clean  it  every 
niornin,!^  with  a  brush  and  soap." 

''  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say. 
But  shall  we  go  on  with  our  work  ? 
Suppose  we  next  qet  rid  of  nervous- 
ness ? '' 

''Agreed." 

And  a  third  time  the  devil  applied  his 
hand  to  Ivan  Ivanovitch's  breast. 

But  when  he  withdrew  the  hand  he 
brought  away  with  it  a  whole  mass  of 
some  light,  undefined  mixture.  It  had 
no  particular  form,  gave  forth  a  musty 
smell,  and  was  of  a  mixed  colour,  made 
up  of  the  greenish  grey  of  unripe  fruit 
and  the  dark  brown  hue  of  a  rotten 
apple. 

The  devil  held  this  quivering  gluey 
mass  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  gazing 
at  it  with  evident  disgust,  as  he  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  make  out  what  it  really 
was. 

"  Eh,  eh,  Ivan  Ivanovitch,"  he  said,  in 


a  troubled  tone,  turning  his  eyes  away 
from  his  patient,  **  I  have  taken  out 
something,  but  God  alone  knows  what 
it  is.  What  treasures  of  filth  you  have 
been  accumulating  in  your  heart  these 
thirty  years  and  more  !  I  do  not  suppose 
any  learned  chemist  could  tell  you  its 
true  nature.  But,  at  any  rate,  now  you 
have  got  rid  of  this  stuff,  you  will  feel 
clean  and  pure  as  an  angel.  Confess  I 
am  a  first-class  operator  and  have  done 
my  work  well.  It  only  remains  for  me 
to  congratulate  you.  Your  soul  has  been 
cleaned  out  thoroughly ;  you  are  perfectly 
spotless,  and  are  henceforth  what  you 
have  so  long  desired  to  be — ^an  immacu- 
late creature." 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  harangue 
the  devil  cast  a  glance  at  Ivan  Ivanovitch, 
and  stepped  back,  stupefied  at  what  he 
saw. 

Ivan  Ivanovitch  presented  a  flabby, 
impotent,  shattered  appearance,  and 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  boneless 
creature  that  had  collapsed  into  a  shape- 
less lump.  There  he  sat  in  his  chair, 
with  a  wide-gaping  mouth,  and  on  his 
face  there  shone  that  inexpressible  look 
of  ecstasy  which  more  than  anything 
else  forms  the  dominant  trait  in  the 
features  of  a  born  idiot. 

'•  Ivan  Ivanovitch  !  "  cried  the  devil, 
touching  him  sharply  on  the  arm. 

''  Ah  ! " 

''  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

''Oh!" 

"  What  do  you  feel  ?  " 

'*  Eh  !  " 

'*  Are  you  ill,  or  what  is  it  ?  " 

''Ho!" 

*'  A  regular  Christmas  legend  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  puzzled  devil.  **Can  it  be 
I  have  drawn  out  the  man's  whole  being? 
Ivan  Ivanovitch  !  " 

'*Ah!" 

"It  must  be  so  ;  the  man  has  lost 
everything,  feels  nothing,  and  is  entirely 
made  up  of  a  few  meaningless  interjec- 
tions.    What  can  I  do  with  him  ?  " 

The  devil  sounded  poor  Ivan  Ivano- 
vitch's breast ;  it  gave  forth  the  hollow 
echo  of  an  empty  cask ;  he  tapped  Ivan's 
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head  with  one  of  his  fingers  ;  it  was 
equally  empty. 

**  And  that  is  your  perfect  man  !  Alas  ! 
my  friend,  I  have  cleaned  you  out  a  little 
too  thoroughly.  But  how  was  I  to  know 
that  you  were  so  badly  furnished  within  ? 
What  will  now  become  of  you  ?  '* 

And  the  devil  was  lost  in  deep  thought 
as  he  gazed  on  the  motionless,  ecstatic 
face  of  that  rarest  of  beings — a  man 
who  has  his  dearest  wish  gratified  and 
fulfiUed. 

"  Bah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  snapped 
his  fingers.  "  I  have  an  idea.  Satan 
will  be  delighted,  for  it  is  really  a  grand 


idea.  I  will  wait  till  our  cleaned-out 
friend  is  quite  dry,  and  then  I  will  hne 
his  inside  with  peas.  He  will  make  an 
original  and  first-rate  rattle  for  our  brave 
master,  Satan." 

The  devil  carefully  raised  Ivan  Ivano- 
vitch  from  his  seat,  folded  him  up,  and, 
packing  him  under  his  arm,  quietly  left 
the  room. 

The  mist  had  already  cleared  up,  and 
the  pale  rays  of  the  wintry  sun  gleamed 
in  through  the  windows.  The  clear 
sound  of  the  church  bells  penetrated 
into  the  empty  chamber,  filled  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then  died  away. 


THE  WORLD  AND  I 


GRANGER   FLEMING 

THE  world  and  I  fell  out  one  day 
And  didn't  speak  for  long  : 
The  world  was  most  contemptuous, 

Though  clearly  in  the  wrong. 
It  flouted  me  and  laughed  at  me. 

And  in  my  moody  grief 
I  called  the  world  a  hypocrite, 
A  tyrant,  and  a  thief. 

But  passing  time  had  no  effect 

Upon  the  world's  light  heart, 
Whilst  I  became  more  sullen  still 

From  nursing  cares  apart. 
"  If  things  continue  thus,"  I  thought 

**  'Twill  be  a  hopeless  case  ; '' 
And  then  I  looked  to  see  how  I 

Could  take  a  heart  of  grace. 

I  took  a  heart  of  grace  from  one 

Who  took  mine,  sad  and  sore, 
And  through  her  smile  the  world  and  I 

Are  reconciled  once  more. 
The  best  of  friends  we  are  again 

And  never  disagree, 
For  she,  I  may  perhaps  explain, 

Is  all  the  world  to  me. 
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By  GEORGE  MORNINGTON 


SIXTEEN'  miles  from  Norwich  on 
the  road  to  King's  Lynn  lies  East 
Dereliam,  :i  sleepy  little  market-town  of 
some  live  thousand  inhabitants.  For 
six  days  of  the  week  it  is  bare  and 
vacant  and  silence  lies  upon  it ;  you  pass 
from  street  to  street  nolinj;  here  and 
there  a  comfortable  eighteenth-century 
house  with  countless  windows,  and  with 
a  pleasaunce  running  back  for  three  or 
four  hundred  yards.  There  is  a  cleaTili- 
ness  about  its  pavements  and  a  look  of 
restraint  about  the  pedestrians  that  tells 
you  at  once  that  this  provincial  townlct 
takes  itself  seriously.  For  is  it  not  ruled 
by  an  Urban  District  Council,  and  has 


yet.  it  were  an  injustice  to  attribute  the 
digiiity  of  the  place  to  these  modern 
institutions.  Long  before  George  Borrow 
ever  heard  the  great  voice  of  Fhiloh,  the 
parish    clerk,    answering    the   responses 

in  the  line  church  of  "pretty  D ," 

before  ever  the  timid,  soul  hunted  ligure 
of  the  poet  Cowper  worshipped  in  its 
courts,  Uereliam  must  have  borne  itself 
well.  The  influence  of  that  Early  English 
church  with  its  two  towers  and  fine  peal 
of  bells  must  have  been  felt  as  a  civic 
force ;  and  the  lofty  trees  of  Quebec 
looking  down  upon  Dereham's  most 
fashionable  suburb  must  have  helped  to 
make  it  hold  its  head  proudly. 

And  so  \  ou 
find  to  -  day 
that  Dereham 
has  that  final 
mark  of  East 
Anglian  re- 
spectability — 
it  '■  keeps  itself 
to  itself." 

Borrow  may 
have  kicked 
the  pews  of 
the  pansh 
church  when, 
a  II  unruly 
youngster,  he 
kept  those 
wonderful 
eves  of  his  on 
old  Phil  oh. 
waiting   to 


he 


his 


Fire  Brigade  summoned,  as 
knows,  bv  one  marroon  for  a 
two  for  a  country  tire.     And 


magnificent 
y  have  glided 
itle  nurses  and 

in    its     aisles 
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but  Dereham  makes  no  boast  of  these 
names  lo-day,  and  takes  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  one  genius  should  have 
tjctn  born  on  its  bordcis  and  another 
lie  buried  within  its  walls. 
On  Friday,  market  day,  the  little  town 


buyers,  and  Irish  drovers  jostle  one 
another  on  the  pavemeiit.  Here  and 
there  a  glint  of  black  eyes  and  the  Hash 
of  a  shining,  swarthy  face  tells  you  that 
the  county  police  have  not  quite  driven 
away    the    last    of    the    gipsies.      The 


awakes.  Farmers  come  in  their  tumble- 
carts,  their  wives  with  Iheni  to  do  the 
weekly  shoppinc-  The  market-place  is 
transformed.  The  yards  ol  tliL-  inns  are 
crowded   with   horses ;    the   banks  are 


descendant  of  Mr.  I'elulengro  has  a 
piebald  screw  which  he  is  Irving  to  sell 
to  a  tweiUy-acre  farmer. 

If    you   follow  one  of    these  farmer's 
carts  that  roll  home  from  market  alonj; 


busy  ;  the  shops  are  full :  all  is  bustle  the  country  road  towards  Swaffham  and 
and  stir.  Bullocks  are  sold  ;  ponies  are  Lynn,  you  at  once  find  yourself  in 
bought ;     local     farmers,     Manchester     Scarning,  tlie  "  Arcady  "  of  Dr.  Jessopp. 
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"Arcady"  is  the  very  aiilitliesis  of 
Dereham.  It  is  straggliiij,',  ayricultiiial, 
patchy — half  a  dozen  hotists  here,  half 
a  do/!en  there.  Shall  we  say  that  the 
one  is  in  a  state  of  respectability  and 
the  other  in  a  state  of  nature?  "Arcady" 
has  twenty-one  miles  of  road  :  and  dotted 
here  and  there  are  little  groups  of 
cottages,  some  old.  pieturesqne  and 
ruinous,  some  new,  convei'.Li'iiial  and 
roomy.  Kvervh;ilf-tnile  or  so,  von  come 
upon  a  pleasant  farmhouse  sarroimdcd 
by  stables  and  barns,  the  maiiy-liue<i 
tiles  of  the  low  roofs  making  a  patch  of 
bright  colour  in  the  otlierwise  dull  lan<i- 
scnpe.  Hero  for  over  twenty  years  has 
Dr.  Jessopp  been  rector.  Here  he  h:is 
written  those  delightful  studies  of  rural 
life  which  fiave  found  so  appreciative  a 
circle  of  readers.  Here,  Id  this  most 
unlikely  spot,  he  has  discovered  tlie 
material  for  some  of  hts  most  penetrating 
essays  on  peasant  hfe. 

How  much  literature  and  the  coimtry 
owe  to  the  happy  accident  which  placed 
one  of  the  masters  of  style  in  such 
surroundings  has  hardly  been  fully 
recognised.  In  tiie  enormous  growth 
of  our  cities,  the  problems  of  the  rural 
communities  liave  for  vears  been  over- 


looked. No  Dry-as-Dust  could,  by  piling 
up  statistics,  have  forced  public  attention 
to  them,  for  the  statistics  of  the  village 
are  ridiculous  to  the  townsman.  Who 
in  London  c.ires  whether  thirty- five 
persons  in  Arcady  are  overcrowded 
when  half  a  million  are  overcrowded  at 
his  doors  ? 

But  when  one  with  insight  into  peasant 
natiue,  with  keen  sympathy  for  dumb 
needs  and  inarticulate  aspirations,  gives 
them  a  literary  form  that  arrests  atten- 
tion, the  tiling  seems  so  simple  that  we 
almost  forget  the  genius  of  the  man 
who  does  it.  It  is  not  the  genius  of  the 
mere  essayist  who  has  the  high  qiiahty 
of  tine  feeling  for  literary  form.  Dr. 
Jessopp  has  this  as  perhaps  no  essayist 
of  the  day  has  it— save  Andrew  Lang  or 
Augustiue  Birrell.  But  in  his  hands  the 
essay — in  which  high  excellence  is  as 
diflicult  of  attainment  as  in  the  sonnet — 
is  more  than  a  pohshed  literary  plaything. 
There  is  in  it,  besides,  a  certain  passion 
of  revolt  without  whicii  literary  work  is 
powerless  for  effect  to  move  men  to 
thought  or  action.  Whether  he  is  writing 
of  the  Coming  of  the  Friars,  of  the 
peasant  or  parish  priest  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  of  a   loaling  swain  of   Arcady — a 
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mere  village  casual — or  of  the  need  of 
better  housing  and  wholesome  recreation 
in  rural  communities,  you  catch,  amid 
the  clear  sweep  of  his  sentences  and  the 
genial  play  oi  his  humour,  the  grating  of 
the  serious  undertone  of  one  whose  car 
is  down  to  the  ground  crj'  of  the  huinun 
wailing  that  goes  up  from  suppiessed 
and  dumb  life. 

It  may  seem  incongruous  to  compare 
Dr.  Jessopp  to  Leo  Tolstoy.    Tolstoy  is 


our  day  :  they  would  save  them.     When 

Tolstoy  set  out  upon  his  search  for 
belief  he  tells  us  how  he  found  life  hollow 
and  empty  until  "  1  drew  near  to  the 
believers  among  the  poor,  the  simple  and 
the  ignorant,  the  pilgrims,  the  monks, 
the  sectaries,  and  the  peasants  ...  I 
found  that  all  these  were  well  aci^uainted 
with  the  meaning  of  life  and  of  death, 
quietly  laboured,  endured  privation  and 
suffering,  lived  and  died,  and  saw  in  all 


a  revolutionary  in  Church  and  State  :  he 
is  for  tearing  things  up  by  the  roots. 
Dr.  Jessopp  has  none  of  this.  He  is  a 
reformer.  Sanity  is  a  characteristic  of 
his  work.  Yet  the  men  have  faced 
a  common  problem.  They  have  bolh 
looked  steadfastly  for  years  at  peasant 
life.  They  see  that  it  is  in  danger  of 
being  crushed  by  the  indifference  of  our 
rulers  or  the  growth  of  our  towiis.  They 
see  that  the  sound  bodies  and  simple 
faith  of  the  peasant  are  amongst  the 
most  precious  assets  of  the  humanity  of 


this,  not  a  vain,  but  a  good  thing.  / 
bff^tiii  to  groii-  atttuhed  to  these  iiuit." 

Dr.  Jessopp  hasspen  t  the  best  part  of  his 
literarj-  powers  in  interpreting  the  lives 
of  ■•  the  behevers  among  tht  poor,  the 
simple,  the  ignorant,  the  pilgrims,  the 
monks,  the  sectaries  and  the  peasants." 

Gifted  with  a  many-sided  humanity  he 
has  done  this  not  only  with  force  but 
with  humour  and  eloquence  and  pathos. 

He  excels  in  hghlness  of  touch.  Hear 
him  of  l.^aling  Ben:  "  It  was  a  longtime 
before  I  hiid  another  interview  with  Ben. 
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Summer  had  gone  and  autumn  had  come, 
and  it  was  eventide.  Oh  '  the  rich,  moist 
smelling  weeds '  in  the  quiet  twihght  of 
Arcady's  October,  with  what  a  sweet 
incense  they  fill  the  air,  grown  luscious 
as  the  sun  sinks  down  !  Over  the  hedge 
there  a  large-eyed  steer  is  watching  you, 
and  my  lady  partridge  calls  together  her 
brood,  and  shy  peewits  have  lighted 
somewhere  on  the  tilths — you  know 
not  where  and  cacmot  guess  ;  and 
now  and  then  a  poor  sheep  coughs 
reluctantly  as  if  she  were  half  ailing 
and  half  ashamed.  I  leant  over  the 
gate,  as  my  habit  is  wheci  I  am 
saddened  to  find  that  any  bird  or  beast 
in  Arcady  should  think  I  mean  it  liarni. 
A  footfall  startled  nie  close  bv  where  I 
stood,  and  there  shambling  along  was 
Ben  the  Loafer,  and  1  joined  him  there 
and  then,  and  for  a  mile  or  so  we  walked 
together."  It  was  this  Ben  who,  some 
years  afterwards  when  he  had  a  quarrel 
with  a  man  who  reproached  him  for 
general  dirtiness  replied:  "  Garn — no 
Latin  scholar<i  ever  wrote  a  book  about 
you  anyhow." 

Perhaps  the   most  popular  of  all  Dr. 


Jessopp's  essays  is  the  opening  one  in 
"The  Coming  of  the  Friars"  on  S.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  Pilgrims  to  Arcady  take  it  with 
them  when  they  go  to  Castle  Acre,  the 
ruined  Cluniac  Priory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Of  course  Castle  Acre  belonged 
to  canons  and  monks  and  not  to  friars, 
but  the  public  mind  never  will  keep  the 
distinction  clear.  In  this  essay  there  is 
a  good  example  of  the  writer's  realistic 
force  in  his  description  of  S.  Francis's 
method  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 

"To  the  poor  by  the  poor.  Those 
masses,  those  dreadful  masses,  crawling, 
sweltering  in  foul  hovels  in  many  a 
soulhern  town,  with  neveraroofto  cover 
them,  huddling  in  groups  under  a  dry 
arch,  alive  with  vermin ;  gibbering 
cn-liiis  with  ghastly  wens,  lepers  by  the 
hundred,  too  shocking  for  mothers  to 
gaic  at,  and  therefore  driven  forth  to 
curse  and  howl  in  the  lazar- house  outside 
the  walls,  there  stretching  out  thelrboiiy 
hands  to  clutch  Ihe'^rfghtelied  alms- 
giver's  dole,  or  failing  that,  to  pick  up 
the  shreds  of  offal  from  the  heafts  of 
garbage — to  these  S.  Francis  came." 

Hright  days  arc  in  st(tre  for  "Arcady." 
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Moved  by  an  appeal  in  ln» 
latest  book.  -  Before  the  Great 
Pillage,"  an  anonyinoiis  bene- 
factor has  siippUed  Dr.  Jessopp 
with  some  thousands  of  pounds 
wlicrewith  to  biiiltl  a  Village 
Hall  and  model  cottages  for 
Seaming.  This  is  a  great 
example,  and  will  be  a  histing 
monument  to  zeal  of  the 
"  Shepherd  of  Arcady "  for 
the  welfare  of  his  tiock. 

Dr.  Jessopp  has  done  much 
good  work  during  Ins  long 
and  active  life.  He  is  a  suc- 
cessful schoolmaster.  His 
historical  research  is  extensive 
and  sound.  On  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  he  is  no  mean 
authority.  But  work  <>(  this 
character,  however  brilliant,  is 
at  best  absorbed  andforgotten. 
His  portraiture  uf  peasant  life 
stands  alone.  Of  that,  it  is  a 
safe  prophecy  to  say  that  it 
will  last.  English  literature  is 
too  poor  in  this  kind  of  work 
to  allow  it  readily  to  perish. 
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ii  Ci.iijic  Comedy 

Dainty  distress  Amorat, 
Amofet  whose  eyes  are  gray, 

Warning  thro'  the  nieadowt,  iTMt 
Crane  young  CoIIf)  yesterday— 

The'  she  loved  him.  patted  him  b] 

Smiling  when  she  heard  him  sigh 

1 

1 

Ifence  to-day  he  moons  and  mopes 
In  his  garden  by  the  dial. 

Counting  up  his  ruiqed  hopes, 
Catling  life  a  sorry  trial  - 

While  by  rneadow  paths  doth  stray 

Amoret  wh^se  eyej  are  gray. 

r 

iiiiU^^^^J|K 

I 

"  Ne'er  again  my  face  I'll  set 
To  yon  fields. "  doth  Colin  say. 

"He'll  oofTie  soonl"  laughs  Amoret, 
Amoret  whose  f^es  are  gray. 

"Ohi"  she  cries,  "the  oomedtal" 

'■^hl'  heiighi,  "lhel«£ad;«l"          , 

L 

J.  J.  Bgu.        1 
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By  JANET  CLARK 


BENVENUTO  CELLINI  lay  dying. 
The  scene  was  an  upper  chamber 
in  his  house  in  the  Strada  Julia  at  Rome, 
and  the  persons  present  were  only  an 
apprentice  and  a  girl,  Beatrice,  a  native 
of  Pistoja,  who  were  left  to  watch  him, 
his  devoted  friend  and  partner  Felice 
having  been  compelled  some  short  time 
before  to  quit  him  for  a  while. 

Disturbed  as  the  state  of  Rome  then 
was,  the  critical  condition  in  which 
CeUini  lay  had  yet  made  some  slight 
impression  upon  the  life  of  the  city,  for 
so  great  a  sculptor  and  designer  was 
rare  even  in  artistic  Italy.  Friends  had 
been  coming  and  going,  doctors  had 
been  in  attendance  until  now,  but  they 
had  now  given  up  all  hope,  and,  de- 
spairing of  success,  had  quitted  him,  the 
latter,  however,  leaving  strict  injunctions 
that  on  no  account  should  he  be  allowed 
to  drink,  as  fluid  would  destroy  his  last 
spark  of  life  immediately. 

Silence  reigned  in  the  room  ;  the  hgure 
on  the  bed  lay  motionless  ;  Cosmo,  the 
apprentice,  sat  in  one  corner,  occupying 
himself  in  polishing  a  silver  buckle ; 
Beatrice,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  tall,  dark, 
well  developed,  with  a  face  which 
promised  rare  beauty  when  she  should 
have  arrived  at  maturity,  stood  by  the 
window  looking  listlessly  out  into  the 
already  darkening  street  ;  from  time  to 
time  she  glanced  at  the  bed,  and  each 
time  she  did  so  a  faint  spasm  shot  across 
her  face. 

"  Would  he  were  dead ! "  she  muttered  ; 
*'  and  yet.  Holy  Virgin,  that  I  may  be 
delivered  from  sin  !  " 

A  sUght  noise  in  the  street  caused  her 
again  to  look  from  the  window ;  a  figure 
detached  itself  from  the  dark  wall  oppo- 


site and  came  towards  her.  She  peered 
with  all  her  might  into  the  twilight,  then 
glanced  cautiously  towards  Cosmo,  again 
turned,  put  her  linger  to  her  hps,  and 
left  the  window. 

'^  Cosmo,"  said  she,  *' wilt  fear  to  be 
left  with  him  while  I  go  prepare 
supper  ?  " 

''  No,"  replied  he  ;  ^^  I  can  do  well 
enough." 

She  cautiously  left  the  room,  hastily 
descended,  unbarred  the  shop  door,  and 
let  in  a  young  man  who  unceremoniously 
pushed  past  her. 

*'  You  kept  me  waiting  to-night,"  said 
he  ;  ''  you  know  it  is  not  for  my  safety 
that  I  should  be  seen  near  this  house." 

*'  Why  will  you  come,  then  ? "  she 
answered,  half  sobbing.  ''  CelHni  is  on 
the  point  of  death,  and  even  my  love  for 
you  can  hardly  reconcile  me  to  this 
robbing  of  one  who  may  be  a  corpse  ere 
morning." 

''  Hist,  Beatrice !  Tis  not  robbing. 
I  but  borrow  this  cup  designed  for  the 
Pope  by  our  matchless  Cellini  that  I 
may  get  his  design  by  heart  and  obtain 
some  slight  share  of  credit  also  as  a 
designer.  Why,  girl,  our  marriage, 
according  to  your  father,  depends  upon 
the  headway  I  make  in  my  trade,  and 
what  better  object  lesson  can  I  have 
than  one  of   Cellini's  masterpieces  ? " 

'*  He  is  sure  to  ask  for  it  soon,"  said 
Beatrice  ;  "  till  his  illness  all  he  thought 
of  was  this  cup.  In  lucid  intervals  he 
mutters  of  it  now.  Should  he  recover, 
it  will  be  his  first  thought ;  then,  if  it 
cannot  be  found — should  you  not  have 
brought  it  back  by  then — what  can  follow 
but  disgrace  ?  It  will  be  searched  for 
high  and  low.      Felice  will  be  above 
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suspicion.  Cosmo — His  known  he  cares 
not  for  such  things.  Remains  but  me — 
they  know  my  love  for  you  ;  the  cup, 
beheve  me,  will  be  easily  traced,  and 
then  it  will  be  death  for  you,  for  who 
would  believe  you  meant  to  return  it  ? 
Antonio,  Hwould  be  death  for  you,  but 
worse  than  death  for  me,  for  all  you 
suffered  would  wring  my  heart  with  a 
double  pang.  It  is  making  me  wicked," 
she  added,  after  a  pause,  *'  for  this  night 
I  caught  myself  wishing  his  death,  for  in 
the  confusion  attending  thereon  the  cup 
would  not  be  missed  for  a  week  at  least, 
which  would  gi\t  you  time  to  return  it 
safely.'' 

'*  Nonsense,  Beatrice,"  said  he  ;  ^'  you 
are  brainsick.  I  shall  have  liiiished  with 
it  by  to-morrow  night.  See,  I  have 
brought  it  with  me  that  thou  maycst 
see  it  is  still  safe.  Besides,  to  tell  truth, 
I  should  not  care  to  let  it  leave  my 
person  until  it  is  once  again  in  its  own 
home.  Now,  look  here,  little  one," 
added  he,  drawing  her  towards  him  and 
encircling  her  waist  as  he  sat  poised  on 
a  high  bench  by  the  wall,  "  see  how  safe 
the  whole  proceeding  is.  The  cup  was 
there,"  pointing  to  a  shelf  at  the  further 
end  of  the  shop,  "  covered  only  by  a 
loose  leather,  our  excellent  Felice  being 
too  occupied  in  his  care  of  its  designer 
to  care  greatly  for  the  cup  itself.  There 
it  was  likely  to  remain  untouched  until 
Benvenuto  himself  required  it,  for  his 
Holiness  has  other  business  in  hand  just 
now  with  the  rebels,  which  will  prevent 
him  thinking  of  jewellery  for  some  time 
to  come.  Well,  I  have  borrowed  it,  as 
thou  knowest,  but  1  have  covered  in  its 
place  a  cup  of  the  same  size,  so  that  to 
a  casual  observer  all  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  long  before  Cellini  requires  it  the 
cup  will  be  again  in  its  place.  I  shall 
know  its  design,  shall  make  another 
somewhat  like  it,  shall  dispose  of  it  to 
his  excellency  Cosmo  di  Medici,  or  to 
some  other  nobleman,  shall  gain  credit 
as  a  designer,  money  for  the  design,  and 
my  little  Beatrice  as  the  prettiest  and 
truest  little  wife  to  be  found  in  Rome  or 
the   environs  thereof.     There,  kiss  me, 


girl,  for  I  must  be  going,  but  to-morrow 
night  again  I  will  come  to  see  you,  and 
the  night  after,  at  the  furthest,  the 
masterpiece  shall  be  back  on  its  shelf, 
Beatrice  happy,  and  her  Antonio,  with 
his  brains  well  furnished,  the  proudest 
lover  in  the  capital." 

Beatrice  drew  back  from  her  lover's 
embrace. 

"  There,  go,"  she  said  ;  "  'tis  happier  I 
shall  be  the  night  after  next  if  all  goes 
well.  If  not — well — I  have  done  my  best 
to  pleasure  you.  Be  careful,  Antonio,  for 
my  sake,"  added  she,  gently  pushing  him 
out  and  securely  fastening  the  door  again. 

She  passed  into  the  kitchen,  quickly 
prepared  a  table  for  supper,  and  again 
ascended  the  stairs. 

''Thou  hast  been  long  enough  pre- 
paring supper ! "  said  Cosmo,  as  she 
entered. 

^'Go  thou  and  have  some  now,"  she 
answered.     **  I  will  stay  here." 

Glad  enough  to  be  released,  the  ap- 
prentice left  the  room.  Beatrice  walked 
across  and  seated  herself  near  the  bed. 
The  light  fell  upon  the  sick  man  and 
plainly  showed  how  wasted  was  his 
frame ;  he  breathed  heavily,  and  mut- 
tered as  he  lay.  ''  Water  !  Water  !  " 
came  from  his  parched  lips.  **  I  suffer 
the  torture  of  the  damned !  " 

"  Water  I  "  thought  Beatrice, — "water  ! 
How  he  longs  for  his  death  !  Why, 
Signor  FrcUicesco  ordered  that  water, 
above  all,  should  be  kept  from  him. 
Now,  if  1  had  known  nought  of  these 
orders,  what  more  natural  than  that  I 
should  accede  to  his  request,  give  him 
water,  he  would  die.  .  .  .  No  one  would 
miss  the  cup  till  it  was  back.  'Twould 
be  honour  against  dishonour.  .  .  .  He 
may  ask  for  the  cup  any  minute.  .  .  . 
Sure  am  I  another  night  will  not  pass 
without  his  wishing  to  handle  it.  What 
was  that  ?  " 

Again  a  murmur  came  from  the  sick- 
bed. 

*'  Water  !  Water  !  Could  I  but  drink 
water  from  my  cup,  I  should  be  quit  of 
this  ill.  For  the  love  of  heaven,  have 
pity  I     Give  me  to  drink  !  " 
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**  Oh,  what  a  beast  am  I  ! "  exclaimed 
the  girl.  "  I  think  but  of  ourselves,  our 
risk.  I  am  in  thought  almost  a  murderess. 
No  !  should  Cellini  require  the  cup,  I 
will  tell  him  all.  He  is  hasty  and  hot- 
tempered,  but  I  ever  found  him  generous. 
I  will  strangle  this  devil  in  my  heart,  and 
think  only  of  nursing  him.  For  Antonio 
— surely  for  so  small  a  thing  our  lives 
will  not  be  wrecked." 

She  rose  and,  passing  to  an  inner 
chamber,  began  to  prepare  cooling 
bandages  to  replace  those  all  dis- 
arranged upon  the  patient's  head. 

Steeping  linen  in  ice-cold  water,  she 
carried  b6wl  and  all,  that  it  might  remain 
as  damp  as  possible,  into  the  adjoining 
room 

In  the  meantime  Cosmo  had  proceeded 
to  his  supper.  He  brought  a  hearty, 
boyish  appetite  to  the  meal,  and  was 
half-way  through  an  immense  helping 
of  pie  before  it  occurred  to  him  to 
wonder  why  Beatrice  had  been  so  long 
away. 

'^  Perhaps  she  had  her  meal,''  thought 
he  ;  *'  and  yet  I  expect  not,  for  she 
generally  waits  till  later.  1  wonder  what 
the  hussy  was  up  to.  She  looked  quite 
queer  when  she  came  in — -excited,  some- 
how— and  yet  I  don't  see  anything  to 
upset  her  down  here.  Upstairs,  alone 
with  him  now,  there  might  be  something 
to  set  her  nerves  agog.'' 

The  door  opened,  and  Felice,  Cellini's 
partner,  came  in. 

"  Well,  Cosmo,  what  news  ? "  said  he, 
as  he  entered.  '^  How  is  Cellini  now  ? 
You  took  good  care  of  him,  I  hope. 
Where  is  Beatrice  ?     With  him  ?  " 

'*  Yes,"  answered  Cosmo.  "  I  stayed 
till  about  ten  minutes  ago.  By  myself 
most  of  the  time,  for  Beatrice  was  a 
great  while  preparing  snpper.  The 
master  is  just  the  same,  I  think.  Still 
moaning  and  calling  for  water." 

''  Which  he  must  not  have,  according 
to  Signor  Francesco.  But  let  us  go  to 
him." 

Felice  had  gained  the  door  when — 

*'  I  wonder  if  a  sight  of  the  Pope's  cup 
would  put   new   Hfe  in  him,"  said   he  ; 


"  till  his  illness  Hwas  all  he  thought 
of." 

He  went  from  the  room  into  the  shop, 
out  of  which  another  door  gave  access 
to  the  stairs,  paused  as  if  in  doubt,  but 
finally  continued  his  way  to  the  stairs, 
ascended,  and  entered  Cellini's  room. 

All  was  quiet.  Cellini  lay  still.  The 
basin  which  had  held  the  bandages  stood 
near  the  bed  empty.  In  the  further 
corner  of  the  room  Beatrice  sat  crouched 
upon  the  ground,  her  face  was  buried  in 
her  hands.  She  seemed  as  if  shrinking 
even  from  herself. 

Felice  first  looked  at  the  bed.  Then, 
in  surveying  the  room,  his  eyes  fell  upon 
Beatrice. 

*'Why,  Beatrice,  art  ill?  What  ails 
thee  ? " 

And  crossing  the  room  he  came  as  if 
to  raise  her. 

She  shrank  still  farther  towards  the 
wall,  but  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at 
him.  Her  face  was  ashy  pale,  her  eyes 
seemed  full  of  unutterable  despair. 

*'  He  is  dead,"  she  whispered.  "  I 
killed  him." 

Felice  stood  as  if  spellbound.  **  You," 
he  said  brokenly.  **  Impossible  !  What 
do  you  mean  ?  "     . 

He  ran  to  the  bed,  looked  at  Cellini, 
then  faced  quickly. 

"  He  is  not  dead.  He  is  just  the 
same.  What  do  you  mean  by  such 
talk  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  lying  to  me 
when  you  know  the  anxiety  I  live  in  on 
his  account  ?  Come  girl,  up,  and  go 
have  your  meal  while  I  watch  beside 
him." 

He  again  came  towards  Beatrice.  She 
rose  to  her  full  height  and  confronted 
him.  Her  expression  had  not  changed. 
She  looked  like  one  haunted. 

"  He  will  die,"  she  said  wildly ; 
''  Signor  Francesco  says  so.  /  gave  him 
7V(Ucr !  Kill  me  if  you  will,  for  I  am 
nothing  but  a  murderess,  though  the 
saints  know  it  happened  so  quickly  that 
I  hardly  know  how  it  was." 

Felice  groaned,  looked  at  her  with 
a  wildness  equalling  her  own,  then 
without  a  word  rushed  from  the  room. 
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She  again  sank  dispairiiigly  oli  the 
ground. 

Footsteps  sounded  on  the  st.iirs.  and 
Felice  and  Cosmo  witli  drawn  swords 
entered  the  room. 

"You  die.  murderess."  said  Felice 
sternly.  His  sword  was  at  her  throal. 
She  had  risen  to  her  kiiees,  and  w.is 
looking  fixedly  at  hirn.  She  did  not 
struggle.     She  did   not  cry. 

"  Felice,"  said  a  voice.  X\\  started. 
Benvenuto  Cellini  was  sittiuij  up  in  Ited. 
The  flush  had  left  his  face,  and  the 
voice  was  that  of  one  tii  his  right 
mind.  "  Felice,  lend  a  hand.  I  have 
bad  a  profound  sweat.     Help   rub  me 


down,  tor  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost." 

From  tragedy  to  comedy  there  was 
never  so  short  a  step.  Felice's  sword 
sank  on  the  ground.  Beatrice  slowly 
drew  herself  erect,  and  the  hunted  look 
left  her  face. 

'■  She  saved  my  life,"  went  on  Cellini, 
as  they  rendered  him  assistance.  "  Uii- 
wilhnglv,  I  admit,  for  I  sei/.ed  the  basin 
against  her  will.  'Twas  a  tine  thought 
of  Sii/nor  Francesco  to  order  wet 
bandages.  \o  drink  I  have  ever  had 
was  h;ilf  so  tine,  and  the  water  was  none 
the  worse  for  the  soaking  of  the  bandages 
in   it.     I    took  it  while  uiy  ladv's  back 
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was  turned,  and  she  hadn't  the  heart  or 
the  strength  to  take  it  from  me,  but  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  mur<iered  me,  or  I 
her.  There,  let  me  sleep.  1  shall  get  well 
now,  and  be  finishing  my  cup  in  a  week." 

He  turned  over  as  if  to  sleep.  Felice 
came  softly  to  where  Beatrice  stood  at 
the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Beatrice,"  he  said. 
"  [  was  near  taking  your  hfe.  'Tis  our 
Roman  character  to  be  too  hasty,  and 
you  called  yourself  a  murderess.  But 
I  ought  to  have  known  you  better,  and 
heard  what  you  had  to  say.  Will  you 
forgive  me,  and  watch  over  him  for  a 
while  longer?" 

When  Felice  had  left  the  room 
Beatrice  sank  slowly  Into  a  seat  and 
again  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
"  I  was  almost  a  murderess,"  she  thought, 
"  for  my  will  was  paralysed  to  save  him 
when  1  saw  him  drinking  the  water. 
'Tis  tnie  I  did  not  give  it  him,  but 
still  .  .  ." 


A  slight  noise  as  of  a  stone  hitting  the 
window  made  her  start.  She  went 
hastily  to  it  and  leaned  out. 

"Beatrice,"  came  the  laughing  voice 
of  Antonio,  "  I  have  finished  with  the 
cup,  timid  one.  Wilt  put  it  back  if  1 
hand  it  up  to  thee  ?  I  was  quicker  than 
I  thought,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  see  thy 
anxiety.     Here,  catch  !  " 

He  lifted  to  the  window  a  long  pole 
with  a  small  bundle  dangling  at  its  end. 

"  I  am  sending  back  Signor  Celhni's 
cup  with  Signor  Cellini's  own  lantern 
pole,"  laughed  he,  "  and  am  greatly 
obliged  by  both  loans.  Goodbye,  be- 
loved, till  to-morrow." 

He  was  gone.  Beatrice  flitted  to  the 
door,  listened  ;  all  was  quiet  and  she 
slipped  noiselessly  down  the  stairs,  across 
the  shop,  and  replaced  the  famous  cup  on 
its  shelf,  then  stole  up  again  to  her  place 
by  the  sick-bed. 

"  Thank  God  ! "  she  murmured,  as  she 
again  sat  down  to  watch  Cellini. 
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By  ERNEST   A.  BAKER,  M.A 


ONE  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
EiiRlaiid  that  are  not  recognised 
tourist  di-itricts  is  the  Menclip  region  in 
Somerset.  From  a  promontory  in  the 
Bristol  Channel  the  Mendips  exttriid 
across  the  plains  of  Mid-Somerset,  a 
lonj;  range  of  limestone  crests  and  ridges 
and  old  red  sandstone  downs,  rising 
here  and  there  to  a  beacon  a  thousand 
feet  or  more  above  the  sea.  Black 
Down,  the  highest  beacon,  three  miles 
above  Cheddar,  ranks  with  Black  Combe 
in  the  Liike  Country  and  Diiiikcry 
Beacon  on  Exmoor  as  one  ol  those 
summits  whence — 

The  ,imrli-l  "hKl- 
O*  unobstructed  prci>|>.cl  inav  Im;  setii 
That  IJrUisli  ground  ciimmaiitls, 

for  its  immense  view  dxten<ls  from  the 
Malvern  Hills  into  Devi>n,  and  from 
Lundy    Isle,  into    Berkshire.     On    each 


[ni^l;!  by  H.irty  llam/o'lli. 

side  of  this  high  rampart  of  sandstone 
is  a  broad  belt  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, strongly  resembling  the  limestoiie 
districts  of  S'orksliire  and  the  High 
Peak,  honeycombed  with  caves,  and 
trenched  with  deep  ravines  that  were 
formed  by  the  gradual  ruin  of  ancient 
systems  of  caves.  Rnrrington  Combe, 
tile  gorges  iif  Elibor  and  Wookcv.  and 
the  celebrated  Cheddar  delile,  which 
are  the  grandest  of  tliese  <iee|i  trenches, 
are  all  Hanked  by  cave  mouths.  At 
Burrington  there  are  seven  or  eight 
large  caverns,  and  at  Cheddar  a  much 
larger  nnniber.  manv  of  them  hardlv 
e.\pkjred.  During  a  week's  stay  at  these 
two  places,  uur  parly  entered  eight  of 
the  caverns  and  carried  out  some  in- 
terest ing  explorations,  climbiiig  places 
that  were  previously  thought  inacces- 
sible and  reaching  the  hnttom  of  gulfs 
ill. It  had  never  vet  been  sounded. 


Na  J.H.    Marth.  njsj- 
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Cheddar  is  famed  for  three  things: 
cheeses,  cliffs,  and  caves.  The  lirst  nf 
these  claims  to  notoriety  is  doubtless  the 
most  popular.  But  all  lovers  of  our 
country's  scenery  are  acquainted  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  Cheddar  defile,  wiih 
its  long  range  of  beetling  precipice,  the 
loftiest  wall  of  absolutely  vertical  rock 


whilst  the  renown  of 
y  Transatlantic 


in  these  islands 
its  caves  attracts 
visitors  that  one 
feels  justified 
in  saying  they 
are  more  cele- 
brated abroad 
than  at  home. 
Nestling  in  a 
cove  of  the 
Mendips,  the 
litde  country 
town  of  Ched- 
dar is  not  very 
different  now 
from  what  it 
was  centnries 
ago,  with  its 
spacious  Ter- 
pen d  ic  II  [  ar 
church  and  a 
church  -  tower 
worthy  of 
Somerset,  the 
land  of  towfis, 
its  market  cross 
and  line  old  inn, 
the  long,  wind- 
ing street  and 
the      antique  cheiii.m;  imci 

dwellings,  their 
windows    mul- 

lioned  and  dormered,  and  everything 
irregular  and  picturesqne.  The  mile- 
long  street  straggles  np  lo  the  very 
mouth  of  the  defile,  where  vast  tiers  of 
cliff,  the  nodding  head  of  the  Lion 
Kock,  and  masses  of  shattered  crag,  all 
draped  and  plumed  with  vegetatioLi, 
tower  magnificently  over  the  roof-trees. 
Many  a  cottage  is  built  in  amongst  the 
crags,  and  one  heara  cuiious  talcs  of 
indestructible  urchins  w!io  tumble  head 
over  heels  fr«m   airv   ledges    and    are 


picked  up  bruised  and  howhng,  bat 
otherwise  undamaged.  We  noticed  a 
gieat  hole  in  the  roof  of  a  stable, 
through  which  a  pig  had  come  hurtling 
one  day  from  the  cliff  thirty  feet  alxive, 
and  had  instantly  rushed  out  of  the  door 
and  along  the  sireel,  squealing  but  un- 
scathed. For  less  humorous  accidents 
one  must  go  back  to  legendary  times. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  gruesome 
murder  stories 
associated  with 
the  cliffs,  and 
the  caves  have 
their  far- 
fetched tales  of 
sleeping  men 
petrified  by 
the  calcareous 
springs.  A  long 
way  back  in 
English  history 
is  that  episode 
of  the  strife 
between  King 
Edmund  and 
Saint  Dunstan, 
the  Saint  who 
discomfited  the 
Devil : 


K\ 


Abliey  of  Glas- 
tonbury lies  almost  under  the  Mendips, 
and  can  be  seen  from  the  hill-brow  yonder. 
The  King  was  hunting  the  red  deer,  and 
the  sta;;  went  over  Cheddar  cliffs.  The 
King  pulled  up  his  horse  just  on  the 
verge  of  that  terrible  brink,  and  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  his  deliverance  made 
peace  with  the  redoubtible  churchman. 
One  can  easily  reconstruct  the  scene. 
At  the  top  of  the  cliffs  is  a  gently  un- 
dulating down,  covered  with  grass  and 
woods.    The  locks  that  appear  to  the 
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spectator  in  the  road  below  like  toppling 
peaks  and  jagged  spires,  are  really  capes 
and  headlands  of  the  Mendip  plateau, 
carpeted  with  greensward,  from  the 
edge  of  which  one  may,  with  scarce  an 
effort,  drop  a  penny  on  the  hard 
macadam  430  feet  below.  Tliough  it 
strains  the  neck  to  look  up,  one  can 
hardly  realise  that  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
standing  at  the  bottom,  wou'd  have  its 
vane  over- 
topped by  that 
magnif  ice  nt 
cliff.  The  great 
shrouds  of  ivy, 
the  dusky  yews 
and  the  grace- 
ful mountain 
ashes,  clinging 
to  the  chinks 
of  the  mighty 
walls,  seem  to 
be  mere  tufts 
of  herbage.  On 
Sunday  the 
stillness  is  like 
that  of  a  High- 
1  a  n  d  pass, 
broken  only  by 
the  quarrelling 
of  the  jack- 
daws or  the 
scream  of  a 
rabbit  seij^ed 
by  the  weasel. 
This  was  a 
"howler."  But 
DO      weekdays 

more    discor-  '"^  pinnacles, 

dant     noises 

are  heard  ;  (or  in  the  midst  of  this 
solemnity  and  beauty,  it  pains  one  to 
confess  it,  a  large  qiiarrv  with  engines 
and  cranes  has  for  years  been  blasting 
its  way  into  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ravine.  We  sometimes  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  seclusion  of  Mendi]) 
and  the  absence  of  tourists,  but  were 
the  fame  of  Cheddar  and  its  incom- 
parable scenery  a  little  moic  wide- 
spread, we  can  hardly  di>ubi  iliat  the 
Doble  lord  of  the  manor,  the  Marquess 


of  Bath,  would  long  ago  have  put  an  end 
to  this  cruel  \-andalism. 

The  red  deer  still  runs  wild  in 
Somerset,  but  not  on  Mendip.  As  we 
look  across  the  deep  gulf  from  the  crest 
of  the  pinnacles,  we  see  the  hunters  of 
modern  days.  The  Ntendip  harriers  are 
abroad,  men  and  ladies  on  foot  with 
the  hounds,  on  the  opposite  hill-brow, 
and  ill  a  wonderfully  short  space  of 
time  they  will 
be  on  this  side 
of  the  gorge. 
Many  traces 
carr%'  the  mind 
farther  and 
farther  back 
to  the  times 
of  the  Romans 
and  the  Britons, 
The  Romans 
had  their  lead- 
mines  at  Char- 
terhouse and 
Priddv.  at  the 
head'  of  the 
Cheddar  defile, 
as  innumerable 
relics  still  show. 
And  when  the 
legions  with- 
drew from 
Britain,  leaving 
the  people  they 
had  governed 
without  protec- 
tors, the  caves 
became  an 
tMEnn.(B  (,om.E.  asylumformany 

fugitives,  who 
lived  there  in  abject  misciy.  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  nature  of  the  tools, 
utensils,  and  other  remains  abounding  in 
certain  caverns.  Then  in  ages  com- 
pared with  which  even  those  remote 
times  are  quite  modern,  the  caves  were 
inhabited,  not  only  by  strange  wild 
beasts^ions,  hy.-enas,  bears,  but  also  by 
the  wild  men  of  the  Stone  Age.  The 
romance  of  pal  ceo  n  to  logical  research 
that  belongs  to  Wookey  Hole,  the 
Ban  well     and    Burrington     caves     and 
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many  other  dens  and  caves  all  over 
Mendip,  would  make  a  bulky  volume 
indeed.  Doubtless,  too,  there  are  many 
spots  remaining  untouched  that  will 
yield  a  plentiful  harvest  to  future  cave- 
hunters. 

At  the  town  head  of  Cheddar,  a  broad 
mere  lies  against  the  giant  portal  of  the 
ravine,  rellecting  enormous  grey  piles  of 
limestone,  climbing  masses  of  trees,  and 
a  narrow  area  of  blue  sky.  Whence 
comes  this  abundance  of  pellucid  water? 
The  defile  itself  is  streamless.  Tracing 
the  water  back,  we  come  in  a  few  yards 
to  the  cliff's  foot,  and  there  behold  it 
bubbling  up  from  invisible  holes  and 
fissures,  no  insignificant  spring,  but  a 
brook  that  drives  a  big  mill  a  hundred 
vards  down  the  road.  But  this  is  not 
the  true  source.  That  is  to  be  looked 
for  miles  away  on  the  top  of  Mendip, 
where  several  streams  are  ''  swallowed  " 
in  various  places,  and  make  their  way 
underground  till  they  issue  here  in  full 
current.  Their  hidden  channel  is  at 
present  undiscovered,  although  their 
direction  has  been  proved  by  staining 
the  waters  ;  but  the  numerous  caverns 
that  are  known  were  no  doubt  excavated 
and  traversed  by  this  stream  and  its 
tributaries,  whilst  the  Cheddar  detile 
itself  doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  the 
same  ai^encv.  In  trving  to  get  a  con- 
nected  idea  of  the  system  of  caves  thus 
formed,  we  examined  the  walls  of  the 
defile  very  carefully.  Along  the  base 
many  openings  are  visible,  down  which 
the  waters  once  rushed  to  lower  levels  ; 
other  openings  are  on  terraces  at  great 
heights,  and  are  all  that  remain  of  earlier 
chains  of  caverns  that  were  destroyed 
long  ago.  Most  of  these  cave  mouths 
have  the  shape  of  a  broad,  (lat  arch,  the 
stream  having  cut  a  way  between  the 
strata.  But  another  type  of  cave,  that 
of  the  vertical  fissure,  formed  by  the 
gradual  widening  of  master- joints,  is 
well  exhibited  on  page  551.  This  cave 
opens  on  the  road,  and  has  for  entrance 
an  inconspicuous  slit  in  the  rock  face. 
A  few  vards  from  the  open  air  we  came 
to    a    precipitous    slope   leading  down 


into  complete    darkness.    Two   of   our 
men  were  steadied  by  the  rope  while 
they  went    to    the    bottom,  and    at  a 
depth  of  eighty  feet  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  narrow  but  enormously  lofty 
chamber,  the  walls  of  which  were  coated 
with  a  white,  glutinous  deposit  of  tufa. 
Here  the  cave  ends  at  present,  for  all 
further    progress    was    barred    by    an 
accumulation  of  rocks  and  clay.     Two 
other    caves    that    we    explored,    their 
openings  situated  some  150  feet  above 
the  road,  wind  a  great  deal  farther  into 
the  hills,  and  in  their  deep  recesses  are 
chambers  and  grottos  of  high  interest  to 
the  speleologist.     But  the  caverns  that 
attract,    not    merely  the    scientist,   but 
every  one  with  the  least  appreciation  of 
subterranean   scenery,  happen  to  have 
their  entrance  quite  close  to  the  village. 
We  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
toil  to    the    exploration    of    the   Great 
Cavern,  or  *'  Gough^s,"  as  it  is  called  after 
its  discoverer,  who  died  last  year  at  a 
venerable  age.     In  this  work  we  were 
ably  assisted  by  the  sons  of  Mr.  Gough, 
who  are  now  the  lessees,  and  have  by 
careful  engineering  and   lighting  made 
the  spectacular  portions  of  the  cave  not 
only  accessible,  but  as  easy  to  see  as  a 
museum.     This    series    of    lofty   vaults, 
galleries,  and  stalactitic  chambers,  was 
discovered  at  successive  dates  by  means 
of  excavation  and  blasting  ;  and  it  seems 
likely  that  the  same  means  may  lead  to 
the   discovery  of    fuz'ther   caverns   and, 
possibly,  of  a  connection  with  the  river 
channel    through   which    the    Cheddar 
water  now  Hows.     Cave  exploration,  it 
may  be   premised,  is  one  of  the  most 
laborious  pursuits  ever  taken  up  for  the 
sake  of  sport  or  of  scientific  research. 
The  exertion  is  peculiarly  arduous,  since 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  heavy  apparatus 
up   and   down   precipitous    slopes    and 
tunnels,  through  narrow  clefts  and  along 
passages   with   roofs    distressingly  low, 
where  one  must  wriggle  like  a  serpent 
for  considerable   distances.     The  air  is 
by  no  means  invigorating,  and  the  state 
of    the    roads    is    usually  execrable — a 
matter  of  no  small  moment  when  you 
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have  to  proceed,  as  it  were,  with  your 
nose  in  tlie  gutter.  Howbeit,  we  wlt^ 
seasoned  by  hard  service  among  tlie 
difficult  C[ives  of  Derbyshire,  wtiere  the 
explorer  has  often  to  wade  Ihrougli 
streams  that  come  up  to  his  breast,  to 
follow  the  water  down  strange  swallet- 
holes,  and  to  climb  avens  or  perpen- 
dicular shafts  by  swarming  over  glazed 
curtains  of  slakigmite.  We  liad  come 
prepared  for  the  worst,  Tlie  appear- 
ance of  our  party  in  the  proper  garb  of 
troglodytes,  laden  with  riicksacks, 
candleboxes,  cameras,  and  festooned 
with  ropes,  all  deeply  stained  with  the 
traces  of  caves  in  the  north,  excited 
some  astonishment  when  we  left  the 
hotel,  though  wj  were  respectability 
itself  compared  with   our  aspect  when 


wo  emerged  at  eve.  One  of  our  ntof.t 
invaluable  aidi  was  a  limelight  nf  j.ooo 
candle-power,  with  a  lens  tliat  enabled 
a  searching  ray  to  bj  directed  into  any 
vertical  cave  or  aveii  that  we  were 
examiniiig.  By  means  of  it  the  accom- 
panying photographs  of  interiors  were 
made  possible,  and  without  it  our  work 
would  have  been  both  more  dithcult  and 
more  dangerous. 

Our  iirst  entry  upon  new  ground  was 
made  not  far  from  the  cave  mouth. 
Here  a  succession  ot  calcareous  basins 
has  been  produced  bv  a  stream  trickling 
down  from  a  lofty  aven.  and  has  been 
called,  srtmewliat  poetically,  the  "  Fonts." 
Some  time  ago  an  ascent  was  made  over 
the  "Fonts"  to  a  height  of  about  fifty 
feet;  but   then  a  b-etling  cliff  blocked 
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the  way,  and  explorers  could  only  gaze 
into  the  shadowy  recesses  of  the  huge 
shaft  overhead.  Two  of  us  were  experi- 
enced rockcHmbers, and  we  thought  we 
saw  a  way  of  getting  over  the  first 
obstacle,  at  least.  Here  the  rocks  over- 
hang in  a  curious  arch,  into  which  we 
clambered  ;  and  then  we  worked  out 
again,  and  over  the  rim  of  a  sort  of 
canopy.  Above  this  we  got  into  a  kind 
of  gully,  and  forged  ahead,  candle  in 
hand,  sticking  the  light  against  the  wail 
with  lumps  of  clay  when  the  meagre 
holds  required  all  our  skill.  At  a  height 
of  170  feet,  measured  by  aneroid,  we 
found  the  aven  blocked  up  with  clay. 
Great  blocks  of  limestone  seemed  to 
hang  threateningly  from  the  rocky  wall 
over  against  us,  which  sloped  forwards 
light  over  our  heads  ;  and  the  view  down 
the  aven,  past  the  illuminated  platform 
where  our  friends  stood  with  the  search- 
light, was  weird  in  the  extreme,  from 
such  a  station.     Hopt;d  togethi;r,  at  not 


too  great  an  interval  for  fear  of  loose 
stones,  we  descended  with  the  utmost 
caution,  and  when  we  approached  the 
arch  and  canopy  at  the  foot  of  this 
strange  climb,  we  were  glad  indeed  that 
a  ladder  had  been  hoisted  up  for  our 
benefit.  In  thecourseof  our  exploration 
we  climbed  into  a  number  of  these  avens, 
but  in  not  a  single  instance  were  we  able 
to  discover  galleries  or  chambers  of  any 
extent  at  the  head  of  them.  Caves  fill 
up  as  naturally  as  they  are  j^roduced,  by 
the  same  process  of  disintegration,  the 
clay  and  other  (/(?6r/s  being  deposited  in 
old  channels,  as  the  streams  seek  other 
courses. 

There  was  some  hope  of  finding  a 
communication  with  the  underground 
river.  Two  pits  or  wells  exist  near  the 
main  passage,  and  had  never  been 
explored.  We  climbed  to  the  bottom 
of  these,  a  hauling  party  remaining  on 
top,  but  the  result  was  disappointing,  no 
current  being  traceable  in  the  pools  at 
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bottom.  Compared  with  the 
caves  of  Derbyshire  (I  allude 
chiefly  to  the  grander  porlioiis 
thatareiinkiunvii  tothegencral 
public),  these  Mendip  caverns 
are  lacking  in  those  vast 
heights  and  depths,  whose 
mysterious  darkness  has  delicti 
even  the  most  povveifiil 
rockets  and  search  -  Hghts. 
The  Speedwell  Cavern  is 
probably  600  feet  high,  and 
in  Peak  Cavern  our  p;irty  once 
sent  up  a  tire-balloon  Ihat 
came  back  again,  burnt  onl, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
absence.  And  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar stillness  here,  different 
indeed  from  the  inccssiuit 
roaring  of  the  swallel- holes 
and  the  appalling  thunder  of 
a  waterfall  echoed  bya  vanlt-jd 
cave.  To  make  up  for  this 
lack  of  the  sublime,  the  Great 
Cavern  at  Cheddar  has  sceneiy 
of  quite  another  oKler.  The 
crj-stalline  floor,  the  soaring 
walls  and  dome,  the  enor- 
mous stalagmite  curtains  and 
pedestals  of  "Solomon's 
Temple,"  with  ils  exquisite 
pillared  shrine  high  up  in 
the  roof,  is  a  masterpiece  ni 
underground  architeciure.  Nor  is  "  St. 
Paul's,"  of  which  an  inadequate  glimpse 
is  given  on  page  549.  much  inferior. 
The  vast  stalagmite  fall,  like  a  foaming 
cataract  suddenly  arrested,  which  is  the 
glor>'  of  that  huge  chamber,  could  not, 
unfortunately,  l>e  reproduced  in  the  photo- 
graph. 

Two  of  us  used  a  thirty-foot  ladder  to 
get  near  the  crown  of  this  great  sheet  ul* 
stalagmite.  ScramMing  np  to  the  top 
we  found  ourselves  on  the  broadest 
expanse  of  stalagmite  crust  we  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  steep  and  slippery,  and, 
anchored  by  the  rope,  we  took  an  unci)n- 
scionable  time  to  grope  our  way  across 
and  explore  the  distant  cornens  in  quest 
of  opening*.  On  the  near  side  we  made 
our  way  along  various  ■■  rabbii-holts  "  as 


far  .IS  we  could  squeeze  through.  But 
mmx-  iuterestiug  ground  was  reached  by 
clambering  over  the  piles  of  liDulders  in 
a  tunnel  lliat  branches  olf  froui  the  caves 
visited  bv  the  public.  Dropping  over  a 
low  cliff,  we  found  ourselves'  at  the 
beginning  of  a  series  n(  arching  chambers, 
connected  by  low  passages  through 
which  we  crawled.  One  vertical  shaft 
was  all  but  tilled  with  a  "ruckle"  of 
shattered  blocks,  that  seemed  to  have 
been  shaken  down  in  some  convulsion 
and  then  slopped  in  mid-career.  It 
looked  as  if  a  touch  would  send  them 
headlong.  At  the  farther  end  was  a 
black  hole,  down  which  we  made  our 
way  by  means  of  a  rope  ladder  attached 
to  Ho  feet  of  rope.  At  the  bottom.  100 
feet  below  the  cave  lioor,  we  came  to  a 
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vast,  irregular  liall,  floored  with  immense 
cubes  of  limestone,  between  whicti  we 
groped  and  crawled  down  to  a  low- 
browed arch,  too  much  silted  up  willi  sand 
and  clay  to  scffer  ingress.  The  linieliglit 
was  brought  by  those  above  to  a  sort  of 
window  that  looked  into  this  dismal 
cavity,  and  it  flashed  up  into  the  black 
reaches  of  its  ceiling  and  down  on  the 
chaoiic     forms    upon    walls   and    floor. 


metallic  deposits  in  the  calcite.  They 
range  through  almost  every  tint  the 
eye  is  acquainted  with — blue,  red,  violet, 
pink,  saffron,  and  a  lustrous  ivory 
tinge  ;  white  the  twisted  pillars,  the 
complex  ai'cading,  and  the  pendent 
forms  of  bosses,  folding  tapestrj',  and 
reedy  stalactites,  bewilder  the  eye  with 
their  kaleidoscopic  variety. 
Cox's  Cavern  and  another  finely  en. 
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One  long  pendent  mass  of  stalagmiie 
fileanied  hke  a  cascade  of  ice,  but  the 
rest  was  black  and  gloomy. 

Very  different  from  dough's  Cavern 
is  the  smaller  series  of  grottos  known  as 
Co.x's.  But  the  grandeur  of  the  former 
is  cnrnplemcnled  by  the  other's  fantastic 
beauty.  The  two  last  pliotogmphs  give 
some  idea  of  the  latter,  ahhough  it  uunt 
be  understood  that  Co.\'s  Cavern  is  well- 
nigli  unique  among  the  caves  of  the 
world  for  the  wondrous  brilliancy  and 
diversity  of  its  colouring,  produced  by 


crusted  cave  hard  by  are  both  uncon- 
nected with  any  extensive  passages  into 
the  heart  of  the  hill.  an<l  therefore  devoid 
of  one soince  of  interest  to  the  speleolog- 
ist. Indeed,  the  most  likely  way  to 
find  a  connection  with  the  range  of  un- 
discovered caves  that  must  exist  some- 
where bevond,  is  to  follow  up  openings 
that  are  lacking  in  scenic  beauty.  Yet 
we  may  be  certain  that  any  one  who  is 
successful  in  this  quest  will  also  find  other 
chambers  and  grottos  whoso  n.itural 
beauties  will  rival  those  already  known. 
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A    MAN    OF    LETTERS" 


By  E-  C.  GIDLEY 


"  T  T'ERY   good,   John  ;    I    might   say 

V      excellent ! " 

Miss  Sophia  spoke  in  her  usual  hesi- 
tating manner.  She  was  one  of  that  great 
army  of  "  unappropriated  blessings, '^ 
whose  numbers  increase  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  chances  of  being  **  appro- 
priated." Miss  Sophia  Herrington  had 
lived  with  her  brother,  who  was  a 
savant  and  a  bookworm,  all  the  forty 
odd  years  of  her  life — at  least  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say,  he  had  Uved 
with  her  all  his  life,  since  she  had  the 
advantage  of  him  in  years.  And  she 
had  grown  into  a  narrow  groove,  as 
women,  ay  and  men  too,  do,  who  have 
no  interests  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  selves,  and  possibly  one  other 
person.  She  had  lived,  too,  all  her  life 
in  the  same  creeper-covered  house,  with 
its  small  pretence  at  a  conservatory, 
leading  out  of  the  old-fashioned  draw- 
ing-room, and  its  old  oak  front  door, 
leading  into  a  circumscribed  hall,  pic- 
turesque enough  in  itself  but  dismally 
dull  and  dark. 

Only  the  other  day,  however,  John 
had  announced  his  intention  of  keeping 
a  private  secretary — an  idea  which  had 
long  been  taking  shape  in  his  brain. 
Miss  Sophia's  mild  blue  eyes  had  filled 
with  horror  at  the  notion  ;  her  white 
hair,  drawn  back  from  a  forehead  of 
ample  proportions,  in  an  uncompro- 
mising manner,  had  tried  to  stand 
on  end — but  fortunately  failed  in  the 
attempt. 

John  had  remained  obdurate  however, 
and  his  sister  had  climbed  down  from 
her  high  horse  of  horrified  disdain.  She 
had  just  listened  even  now  to  the  an- 
nouncement which  John  had  caused  to 


be  inserted  in  the  London  papers,  read 
out  aloud  in  his  pleasant,  mellow  voice. 

''Wanted. — A  capable,  resident  pri- 
vate secretary,  typist  preferred ;  good 
handwriting  indispensable  ;  age  no  con- 
sideration. State  wages,  references,  &c. 
— Apply  J.  S.,  office  of  this  paper.'^ 

''  Very  good,  John  ;  I  might  say  ex- 
cellent," his  sister  repeated.  *'  I  am 
sure  you  ought  to  receive  many 
applications." 

Then  she  sipped  her  tea  with  an  air 
of  virtuous  resignation  to  the  inevitable 
ills  of  life  ;  while  John  made  sundry 
dabs  at  his  egg,  in  the  intervals  of 
reading  his  newspaper. 

A  few  days  later  Miss  Sophia  stood 
with  her  brother  on  the  threshold  of  a 
spotlessly  clean  bedroom,  the  furniture 
of  which  was  plain  and  simple,  and 
eminently  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  a  bachelor  of  any  age. 
She  pointed  out  with  pride  the  book- 
shelves filled  with  literature  of  the  lighter 
sort,  in  the  reading  of  which  the  pri- 
vate secretary  was  to  occupy  his  spare 
time,  with  her  gracious  permission. 
Books  of  travel  were  there,  a  few 
novels,  mostly  of  a  sporting  cha- 
racter, and  a  perfectly  new,  and 
almost  *'  shocking,"  investment  of  Miss 
Sophia's,  but  one  which  she  sacrificed 
her  feelings  to  buy — Kipling's  latest  ! 
All  men  love  Kiplin^^  Miss  Herrington 
had  argued  in  her  own  mind,  as  she 
entered  the  library.  So  there  it  was  in 
its  red  cover  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
position  on  the  shelves. 

John  Herrington  took  a  letter  from 
his  pocket-book,  as  he  glanced  around 
the  apartment  with  an  air  of  approval 
on  his  strong,  clean-shaven  face. 
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**Dear  Sir''  (he  read  for  about  the 
tenth  time), — '*  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
your  letter  this  morning.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  the  salary  you  name,  and 
iis  you  suggest,  therefore,  I  will  come 
without  any  further  delay,  by  the  train 
on  Thursday  afternoon  next,  due  to  reach 
Wilchester  at  five  o'clock.  If  this  will 
be  quite  convenient  to  you,  do  not 
trouble  to  write  again  ;  I  will  find 
my  own  way  to  the  Grange. 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

**  Cecil  Alderson.' 

"  It  is  a  thoroughly  business-like  com- 
munication ;  he  must  be  a  man  of  letters, 
John,"  Miss  Sophia  said,  as  she  flecked 
a  speck  of  dust  off  the  counterpane  ;  "  I 
feel  I  shall  like  him,  after  all !  " 

*'  So  do  1,'^  returned  Herrington,  a 
little  absently.  He  was  thinking  of  his 
next  book  on  the  Meteors,  with  which 
the  secretary  was  to  help  him.  '*  If  only 
he  sticks  to  work,  we  shall  get  on  well 
together,  you  and  I  and  *  the  man  of 
letters,'  Sophie  I " 

Then  he  turned  away,  and  Miss 
Herrington  Hstcned  to  the  slow,  mea- 
sured tread,  which  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  until  it  died  away  into  the 
sacred  precincts  of  her  brother's 
study. 

Half-past  i\\'c  found  them  both  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation.  The  secretary 
was  dre  !  There  had  never  before 
been  such  a  break  in  the  monotony 
of  their  lives — they  were  taking  a  step 
into  the  great  Unknown — how  unknown 
they  neither  of  them  mercifully  guessed  ! 

A  ring  at  the  bell — a  flutter  of  the 
neat  parlourmaid  to  the  door — and  a 
voice  fell  on  their  listening  ears,  pleasant 
but 

A  moment  later  the  door  opened  ; 
Miss  Sophia  and  Herrington  rose,  and 
their  eyes  fell  upon  the  figure  of  a  tall, 
slim  girl,  who  stood  on  the  threshold, 
with  a  little  flush  on  her  delicate  cheeks, 
her  lips  parted  in  a  half-apologetic  smile, 
her  blue  eyes  looking  half  defiantly,  half 
pleadingly,  at  the  brother  and  sister. 

A    stifled    gasp    escaped    the    couple 


as  they  faced  their  visitor  with  out- 
stretched hands.  Where  was  the  secre- 
tary ?  Where  the  "  man  of  letters  "  for 
whose  edification  Kipling's  latest  had 
been  magnanimously  invested  in  ?  for 
whose  delectation  a  row  of  sporting 
novels  invited  inspection  at  this  very 
moment,  on  the  bookshelf  upstairs? 

The  girl  herself  was  the  first  to  speak. 
She  had  no  shock  from  which  to  recover, 
except  that  of  finding  the  savant  em- 
ployer not  quite  so  old  and  uninteresting 
as  she  had  pictured  him  to  be. 

"  I  am  so  soiTy,"  she  said,  the  defiance 
which  was  in  her  eyes  creeping  into  her 
pretty  voice.  "  Of  course,  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  ;  I  am  afraid  you  expected  a  man 
— and,  you  see,  I'm  a  girl.  But  I  am  every 
bit  as  capable  as  a  man,  or  I  shouldn't 
have  done  it.  I  know  that  a  girl  wouldn't 
have  stood  so  much  chance — if  any  at  all 
— and  so,  as  my  name  is  Cecil — rather  like 
a  boy's — I  thought  I  would  leave  you 
undeceived  until  I  came.  I  told  no  lie — 
I  never  said  I  was  a  man " 


ki 


You  never  denied  it ! "  The  voice 
was  Herrington's. 

'*  I  did  not  think  it  necessary."  Miss 
Alderson  was  quite  capable  of  holding 
her  own,  at  any  rate.  **  You  can  dismiss 
me  with  a  month's  notice — or — salary*,  if 

you  are  not  satisfied  with  me — but " 

liere  the  defiant  voice  broke  a  little — 
'*  you  might  give  me  a  fair  trial,  and 
forget  my  sex.  I  will  try  my  very 
hardest  to  please  you — and  I  am  all 
you  advertised  for " 

*'  I  advertised  for  a  man,"  began 
Herrington   dubiously. 

•'  Did  you  ? "  The  girl  pulled  out  a 
crumpled  newspaper.  *'  It  only  says  *  A 
capable  resident  private  secretary,  typist 
preferred ' " 

John  Herrington  was  the  soul  of 
honour.  **  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he 
said ;  *'  I  see  my  mistake.  It  is  as 
much  my  fault  as  yours.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  try  you  for  a  month " 

"Thank  you — oh!  thank  you,"  the 
girl  cried  gratefully,  the  tears  springing 
to  her  pretty  eves.  **  You  shall  never 
regret  giving  me  a  chance.     I  have  to 
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earn  my  own  living — and  it  is  so  little 
tliat  girls  can  do '' 

Miss  Sophia,  who  had  been  haughtily 
indignant  with  the  culprit  who  so  frankly 
acknowledged  her  fault,  melted  at  the 
sight  of  the  tears. 

"  You  have  heard  what  John  says  on 
the  subject,  my  dear,"  she  said,  not  un- 
kindly. "  Come,  now,  and  have  some  tea 
At  any  rate  in  that  respect  you  will  be 
an  improvement  on  the  sterner  sex  !  '^ 

*'  Meteoric  influences  on  the  dis- 
turbances, mostly  volcanic,  are  not  un- 
common, and  have  been  proved '^ 

Cecil  Alderson  sat  nibbling  the  end  of 
her  pen,  and  looking  at  the  ink-lettered 
sentence  on  the  paper  in  front  of  her. 
She  had  written  it  at  her  employer's 
dictation  more  than  five  minutes  ago, 
and  was  quite  tired  of  repeating  it.  She 
whirled  round  suddenly  on  her  stool, 
and  surprised  an  absent  look  on  the 
savant's  face. 

**  Is  that  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
sir?"  she  asked,  knitting  her  brows  in 
a  puzzled  frown.  Mr.  Herrington  had 
been  getting  so  absent-minded  of  late. 

John  met  the  puzzled  gaze  of  her 
pretty  eyes  with  a  start. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon — what  were  you 
saying  ?  "  he  asked  apologetically. 

*'  That  chapter  on  Meteors  and  their 
influences  is  not  finished  yet,"  she  re- 
minded him  gently  ;  *'  don't  you  think 
you  could  dictate  a  little  more  to  me,  or 
— are  you  tired,  perhaps  ? " 

The  girl  herself  looked  longingly  out 
into  the  old-fashioned  garden,  where  the 
butterflies  were  chasing  one  another  in 
the  hot  sunshine,  across  the  beds  of  clove 
pinks,  and  great  big  crimson  peonies. 
She  could  smell  the  scent  of  the  pinks 
in  the  hot  summer  air  which  was  wafted 
to  her  through  the  open  window. 

'^  I  think  I  am  tired,"  he  answered  ; 
"  we  will  stop  for  to-day,  Miss  Alderson. 
Thank  you,"  as  she  passed  him  the  sheet, 
''you  can  go  into  the  garden  and  get 
some  roses  into  your  cheeks " 

"Won^t — you  come  too,  Mr.  Herring- 
ton  ?    You  have  fewer  roses  than  I  have," 


she  said  a  little  wistfully.  "  I  am  sure 
you  sit  over  your  books  too  long — and 
after  all,  what  are  the  greatest  books 
ever  written  to  that  great  unwritten  one 
of  Nature,  which  is  spread  open  for  any 
one,  even  the  poorest,  to  read " 

Cecil's  eyes  shone — ^and  Herrington 
thought,  as  he  had  done  for  many  days 
past — what  pretty  eyes  they  were  ! 

**  You  agree  with  the  wise  man — *  Much 
study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  *  ?  "  he 
suggested,  with  a  smile  at  her  eagerness. 

"  I  suppose  there  never  will  be  any 
end  of  making  many  books  !  "  she  made 
answer,  with  a  little  shrug  of  her  dainty 
shoulders — a  trick  she  had  learnt  at  her 
convent  school  in  France,  and  one  which 
had  a  charm  in  Herrington's  eyes.  "  *  All 
work  and  no  play'  is  what  might  be' 
applied  with  truth  to  you,  Mr.  Her- 
rington." 

*'  Then  you  think  I  am  dull  ?  "  There 
WMS  actually  a  twinkle  in  the  book- 
worm's eyes,  as  they  rested  on  the 
pretty,   earnest   face. 

''  Dull  ?  "  the  girl  echoed,  a  little  flush 
mounting  to  her  cheeks.  "You  could 
never  be  that ;  but  I  think  you  miss  a 
good  deal  of  the  brightness  and  glad- 
ness which  might  be  yours  in  this  life — 
you  stunt  your — sympathies — bury  your- 
self in  your  books — shut  out  the  sunshine 

with  a  rigid  hand Ah  !  I  am  sorry  I 

have  hurt  you,  but  indeed,  indeed,  Mr. 
Herrington,  I  didn't  mean  to — you 
asked  me,  you  know^ — and  I  tried  to 
explain " 

''  Yes,  yes,  child,  and  you  have  ex- 
plained," the  man  answered,  with  a 
kindly  touch  on  her  shoulder.  "  You 
have  explained  so  well  that  I  am  going 
to  take  a  little  sunshine  this  very  after- 
noon, now  at  once,  in  the  garden  with 
you.  I  cannot  make  up  for  all  I  have 
missed,  but  I  can  see  that  I  don't  miss 
any  more,  can't  I  ? " 

He  chattered  on  gaily,  digging  into 
a  cupboard,  and  hunting  out  a  long- 
forgotten  straw  hat,  which  he  placed 
on  his  head,  and  looked  at  his  secretary 
for  her  approval.  The  shape  was  a  little 
out  of  date,  but  the  ribbon  was  that  of 
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a  rowing  club  at  Oxford — an  admission 
Cecil  had  not  expected !  Mr.  Herrington 
certainly  looked  a  changed  man. 

'■  Fetch  your  hat,"  he  said,  and  there 
was  an  air  of  joyful  command  in  his 
voice  which  was  new  to  it,  "and  we 
will  go  out  together  !  " 

"  I  don't  want  a  hat,"  she  said,  wiih  a 
happy  laugh  ; 


Had  ihe  bcwiUheJ 


watching  a  slim  figure  in  white  darting 
to  and  fro  across  the  sunlit  grass. 

Their  voices  carried  tu  the  little- 
old-fashioned  spinster  at  her  bedroom 
window. 

Actually  John  was  suggesting  that 
clove  pinks  were  just  suitable  for  a 
buttonhole.  A  moment  later,  and  Cecil 
— on  tiptoe — for  tall  as  she  was,  he  was 
head  and  shoulders  above  her — was 
slipping  the  blossom  into  a  hole  which 


had   never  been    opened  to  receive   a 
fiower  before,  as  long  as  Miss  Sophia 

could    remember.    John and    his 

private  secretary  !  Was  it  possible  that 
she  had  bewitched  him  by  the  hundred 
and  one  dainty  ways  which  had  con- 
quered Miss  Sophia's  narrow-minded 
old  soul,  long,  long  ago  ?  It  was  three 
months  since 
Miss  Alderson 
had  become 
an  inmate  of 
the  Grange  — 
three  whole 
months  since 
she  had  flut- 
tered intotheir 
prosaic  lives 
like  some  gor- 
geous little 
bird  which  had 
lost  its  way. 
Somehow 
Miss  Sophia 
could  hardly 
remember  the 
lime  when 
that  pretty, 
smiling  face 
had  not  met 
her  at  the 
breakfast- 
table  with  a 
sweet  good 
morning,  and 
an  interest  in 
her  parochial 
charities 
which  John 
hadeverfaiied 
to  take  ! 

And  suppose  that  John  had  grown 
to  like  her  too — Miss  Sophia  owned  to 
herself  that  it  look?d  very  much  like  it 
at  this  moment  out  in  the  garden — what 
would  happen  to  them  all  ?  How  could 
it  be  possible  that  it  was  more  than  a 
passing  fancy — he  such  an  old  man  in 
all  his  ways,  old  enough  almost  to  be  her 
father — she,  a  thing  young  and  bright, 
all  smiles  and  laughter.  She  had  done 
her  duty  well  by  Mr.   Herrington — so 
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much  Miss  Sophia  owned ;  she  had 
never  failed  him  when  he  wanted  her 
help  ;  she  had  been  quick  and  clever, 
and  had  only  grown  more  indispensable 
to  him  as  the  weeks  grew  into  months. 
But  this — this  idea  of  John  falling  in  love 
with  his  private  secretary  had  not  crossed 
her  mind  for  one  instant.  Could  she 
allow  it  to  go  on,  when  in  her  own 
mind  she  was  persuaded  that  to  uproot 
John  now  from  all  his  ingrained  fads 
and  fancies,  would  be  his  undoing — 
and  hers  ? 

It  was  useless  in  his  present  infatuated 
condition  to  appeal  to  her  brother.  No, 
it  was  to  the  girl  herself — it  was  to  Cecil 
that  she  must  speak,  laying  before  her 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  a  staid,  im- 
penetrable glance  and  manner  which 
should  be  calculated  to  restore  Mr. 
Herrington  to  his  senses.  And  in  this, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  had  not  altogether 
been  thinking  selfishly  of  herself.  When 
John  married,  he  would  of  course  want 
the  house  to  himself,  and  she  would  have 
to  seek  a  home  elsewhere.  Sophia  was 
very  much  attached  to  her  old  home  ; 
it  would  be  a  wrench  to  part  from  it. 
The  affection  and  love  which  she  would 
have  spent  upon  a  husband  and  children, 
had  she  possessed  them,  she  had  given  to 
the  house,  and  if  John  should  marry — a 
contingency  she  had  not  hitherto  con- 
templated— her  life  would  be  void  and 
empty  indeed.  But  she  took  him  also 
into  consideration  in  making  up  her 
mind.  He  had  gone  in  one  groove  all 
his  life,  and  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to 
free  himself  from  it,  for  more  than  a 
mere  passing  fancy.  So  she  argued,  and 
upon  the  results  of  her  arguments  she 
determined  to  act. 

After  all,  three  months  was  a  short 
time.  In  three  months  more,  most  prob- 
ably, if  Cecil  behaved  with  cold  discre- 
tion, John  would  regain  his  senses  ;  and 
the  wheels  of  life  would  run  smoothly 
and  placidly  once  more. 

She  looked  out  of  the  window  again 
as  she  came  to  this  decision  ;  Cecil  was 
standing  with  her  hands  behind  her 
back,  burying  her  small  nose  in  a   tall. 


white  lily,  while  John's  fascinated  gaze 
was  unmistakable,  although  it  only  rested 
on  a  pair  of  clasped  hands  and  the  back 
of  a  bright  curly  head  ! 

**  John  !  '^  she  called  sharply,  **  I  want 
to  speak  to  you,  please." 

Both  the  man  and  the  maid  started  at 
the  voice,  it  was  so  harsh  and  unlike 
Miss  Sophia. 

John  went  at  once,  tossing  a  word  to 
his  companion  in  his  gentle  way,  to  beg 
her  to  stay  out  as  long  as  she  liked  ;  and 
it  was  some  time  ere  he  reappeared  at 
his  study  window. 

*'  I  am  going  into  the  town  for  Miss 
Sophia,"  he  said,  as  she  came  up  to  him, 
"  and — you  may  have  a  holiday  for  the 
rest  of  the  day — because  I  am  not  going 
to  do  any  more  work  ! " 

She  waited  until  he  turned  away,  then 
she  sped  indoors  and  upstairs  to  her 
little  bedroom  to  fetch  a  book — one  of 
Miss  Sophia's  sporting  novels — to  w^hile 
away  the  time. 

She  had  barely  reached  the  stairs 
again  before  Miss  Sophia  appeared 
from  her  room.  Her  principle  was  to 
strike  while  the  iron's  hot ! 

*'  Ah,  Cecil !  "  she  said,  with  an  assump- 
tion of  carelessness,  "  may  I  come  into 
your  room,  dear ;  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you  ?  " 

Miss  Herrington  was  no  coward  ;  she 
llinched  at  the  task  before  her,  but 
believing  it  to  be  her  solemn  duty, 
she   was   ready   to   undertake   it. 

It  was  some  time  ere  she  could 
make  her  meaning  clear  to  the  girl, 
whose  pretty  eyes  looked  at*  her  so 
innocently. 

''  Mr.  Herrington  ?"  she  echoed,  with 
a  little  frown.  "  I  don't  understand.  Miss 
Sophia.  What  is  it  that  I  have  done, 
did  you  say  ?  " 

Certainly  the  task  was  a  herculean 
one,  with  those  clear,  blue  eyes  turned 
upon  her  in  mute  surprise,  but  Miss 
Herrington  accomplished  it  in  the  end; 
and  Cecil,  thoroughly  aroused,  put  her 
hands  up  to  hide  her  hot  cheeks. 
'^  Indeed,  indeed,  I  never  thought  of 
such    a   thing ! "    she   cried.     "  I    have 
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never,  never  said  aiiytliiiig  to — Mr. 
Herrington  to  iiinke  him  think  of  me 
— in  any  other  way— than  as  a  machine 
to  write  and  type  for  him  I  "  Htre  she 
threw  her  head  back  with  ihe  deliant 
httle  air  Miss  Sophia 
remembered  so  well. 

"  But  —  John  —  you 
have  bewitched  him— 
that  is  all  I  can  say  ! " 
pursued  Miss  Herring- 
ton  helplessly,  beginning 
to  feel  she  had  rather 
precipitated  matters. 
"  He  is  quite  different 
from  what  he  was — even 
a  month  ago  —  and  I 
have  seen  him  look  at 
you  —  as  —  as  he  never 
does  at  me — for  in- 
stance  "     the    poor 

little  spinsterwas  Hettiiis 
out  of  her  depth,  and 
knew  it.  '-But  I  thought 
I  might  as  welt  just 
warn  yon — to — cr — be  a 
little  distant  and  cold — 
in  your  manner  to  him 
—  just  n.iturally  —  you 
know,  and  it  will  pass 
over.  Of  course  Jolm 
is  too  old  a  man  to 
change  at  his  time  nl 
life — it  is  there — but  it 
will  pass  if  you  do  not 
encourage  it " 

"And  your  brother — 
has  he  said  the  same 
things  about  mc  ?" 
There  was  a  world  of 
scorn  in  the  young  voice, 
which  made  Miss  Sophia 
shiver   although  it  was 

J"iy- 

"Oh.  John  has  said 
nothing— nothing,"  pursuei 
heroically,  stumbling  along 
she  had  set  herself.  "  But  I 
it,  for  all  that.  He  knows  your  step 
on  the  stair;  his  face  brightens  the 
moment  yon  enter  a  room  ;  he  is  always 
on    the    look-out — on    the    watch   for 


j'ou,   the    moment    he   comes   into   the 

house " 

"And  you  wish  me  to  behave  as 
though — I  did  not  desire  his  esteem. 
I    am,  in    fact,   to    refuse  Mr.    Herring- 


C^i-i/  pat  htr  hamh  »/•  h 


1  the  path 


Ion,  when  I  am  not  in  the  least  sure  that 
he  has  any  desire  to  propose  to  me  ? '' 
Cecil  answered,  interrupting  her.  "Sup- 
pose, Miss  Sophia — suppose  for  a  moment 
thatT-mind,  I  only  say  suppose— that  I 

love  your  brother What  then  ? " 

Miss  Sophia  h.id  not  expected  this  con- 
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tingency  for  one  moment.  She  shook  her 
head. 

"  He  is  too  old  for  you  ! "  she  said 
decidedly  ;  **  I  cannot  suppose  such  an 
untoward  event ! " 

A  faint  smile  played  round  the  girl's 
lips,  and  there  was  a  light  in  her  blue 
eyes  Miss  Sophia  did  not  understand, 
because  no  one  had  ever  taught  her  to  ! 

*'  I  think — I  will  take  a  walk  and  think 
it  over,"  she  said.  **  Mr.  Herrington  told 
me  I  might  have  a  holiday,  and  w^hat 
you  have  said  has  disturbed  me  very 
much.  Miss  Sophia." 

Miss  Herrington  was  not  so  blind  that 
she  did  not  understand  the  hint,  and 
rising  she  went  out  of  the  room  ;  she 
would  have  liked  to  kiss  her  young 
adversary,  but  Cecil's  face  did  not  invite 
a  caress. 

Cecil,  left  alone,  hurried  a  few  things 
into  a  bag.  Was  it  possible  that  Miss 
Sophia  thought  she  could  stay  on  at  the 
house,  after  such  a  disclosure  ?  That  she 
could  go  on,  day  after  day,  working  with 
Mr.  Herrington,  knowing  his  secret,  and 
doing  her  best  to — kill  it  ?  Ah  !  And 
what  she  had  told  Miss  Sophia  to  sup- 
pose, she  knew  was  a  reality,  although 
until  put  into  so  many  words  she  had 
not  realised  it.  She  loved  John  Herring- 
ton, the  kindly,  clever  bookworm,  whose 
eyes  so  often  rested  upon  her  in  friendly 
interest  ;  she  loved  him  with  the  love 
that  conies  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  say 
the  poets  and  novelists  what  they  will 
to  the  contrary  ! 

Seeing  this,  her  only  safety — and  his 
-lay  in  her  flight.  She  had  an  old 
g  )verness  living  in  London,  who  taught 
French  in  Bayswater,  and  would  take 
her  in,  until  she  obtained  other  employ- 
ment. Thanks  to  the  liberal  salary  given 
her  by  Mr.  Herrington,  she  had  money 
and  lo  spare  for  some  little  time  to  come, 
so  that  poverty  need  not  stand  in  her  way. 

She  had  not  calculated  upon  meeting 
John  Herrington  in  the  village,  when 
she  started  from  the  Grange,  slipping 
out  without  being  seen  by  Miss  Sophia  ! 

"  Whither  away  ?  "  he  asked.  And  she 
noted  the  light  in  his  eyes. 


Her  own  lightened — he  did  love  her 
— even  if  it  was  only  temporarily. 

"  Down  the  village,"  she  answered, 
trying  to  hide  the  bag.  And  he,  think- 
ing that  she  was  upon  purchases  intent, 
let  her  go,  standing  in  the  path  to  watch 
her  until  she  was  out  of  sight.  He  had 
been  thinking  matters  over  in  his  mind 
as  he  had  walked  into  the  town  that 
afternoon  ;  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  would  ask  Cecil  to  be 
his  wife — to  have  and  to  hold  for  ever. 
For  him  alone  her  blue  eyes  should 
brighten,  alone  for  him  should  the 
whole  wealth  of  her  love  be  out- 
poured, if  he  could  win  her  consent. 
The  difference  in  their  ages  was  as 
nought ;  years  mal:3  no  change  in  love. 
And  he  had  grown  to  love  her  with  all 
the  pent-up  affection  of  years,  so  that 
she  had  become  necessary  to  his  exist- 
ence, this  little  bright-haired,  blue-eyed, 
laughing  young  girl. 

But  as  the  day  slipped  away,  and 
night  came  on  without  bringing  Miss 
Alderson  back  to  the  Grange,  both  John 
Herrington  and  his  sister  began  to  feel 
anxious,  and  at  length,  with  many  sobs 
and  excuses.  Miss  Sophia  confessed  all 
her  shortcomings.  She  told  him  what 
she  had  said  to  his  private  secretary, 
and  why  she  had  thought  that  what  she 
had  done  she  had  done  for  the  best. 
John  Herrington  turned  on  her  then, 
and  told  her  that  her  precautions  were 
of  no  avail  as  far  as  he  w'as  concerned, 
because  he  loved  Cecil  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul,  and  should  love  her  till  he 
died.  And  then,  turning  on  his  heel,  he 
left  the  room  abruptly,  caring  nothing 
that  Miss  Sophia  was  dissolved  in  tears. 

Having  learned  the  truth  from  her 
brother,  that  he  loved  the  girl  she  had 
driven  away  by  her  thoughtless  conduct. 
Miss  Sophia  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
lind  her  whereabouts  in  order  to  bring 
them  together  again.  John  Herrington*s 
searches  were  of  no  avail  ;  but  a  w^oman's 
wits  are  sometimes  sharper  than  a  man's, 
and  she  set  to  w*ork  steadily  to  piece  to- 
gether all  the  information  she  could  get, 
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both  from  outside  and  from  stray  letters 
which  she  found  in  the  girPs  bedroom. 

Which  led  to  the  little  spinster  taking 
the  train  to  the  great  unknown  London 
one  fine,  hot  afternoon  in  August,  without 
letting  her  brother  know  where  she  was 
going.  Indeed  of  late,  ever  since  Cecil 
had  left,  he  had  buried  himself  deeper 
in  his  books,  and  it  seemed  to  matter 
little  to  him  where  any  one  went,  so 
long  as  they  did  not  disturb  him. 

Miss  Sophia's  courage  almost  forsook 
her  as  the  drivers  of  the  row  of  hansom 
cabs  and  growlers  at  the  great  London 
terminus  shouted  at  het  little  brown, 
silk-clad  figure ;  but  in  desperation  she 
trusted  herself  to  the  least  wild-looking* 
of  the  lot,  who  eventually,  much  to  her 
surprise  it  must  be  confessed,  put  her 
down  at  the  modest  apartments  in 
Bayswater  occupied  by  Mrs.  Lampriere. 

The  servant  looked  at  her  as  if  she 
might  have  come  out  of  the  ark,  as 
indeed  she  might,  but  showed  her  into 
a  shabby  room,  and  not  long  after- 
wards Cecil  Alderson  stood  before  her. 
But  such  an  altered  Cecil,  that  she 
would  not  have  recognised  her,  had  she 
not  expected  to  see  her. 

Miss  Sophia  lost  no  time  in  beating 
about  the  bush.  She  came  straight  to 
the  point. 

*'  I  have  come  to  ask  you — to  forgive 
me,  and  come — home  to — John,  Cecil," 
she  said  humbly. 

Cecil  flushed  up  to  the  roots  of  her 
bright  hair. 

**  I  couldn't "  she  began. 

Miss  Herrington  made  a  sudden  swift 
movement  and  kissed  the  girl's  cheek. 


*^  Suppose  I  tell  you — that  John — that 
we  both  want  you — that  we  cannot  live 
without  you  ? "  she  asked,  **  won't  you 
come,  and  let  John  ask  you  to — stay, 
Cecil  ? " 

And  Cecil  broke  down,  and  sobbed  on 
the  little  woman's  shoulder. 

**  I  will  come — if — he  did  not  send 
you  !  "   she  said. 

And  Miss  Sophia  assured  her  that  he 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  visit 
to  town. 

''  Please,  John,  may  I  come  in  ?  '^ 

Miss  Herrington's  voice  made  the 
request  a  few  hours  later.  She  was 
not  alone  at  the  study  door. 

An  impatient  little  assent  came  from 
within,  and  Sophia  entered,  drawing 
some  one  forward — a  very  pretty,  very 
shy  some  one. 

''John,  if  you  please,  look  up,"  she 
implored,  **  I  want  you  very  much  to  ask 
some  one  to  stay " 

*'  Who  ?  "  he  asked,  busily  wTiting.    . 

*'  I  think — he — is — a  man  of  letters, 
John  !"  ventured  Httle  Miss  Sophia,  with 
a  suspicious  break  in  her  voice.  And 
with  that  she  shpped  out  at  the  doorway. 

As  she  went  out  she  heard  her 
brother's  glad  cry,  and  felt  the  sacri- 
fice was  worth  all  the  pain. 

''  Cecil !  "  he  cried,  '*  my  darhng,  you 
have  come  to  me  at  last  !  " 

And  Miss  Sophia  guessed  the  rest  I 

There  is  a  new  John  Herrington  now 
— a  very  new  one — and  a  very  small  one, 
but  he  manages  to  fill  Miss  Sophia's  hfe 
completely ! 
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By  GEORGE  A*  WADE 


HER  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England 
has  been  for  many  centuries, 
almost  invariably,  a  member  of  the  most 
distinguished  Order  in  Christendom,  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  When  the  Queen 
happens  to  be  Sovereign  in  her  own  right, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  late  Queen  Victoria, 
she  becomes  the  Head  of  the  '^  Most 
Noble  Order"  automatically,  so  to  speak. 
But  when  she  rules  as  Queen  by  being 
the  Consort  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
England,  the  latter  usually  confers  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  upon  his  wife  soon 
after  his  accession  to  tlie  throne.  This 
plan,  which  has  been  adopted  by  most 
English  kings,  was  followed  by  our 
present  beloved  monarch.  King  Edward 
Vn.,  in  1901,  when  he  forthwith  made 
Queen  Alexandra  a  '^  Knight  of  the 
Garter.'^ 

As  such,  the  Queen  is  the  only  female 
member  of  the  famous  Order  ;  and,  by 
immediate  precedent,  she  will  remain 
the  only  feminine  ''  Knight "  of  the 
Garter.  For  it  is  at  least  three  and  a 
half  centuries,  probably  more,  since  any 
lady,  except  a  Queen  of  England,  was 
admitted  to  the  select  roll  of  members 
of  that  august  body. 

It  may,  however,  be  news  to  many 
readers  of  this  magazine,  that  there  have 
at  various  times  been  several  ladies,  not 
Queens,  and  not  always  even  Royalties, 
who  were  made  "'  Lady-Knights  of  the 
Garter  "  by  various  earlier  Sovereigns  of 
England.  But  it  is  important  that  we 
should  understand  as  clearly  as  we  can 
what  is  meant  by  the  expression  **  Lady- 
Knight  "  in  this  connection. 

The  great  authority,  Mr.  John  Gough 
Nicholls,  has  pointed  out  that  these 
ladies  were   not   **  knights"   in   exactly 


the  same  sense  that  the  male  members 
of  the  Order  were.  Their  names  were 
not  inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  the  **  Most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter."  They  were 
known  by  a  particular  title  which  will 
shortly  be  mentioned  ;  and  they  did  not 
meet  in  the  solemn  conclaves  of  the 
knight-companions. 

What  seems  to  have  been  the  mode 
of  precedure  regarding  them  is  this. 
The  Sovereign  exercised  his  undoubted 
and  sole  right  of  presenting  to  certain 
ladies,  Royal  and  others,  who  were 
actually  wives  or  daughters  of  Knights 
of  the  Garter,  a  set  of  robes,  insignia, 
&c.,  by  virtue  of  which  they  became 
allied  members  of  the  celebrated  Order, 
if  we  may  so  describe  them,  and  were 
entitled  to  wear, the  distinctive  dress  on 
all  ceremonial,  state,  or  festal  occasions 
when  Royal  commands  were  issued  so 
to  do. 

We  have,  then,  after  all,  some  real 
right  to  use  the  expression  *'  Lady- 
Knights  of  the  Garter,"  and  we  may 
proceed  now  to  ask  the-  interesting 
question  as  to  who  was  the  hrst  lady 
thus  to  be  honoured  ? 

It  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer. 
It  may  have  been  Edward  III.'s  Queen, 
the  gracious  and  loved  Philippa  of 
Hainault,  or  it  may  have  been  Joan, 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  falling-off  of 
whose  garter,  according  to  ancient 
legend,  was  the  cause  of  the  origin  of 
the  Order.  But  we  must  perforce  decide, 
I  think,  that  the  Queen  would,  by  all 
right  of  place  and  rank,  be  the  tirst  one 
honoured,  and  so  we  may  perhaps  look 
upon  Philippa  as  the  true  claimant  to 
the  position  of  first  ''  Lady-Knight  of  the 
Garter." 
5O3  pp — 2 
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The  legend — contradicted  by  Froissart 
and  olhsr  historians,  however — about 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury's  having  lost 
her  garter  at  a  ball,  which  said  garter 
the  King  picked  up  and  restored  to  its 
owner  amidst  the  smiles  of  the  courtiers, 
sets  down  the  affair  as  happening  in 
1343,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Order  of 


the  Garter  came  into  lit-ing  on  \ew 
Year's  Day,  1344.  The  King  is  s;iid  to 
have  reproved  the  courtiers  by  the 
words,  "  Honi  soil  qui  iiuil  v  fi-iisv," 
which  is  Rtill  tiie  motto  of  the  Order. 

Joan,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  and  so  daughter  -  in -law  to 
R<lward  III.  It  may  be  taken  as  cer- 
tain that  she  would  be  one  of  the  very 
hrst    hdics   to   be    made   members   of 


the  newly-founded  knighthood.  The 
King's  daughter,  Isabella,  who  after- 
wards became  Countess  of  Bedford,  was 
also  made  a  lady-knight  about  the  time 
of  the  founding  of  the  Order,  iud  as 
Queen  Philippa  did  not  die  until  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  centurj-  later,  we  may  be 
sure  she  would  join  it  at  the  same  time, 
probably  being  the  first  lady,  as  stated 
above. 

In  the  choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral 
there  is  the  tomb  of  Joan,  Countess  of 
Westmorland,  wife  of  Rail*  NtfVil.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
hence  granddaughter  of  Edward  III. 
The  insignia,  robes,  &c.,  sculptured  on 
her  effigy  leave  no  doubt  that  she,  too, 
received  the  honour  of  being  included  in 
the  new  Order.  The  Nevils  were  the 
powerful  nobles  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  was 
not  likely  to  fall  t>ehind  any  Kevil  in 
rank  and  power. 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  however,  the  ladies  thus 
admitted  were  known  by  the  title  of 
"  Dames  de  la  Fratcrnitie  de  St. 
George."  They  were  for  the  most  part 
of  Royal  birth  or  connections,  though 
not  alw.iys  so.  They  comprised  usually 
ill  their  ranks  the  Queen-Consort,  the 
danj;hters  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
wives  of  nobles  of  high  degree,  and 
often  wives  and  daughters  of  some  of 
tlie  chief  knights  of  tower  rank.  But  it 
nuist  be  clearly  understood  that  they 
were  a  select  body,  chosen  by  the  King, 
and  did  not  include  anything  like  all  the 
wives  of  the  various  male  members  of 
the  Order. 

There  are  still  in  existence  copies  of 
entries  in  the  Royal  accounts  of  the 
period,  showing  the  cost  of  presentations 
of  robes,  insignia,  &c.,  to  various  I.idies, 
which  entries  date  from  1376,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  111.,  to  1495,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  It  may  be  taken, 
therefore,  that  tlie  first  lady-knight  was 
created  some  years  before  such  entries 
began,  and  that  the  l.ist  one  wa.s  about 
the  latter  date — excluding,  of  course,  all 
later  Queens  or  Que  ens -Consort. 
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As  before  rciiiarkcd,  one  of  the  very 
firstlady-kiiighls  was  undoubtedly  Isabel, 
the  eldest  daiiyliter  of  Edward  HI,  She 
was  born  in  1353,  and  iiinrried  Ingetruni, 
Eiarl  of  Bedford,  thus  becoming  the 
ancestress  of  a  verj-  powerful  race  of 
nobles  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  Isabel, 
Countess  of  Bedford,  we  know  little,  for 
scanty  are  the  details  of  her  character 
and  doings.  But  she  has,  tiy  virtue  of 
her  being  Ingvtrum's  wife,  left  licr  mark 


tomb  there  utters  forth  her  praises 
to-day.  But  what  is  most  interesting 
to  us  is  the  fact  that  in  her  effigy  she 
ap|>eais  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter,  and 
indeed  beai*s  the  Garter  itself  on  her 
left  arm. 

How  many  non-Royal  ladies  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Order  before  Alice 
Chaucer  we  cannot  exactly  tell.  Her 
effigy,  however,  makes  it  plain  that  such 
instiinccs  were   not   rare.      Indeed,  we 


on  history's  pages,  and  there  is  a  picture 
portraying  her  willi  her  mother  and 
sisters — an  old  print — in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery. 

Alice  Chancer,  granddaughter  of  the 
poet,  and  wile  of  William  de  la  Pole, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  received  the  high 
honour  of  being  made  a  "  Knight  of 
the  Garter  "about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
She  was  a  very  able  and  lovable  woman, 
and  one  who  had  great  inlluence  in  the 
select  Court  life  of  the  period.  She  is 
buried  in  Ewelme  Church,  near  Walling- 
(ord,  and  a  noble  effigy  on  a  splendid 


know  from  records  that  on  SI.  George's 
Day,  April  33,  1379,  "the  King's 
mother  and  certain  other  ladies  were 
newly  received  into  the  Society  of  the 
Garter,"  and  that  they  then  were 
presented  with  the  proper  costumes  for 
the  dignity.  The  historian,  indeed, 
specially  mentions  that  one  lady's  robe 
differed  from  those  of  the  others  in  not 
being  embroidered  with  garters  as  theirs 
were. 

What  the  dress  of  lady  -  knights 
consisted  of  in  those  days  we  shall 
shortly  sec.     Meanwhile  let  us  recount 
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a  few  more  of  the  lady-knights.  There 
was  Margaret  Byron,  wife  of  Sir  Robert 
Harcourt,  K.G.,  of  Stanton- Harcourt, 
Oxfordshire,  who  was  certninly  a 
"  Knight,"  and  there  was  another 
famous  lady-member  of  the  Harcourt 
family  who  was  honoured.  This  was 
Lady  Maud  Harcourt,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Harcourt.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Grey,  and  probably  got  her 
"  Garter "  about  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  She  lies  buried  in  the 
httle  church  of  Stanton- Harcourt,  in  the 
aisle  set  apart  for  the  interment  of 
members  of  the  family,  and  her  effigy 
on  the  tomb  shows  her  dressed  in 
heraldic  surcoat,  mantle,  and  reticular 
head-dress.  Margaret  Byron's  eltigy — 
she  who  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert 
Harcourt  — ■  shows  her  bearing  the 
"  Garter  "  itself  on  her  k-ft  arm. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
compare  the  efligy  of  Lady  Maud 
Harcourt  with  that  of  Alice  Chaucer, 
Duchess  of  Suffolk.  The  lalter's  effigy 
shows  her  dressed  in  a  tunic,  surcoat, 
veil,  and  whimple.  She  has,  as  previously 
stated,  the  "Garter"  bound  round  her 
left  arm,  and  on  her  head  is  a  coronet. 
From  the  fact  of  such  adornment  on  the 
tombs  of  these  ladies  it  is  evident  that. 


even  at  that  early  period,  it  was  deemed 
a  peculiarly  high  honour  to  hav;  been 
created  a  "  Lady-Knight  of  the  Garter." 

Thus,  through  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  as  has  been  shown, 
there  was  a  constant  succession  of  ladies 
who  were  made  members  of  the  "  Most 
Noble  Order."  It  is  interesting  to  know 
who  was  the  last  recorded  lady-member, 
not  a  Queen  of  England.  This  was 
the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  who  afterwards  married 
James  IV.  of  Scotland.  She  was  known 
far  and  wide  ,in  her  time  as  "  Lady 
Margaret,"  and  was  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  her.  She  showed  peculiar  favour 
to  learning  and  to  scholars ;  her  good- 
ness in  this  direction  is  still  kept  in 
memory  by  her  connection  with 
Cambridge  life  in  more  ways  than  one, 
where  "  Lady  Margaret "  is  a  name 
known  to  all  students  by  the  Cam. 
She  was  impetuous  and  somewhat 
capricious  in  her  temperament,  as  all 
true  Tudors  were,  but  she  was  a  noble 
woman  for  all  that.  With  her  death, 
in  1.S41,  came  to  an  end  all  "  Lady- 
Knights  of  the  Garter"  who  were  not 
in  future  either  actual  Queens  or  Queens- 
Consort. 

This  last  statement  may  be  subject  to 
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a  curious  exception,  however.  There 
appears  in  the  list  oi  "  K.  G.'s,"as  being 
created  in  1532,  the  name  of  "Anne, 
Count  de  Beaumont."  Was 
this  a  lady  or  yentlem.in  ?  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine.  Most 
authorities  take  it  as  represent- 
ing .1  male  personage,  who  for 
some  unknown  reason  had 
been  christened  with  afeniiitiiie 
name.  But  it  seems  nol  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  "  Count  dc 
Beaumont "  was  a  lady,  for, 
whilst  it  was  not  nucommon 
for  a  woman  of  title  to  call  I 
herself  "  Count  "  or  "  Baron  " 
in  those  days,  it  was  unusual 
for  a  man  to  bear  a  feminine 
name  exclusively.  The  barony 
of  Beaumont  runs  in  the  female  I 
succession,  as  well  as  the  male 
— we  have  a  Baroness  in  her 
own  right  to-day  ;  and  if,  then, 
this  Anne  was  reaUy  a  lady — 
as  seems  probable — since  she 
died  in  1567,  the  honour  would 
be  hers  of  having  been  the  la>t 
"  Lady-Knight  "  of  the  Garter, 
without  having  been  a  Queen, 
or  even  being  of  Royal  birth. 

What  was  the  customary 
costume  of  such  Lady-Knighls 
in  those  far-off  centuries  ? 
The  robes  were  lined  with  fu 
the  hoods  with  coloured  cloth. 
former  always  matched  the  mantles 
of  the  male-knights,  but  the  colours  of 
them  varied  much  at  dilferent  periods, 
often  in  the  same  reign.  The  ladies' 
robes  seem  to  have  been  always  richly 
embroidered  with  garter.-,  and  from 
more  records  than  one  it  would  appear 
that  the  number  <it  such  embroidered 
garters  bore  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  the  wearer.  In  most 
cases,  there  is  reason  to  behe\  e,  and  some 
effigies  bear  out  the  supposition,  a  tunic 
formed  a  distinctive  part  of  the  lady's 
dress,  though  occasionally  this  may 
have  been  omitted. 

The  Garter  itself  was  always  worn  on 
the    left    arm    in    those   days.     It  was 


originally  of  Ught-blue  colour,  such  as  we 
now  call  "  Cambridge,"  but  afterwards  it 
was  changed  to  the  present  shade  of  dark 


The 


bine.  By  the  SiAcieign  to-day  it  is  still 
worn  ciu  the  left  arm,  above  the  ellww, 
and  by  Knights  on  the  left  leg,  below 
the  knee. 

The  rubes  lo-dav  are  a.  mantle  of  blue 
velvet,  lined  with  taffeta,  and  with  the 
badge  on  the  left  shoulder.  The  h<md 
and  surcoat  are  ol  crimson  velvet  lined 
with  white  taffeta.  But  in  bygone  d.iys 
these  colours  varied  mncli.  .Xbout  13H4 
tile  robes  of  the  ladies,  at  any  rate,  were 
of  violet  cloth,  with  edging  of  miniver  fur. 
Only  four  years  later.  13H8,  the  robes 
were  white,  but  retained  the  edging  of 
fur.  At  that  lime,  too,  the  hoods  had 
blue  linings.  As  showing  how  many 
changes  the  co-tunie  underwent,  and 
how  surprisingly  sudden  such  changes 
often   weii;,  "Nt  tftTi-j  ^^e.w'wi'ix  ^lo.-».,  ■'S^ 
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1390,  the  robes  of  the  Lady- Knights 
were  of  blue  colour,  lined  with  black. 
Surely  the  changes  of  fashion  in  our  own 
days  could  hardly  equal  such  vagaries 
in  sixteen  years,  with  regard  to  any 
important  Order  or  Society  ! 

To-day  the  hat  worn  by  members  of 
the  Order  is  of  black  velvet,  lined  with 
white  taffeta.  It  has  a  plume  of  ostrich 
feathers,  with  a  tuft  of  black  herons' 
feathers  in  the  centre.  The  star,  badge, 
and  collar  of  the  Order  have  remained 
fairly  constant  as  we  know  them  to-day. 
Most  of  the  old  English  kings  were 
proud  of  wearing  the  collar,  with  its  S  S 
links,  and  many  portraits  of  them  are 
extant  showing  this. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a 
few  remarks  about  how  the  ribbon  has 
changed  its  colour,  according  to  the 
painted  pictures  of  various  Queens  wear- 
ing it.  The  ribbon  was  black  when  worn 
before  Elizabeth's  time  ;  hence  Queen 
Mary  I.,  and  several  of  the  ladies  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  this  article, 
must  have  worn  black  ribbons  of  the 
Garter.  It  always  passed  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  crossed  the  figure  front 
^nd    back. 

One  important  question  faces  us  here. 
Since  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that, 
from  its  very  tirst  institution,  ladies  were 
admitted,  and  were  intended  to  be 
admitted,  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
why  did  all  such  creations  cease  with  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.?  Why  has  there 
been  no  "  Lady- Knight  "  since,  except 
the  various  Queens- Regnant  of  P2ngland  ? 
It  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered. 
It  certainly  seems  strange  that  not  only 
courtly  Kings,  but  even  actual  Queens, 
such  as  Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  Victoria, 
should  have  sternly  set  their  faces  against 
anymore  creations  of  "Lady-Knights," 
either  of  Royal  or  noble  birth. 

One  effort,  and  one  effort  only,  of  anv 
importance,  has  been  made  during  the 
long  period  since  Henry  VII.  ascended 
the  throne,  to  revive  the  lauclable  practice 
of  creating  ladies  knights  of  tiie  Order. 
This  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 


that  she  wished  to  restore  the  ancient  and 
pretty  custom.  Sir  James  Palmer,  acting 
on  behalf  of  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of 
the  Garter,  moved  the  King  that  ^*the 
wives  of  Knight-Companions  may  wear 
a  Garter  of  the  Order  about  their  arms, 
and  an  upper  robe  at  festal  times, 
according  to  ancient  usage."  Charles 
I.  was  pleased  with  the  notion,  which 
had  no  doubt  been  mentioned  to  him  by 
Queen  Henrietta  before  it  was  put  for- 
ward by  Palmer,  and  which  had  doubt- 
less then  received  his  sanction.  The 
King  formally  referred  the  matter  to 
his  Queen  to  give  her  opinion  upon,  and 
that  opinion  having  been  favourable,  it 
was  resolved  to  call  a  Chapter  of  the 
Order  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and 
carrying  the  motion. 

But  this  was  about  1637-8,  and,  before 
anything  could  be  done  in  the  matter, 
other  and  more  serious  affairs,  which 
culminated  in  the  Civil  War,  demanded 
the  earnest  attention  of  both  King  and 
Queen.  Hence  the  motion  was  never 
discussed  by  the  Chapter,  for  the  latter 
was  never  called  together  at  that  time. 
It  was  the  only  favourable  opportunity 
that  had  arisen  for  over  a  hundred  years 
for  renewing  the  custom,  and  unfortu- 
nately it  came  to  naught. 

Since  then  two  and  a  half  centuries 
have  elapsed  during  which  such  a  ques- 
tion as  creating  *'  Lady- Knights  of  the 
Garter "  has  hardly  ever  once  been 
mooted,  let  alone  brought  **  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics."  But  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  a  custom 
that  would  be  much  honoured  in  the 
observance  and  by  precedent  of  olden 
days.  And  if  King  Edward  VII.  were 
to  revive  it  in  our  times,  it  would  be 
a  glorious  tribute  to  what  women  are 
doing  to-day  in  the  world  and  for  the 
world's  good  ;  it  would  at  once  stamp 
his  reign  with  a  unique  record  ;  it 
would  give  the  greatest  gratilication  to 
a  large  number  of  his  loyal  subjects. 
It  would  mark  an  epoch  once  more  in 
the  history  of  knighthood. 

And   is  there    a    single    reason    that 
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anybody  can   validly   urge   against   the  have  once   more    our   "  Dames  of    Ihe 

practice?    Can    anybody    aay,    in    this  Fraternity    of    St.    George,"    olherwise 

year  of  grace,  why  we  should  not   in  "  Lady-Knights  of  the  Most  Noble  Order 

England  reverl   to  ancient  custom  and  of  the  Garter  "  ? 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a 
king,  who  had  everything  that  a 
king  can  want  except  a  son.  He  was 
strong,  handsome,  and  as  clever  as  a 
mortal  may  be  ;  his  kingdom  was  the 
richest  and  finest  in  the  world,  and  his 
wife  as  beautiful  as  the  day,  and  as  good 
as  gold.  The  first  child  that  was  born 
to  them  was  so  tall  and  big  and  perfect 
a  baby  that,  in  spite  of  his  grief  that  she 
was  not  a  boy,  the  king  was  proud  of 
her,  and  called  her  Gloriosa.  The  next 
year  another  girl  was  born,  and  though 
the  king  wished  greatly  that  she  had 
been  a  son,  still  she  was  so  beautiful 
and  robust  a  child,  that  he  could  not 
help  being  proud  of  her  too,  and  he 
called  her  Splen<lida.  In  the  third  year 
the  queen  had  another  child,  and  this 
too  was  a  ghl,  and  unlike  Gloriosa  and 
Splendida,  who  were  already  as  tall  and 
strong  as  children  of  twice  their  age, 
this  last  little  baby  was  very  small  and 
fragile,  but  so  exquisitely  lovely,  and 
with  such  a  pretty  pink  and  white 
colour  in  her  tiny  face,  that  slie  was 
christened  Rosalys. 

Now  in  his  grief  at  this  third  dis- 
appointment the  king  determined  to 
consult  the  wisest  man  in  his  kingdom, 
whose  name  was  Lasagesse,  and  who 
lived  in  a  lonely  tower  in  the  middle 
of  a  wood,  with  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
books  and  instruments  about  him.  So 
the  king  went  alone  in  the  middle  of 
the  night    to  see  him,  for  he  did    not 


want  any  of 
his  people 
to  know 
that  he  had 
need  to 
seek  coun- 
sel of  any  one,  and  he  asked  him  when 
he  should  have  a  son, 

"  You  have  three  lovely  daughters  ; 
are  not  these  enough  for  you  ?"  asked 
the  wise  man. 

"  No,"  replied  the  king ;  "  they  are  all 
very  well,  but  I  need  a  son  to  reign 
after  me,  and  to  fight  my  battles  and 
rule  my  people  when  I  am  old.  These 
things  cannot  be  done  by  girls." 

"You  have  everything  in  the  world 
but  one,"  said  Lasagesse,  "and  know, 
oh,  king,  that  this  one  thing,  a  son,  you 
will  never  have,  for  God  will  not  give 
to  any  human  being  all  his  desires." 

Then,  because  the  king  knew  that 
Lasagesse  was  the  wisest  of  all  men, 
and  could  not  tell  a  lie,  he  was  very 
unhappy.  "Woe  is  me!"  he  cried; 
"what  will  become  of  my  poor  king- 
dom ? " 

"  A  king  will  be  found  for  it  worthy  to 
succeed  you,  but  he  will  come  by  a  way 
that  you  do  not  expect,"  said  Lasagesse, 
and  with  this  prophecy  the  king  was 
obliged  to  be  content.  However,  as  he 
w.ts  never  to  have  a  son,  he  determined 
to  bring  Tip  his  three  daughters  as  if 
they  were  boys.  They  had  tutors  when 
they  grew   older    to   teach   them  such 
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things  as  only  men  learnt  in  those  days, 
and  they  were  made  to  ride,  handle  a 
sword,  tilt  at  the  ring,  and  wear  light 
armour  over  their  short  smocks,  till  they 
should  grow  as  strong  and  brave  and 
wise  as  princes  ought  to  be.  Now 
Gloriosa  and  Splendida  loved  these 
boyish  sports  and  studies,  and  grew  up 
tall  and  straight  as  young  pines,  but  in 
trying  to  become  like  men  they  lost 
something  of  their  women's  hearts,  and 
were  proud  and  hard  in  their  manners, 
and  seltish  in  their 
ways,  and  held  little 
Rosalys  in  great  con- 
tempt because  she 
was  so  shght  and 
maidenly,  and  as 
timid  as  they  were 
brave.  She  had  to 
learn  all  that  they 
did,  but  she  hated  it 
in  her  heart,  and  was 
happiest  spinning  in 
her  mother's  bower, 
or  working  at  her 
embroidery  frame, 
or  cooking  in  her 
silver  pots  and  pans 
savoury  food  which 
she  gave  to  the  poor 
people  at  the  castle 
gates.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that, 
though  the  people 
were  very  proud  of 
the  two  "knight- 
princesses,"  as  they  called  Gloriosa  and 
Splendida,  yet  in  their  hearts  they  loved 
Kosalys  best.  But  the  king  and  queen 
were  ashamed  of  her  because  she  was 
only  hke  other  girls,  and  at  last  they 
gave  up  trying  to  make  a  prince  of  her, 
and  let  her  go  her  own  way. 

When  Gloriosa's  eighteenth  birthday 
came  round  the  king  assembled  all  his 
court,  and  with  the  queen  seated  in  state 
beside  him,  he  sent  for  Gloriosa,  who 
appeared  before  him  in  golden  armour 
with  her  long  hair  falling  over  it  from 
under  her  winged  helmet  hke  a  black 
mantle. 


Then  the  king  looked  proudly  at  her 
and  said,  "  My  daughter,  if  you  had  been 
born  a  prince,  you  would  now  have  set 
out  on  your  travels  in  search  of  a  prin- 
cess for  your  wife,  and  1  have  therefore 
determined  (hat  as  you  have  been  reared 
like  a  prince,  you  shall,  like  a  prince, 
ride  out  into  the  world  and  seek  your 
mate,  who  must  be  worthy  in  every  way 
to  be  your  husband,  and  to  succeed  to 
my  throne  and  kingdom  when  1  am 
dead." 


Then  the  king  sent  for  the  finest  horse 
in  his  stables,  a  magniiicent  black 
charger.  His  bit  was  of  gold,  and  his 
bridle  and  his  saddle  were  of  the  iinest 
black  leather  studded  with  emeralds. 
The  queen  gave  her  daughter  a  spear 
and  shield  of  wrought  gold  also  set 
about  with  emeralds,  and  when  she  had 
taken  farewell  of  every  one  she  set  out 
alone  upon  her  travels.  She  had  not 
gone  very  far  over  the  border  of  the 
king's  country,  when  she  came  upon  a 
great  forest,  and  as  she  rode  into  it  she 
heard  sounds  of  fear  and  weeping. 
These   came  from  a  little   ragged   girl, 
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who  held  in  her  hand  a  small  piece  of 
bread  of  a  curious  colour,  at  which  a 
great  dog  was  jumping.  The  child 
screamed  for  help,  and  seemed  in  the 
utmost  terror.  This  roused  Gloriosa's 
scorn,  for  she  had,  as  we  know,  a  great 
contempt  for  weakness  of  any  kind,  and 
instead  of  driving  away  the  dog  and 
comforting  the  poor  child,  she  hit  her 
sharply  over  the  shoulders,  and  told  her 
not  to  be  such  a  puling  ninny.  The 
little  girl  stopped  crying,  and  as  Gloriosa 
rode  away,  she  waved  the  piece  of  bread 
three  times  round  her  he;\d,  sing- 
ing— 


>t  the  tr 


;  kiJig'i 


But  Gloriosa  took  no  heed  of  her, 
but  rode  on  till  she   came  to  a 
place  where  three  roads  parted, 
and  taking  the  nearest,  she  cami; 
at  last  to  a  great  city  which  shonu- 
like  gold  in  the   sunlight.     The 
people  were    dazzled    with    her 
beauty,  and  ied  her  before  their 
king,  who  was  the  tallest, 
broadest,  and  haudsocnest 
man    Gloriosii    had    ever 
seer. 

"  What  ,-u-c  VOL!  ?  ■'    he 


cried  to  her, "  knight 
or  maiden  ? " 

"  1  am  both,"  re- 
plied Gloriosa 
proudly,  "  and  I 
seek  a  king  for  my 
husband." 

"Then,  by  the 
sun  above  us,  I  will 
be  he,  if  you  will 
have  me,  fair 
knight,"  laughed 
the  king. 

"  Nay,  first  you 
must  tilt  with  me 
in  the  ring,  and  if 
you  are  stronger 
than  1,  you  shall 
wed  me,  and  I  will 
lead  you  back  to 
my  father's  king- 
dom, and  you  shall 
be  king  over  it  at  his  death." 
So  the  king  called  his  knights  and 
ladies  and  people  into  the  lield  of 
tourney,  and  there  he  fought  with 
Princess  Gloriosa  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
down, and  at  the  last  prevailed  over  her 
and  conquered  her. 

Then  she  led  him  home  in  great 
triumph  to  her  father,  whose  heart 
leapt  for  joy  at  such  a  fine-looking  son- 
in-law.  But  he  soon  found  that  his  new 
son  was  as  foolish  and  empty-headed  as 
_he  was  handsome,  and  poor  into  the 
bargain,  and  he  s;iw  that  he  would 
never  be  l~il  to  succeed  hiin. 

The  year  ivciit  ronnd,  and  Splendida's 
eighteenth  birthday  came  with  it,  and 
she  too  set  out  on  her  travels  in  search 
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Ritic  you  fur  and  ride  \ 


<u  wide, 
kinj^'s  bride. 


But  Sjilendida  took  no  liced  of  lier,  iiiid  rode  till  slie  came 
to  where  the  three  lu.ids  [wrled,  and  took  the  furthest  from 
her,  and  rode  on  till  she  came  at  niyht  to  a  yreat  city  that 
flowed  like  silver  in  the  mooiili}>ht.  Here  she  entered,  and 
so  fair  was  she  to  look  at  that  the  people  brought  her  to  their 
king,  who  was  more  handsome  even  than  the  husband  of 
Gloriosa,  and  nearly  as  rich  as  the  king,  her  father. 
"  What  arc  von  ?  "  cried  he,  '"  knight  or  maiden  ?  " 
"Both  am  I,"  answered  Spiendida  pioiidly,  "and  1  am 
come   to  seek  a   kinj;  fur  my  husband." 

"And  that  kiny  am   I,   fair  bravery,"  cried  the  king,  "if  so 
be  that  you  will  wed  with  me." 

"I   will  wed  with  yon,'   answered  Spiendida,  "if  you  will 
ride  a  race  with  me  and  win." 

So  the  king  called  his  court  and 
people  about  him  into  his  racing- 
]Mai.c,  and  there,  in  the  moonlight, 
he  rode  against  Ihe  princess,  and  his 
horse  being  Heeter  of  foot  and  belter 
handled  than  the  chestnut  which  she 
rode,    he  prevailed   against    her   and 


father 


heart  ;  but 


The  r 


of  a  hus- 
band. Her 
father  gave      ,  -^ 

her  the  f  (  -, 
second-  ' ,  /O. 
best  horse 
in  his 
stables,  a 
ficrj'  chest- 
nut, with 
trappings 

of  crimson  and  silver  set 
about  with  rubies,  ami 
her  mother  gave  her  a 
spear  and  shield  of  siUL-r 
studded  with  the  sjuul- 
glowing  jewels.  Spli;ii- 
dida's    armour    was     of  ^  _  . 

silver,  and  her  thick,  red- 
brown  hair  streamed  over  ■  __ 
it   like   the  setting  sun-  / 
rays  on  a  river.     She  rode  out  by  the  way  her  , 
sister    had  gone,  and  when  she  came  to   the  — - — <1^ 
great  forest  she  heard  sounds  of  sobbing  and 
fear,  and   saw  a  little  girl  trying  lo  beat  off  a 
great    dog,    who    was  jumping    at    a    strange- 
coloured  piece  of  bread  which  the  child  held 
in  her  hand.     She  cried  out  to   Spiendida  to 
help  her,  but  she  only  laughed  contempt nousiy 
and  struck  the  little  creature  over  the  hands, 
bidding  her  not   to   be   a  coward.    The  child 
looked  after  her  as  she  rode  away,  and  waving 
the  piece  of  bread  over  her  head  three  times, 
she  sang — 


Tlien  they  were  nianied,  and  she 
took  him    home   in    triumph    to   her 


e.  And  when  the  king 
idsonie  and  rich  his  new 
as  he  was  glad  in  his 
:m  he  found  that,  though 
;  handsomer  and  richer  than 
liaiid  of  Glorios;i,  he  was  not  a 

came  the  eighteenth 
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fiieat  black  dog  \v!io  tried  to  steal  her  strange- 

kdveniBres       coloured  piece  of  bread.     She  called  piteously  to 

'*'        the  princess   for  help,  and  though    Rosal>-s  was 

almost    as  much  afraid  of  the  dog  as  the  child  herself, 

she  was  so  sorry  for  her  ihat  she  dismounted  from  her 

horse,  and  with  her  wheel  held  before  her  like  a  shield, 

she  beat  off  the  dog  with  her  ivory  and  opal  distaff  so  that 

he  Hed  howling  into  the  forest.     The  child  held  out  lier 

piece  of  bread  to  the  princess  and  said,  "Take this  piece 

of  bread  and  hide  it  in  your  bosom,  and  when  you  come 

to  where  three  roads  divide,  take  the  middle  one  and  go 

on  tilt  YOU  find  a  large  loaf  of  bread  lying  in  your  path. 

Whatever  the  loaf  tells  you  to  do,  do  it."    The  Hllle  girl 

then  waved   the  piece  of  bread  three  times  round  her 

head,  and    the    princess  saw    that    she   was   no   common 

■L  child,   but    a    fairy  who 

"t  slowly   disappeared  into 

the  forest  singing — 


birthday  «f 
Uosalys, 
and  more 
in  sport 
than  in 
earnest  the 
king  sent 
for  her  and 
told     her 

thai  she  too  

must    go  "^^    - 

forth    on 

her  travels,  and  lind  a  linsb.md. 
Poor  Rosalys  did  not  wish  to  j-o  :u 
all,  but  she  dared  not  dispute  the  old 
king's  will,  so  she  clad  herself  in  a 
wonderful  riding  suit  of  soft  changing- 
coloured  silk,  and  from  the  litlle  cap 
upon  her  head  her  golden  hair  hung 
down  almost  to  her  feet,  and  dazzled 
the  eyt-^  thai  looked  at  her. 

The  king  gave  her  a  slender,  white  Arabian 
horse  ("for,"  said  he,  "she  is  tit  to  ride  on 
nothing  weightier"),  whose  housings  were  of 
white  satin,  set  with  opals,  and  the  queen  gave 
her  a  distaff  and  spinning-wheel  of  ivory,  also 
wrought  with  opals.  "  Yon  are  a  mere  girl," 
she  cried  disdainfully,  "and  shall  go  out  with 
a  girl's  tools."  Then  Princess  Rosidvs  wept 
and  rode  away  to  the  Ivirders  of  her  father's 
kingdom,  till  she  too  came  to  the  great  forest 
and  the  little  girl  who  cried  with  (car  at  the 


GtiUk  of  heart,  fare  on  your 
Tlie  true  king  shall  b«  yours 

Then  the  princess  took 
courage,  and  rode  as  the 
fairy  had  told  her  till  she 
came  to  a  large  loaf  lying 
on  the  ground.  Taking 
her  piece  of  bread  from 
her  bosom,  she  saw  that 
it  was  the  same  colour 
as  the  loaf,  and  waving 
it  three  times  round  her 
head,  as  she  had  seen 
the  fairy  do,  she  said, 
"  Oh,  loaf,  tell  me  what 
I  must  do,  and  1  will  do 

it." 
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Then  a  voice  came  from  the  loaf,  so  beautiful  that 
it  was  like  the  falling  of  waters,  nnd  it  said,  "  Dis- 
mount from  your  horse,  oh,  princess,  and  look  on 
your  right  hand,   and  on  your   left,  and   you  will 
see  a  bed  of  nettles,  and  from  these  you  must  spin 
a  rope,  and  with  it  make  a  netted  bag,  and  put  me 
ill  it  and  cany  me  where  I  shall  tell  jou."    So  Ihe 
Princess    Kosalys  got  off  her  Aiab,   who  stond  like 
a  lamb  beside  her,  and  rubbed  his  nose  against  her 
white  shoulder  while  she  gathered  many  nettles  and 
spun  them  into  a  long  rope.     The  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks,  for  the  pain  of  the  nettles  was  very  great, 
and  her  lovely  little  hands  were 
their  size  with  the  sting.   At  last, 
however,  the  rope  was  finished. 
and  of  this  she   netted  a  bag, 
and  put  the  loaf  into  it,  and  sc-t 
out  again  upon  her  jonrnej'.    But 
the   loaf  was   so    heavy   that    it 
weighed     down     her     sk-ndcr 
shoulders,  yet  it  would  not  allow 
her  to  stop,  but  bade  her  ride 
and  ride,  till  at  last,  when  she 
was  half  dead  with  fatigue,  they 
came  to  an   immense  oven,  in 
which  a  huge  hre  was  burning. 
By  the  oven  was  a  large  knife, 
and  the  loaf  told  the  princess  to 
dismount  and  take  it  out 
of  the  bag,  and  cut  it  in 
slices  till  it  was  finished, 
and  hold  the  slices  over 
the  oven  on  the  knift  till 
all    were    toasted.     The 


terribly, 

she  cut 
of  the 
loaf  kept  on  tell- 
ing her  that  so 
only  could  she 
help  it  and  her- 
self, and  as  she 
was  a  trusting  little  creature,  she 
believed  what  it  told  her,  and  cut 
till  there  was  nothing  left  of  it  but 
slices.  But  now  came  the  hardest 
task  of  all,  for  to  toast  all  the  slices 
she  had  to  stand  over  the  burning 
oven  till  her  delicate  face  and 
hands  were  scorched  with  the  flame. 
But  the  voice  of  the  loaf  grew  stronger 
and  stronger  as  more  and  more  shoes 
were  toasted,  till  as  the  princess  was 
toasting  the  last  one,  her  eyes  were 
blinded  with  the  heat  and  she  could  see 
nothing.  Suddenly,  instead  of  tlu  heat 
of  the  furnace,  she  felt  a  deiicions  cool 
wind  blowing  over  her  scorched  body, 
and  the  sound  of  the  most  heavenly  voice 
she  had  tver  heard  in  her  ears.  Two 
strong  arms  were  round  her.  and  some 
one  was  kissing  first  her  hands  and  then 
her  face  and  eyes,  and,  lo  and  behold ! 
tlicy  were  healed   and   opened,  and  as 
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beautiful  as  ever,  and  beside  her  stood  , 
the  most  splendid  man  she  had  ever 
seen  in  her  Ufe,  The  oven  was  gone, 
and  in  its  place  were  the  gates  of  a 
wonderful  city,  that  shone  like  a  great 
opal  in  the  soft  evening  light. 

"  My  beloved,"  said  the  man,  "  I  was 
the  poor  loaf  whom  your  toil  and  sufifcr- 
ing  have  released  from  a  wicked  enchant- 
ment, and  all  my  hfe  will  be  too  short 
a  time  in  which  to  love  and  serve  you." 

Then  Rosalys  looked  at  him,  and 
with  all  her  gentle  heart  she  loved  him, 
and  after  he  had  shown  her  to  his  people, 
they  were  married  with  great  rejoicings 
and  rode  away  hand  in  hand  to  her 
father's  kingdom. 

When  the  king  and  queen  saw  that 
their  despised  daughter  had  won  the 
handsomest  and  richest  king  of  all,  they 
were  greatly  surprised,  and  the  more  so 
when  they  found  that  he  was  almost  as 
wise  as  Lasagesse,  and  most  noble  of 
heart.  But  Gloriosa  and  Splendida 
envied  Rosalys  her  good  fortune,  and 
seeing  this,  she  begged  her  father  to 
divide  his  kingdom  between  them, "  for," 
said  she,  "  my  brothers-in-law  have  wit 


enough  to  rule  over  the  half  of  your 
lands,  and  as  for  me,  1  wilt  go  with  my 
husband  to  his  own  country  and  hve  at 
peace." 

So  every  one  was  satisfied,  and  the 
old  king  and  queen  embraced  their 
daughter,  and  asked  her  to  forgive  them 
for  their  hardness  towards  her.  This 
she  readily  did,  and  after  great  feasting 
and  rejoicing  she  went  away  in  state 
with  her  dear  husband,  and  lived  truly 
and  happily  with  him  all  her  life,  beloved 
by  his  people,  and  most  of  all  by  him- 
self. 

But  the  husbands  of  Gloriosa  and 
Splendida  quarrelled  about  their  shares 
of  the  old  king's  possessions,  and  waged 
a  war  against  each  other,  in  which  both 
were  killed.  So  when  the  old  king  was 
dead,  his  people  sent  for  Rosalys  and 
her  husband  to  rule  over  them,  and  they 
ruled  with  benevolence  and  justice  all 
their  days. 

So  was  the  prophecy  of  Lasagesse 
fulfilled. 

And  the  moral  of  it  is  that  it  is  even 
better  to  be  a  sweet  and  gentle  woman 
than  a  knight-princess. 
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"  In  almost  every  Indian  state  or  province,  in 
niost  Indian  towns  and  many  Indian  villages, 
there  still  survives  art,  there  slill  exist  artilicers 
who  can  satisfy  the  artistic,  as  well  as  the  utili- 
tarian tastes  of  their  countrj'men,  and  u-ho  are 
competent  to  keep  alive  this  precious  inheritance 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  past." — Lord 
CuRZOS  at  the  opening  of  the  Deliii  Arts  Exhi- 
bition, Dec.  30,  1902. 


"The  Indians  don't  make  good  or  useful 
furniture.  It  is  cumbrous,  uncomfortable,  and 
badly  constructed.  If  Lord  Curzon  wishes  to 
build  up  a  furniture  trade  in  India,  he  should 
introduce  the  best  English  examples,  and  have 
them  reproduced  there."  —  S[r  J.  Blundell 
Maple  to  Dnily  Mail  representative,  Dec.  31, 
1902. 


TO  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  Indian  art-work  tliese  con- 
flicting statements,  made  by  weil-known 
men,  must  be  bewildering,  and  to  cori'oct 
the  impression  which  niiyht  be  caiisfd 
by  Sir  Blundell  Maple's  remarks,  some 
account  of  Iiidiaii  arls  and  crafts  should 
prove  of  interest  to  those  who  eillier 
have  not  seen  any  jjood  specimens  of 
Indian  work,  or  who  have  come  into 
contact  with  goods  which  though  sup- 
posed to  come  from  India  have  been 
manufactured  within  l!ic  British  Isles. 

Lord  Cur/on,  in  his  speech  at  ihc 
opening  of  the  Arls  Exhibition- — an 
exhibition  which  gathered  together  the 
choicest  examples  of  Indian  art,  not 
onlysfiecimcns  of  modern  work  selected 
from  the  workshops  of  artizans  in  all 
parts  of  India,  but  old  art-ware,  much  of 
it  of  great  antiquity,  lent  by  the  Indian 
chiefs  and  the  Indian  museums,  witli  - 
many  exquisite  specimens  from  the 
magniiicent  collection  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum — said  his  object 
had  been  to  encourage  and  revive  good 
work,  to  see  a  movement  spring  up 
among  the  Indian  chiefs  and  nobility, 
for  the  expurgation,  or  at  any  rate  the 
purification,  of  modem  tastes  ;  for  a 
reversion  to  the  old-fashioned  but  ex- 
quisite styles  and  patterns  of  their  own 
country,  rather  than  they  should  fill 
their  palaces  with  flaming  Brussels 
carpets,  Tottenham  Court  Road  furni- 
ture, German  tissues,  &c. 
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His   Excellency,  in   his   zeal  for  the 

welfare  of  the  vast  empire  he  rules, 
evidently  did  not  anticipate  that  these 
remarks  would  create  quite  so  much 
indignation  among  representatives  of 
the  furnitin-e  trade  in  London.  But 
even  if  his  reference  to  Tottenham 
Court    Road  was  entirely  unwarmnted, 
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although  exceptions  may  be  found  to 
the  contraiy.  It  would  be  foohsh  to 
condemn  the  whole  art-work  of  the 
country  because  some  work  has  been 
found  faulty,  or  the  modern  art  furniture 
which  Tottenham  Court  Road  is  so 
proud  of  because 
in  parts  of  the 
East  End  cheap 
and  nasty  articles 
of  furniture  are 
turned  out,  which 
have  all  the  ait 
and  polish  of  the 
best  styles,  but 
are  badly  con- 
structed. 

It  needs  only 
a  visit  to  the 
Indian  section  u( 
the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum 
in  Exhibition 
Road    to    prove 


to 


the 


lost 


sceptical  that  the 
Indians  are  cap- 
able of  good 
work.  In  that 
unrivalled  collec- 
tion are  examples 
of  every  style  of 
art  and  crafts- 
manship, from  a 
minute  ivory 
carving  to  the 
carved  gateways 
of  Indian  palace^i, 
from  printed 
cottons  to  elabo- 
rately    designed 

and  exquisitely  ^^  |^^.|.,^^  ^^  ^^'^  n™kma 
coloured  carpets,  ii:ihgdur  ^t  the  M.idij^ 

from    simple  Fy [""•'!"■>"" f"" 

hammered  metal 

to  the  delicate  gold  and  silver  liligree 
work,  together  with  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  embroidery  worked  with  [lerfect 
taste,  many  decorated  with  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  examples  of  native 
jewellery  of  a  quaint  and  beautiful 
style,  and    hundreds  of  other  pieces  of 


art-work    which    are  too  i 
mention. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a 
general  idea  of  Indian  art  and  crafts- 
manship, but  no  study  is  so  full  of 
interest  as  that  of  the  traditions  and 
quite  prehistoric 
civilisation  of 
Hindustan  and 
its  people.  One 
of  the  objections 
sometimes  made 
to  Indian  art- 
work of  the 
present  time  is 
that  modern 
work  differs  very 
httle  from  that 
of  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  This 
is  to  a  great 
extent  correct, 
for  craftsmen 
have  been  in  the 
habit  of  copying 
examples  which 
have  been 
handed  down  to 
them  from  the 
remotest  ages, 
while  original 
designs,  based 
on  tlic  antique 
styles,  h.ave  not 
been  cultivated. 
At  the  present 
time,  however, 
this  is  being 
altered,  for 
scattered  over 
India  are 
,»„«.«>.,■  »,».„.>,,,  splendidly. 
iio  Tuuiiianitni  oi  is.,t  equipped 

■  r,i  {■i^l.i  iihum^irj  schools    of    art, 

presided  over  by 
gentlemen  who  have  made  a  life  study 
of  the  historic  art  of  the  country,  and 
are  turning  out  every  year  mined  art 
designers,  perfectly  conversant  with 
the  liistoric  traditions  of  their  art,  and 
equipped  with  the  technical  training 
so  necessary  for  a  'designer. 
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It  is  difficult  to  tix  to  a  definite 
period  the  commencement  of  tlie  present 
civilisation  in  India.  It  is  certain  that 
there  has  been  practically  no  change  for 
the  last  two  thousand  years  in  their  art, 
hterature,  or  civilisation,  and  from  the 
far-off  ages  the  various  crafts  which  are 
worked  in  nearly  e\ery  village  have 
been  carried  on.  and  their  traditions 
handed  down, 
from  generation 
to  generation. 

The  method  of 
work  and  trad- 
ing is  of  great 
interest.  In  each 
town  and  village 
there  is  probably 
the  master  crafts- 
man, the  gold- 
smith, the  carver, 
the  cunning 
worker  incopi^r 
and  brass,  and 
the  clotli  weaver, 
all  old  and  tried 
artisans,  who 
have  by  hard 
work  raised 
themselves  into 
the  position  they 
hold;  these 
employ  work- 
men, providing 
them  w  i  t  h 
material  and 
tools,  paying 
them  n  t  the 
ordinary  rate  of 
wages,  which 
varies  in  the  case 
of  the  lowest 
workman   who 

gets  5  niiK'cs  a  month,  which  in  our 
currency  is  about  5s.  8d.,  to  the  chief 
craftsman,  who  is  entrusted  wiih  Ihe 
most  delicate  work,  and  may  receive 
as  much  as  40  rupees,  about  £2  12s., 
which  to  the  noor  classes  represents 
great  wealth. 

The   workmen    themselves  are    pos- 
sessed   of    great  patience.      Often  the 


manufacture  of  large  articles  in  which 
there  is  very  minute  work,  occupies 
from  one  to  two  years,  but  this  is  being 
gradually  altered  wilh  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  British  rule;  the  master  crafts- 
man instead  of  following  the  example 
of  his  ancestors,  and  having  a  piece  of 
work  entrusted  to  one  man  to  com- 
mence and  finish,  divides  it  np  t)et\veen 
several  to  save 
time,  which 
naturally  tends 
to  make  the 
artizan  specialise 
in  branches  of 
his  work.  Boys 
often  and  twelve 
are  apprenticed 
in  most  cases  to 
llicir  father,  who 
in  the  course  of 
several  years, 
gradually  trains 
them  in  the 
detinite  tradi- 
tions of  their 
craft. 

Tlie    Indian 
artizan    never 
forgets    the 
purpose      the 
article    he    is 
engaged  on  is 
destined    to 
f  LI  I  f  i  1  ;  h  e 
avoids  useless 
and    wasteful 
ornamen  talion, 
and    rarely  goes 
wrong     in      ar- 
rangement   of 
■  Paiii«!.-t  BUvmaarj.  form    or    Selec- 

tion of  colour, 
and  although  he  cares  not  for  what 
we  term  excellence  of  quality,  yet 
for  delicacy  of  texture,  fastness,  and 
purity  of  the  products  of  his  loom,  for 
exquisite  forms  of  ivory  caniings,  for 
intricate  carved  and  pierced  furniture 
and  superb  specimens  of  metal  working, 
he  is  unequalled,  and  able  to  raise  his 
native  work  far  above  the  commonplace 
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articles  and  fabrics  produced  in  the 
West.  It  is  not  suggested  that  he  can 
produce  work  similar  to  the  output  of 
our  own  art  workshops,  where  the  work 
is  the  result  of  the  eftbrts  of  trained  art 
designers,  but  for  natives  of  a  country 
which  has  for  centuries  seen  no  change 
in  the  civilisation  of  its  people,  their 
work  possesses  for  us  a  strange  charm. 


silk  stufifs,  which  were  then  quite  unsur- 
passed ;  this  rendered  trade  with  India 
a  very  profitable  affair,  so  much  so  as  to 
quickly  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  great 
East  India  Company  in  the  year  1600. 

A  description  of  the  various  crafts 
practised  in  India  would  occupy  much 
more  space  than  that  at  my  disposal,  but 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  general  idea 


The  oldest  form  of  industry  In  India 
is  probably  embroidery,  for  although  the 
other  crafts  were  worked  as  well,  this 
seems  to  have  advanced  to  the  forefront, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  love  of  Kastcrn 
people  for  brillianl  colours  and  patterns. 
It  was  about  the  year  1583  that  English 
traders  first  reached  India,  and  were 
struck  with  the  great  beauty  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  the  purity  of  the  cotton  and 


of  the  principal  characteristics  of  each 
form  of  work.  In  that  most  important 
item  of  any  nation's  art,  Indian  archi- 
tecture is  of  a  style  emineiitly  suited  lo 
llic  climatic  inlluences  of  the  country, 
and  like  most  of  the  architectural  styles 
is  traced  back  lo  the  religious  worship 
of  the  people.  Previous  to  about  200 
ye.irs  B.C.  there  were  no  stone  buildings 
in   India ;   all  were  of  wood,  but  after 
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that  time  stone  gradually  began  to  be 
used,  and  buildings  erected  in  wliicli 
sculpture,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
advanced  arts,  played  an  important  part, 
forming  a  graven  history  of  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  Hindoos. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  has  bei'ii 
carried  on  (or  geiieralioiis,  and  the  word 
"calico"  owes  its  origin  to  ihe  town  of 
Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast,  whence 
cotton  was  first  imported  into  linjjlanci. 
Cotton  prints  havt-  Img  been  in  great 
favour,  and  although  for  cheapness  the 
work  of  the  Indian  looms  cannot  coin- 
pare  with  that  of  Manchester,  it  can  hold 
its  own  with  regard  to  te.tture  and  purity 
of  colour.  The  printing,  by  means  of 
Mocks,  is  done  by  hand,  giving  it  an 
artistic  effect  which  it  is  impossible  to 
get  with  machinery.  The  Indian  silks, 
noted  for  their  beautifully  hue  texture 
and  the  delicate  colours  in  which  they 
are  made,  arc  of  two  kinds  —  pure, 
and  mixed  with  cotton — the  latter  kind 
being  greatly  used  by  a  rehgious  sect, 
in  which  the  use  of  pure  silk  for  clothing 
is  prohibited.  The  climax  of  the  hand- 
loom  weaving  is  seen  in  the  beautiful 
embroideries,  in  which  brilliant  colours 


are  worked  with  the  greatest  taste.  In 
the  shops  of  the  Indian  merchants  in 
London  may  be  seen  large  squares  of 
silk  in  [he  form  of  tablecloths  and 
draperies,  embroidered  by  hand  wilh 
choice  designs ;  woollen  materi.tls,  having 
borders  executed  with  admirable  skill, 
and  in  which  mother-of-pearl,  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones  are  worked  to 
form  an  harmonious  effect  ;  pieces  of 
silk  and  velvet  gorgeously  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver  to  form  canopies 
and  hangings  for  ceremoni;d  effects ; 
smaller  pieces  of  work  which  are  used 
for  cushions  and  table  centres,  sewn 
with  gold  and  silver  wire  in  conjunction 
with  delicate  shades  of  silk  ;  these  on 
light  silk  and  satin  material  have  a 
shimmering  effect  which  in  many  cases 
is  quite  d^.Aing. 

Carpets  and  rugs  h.ave  been  long  .a 
staple  indnstrv',  and  are  in  regular 
demand  in  England,  but  in  this  bnnicli 
of  industry  can  be  traced  some  of  the 
greatest  defects  in  modern  Indian  work, 
for  tlesigns  are  sent  out  from  Europe  to 
be  manufactured  in  India,  and  the  result 
has  been  to  warp  the  good  opinion  that 
has  prevailed  regarding  Indian  designs. 
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In  no  case  is  the  effect  of  introducing 
Western  ideas  into  the  Eastern  style 
more  apparent  than  in  the  case  of 
Cashmere  shawls,  which,  once  having  a 
iiforld- renowned  perfection,  have  now 
fallen  to  a  second-rate  position,  through 
the  vandalism  of  a  Parisian  firm,  who 
thought  that  French  colours  and  designs 
would  be  more  suitable  to  the  Parisian 
taste.  The  consequence  has  been  the 
decadence  of  a  beautiful  material,  and 
yet  with  these  striking  examples  to  face, 
it  is  still  suggested  by  first-class  firms  in 


ton  Museum  there  is  a  set  of  chessmen, 
discovered  fifty  years  ago,  during  some 
excavations  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Brahimabad  in  Sind,  which  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  early  in  the 
eighth  century.  These  chessmen  are  not 
ornamented,  being  plainly  turned  in  ivory 
and  ebony.  Many  superb  sets  of  chess- 
men have  been  made,  with  elephants' 
figures  and  kings  sitting  on  thrones, 
beautifully  carved,  the  minutest  parts 
finished  with  great  delicacy.  Groups  of 
figures  ranging  from  a  half-inch  to  several 


England  that  good  modern  designs 
should  be  introduced  into  Indian  work- 
manship. If  this  were  taken  seriously, 
the  inevitable  resnlt  would  be  that  Indian 
art,  so  quaint  and  beautiful  in  itself, 
would  die  out. 

To  the  lover  of  ornaments,  the  collec- 
tor of  curios,  the  connoisseurs  of  art 
objects  and,  not  least,  players  of  che^s, 
ivory  carving  has  a  great  attraction.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  India,  and  one  in 
which  Western  styles  have  not  had  any 
effect,  the  modern  work  continuing  as 
pure  as  the  antique,  in  the  South  Kensiug- 


inchfs  in  height,  representing  gods, 
Hindu  mythology,  animals,  &c.,  are 
articles  of  ordinary  manufacture,  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  little  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  this  dehghtful  craft 
outside  the  demands  of  the  native  and 
Angio-Indian  population.  One  or  two 
Slaharajahs  keep  an  ivory  car\-er  among 
their  retainers  and  provide  him  with 
work.  In  this  way  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  the  art  are 
produced. 

The  arl  of  wood-carving  in  India  may 
be  studied  in    the  splendid  specimens 
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exhibited  at  South  Kensington.  Tlie 
slyle  is  distinctly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  West.  The  finest  work  is  executed 
on  sandal-wocKl,  but  a  coiisidLTablc 
amount  of  blackwood  is  used  by  the 
carvers  of  Bombay  for  large  pieces  of 
furniture ;  it  is  capable  of  much  artistic 
treatment,  and  in  the  museum  are  some 
specimensofcan'ed  and  pierced  furniture 
in  the  form  of  settees,  which  are  simply 
manellous  when  tlie  nature  of  the 
material  is  considered.  It  would  seem 
impossible  for  such  larj^e  work  to  be 
pierced  without  rendering  the  object 
too  fragile  for  ordinary  use.  Verj' 
favourite  forms  of  this  kind  of  work 
are  screens,  t;ibles,  tlower-pots,  and 
vase-stands,  which  cannot  be  described 
as  cumbrous  or  badly  constructed, 

India  certainly  has  no  need  for  modern 
lypes  of  furniture,  copied  from  English 
examples  for  the  furnishing  of  Indian 
palaces,  when   they  have   such  superb 


work  of  their  own — work,  too,  that 
has  stood  the  test  of  ages.  What  object 
would  be  gained  by  manufacturing  the 
plain  and  in  many  cases  ugly  pieces  of 
modern  furniture  to  the  disuse  of  such 
styles  as  can  be  seen  any  day  in  our 
own  museums.  No ;  Lord  Curzon  is 
quite  right  when  he  exhorts  Che  Indian 
chiefs  and  aristocracy,  and  we  may  add 
the  English  people  as  well,  to  patronise 
the  exquisite  styles  and  patteinsof  India 
and  studiously  avoid  any  attempt  lo 
introduce  Western  ideas  into  the  P^ast, 
and  thus  irretrievably  ruin  ihe  national 
art  of  a  great  nation. 

To  attempl  to  describe  even  a  tithe  of 
the  various  forms  of  the  metahvorking 
crafts  would  be  too  great  an  undertaking. 
The  fame  of  Benares  and  Cashmere 
brass  and  copper  ware  is  world- re- 
nowned, and  Indian  art  is  better  known 
by  examples  of  this  craft  than  of  any 
Other.     It  would  take  several  pages  ot 
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this  magazine  even  to  enumerate  the 
many  excellent  specimens  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  the  degree  of 
skill  shown  by  the  craftsman  in  the 
pieces  of  repousse  work  exhibited 
there  is  very  great.  The  importance 
of  the  work  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  standard  of  prosperity  in 
an  Indian  household  is  indicated  by  the 
material  and  number  of  vessels  it  con- 
tains ;  the  poorer  class  commencing 
with  earthenware,  which,  as  their  wealth 
increases,  is  replaced  by  brass  and 
copper  ware,  the  wealthiest  investing 
in  gold  and  silver.  This  custom  has 
made  the  industry  an  important  one,  for 
the  native  Indian,  instead  of  banking  his 
money  as  we  do,  lays  it  out  in  solid  gold 
and  silver,  which  is  often  made  up  in 
the  form  of  bangles.  Colonel  Rivett- 
Carnac,  CLE.,  F.S.A.,  tells  an  interest- 
ing tale  of  Indian  life  and  business  tran- 
sactions :  ''A  villager  had  made  a 
successful  deal  with  some  surplus  cattle 
and  had  been  paid  in  rupees — a  goodly 
cloth  full — and  we  followed  him  in  his 
deahngs.  His  idea  evidently  was  that  to 
convey  home  the  bundle  of  coins  would 
be  inconvenient  and  possibly  risky,  so  he 
took  them  to  a  goldsmith  in  a  neigh- 
bouring street,  who  besides  being  a 
craftsman  was  also  a  dealer  in  metal. 
The  contracting  parties  haggled  for  a 
time  about  the  price  and  quality  of  the 
gold  ;  but  at  last  the  preliminaries  of  the 
deal  were  settled  and  the  rupees  were 
taken  from  the  cloth,  carefully  examined, 
counted,  and  weighed  en  bloc  by  the 
goldsmith,  to  ensure  no  excessive 
deficiency  in  weight  ;  then  the  pile  was 
placed  on  neutral  ground  between  the 
parties.  The  gold  to  be  received  was 
then  carefully  examined  by  the  villager 
with  the  touchstone.  The  weights  to  be 
used  were  tested  by  the  help  of  a  new 
rupee,  and  then  the  gold  weighed  out 
by  the  goldsmith,  and,  with  the 
purchaser's  consent,  placed  in  a  cruci- 
ble on  the  charcoal  hre  alongside. 
During  each  process  the  villager 
watched  the  gold  as  a  cat  would  a 
mouse,  to  ensure   no   alloy  was   intro- 


duced and  no  tricks  played.  The  soft 
pure  metal  when  sufficiently  heated  was 
roughly  shaped  into  a  narrow  bar,  like 
a  rounded  stick  of  sealing  wax,  and 
again  weighed  to  prove  there  had  been 
no  trickery  in  the  process ;  the  purchaser 
still  keeping  a  strict  watch  and  satisfied 
that  all  was  correct,  he  raised  his  arm, 
and  the  bar,  which  had  been  bent  into  a 
circlet,  was  securely  fixed  above  the 
wrist,  and  the  wealth  was  secure  against 
anything  short  of  a  personal  assault  and 
violent  robbery.  The  bangle  was  with- 
out ornament,  and  had  been  invested 
in  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  ornamentation 
coming  later  when  there  was  more  n 
hand  than  could  be  carried  on  the 
wrist." 

The  highest  branches  of  metalworking 
are  seen  in  the  objects  used  in  high  cere- 
monies and  in  the  table  services  employed 
by  the  aristocracy,  these  representing 
the  best  craftsmanship,  the  commoner 
small  vases  sold  in  the  exhibitions  and 
bazaars  being  in  most  cases  roughly 
made  and  hurriedly  finished,  owing  to 
the  demand  for  cheap  articles,  for  the 
globe  trotter  to  take  home  as  specimens 
of  Indian  work  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  this  demand  has  been 
pandered  to  to  the  great  extent  that  it  has, 
the  result  being  that  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  quality  of  the  designs  has  deterio- 
rated, for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  designing  is  done  by  the  worker 
himself  as  he  completes  his  work. 
There  are,  however,  plenty  of  clever 
artizans  who  arc  capable  of  executing 
the  delicate  filigree  work  which  is  so 
greatly  admired  and  calls  for  such  skill  ; 
but  owing  to  the  amount  of  time  it 
occupies,  is  too  expensive  a  luxury 
for  the  ordinary  collector,  and  unless 
some  steps  are  taken  to  revive  the  work, 
it  will  drop  out  of  existence. 

The  line  effects  which  are  seen  in 
enamelled  work  prove  that  this  is 
another  of  the  many  artistic  crafts  in 
which  the  Indian  excels,  and  this  work 
is  carried  on  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
India,  the  chosen  colours  blending 
beautifully  with  the  copper  and  brass. 
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By  YSTRIDD 


"  E  schaste  bielo  tak  vozmojino  ! 
Tak  blisko  .  .  ." — Poucshkine 
(Eugene  Oom'gitine). 

CHAPTER  VI 

DMITRI  and  Sokolovski  talked 
together  late  into  the  night.  It 
was  a  repetition  of  the  scene  with  AHce, 
more  open  and  more  desperate.  Dmitri 
would  not  promise  to  give  her  up.  All 
that  Sokolovski  could,  at  first,  win  from 
him  was  a  promise  of  a  year's  silence 
towards  her  and  service  for  the  cause. 

**  But,  if  I  get  through  the  year  without 
being  arrested  or  killed  off  in  some  con- 
venient way,  I  will  return  to  her,"  he 
protested  with  a  decision  as  strong  as 
Sokolovski's. 

"And  do  you  think,"  demanded  the 
other  sternly,  ''that  you  will  do  good 
service  with  your  head  full  of  your 
mistress  ? " 

''  See  how  you  misunderstand  every- 
thing," said  Dmitri,  with  a  sort  of  weary 
anger.     '^  She  is  not  my  mistress." 

*'  No  ?  I  should  have  thought  she  was. 
I  am  glad  I  was  wrong." 

Dmitri  paused  in  his  pacing  up  and 
down  the  lofty  room. 

''  Victor,"  he  said  slowly,  '*  enough  has 
been  said.  Don't  speak  of  her  any  more. 
I  have  decided.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  argument." 

*'Good,"  admitted  Sokolovski.  *' But 
have  you  thought  of  one  thing  ?  How 
can  you  marry  her — a  foreigner  ?  " 

''That  senseless  rule  is  unworthy  a 
civihsed  progressive  society  !  "  burst  out 
Dmitri. 

"  But  it  holds  good." 

"Then,  if  it  can't  be  waived,  I  shall 
leave  the  Society  when  the  struggle  is 
over." 


**  And  happiness  was  so  possible, 
So  near !  .  .  ." 


Then  the  duel  of  two  strong  wills 
recommenced.  Sokolovski  sa'w  before 
him  a  small,  luminous,  great-eyed  face 
whose  soft  lips  formed  themselves  into 
the  word  ''  lache "  as  he  used  all  his 
arguments  against  her.  Was  it  not 
cowardly  to  make  of  her  lonehness,  her 
youth,  and  her  charm  weapons  with 
which  to  wound  her  in  her  lover's 
esteem  ?  "  I  have  struggled  and  suffered, 
too."  She  had  said  the  words  so  simply. 
It  needed  all  the  strength  of  his  will  to 
force  him  to  speak  as  he  felt  he  must. 

He  touched  a  sensitive  chord  at  last. 
Was  it  possible  that  living  for  several 
years  in  Russia — young,  free,  pretty, 
and  passionate — Alice  had  never  loved 
before  ? 

"  If  so,"  declared  Dmitri,  "  why  should 
I  blame  her  ?  God  knows,  her  life  must 
have  been  hard  enough.  She  loves  me, 
I  know." 

But  the  shaft  rankled.  Sokolovski 
followed  it  up  by  another. 

"  Why  give  yourself  and  her  the  tor- 
ment of  an  almost  vain  hope  ?  It  is 
better  for  both  of  you  to  part  definitely. 
You  know  quite  well  that  there  are  ten 
chances  to  one  against  our  being  alive 
this  time  next  year.  And  if  you  are  alive 
and  free,  you  know  it  will  not  be  easy  for 
you  to  leave  the  society."  t 

The  soft  tones  were  weighty  with 
hidden  menace. 

"  I  know,'^  groaned  Dmitri  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart — ■"  I  know.  I  tell 
you,  Victor,  if  it  were  not  for  what  is 
coming,  I  would  leave  all  and  marry  her 
at  once.  You  could  do  as  you  Uke — 
shoot  me,  as  you  so  obligingly  told  me 
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yesterday.  What  should  I  care  ?  But 
now — now  it  would  be  cowardly  to 
desert ! " 

*'  Not  only  now,"  said  Sokolovski 
sternly,  and  repeated  the  words  that 
had  haunted  Dmitri  a  few  nights  ago. 

^^  No  iiiaiij  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plonghj  and  looking  back^  is  /it  for  the 
kingdom  of  God^ 

•'  What  do  I  care  for  the  kingdom  ?  " 
cried  the  young  man  passionately.  *'  It 
is  her  I  want — her — her  !  Victor,  leave 
me  to  myself,  or  I  shall  go  mad  1 " 

But  Victor  would  not  leave  him  till 
he  had  seen  him  write  a  note  to  Alice. 

''  There  !  "  muttered  "Dmitri,  throwing 
down  his  pen  and  dropping  his  head  on 
his  folded  arms.  ''  Take  it  and  post  it 
yourself,  if  you  will,  and  leave  me  alone  I 
But  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  only  accept  what 
I  have  written  as  final  if  she  does  so  I  I 
only  wish  we  were  going  to  riot  to-mor- 
row, and  that  a  Cossack  would  cut  me 
across  the  head  for  good  and  all ! '' 

Sokolovski  gave  one  glance  at  the 
bent,  dark  head,  picked  up  the  letter 
and  went  out  of  the  room. 

Alice  went  into  town  the  following 
day  to  give  a  lesson  to  Soynia  Sergayieva. 
Refusing  to  stay  for  the  night,  she  drove 
back  about  nine  o'clock.  No  one  was 
at  home.  Vera  and  her  mother  had 
gone  to  spend  the  evening  at  a  neigh- 
bouring Datcha,  and  the  General  was  at 
Terasspol  for  the  manoeuvres. 

'*  There  is  a  letter  for  you,  barishna,'' 
said  the  orderly  as  she  mounted  the 
veranda  steps  just  as  the  rain  that  had 
been  threatening  all  day  began  to  fall. 
**  I  put  it  in  your  room." 

She  broke  the  seal,  smiling  to  herself. 
What  words  of  encouragement  would 
she  find  ?  How  short  it  was — and  in 
Russian  !  Why  had  he  not  written  in 
English  or  French  ?  It  is  so  difiicult 
to  read  Russian  handwriting  ! 

*'  I  cannot  explain  my  conduct  to  you. 
Our  relations  must  cease.  Believe  me, 
it  does  not  depend  upon  myself.  Forgive 
me.     Farewell. 

•'  Dmitri  Skuratov." 


She  spelled  out  the  scrawled  words 
half  aloud,  then  sprang  up  with  a 
smothered  cr}',  crushing  the  letter  in 
her  hand.  He  wrote  that  ?  Never  !  It 
was  Victor  Petrovich !  And  he  imagined 
that  she  would  accept  it ! 

She  tore  down  a  Hght  dust-cloak  from 
its  nail,  wrapped  it  around  her,  and  ran 
out  into  the  garden.  The  sharp  shower 
was  over  already,  but  the  ground  was 
slippery,  and  great  drops  splashed  down 
from  the  trees  on  to  her  uncovered  head, 
glittering  for  a  second  in  the  tendrils  of 
her  hair.  Her  small,  thin  shoes  were 
wet  through  in  a  moment,  but  she  hurried 
on,  unheeding,  through, the  dim,  moonlit 
mist.  The  clouds  swept  across  the  sky, 
and  she  stumbled  in  the  darkness  against 
the  trees  in  Dmitri's  park.  The  red  lamp 
swung  in  the  veranda ;  she  made  straight 
for  it,  mounted  the  steps,  and  stood  before 
her  lover  and  Sokolovski. 

They  were  sitting  at  the  paper-strewn 
table,  and  both  rose  to  their  feet  as  she 
appeared,  Sokolovski  flushing  to  his 
golden  curls,  Dmitri  holding  himself 
tensely,  his  hand  clenched  over  the 
corner  of  the  table. 

For  a  moment  the  three  stood  silent, 
then  Alice  approached  Sokolovski. 

"  Victor  Petrovich,  take  back  your 
letter  ! " 

She  held  it  out  to  him  ;  he  let  it  flutter 
to  the  ground. 

*'  You  arc  mistaken,  mademoiselle.  I 
did  not  write  to  you." 

''  Dmitri,  I  know  you  could  not  write 
it!  It  is  a  mistake,  isn't  it?  Or  he 
dictated  it?" 

She  laid  her  hands  on  Dmitri's  arm  ; 
the  cloak  half  slipped  from  her  shoulders. 
She  shivered  slightly  and  drew  closer  to 
him.     ''  Dmitri  !  " 

He  stood  motionless  with  eyes  bent 
on  tlic  ground.  '^  Dmitri  ! "  she 
repeated. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Sokolovski,  ad- 
vancing, "  allow  me  to  see  you  home 
before  the  rain  begins  again." 

Dmitri  looked  up.  His  dark,  troubled 
eyes  met,  challenged  and  conquered  the 
other's  candid  gaze. 
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"Victor  —  leave  us  !  "  His  voice 
vibrated  strangely. 

Sokolovski  hesitated.  Dmitn  threw 
his  arm  round  Alice,  drew  lier  to  the 
door,  passed  within  and  turned  the 
key. 

He  led  her  into  the  same  room  where 
he  had  carried  her  two  months  ago,  and 
closing  the  door  leant  against  it,  regard- 
ing her  in  silence.  He  could  not  draw 
one  word  from  the  riot  of  his  fceUngs. 

She  sat  down  on  the  divan,  pressing; 
her  hands  lo  lier  side.  He  approached, 
dropped  on  his  knees   beside  her  and 
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"  You  love  me — you  love  me,"  she  said 
tremulously.  "  But  why  did  you  write 
that  letter  ?  It  hurl  nie  so  !  It  was  too 
cruel !     So  cold  and  hard  I  " 

"  Why  should  1  decorate  our  parting 
with  soft  phrases?  I  suffered  so  too, 
dear  !  I  could  not  be  gentle.  Parting  ? 
You  are  right,  .\lice,  it  is  too  cruel ! " 

"Yes."  she  said  slowly,  "and  it  is 
senseless  and  useless  as  well.  In  what 
should  I  hinder  you  ?  I  might  even  be 
able  to  help  you," 

"  Oil."  he  said  angrilv,  springing  up 
and   pacing   the    room  :  "  there    is  one 


laying  his  head  on  the  crimson  cushions, 
burst  into  tearless  sobs  which  shook  him 
from  head  to  foot.  His  recent  repeated 
conflicts  had  tried  him  too  severely.  He 
was  only  twenly-two,  and  he  loved  her 
with  all  the  passion  of  his  restless  though 
dreamy  nature. 

Instantly  Alice  was  bending  over  him, 
caressing  his  dark  hair.  "  Dmitri  ! 
Dmitri  !  " 

Her  voice  was  so  infinitely  tender  that 
it  soothed  him  directly.  He  sat  up  and 
leaning  his  head  against  her  knee,  drew 
the  caressing  bands  to  his  lips. 


clause — one  senseless  clause  I  I  thought 
it  could  never  touch  me.  We  pledge 
ourselves  not  to  marry  foreigners." 

"How  unjust — how  narrow!"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  It  sounds  narrow — worse — idiotic  ! 
But  after  all  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  The 
Society  was  founded  some  liftv  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  it  has  lost  many  of  its 
members  through  the  love  of  women. 
If  it  is  a  Russian — passe  eiicorc'—m  many 
cases  she  is  more  devoted  than  her 
lover,  the  two  passions  blend.  But 
what  can  foreign  women  understand  o£ 
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our  wrongs  and  our  aims — our  outraged 
love  for  our  mother  Russia — our  scorn  of 
our  individual  life  as  apart  from  the 
Cause  ?  I  cannot  name  one  other  of 
my  comrades  who  would  hesitate  to 
yield  life  and  hberty  if  need  were  so.  I 
only  am  the  coward  !  " 

The  note  of  self-disdain  in  his  voice 
revealed  much  to  Alice. 

He  went  on  :  "  And  to  those  who 
loved  them  the  strange  women  spoke  of 
the  freedom  of  their  own  lands.  '  You 
say  you  suffer  because  your  country  is 
enslaved.  How  can  you  free  her  ?  It 
is  a  question  of  long  years.  Leave  time 
to  liberate  her.  Let  us  live  in  my 
country.'  And  so  many  a  young  Russian 
was  lost  to  the  Cause  till  the  Society 
made  the  rule  which  stands  between  us 
to-day.  And  we,  for  the  most  part  young 
and  independent,  are  as  a  body  against 
love  and  marriage.  Such  ties  are  not 
for  us.  When  we  swear  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  liberation  of  our  country 
we  yield  all.  We  seek  to  kill  all  thought 
of  self.     And  love  demands  all  too  !  " 

He  paused  and  leant  against  the  tapes- 
tried wall. 

'^  But  you  knew  all  this — that  night  ?  " 

The  words,  spoken  slowly,  forced 
themselves  through  the  crowd  of  her 
conflicting  thoughts. 

**  Yes,  I  know.  But  as  I  told  you,  I 
forgot  everything  but  you.  Even  when 
I  remembered,  it  seemed  so  far  away — 
so  insignilicant  !  Oh,  it  is  shameful — but 
it  is  true  !  Only  you  were  real  to  n\^  ! 
And  then — he  came." 

*'  Why  did  he  come  just  now  ? " 
protested  AHce.  ''Why,  after  leaving 
you  in  peace  so  long  ? " 

He  sat  down  again  at  her  feet  and 
taking  her  hands  in  his  looked  up  in  her 

face. 

''You  shall  understand  all.  What  is 
the  good  of  a  half  confidence?  No  right 
to  tell  you?  But  you  are  a  part  of  me  ! 
I  was  imprisoned  and  then  expelled  from 
Moscow  without  the  right  to  enter  into 
any  other  University  or  Institute  in 
Russia,  because  the  police  found  and 
arrested  in  my  rooms  a  Socialistic  orator 


whom  they  had  been  tracking  for  months. 
•I  went  abroad.  Knowing  that  I  should 
be  spied  upon  by  the  agents  of  the 
Secret  Police  I  followed  the  orders  the 
Society  had  managed  to  convey  to  me — 
gave  absolutely  no  cause  for  suspicion 
and  did  not  seek  the  society  of  my 
compatriots.  Since  my  return,  now  four 
months  ago,  I  have  lived  on  my  Padolian 
estate,  and  afterwards  here,  without 
giving  any  more  cause  for  suspicion  than 
when  I  was  abroad.  My  quietude  has 
been  such  to  make  the  PoHce  believe 
that  I  am  for  ever  cured  of  Socialistic 
tendencies.  The  Society  ventures  now 
to  send  Sokolovski  here.  During  his 
stay — which  must  last  at  least  a  few  days 
in  order  not  to  arouse  suspicion — we 
must  lead  outwardly  the  life  I  have  been 
leading  lately.  We  ride,  play  tennis, 
look  after  the  vines.  In  reality  he  came 
to  entrust  me  with  a  mission.  In  the 
spring  there  will  be  a  great  uprising.  I 
must  go  abroad  to  our  exiles,  and  after- 
wards to  Petersburg — Moscow — Karkow 
— Odessa — all  the  University  towns  in 
Russia,  though  the  revolt  is  not  to  be 
only  a  students'  rebellion." 

*'  And  cannot  I  go  with  you  ?  If  I  do 
it  will  lull  suspicion.  Take  me  with  you, 
Dmitri !     Oh,  I  ihall  not  hinder  you." 

*'  Impossible  .  "  he  murmured,  looking 
away  from  her.  **  Do  you  think  they 
would  entrust  a  mission  to  a  member 
who  broke  one  of  the  rules  he  had 
accepted  ?  I  cannot  marry  you  unless  I 
leave  the  Society,  and  to  leave  now 
would  be  so  cowardly  !  It  is  a  question 
if  they  will  let  me — ahve,"  he  added  in 
a  lower  voice. 

*'  Do  people  always  marry  when  they 
love  ?  "  she  asked,  very  softly.  "  I  can 
go  with  you — follow  you — live  for  you — 
die  for  you,  if  you  will,  Dmitri." 

Her  pure  white  face  gleamed  through 
the  darkness  that  enveloped  them. 
Dmitri  passed  through  the  sharpest 
struggle  of  all. 

He  was  going  away,  perhaps  for 
ever  —  certainly  into  danger.  Worse 
than  death  might  be  awaiting  him — the 
slow  torture  of  iraprisonment — the  shame 
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of  stripes — the  weariness  of  exile — long, 
fettered  years  in  which  his  vivid  youth 
would  fret  itself  away.  A  sharp,  decisive 
blow  from  a  Cossack's  heavy  whip — a 
bullet  through  the  heart — a  plunge  into 
cold  waves — were  the  least  dreadful  of 
the  possibihties  of  the  near  future.  To 
go  forward  into  such  darkness  having 
barely  touched  the  cup  of  love  and  life  I 
Oh,  to  drain  it  to  the  dregs  in  one  wild 
hour  of  desperate  ecstasy  !  Then  come 
what  may,  even  the  gods  cannot  recall 
the  past !  No  future  torture  could 
annihilate  that  moment  which  would 
shine  triumphantly  in  the  face  of  sudden 
death  or  weary  exile,  consoling  him  with 
the  thought  that  in  one  crowded  hour 
he  had  lived  to  the  uttermost  ! 

His  lips  clung  to  the  small  soft  hand  ; 
he  leant  his  head  against  her  knee  and 
trembled. 

Then  from  the  depths  of  his  divided 
heart  his  better  self  sent  up  the  cry. 
*'  No  more  of  cowardly  compromise  ! 
Be  true,  at  least,  to  one — the  Cause  or 
her  !  ^' 

He  lifted  his  head  and  drawing  dov^n 
hers  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

*'  My  life  is  yours,"  he  said.  ^'  I  have 
no  more  right  to  desert  you  than  to 
abandon  the  Cause.  One  must  be 
sacrificed  and  it  shall  not  be  you. 
Victor  must  return  alone.  1  am  not 
made  for  the  heights  of  heroism.  He 
will  find  man}'  more  worthy.  As  for  me 
— my  life  is  here  with  yon.  No  useless 
life,  either.'' 

For  a  while  they  gave  themselves  up 
to  their  recovered  joy ;  then  she 
whispered  fearfully,  '*  And  will  they 
harm  you  ?  " 

Dmitri  laughed  softly  and  caressed 
her  hair.  ''  Dear,  we  are  not  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  if  they  do,  they  will 
not  touch  you,  and  we  shall  have  been 
happy." 

**  Harm  to  you  means  harm  to  me, 
Mitia." 

He  closed  the  troubled  eyes  with 
kisses  and  they  sat  silent  again.  The 
faint  moonlight  filtered  through  the 
wmdow  and  fell  across  their  faces. 


^*  How  pale  you  are  I  "  said  Alice. 

"And  you  ?  Poor  little  white  ghost  I 
Your  face  is  all  eyes.  Darling,  I  must 
take  you  home.     It  must  be  late." 

He  struck  a  match  and  lighting  a  wax- 
light  on  the  candelabra  fixed  into  the 
wall,  looked  at  his  watch. 

''  Past  ten." 

She  came  close  to  him  and  laying  a 
hand  on  each  of  his  shoulders,  looked 
into  his  face. 

*'  Dmitri,  tell  me  the  truth  !  What  can 
they  do  to  you  ?  " 

He  framed  the  lifted  face  in  his  hands. 
''  Why  trouble  yourself,  dear  ?  " 

"  Can  they  shoot  you  ?  " 

''  They  can,  certainly.  There  are  good 
shots  among  them.  We  must  take  the 
risk.     Isn't  it  worth  while  ?  " 

She  leant  against  his  shoulder.  "  And 
you !  You  will  never  regret  ?  Never 
reproach  me  in  your  heart  for  being  the 
cause  of  your  desertion  ?  There  is  a 
troubled  look  in  your  eyes,  Mitia,  and 
a  line  here,"  she  touched  his  forehead. 
"  '  Love  demands  all,'  you  said.  Not  all, 
dear,  oh — not  all !  Only  the  good  of  the 
-^ioved  one.  Dmitri,  if  you  go  from  me  it 
is  perhaps  to  death — perhaps  to  exile ; 
if  you  stay  it  means  death  perhaps,  and 
certainly,  soon — oh  so  soon,  dear — your 
dishonour  in  your  own  eyes  !  And  you 
will  feel  that  I  have  abased  you  !  Oh, 
yes,  you  will,  Dmitri  !  " 

He  murmured  protestations,  trying  to 
convince  himself — he  kissed  her  into 
silence.     She  drew  back. 

'* '  What  can  a  strange  woman  under- 
stand ? '  you  asked.  I  assure  you, 
Dmitri,  I  can  understand.  I  love  you 
and  I  saw  how  you  suffered,  drawn  by 
your  love  for  me  and  for  Russia.  If  you 
are  exiled  I  will  follow  you.  If  you  die — 
Dmitri,  Dmitri — oh — vou  will  not  die  !  " 

^*  I  will  live  for  you,"  he  said. 

^'  Yes,  you  will  come  back — I  feel  it. 
But  now — it  hurts  me — oh,  it  hurts  me, 
but  you  must  go,  Dmitri  !  If  they  let 
you  live  you  would  despise  yourself  and 
me.  Oh,  you  would  try  to  hide  it,  but 
I  should /dt7,  and  it  would  be  worse  than 
death." 
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Dmitri  caught  her  close  to  him,  kissed 
her  passionately,  and  put  her  from  him 
gently,  his  face  set  with  a  decision  that 
was  at  least  irrevocable,  his  eyes  soft 
with  admiration, 

■■  Alice,  you  shame  me  !  You  are 
right  !  Dear, 
if  you  only 
knew  what  I 
feel  at  this 
moment  ! 
There  are  no 
words  to  tell 
you.  But  I 
am  sure  that 
we  belong  t{> 
each  other 
and  that  we 
shall  not  live 
long  apart." 

He  raised 
her  hands  to 
his  lips.  "And 
if  I  die,  dear 
—if  I  die— oh, 
at  least,  I  have 
known  what 
love  is  ! " 

Ah,  better 
than  the  wild 
hour  he  had 
covete<i  was 
this  revelation 
of  love's  devo- 
tion. Better,  a 
thousandfold, 
than  the 
memory    of 


friend  was  almost  startled  by  the  intense 
pallor  of  his  face.  As  the  dark  eyes  met 
his  he  was  reassured  ;  their  expression 
was  so  calm,  not  of  apathy,  but  of 
victory, 
"  I  am  going  to  Moscow  to-morrow," 
he  said. 

"  Then  you 
have  not 
yielded  ?  You 
have  been 
strong  ?  " 

Dmitri 
smiled.  "Xo," 
lie  said  slowly, 
"I  was  utterly 
weak,  coward- 
Iv,  and  waver- 
ing. She  was 
strong.  She 
t 


coiirl.  And 
that  girl— that 
dfhant,  pas- 
sionate child, 
whoh.iddared 
him    to    lake 


into    die    darkness 


fulfitled  desire 
would  this 
moment,  flam- 
ing with  pure 
passion,  light  him 
beyond. 


Sokolovski,  pacing  the  veranda  alone, 
turned  at  the  sound  of  footsteps  and 
saw  Dmitri  ascending  the  pathway  alone. 
He  had  taken  Alice  home  by  the  lower 
fields.  He  was  bareheaded,  and  as  he 
came  into  the  circle  of  lamplight,  his 


f  oj   !^: 


from  her,  had 

.,  renounced 

him     of     her 

own  free  will 

because   she   loved    him  and  her   love 

had  made  her  understand  ! 

A  conception  of  what  love  can  be 
came  to  Victor  Sokolovski  in  that 
moment — he  had  a  ghmpse  of  the 
passion  of  Dmitri's  conflict.  He  laid 
tiis  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder. 

"  You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  loving 
such  a  woman,"  he  said. 


THE    END. 
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By  WALTER  DEXTER 


THERE  is  one  thing  that  London  does  not  lack — old  houses.  Old  houses 
are  of  two  kinds,  historic  and  unhistoric,  mostly  the  latter.  Old  houses 
are  pulled  down,  regardless  of  their  history,  when  they  have  served  their 
purpose,  and  too  often  London  is  made  the 
poorer  by  the  loss  of  a  house  with  a  history, 
a  house  that  can  ill  be  spared. 

Some  hundreds  of  years  ago  a  great  man 
was  born  in  a  little  Warwickshire  village.  He 
lived  there  and  he  died  there.  Thousands 
of  pilgrims  visit  his  birthplace  every  year,  for 
it  is  carefully  preser\'ed,  as  also  is  the  house 
in  which  his  wife  spent  her  maiden  days. 

But  things  are  managed  somewhat  differently 
in  London.  Old  houses,  birthplaces,  and 
residences  of  men  as 
famous  as  the  Bard 
of  Avon  in  their  own 
particular  sphere,  ate 
remoi-selessly  given 
over  into  the  hands 
of  the  "house- 
breaker"  aJid  in  ;t 
short  time  Londim 
knows  thcni  no  iiioil-.      _^,^^_^^^_^     ^^^^^^^^^ 

In   such    houses 

London  has  been  par- 

liculaily  rich  ;  in  such 

houses  London  is  still 

rich — richer  than  any 

other      city     in     the 

world.       But    who 

knows     the     famous 

houses    of    London  ? 

We   do   not  refer  to 

such      well  -  known 

houses  as  Aspley  House,  Marlborough  House, 

Devonshire  House  and  the  like,  but  to  the  less 

imposing  residences   of  such   great    men    as 

Dickens,  Dryden,  Faraday,  Franklin,  Johnson, 

N'elson,   Reynolds,   Sheridan,  Thackeray,  and 

others.     The   houses  in  which  such   men  as 

these    have    spent    years    of    their   lives   are 

almost  unknown  to  the  average  LondouM 

to  the  visitor  to  the  Metropolis.    Yet,  i 
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great  men.    Charles  Dickens,  for  ex- 
ample, occupied  several  houses  in  the 
Metropohs,     but      as     yet     not    one 
hears  the  Society's  Tablet.     True  it  is 
tliat  at  the  time  o{  writing  Ihere  is  a 
-emeiit  on  foot  to  put  a   tablet  on 
N'o.    45,    Doughty  Street,   where    the 
noveHst  lived  after  quitting  his  chambers 
in    Fuxnival's   Inn   upon   his  marriage, 
but  nothing  further  has  yet  been  done. 
One  of    the  oldest  of 
these  Historic  Houses 
is    to    be    found    in 
Ciurrard  Street,  Soho. 
At  Xo.  43  John  Drj'- 
Jlh.    the    poet,    and 
worthy    successor    of 
John     Milton,     spent 
many  years  of  his  life, 
■uul  hcie  ton  he  died 
II)    1700.      But   alas  I 


placing 


these  other  famoii' 
men  deserve  to  bt 
more  widel; 

The  thanks  of  Lon- 
don, nay  of  the  vvhok' 
English-speaking; 
world,  are  due  to  l!ic 
Society  of   Arts,  whc 
have    gone    to    con- 
siderable    trouble     1 
thirty-three  famous  London  li 
lets,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read  that 
"  here  lived  "  so  and  so,  what  he  wa^, 
when  he  w.is  Iwrn,  and  when  he  diL-d. 
In    spite  of  this,    however,    even    these 
houses  escape  the  notice  of  the  ordiuaiy 
passer-by,  and  many  of  them  are  even 
left  unmentioned  in  the  Guide  Books. 

In  the  space  at  our  disposal  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  produce 
photographs  of  all  the  houses  in 
London  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
tablet  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  We  must 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  selec- 
tion of  those  which  are  the  most 
famous. 

It  must  be  well  understood  at  the  out- 
set that  the  thirty-three  houses  bearing 
ihe  above-mentioned  tablet  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list  of  the  London  homes  of 
No.  234.    March,  1903. 


the  distinguished  house  must  needs  fall 
a  prey  to  the  "  improver."  About  a 
year  ago  the  London  County  Council 
demanded  certain  structural  alterations 
in  No.  43,  and  this  necessitated  the 
demolition  of  a  greater  part  of  the  build- 
ing. Our  photograph  may  be  regarded 
as  somewhat  unique  as  it  was  taken 
just  previous  to  Ihe  partial  demoli- 
tion. The  lower  portion  of  the  house  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  original  building, 
and  that  portion  is  the  most  interesting, 
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(or  in   the  front   room   of   the   ground 
6oor  the  Poet  used  to  work. 

Passing  through  Gerrard  Street  in  the 
direction  of  Wardour  Street,  we  find 
another  house  bearing  the  circular 
tablet  before  mentioned.  The  house  is 
now  a  part  of  a  foreign  hotel ;  but  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  great 
politician  and  famous  orator,  Edmund 
Burke,  lived  there.  _ 

Mention  ol  Burke 
calls  to  mind  the 
famous      J' 
Club,     of 
Burke  was : 
ber.      A  m  o  n  j;  s  t 
other      illustrious 
names 

members  of  this 
famous  club  are 
Oliver  Goldsmith, 
David    Garrick, 


Neither  Reynolds  nor  Garnet  lived 
far  off  from  Burke.  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith favoured  the  region  of  Fleet 
Street  rather  than  the  West.  At  one 
time  both  Johnson  and  Goldsmitli  hved 
in  the  Temple  ;  the  latter's  house  there, 
No,  2,  Brick  Court,  is  still  to  be  foupd, 
but  it  is  minus  any  notice  to  the  effect 
that   so   illustrious .  3  person  as  Oliver  \ 

Goldsmith     once 

resided  there.  ^ 
Xo,  17,  Cough 
Square.  Fleet 
Street,  is  the 
most  well-known 
house  connected 
with  the  life  of 
Johnson,        and 


!,Bl»ndtord  StTMl. PortoiHi  Bflm.., 

r — J -TBftd  hi!  fcppnntievahip  U 

book-bindm;  tnde. 


nnd  Sir  JoshuaReynolds.  These  worthies, 
and  of  course  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  would 
often  meet  of  an  evening  at  the  house  of 
James  Boswell  in  Old  Bond  Street,  or  ^i 
the  "Turk's  He.id  "  in  C.L-rr.ml  Strci:t. 
Sometimes  they  would  venture  farther 
afield  to  the  Mitre  Tavern  in  Fleet 
Street,  or  to  the  "Cheshire  Cheese," 
which  happily  is  still  in  existence. 


fortunately  it  is  still  with  us.  In  this 
house,  situated  in  what  is  now  the  very 
heart  of  the  publishing  world.  Dr.  John- 
son compiled  his  famous  dictionary. 
Here  too  he  wrote  (he  tragedy  "Irene," 
whiL-h  his  friend  David  Garrick  pro- 
duced in  1749.  From  Gough  Square 
Dr.  Johnson  removed  to  the  Middle 
Temple,  then  to   Johnson's  Court,  and 
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lastly  to  Bolt  Court  adjacent,  where  he     of  a  single  day  are   aware   that   Lord 
died  on  December  13,  1784.     The  house     Nelson   lived  at  No,  147,  at  the   house 


in  Bolt  Court  was  destroyed  by  fire  ii 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  lived  at 
47,  Leicester  Square.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Square 
another  celebrated  painter  lived. 
This  was  William  Hogarth.  He 
hved  in  the  great  house  now 
known  as  Archbishop  Tcnisoii's 
School. 

David  Garrick,  the  actor,  livfd 
off  the  Strand — at  one  timi:  in 
Southampton  Street,  and  then 
in  Adflphi  Terrace,  in  a  mas- 
sive stone  building  overlooking 
the  river.  His  house  in  Soulli- 
ampton  Street  is  unrecorded, 
but    that    at    No.    5,    Adelplii 


1819.     now  occupied  by  a  dealer  in  works  of 


.  ).  AUpU  Tana*,  wbm  fctii  Oinkk  li**d. 

Terrace,    l>ears    the    Society    of    Arts' 
tablet. 

Not  many  of  the  thousands  who  throng 
through  New  Bond  Street  in  the  course 


,11 1.  Tliere  is  a  tablet  abnve  the 
iLiitrc  window  of  the  first  floor, 
bul  the  inscription  on  it  is  faded 
and  unreadable  from  the  street 
below. 

There  is  a  special  interest 
attached  to  the  photograph  (page 
597)  of  the  house  in  King 
Siicel.  St.  James's,  in  which 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  afterwards 
Napoleon  111.,  hved,  when,  in 
1S47,  he  was  sworn  in  as  a 
special  constable  to  suppress  the 
Chartist  rioters.  There  is  a  dull, 
drearj'  house  at  the  farther  end 
of    Buckingham    Street,    Strand. 

lis,   loo,   once    sheltered    a    crowned 

:ad— Peter   the   Great— as    the   tablet 

1  the  wall  informs  us. 

Benjamin  Frankhn,  the  great  American 
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natural  philosopher 
and  diplomatist,  lived 
for  some  years  at  No. 
7,  Craven  Street, 
Strand,  during  which 
time  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  then 
American  colonies  to 
the  Mother  Country 
in  the  matter  which 
lost  (or  us  our  richest 


England's  great 
philosopher,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  lived  in  the 
plain  white  house  in 
St.  Martin's  Street, 
just  off  Trafalgar 
Square.  The  house 
is  now  called  Newton 
Hall,  and  is  a  place 
of  divine  worship. 

It  is  not  a  little 
strange  that  the  house 
in  which  Michael 
Faraday  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  lx)ok binder 
in  1811  should  be  still 
in  the  possession  of  a 
man  carrying  on  the 
same  trade.  \Vc  illus- 
trate the  house  in  a 
photograph  on  jiage 
594,  and  the  orij^inal 
may  still  be  seen  at 
2,  Blandford  Street,  a 
turning  out  of  Baker 
Street.  Froin  this  point 
it  is  not  very  far  lo 
Grosvenor  Square, 
where  we  lind  a  really 
historic  house.  It  was 
at  No.  44  that  in 
i8jo  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  President 
of  the  Council,  invited 
the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  to  dine  wiih 
him.  In  Cato  Street 
a  plot  had  been 
hatched  to  murder 
the     whole     of     the 


M,  Omt  ttuHn  Btiwt,  wlun  Sheridu 
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Cabinet  at  this  dinntr. 
Fortunately  tlie    plwl 
was    discoverec!. 
vealed    to     Li 
Harrowby     h\ 
milkman,    and     \\h.i\ 
would    have    befn    a 
most  dastardly  onlra^L- 
was    thus   preventtd, 

Just  off  Grosv 
Square,    at    \o.     25, 
Brook    Street,    lived 
England's  greatest 
composer  and  first  director  of  liic  Royal 
Academy  of   Music,   George   Frederick 
Handel. 

We  all  know  the  great  house  in 
Downing  Street  where  the  Prime  Mniister 
lives.  Other  houses  representative  of 
statesmen  and  marked  with  the  tablet 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  are  lt>  be  seen  at 
37,  Conduit  Street,  where  George  Canning 
lived,  and  at  5,  Arlington  Street,  the  house 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Before  leaving  the  Western  district 
and  the  region  of  Regent  Street  we  must 
not  fail  to  visit  Savile  Row,  where  at 
No.  14,  in  a  house  with  miniature 
Cleopatra's  needles  for  gate-posts,  lived 
the  author  of  "  The  School  for  Scandal." 
It  was  not  here,  however,  that  Sheridan 
wrote  the  famous  play.  It  was  written 
at  No.  56,  Great  Queen  Street,  not 
many  yards  from  Drurj'  Lane  Theatre, 


of     whii-h     he    was     for     some     time 
manager. 

At  \o.  13.  Great  Coram  Street,  Willia 
Makepeace  Thackeray  lived.     Although 
undistinguished  by  a  tablet  and  not  so 
well  known  as  his  West  End  residences, 
yet  it  deserves  mention,  for  he  was  living 
here  when  he  made  the  offer  to  Dickens 
Pickwick  Papers,"  for, 
■  seem  now.  Thackeray 
sought    fame    as    an 
artist  before  he  won 
it   as  an  author.     lu 
a  back  room  of   this 
house   he   is  said  to 
have  written  "Vanity 
Fair."       Some,    how- 
ever,   say,    that    this 
work      was     written 
in     his     Kensington 
house.   No.    I 


No.  16),  Young  Street,  whither  he  re- 
moved from  Great  Coram  Street.  No. 
36,  Onslow  Square,  was  his  next  resi- 
dence, and  in  1861  he  built  No.  2, 
Palace  Green,  where,  two  years  later, 
he  laid  aside  his  pen  for  ever. 

At  54,  HunterStreet,  Brunswick  Square, 
John  Ruskin  was  born  on  February  8, 
1819,  and  here  lived  until  he  was  four 
years  of  age — old  enough  to  remember 
the  house  and  its  surroundings,  as  he  has 
had  occasion  to  tell  us  in  his  "  Preterita." 


BALLADE  OF  THE   LADIES  PAINTED 


ROMNEY 


Was  Perdit^  nnmed  of 

her  part  too  well, 
Whom  a  Kiii^'s  son 

courted,  then  cast 

away  ? 
'Twas    a    royal    lovt-r 

who    owned    the 

spell 
Of  the  Romp ;  while 

the  nation'^  hero 

l»y. 

In  a  dream  as  blithe 

as  a  morn  in  May, 

At  the  (eet  of  Lady 

Hamilton, 

Forgetful  of   all  save 

one  winsome  fay : 

And   whither   have 

last    year's    roses 

gone  ? 


By  ELLIS  HUGHESDON 

(George  Homney,  6,  1734,1/.  1S02) 

TELL  me,  I  prithee,  can  no 
man  tell 
Where    now   are  these  ladies 
blithe  and  gay, 
Who,     when     Romney     painted 
ihem,  bore  the  bell 
For    beauty,    and    still    from 
their  portraits  away 
'J'he   world  with   a   beauty   that 
grows  not  grey 
With    the   years,    nor   withers 
to  pale  and  wan  ? 
But   by  what   strange  shore   do 
their  steps  now  stray  ; 
And  whither  have  last  year's 
roses  gone  ? 
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But   where  now   are   Roniney's 
sitters,  I  pray  ? 
And  whither  have  hisl  year's 
roses  gone  ? 


0  Ladies  whom  Kcmiiey  painted, 
say: 
Is  the  fame  still  sweet  that  of 
old  ye  won  ? 
Are  ye  touched  at  all  by  men's 
praise  to-day  ? 
And  whither  have  last  year's 
roses  gone  ? 


How  those  forms 
ape  life  !  how 
those  bosoms 
swell  ! 
How  ttiose  eyes 
area-sparkle  as 
stars  at  play  ! 

AiKl  what  strange, 
sweet  tales 
would  they 
chronicle. 
Could  those  mute 
lipsspeakofold 
triumphs,  but 
they 

Only  smile  from  the 
canvas,  as 
though  decay 
Ne'er  blighted 
beauty,  or  time 
moved  on. 
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THE  PREHISTORIC  MONUMENTS   OF   THE 
BALEARIC  ISLANDS 

By  FRANKLYN  G.  SMITH 


MIXORCA  is  known  to  EnKlishLin.-ii 
diielly  by  reason  of  its  cliciiin;rc<l 
historj-of  conquest  and  leconqiiL-st  duriiifj 
the  cinli  toon  til  century.  Few,  even  of 
those  who  have  made  the  aCi|iiaiiitinicc 
of  the  magniliceiit  natural  harbour  of 
Port  Mahon,  are  aware  that  the  little 
island  offers  one  of  the  richest  lields  in 
Europe  for  archiL-oloj^ical  research.  By 
this  statement  no  slight  is  offered  to 
classic  Greece,  whose  monuments  belong 
to  a  totally  different  catejiorj-. 

How  little  we  know  of  those  long  ages 
before  the  Christian  era,  when  Western 
Emope  was  inhabited  by  races  whose 
records  are  conlined  to  lake-dwellings 
and  stone  cromlechs,  lo  kitchen-middens 


and  roiit^lily  fashioned  implements  !  The 
convenient  habit  of  ascribing  to  "the 
Druids"  everything  relating  to  the  mys- 
terious past  is  not  confined  to  Kngland. 
In  wandering  among  the  niegalithic 
nioimments  of  the  Balearic  Islands  the 
writer  has  again  and  again  been  assured 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  "  heathen 
altars  "  on  which  the  ancient  Druids  were 
accustomed  to  offer  human  sacrilices. 
Some  iinaginative  rustics  have  even 
attempted  to  describe  the  ceremony, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  gruesome 
details  ;  but,  alas  for  preconceived 
notions !  the  old  tiieory  of  temples  and 
aila;s  and  bloody  riles  must,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  retreat  in  confusion  before 
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the  searchlight  of  exact  science.  This 
result,  as  far  as  the  Balearic  Islands  are 
concerned,  is  largely  due  lo  the  careful 
and  conscientious  labour  of  M.  Emile 
Cartailhac,  of  the  French  "  Mission 
Scientitique  du  Ministere  de  I'lnstruction 
Pubhque, "  whose  plans  and  descriptions 
have  been  laid  under  contribution  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. 

Minorca  may  be  described  as  a  stony 
island.  In  not  a  few  streets  of  the 
capital,  Port  Mahon,  your  feet   slip  on 


said  walls,  blocked  with  a  single  pile  of 
stones,  and  necessitating  the  patient  task 
of  demolition  and  reconstruction  each 
time  Ihey  are  opened  and  closed  ;  and, 
to  render  the  harmony  complete,  scores 
of  monoliths,  bihths,  remains  of  prehis- 
toric stone-dwellings,  and  huge  towers 
of  undressed  and  uncemented  masonry 
appear  in  every  direction. 

This  superabundance  of  stone  is  not 
an  unmixed  evil,  for  it  has  undoubtedly 
reduced  to  a  minimum  the  temptation  to 


the  rounded  monticules  of  the  chff  on 
which  the  town  is  built ;  in  the  fields 
the  native  rock  protrudes  in  patches 
above  the  surface,  whilst  the  soil  is 
littered  with  loose  fragments,  giving  one 
the  impression  of  a  battlefield  on  which 
armies  of  primitive  giants  have  pelted 
each  other  with  primitive  missiles ;  the 
hedges(?)  are  walls  of  loose  stones  labori- 
ously collected  from  the  fields  to  allow 
room  for  the  crops,  and  piled  up  in  heaps 
as  the  most  convenient  way  of  disposing 
of  them ;  the  gates  (?)  are  apertures  in  the 


levy  tribute  for  building  materiids  upon 
priceless  relics  of  former  ages.  In  tills 
respect  Minorca  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  her  otherwise  highly  favoured  neigh- 
bour, Majorca,  where  the  ruins,  at  one 
time  probably  more  numerous,  are  gradu- 
ally disappearing.  In  spile,  however,  of 
tlie  devastations  of  time  and  of  the 
vandalism  of  landed  proprietors,  there 
are  still  to  be  found  on  the  two  islands 
the  remains  of  no  less  than  six  hundred 
lalayots,  besides  the  other  constructions 
we  have  mentioned. 
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But  wliat  art  Lihiyols  '  The  accom- 
panying illustrations  will  give  a  better 
idea  of  their  general  appearance  than 
;iny  mere  verbal  description.  If  the 
reader  is  acquainted  with  the  f.imous 
niiriighes  of  Sardinia,  iie-  uill  at  once 
recognise  a  slight  similarity  in  form, 
but  with  this  the  resemblance  ce;iscs. 
The  existence  of  like  monuments  else- 
where would  go  far  towards  solving  the 
mystery  of  their  origin  and  use,  but  there 
is  e\'en,'  reason  to  believe  that  these  are 
unique,  and  that  to  the  end  of  time 
Minorca  and  Majorca  will  enjoy  the 
honour  of  an  unrivalled  chiim. 

A  Uiiayot  is  a  truncated  cone  formed 
of  superposed  blocks  of  uuwronght 
stone,  with  nn  attempt  at  exact  adjust- 
ment, and  an  entire  absence  of  morlar 
or  cement,  the  interspaces  being  lUled  in 
with  smaller  stones.  The  inferior  layers, 
in  most  cases,  are  formed  of  gigantic 
blocks,  in  order  to  give  solidity  to  the 
structure.  The  upper  part  is  invariably 
in  a  more  or  less  ruinous  condition, 
affording    no   evidence    as   to   whether 


the  building  terminated  in  a  level  ptat 
form  or  in  a  dome.  The  term  is  an 
augmeuiative.  in  the  locid  dialect,  of  the 
Spanish  atalaya,  or  watch-tower,  but  the 
christenuig  is  oi  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  cumot  be  relied  upon.  Juhn 
Armstnmg,  Esq,  a  British  officer  and 
the  lirst  to  publish  any  notice  o(  the 
antiquities  of  Minorca  {"  Historv-  of  the 
Island  of  Minorca,"  Loudon.  1772), 
appears  to  have  accepted  unthout  ques- 
tioning the  popular  interpretation,  and 
unhesitatingly  states  :  "They  were  used 
by  the  old  inhabitants  as  Speciilit  or 
walch-raounts,  to  discover  the  approaches 
of  an  enemy  at  a  distance,  and  by  proper 
signals  to  warn  the  natives  of  their  im- 
pending danger;  by  which  means  they 
had  leisure  to  consider  whether  they 
were  strong  enough  to  encounter  the 
invader  in  llie  field,  or  to  provide  for 
their  safety  by  retiring  with  their  families 
into  the  Cnptw,  or  caves,  cut  everj-wliere 
in  the  solid  rock,  in  great  numbers,  all 
over  the  island." 

A  reasonable  number  of  such  towers 
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on  eminences  near  the  coast,  and  only 
within  signalling  distance  of  each  other, 
would  lend  plausibility  to  such  a  view  ; 
but  "facts  are  stubborn  things,"  and  in 
this  case  refuse  to  reconcile  themselves 
to  the  current  explanation.  Would 
watch-towers,  ostensibly  to  guard  against 
surprise  visits  of  invaders  from  over  the 
seas,  be  erected  at  some  distance  inland  ? 
Would  they  be  found  in  valleys  as  well 
as  on  the  higher  levels?  And  would 
their  builders  undertake,  quite  unneces- 
sarily, the  immense  labour  of  constructing 
them,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  pairs,  and 
even  in  groups  of  half  a  dozen  ?  This 
latter  circumstance  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  refute  the  watch-tower  theory.  To 
remove  and  place  such  weighty  blocks 
of  stone  would  be  no  inconsiderable 
task,  even  with  modern  machinery,  and 
to  imagine  that  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  destitute  of  all  mechanical 
appliances,  would  for  a  meru  freak,  or 
for  the  sake  of  giving  vent  to  their 
superlluous  energies,  multiply  in  this 
way  their  watch-towers,  is  manifestly 
impossible. 

Let  us  go  inside,  if  we  can,  and  try  to 
find  some  clue  to  their  original  destina- 


tion. For  this  purpose  we  must  wander 
far  and  wide,  choosing  only  such  as  are 
in  an  exceptionally  good  state  of  preser- 
vation, for  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
low  entrance  is  completely  blocked  by 
f.illen  stones.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able for  their  internal  construction  are 
those  of  the  Torre  Nova  de  Lozano  and 
S'Hostal  near  Cimladeia,  and  San  Augusti 
and  ?\)iitsredonas  near  San  Cristobal. 
The  interior  of  the  iahiyoi  of  the  Torre 
Nova  de  Lozano  forms  a  (airly  large  oval 
chamber,  about  twelve  feet  by  eighteen, 
with  a  very  primitive  vaulted  roof.  At 
a  height  of  some  six  feet  from  the  Hoor 
is  a  small  aperture  in  the  wall,  which  on 
inspection  proves  to  be  the  entrance  to 
a  narrow,  winding  passage  leading  to  a 
ruined  crypt  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building.  If  one  is  not  too  corpulent  it 
is  possible  by  crawling  and  wriggling, 
and  at  the  risk  of  being  crushed  by 
falling  iUbris.  to  reach  the  end.  This  is 
the  only  instance,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
of  a  talayot  containing  two  separate 
chambers.  At  S'Hostal  the  entrance, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  ground  and 
about  thirty  inches  wide,  leads  to  a 
circular  passage  live  feet  wide  and  just 
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high  enough  to  admit  of  walking  upright. 
One  can  thus  make  the  circuit  of  the 
tower,  but  without  discovering  any  sign 
of  a  crypt. 

Near  San  Cristobal  is  another  taUtyot     e.xcepti 


to   the   opposite  side  of    the   building, 
where  it  descends  towards  the  centre. 
In  this  passage  are  two  lateral  crj'pls. 
But  the  above-mentioned  talayoU  are 


with  a  hollow  interior  (San  AuKusti),  but 
its  cubical  capacity  is  considerably  re- 
duced by  tlie  presence  of  several  rdiigh 
cohimns,  apparL'ntly  of  the  same  <iatc  as 
the  structin-e  itself,  erected  at  irregular 
distances  to  support  the  roof.  A  remark- 
able and  unique  feature  here  is  the  intro- 
duction of  woodwork.  The  ari:hitectin-al 
skill  of  tJie  early  builders  seenis  to  have 
been  at  fault,  and,  perhaps  after  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  a  solid 
vault,  pillars  were  added,  and  the  roof 
made  secure  by  beams  of  lentisk  wood 
which  for  long  centuries  have  delied  the 
destrucdve  influences  of  weather. 

At  Fontsredonas,  also  near  San  Cris- 
tobal, we  found  a  tower  with  a  narrow 
side  passage  leading  upwards  and  around 


to  the  rule.  By  far  the 
greater  number  have  no  large 
inner  chamber  and  no  circular 
corridor — nothing  but  a  narrow 
entrance  near  the  ground,  just 
sufficient  to  allow  one  to  crawl 
inside,  and  leading  to  a  small 
cell  in  which  two  or  three 
persons  at  the  most  can  find 
room  to  crouch.  Strong  enough 
for  fortresses,  they  contain  no 
means  of  defence  nor  room  for 
the  defenders ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  theories  of  a 
refuge  for  non-combatants  in 
time  of  war,  and  of  magazines 
or  granaries,  must  also  be  dis- 
missed. The  ever- recurring 
niche  seems  to  favour  the  idea 
of  funeral  piles  raised  over  the 
illustrious  dead,  but  in  no  case 
has  exploration  brought  to 
tight  human  remains,  though 
/rai///foH,  an  unreliableauthority 
at  the  best,  reports  that  on 
several  occasions  bones  have 
been  found  by  peasants  and 
buried  or  destroyed.  Until 
patient  investigation,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  scientific 
body  with  ample  means  at  its  disposal, 
has  discovered  a  key  to  the  enigma,  the 
Balearic  Itilayols  must  remain  enveloped 
in  impenetrable  mystery. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  T-shaped 
biliths  so  frequently  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  talayols  should  be  known 
locally  as  taulas  (tables),  nor  that  they 
should  be  considered  as  altars.  The 
idea  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  a 
casual  ob5er\'er.  Moreover,  they  are 
seldom  or  never  found  alone,  but  sur- 
rounded by  circles  of  monoliths,  like 
miniature  Stonehenges,  or  in  the  midst 
of  numberless  stone  slabs  and  roughly 
hewn  supports,  some  retaining  their 
ori;.;inal  position,  but  the  majority  scat- 
tered   over    the    ground,    or     lying    to 
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confused  heaps  where  they  have  fallen. 
In  connection  with  these  M.  Cartailhac 
has  made  a  most  important  discovery, 
proving  conclusively,  as  it  appears  to  us. 
that  the  so-called  altars  are  quite  inno- 
cent of  sacrifices,  whether  human  or 
otherwise,  being  merely  the  central 
columns  of  primitive  stone  dwellings. 
His  practised  eye    has   reduced   order 


mation  of  this  view  on  exploring  the 
ruins  at  Talati,  near  Alayor.  By  the 
side  of  what  was  once  the  principal 
edifice  is  another  construction  three 
parts  underground,  but  in  a  complete 
state  of  preservation.  The  walls  are 
composed  of  upright  stones.  In  the 
centre  is  a  column  with  its  superposed 
slab — a  replica  of  the  T  monument  above 
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out  of  chaos,  and  with  praiseworthy 
patience  and  skill  the  French  explorer 
has  traced  the  foundations  and  bounda- 
ries of  ivliat  were  in  all  probability  towns 
or  villages  composed  of  a  number  of 
fairly  large  edifices  in  ju.\taposition,  and 
others  of  an  inferior  grade,  on  a  lower 
level  (in  some  cases  almost  subterranean), 
constructed  with  less  care  and  of  rougher 
material. 
We  were  interested  to  find  a  confir- 


(see  page  603),  whilst  around  it,  with  one 
end  resting  on  the  wall  and  the  other  on 
the  npper  part  of  the  centr.-il  slab,  are 
ten  or  a  doiicn  similar  stones  forming 
the  roof.  The  equal  pressure  on  all  sides 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  taiiln  in  position, 
and  this  in  its  turn  gives  solidity  to  the 
whole  structure.  What  races  of  beings 
occupied  these  prehistoric  dwellings 
further  research  may  perhaps  reveal. 
They  have  left   no  records  beyond  the 
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uiideciphered  pages  of  ponderous  stone  to  a  similar  fortress  in  the  neiglibourliood 

volumes,  but  there  appears  to  be  little  of  Art;i,  in  Majorca  {see  page  607). 

doubt  that  many  centuries  B.C.,  while  Less    numerous    than   the   foregoing, 

Egypt  and  Assyria  were  at  the  height  of  but  not  by  any  means  of  less  interest, 

their  glory  and  the  centres  of  a  splendid  are    the   curious    structures    known     as 

civihsation,  this  obscure  corner  of   the  iitindus   (little   ships).     The   diminutive 

Mediterranean  was  the  abode  of  semi-  is  misleading,  for  even  in  a  ruinous  state 

savage  tribes  who  were  labouring  over  they  are  of  no  inconsiderable  size.     It 

the   first    letters    of    the    building    art.  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination 


,oiiU-nt,.ily  wt-  in:iy  "h^vnx  that  tho^e 
lit-  piobublv  not  Ihc  lirst  nor  the  least 
vihscd  colonists.  f,.r  the  isLuid  of 
uioriM  abinniils  in  cavf -dwellings. 
M.  Ciulailhac's  t'xplorntions  yielded 
loilii-r  impoitaiit  n-sult  in  the  shape 
numist,ik.ible  traces  of  large  fortilied 
ii-l.isuvcs,  citluT  contemporary  witlt  or 
|^t^■l^||■  li>  tin-  liiliiwh.  for  in  several 
isf.  oiu-  or  more  i>f  ihe  latter  are 
onporali'd  into  the  larjier  construc- 
ui  Sonic  idiM  ol  ihe  Cyclopean 
i.ii.iitfr  ol  tlii'-c  remains  is  given  in 
I'  .it'k'onip.ituni;;  photograph  of  the 
ihI'b  and  Imtcl  ol  an  imposing  entrance 


to  see  in  them  the  representation  of  a 
vessel  turned  keel  upwards,  though 
whether  the  keel  itself  ever  existed 
catmot  satisfacloriiy  be  determined.  The 
facade  of  the  Naueta  dels  Tudons.  near 
Ciudadela,  is  in  a  remarkable  stale  of 
preservation,  but  the  roof  has  collapsed, 
whilst  a  wild  olive  that  has  taken  |wsses- 
sion  of  the  right-hand  wall  threatens  to 
complete  the  work  of  destruction  on  that 
side. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Mahon  are  two 
of  these  monuments  so  overgrown  with 
brushwood  that  a  stranger  to  the  locality 
might   pass  by  them   a  score  of   times 


